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To us, responsiveness Is 
extending our resources to 
meet the needs of industry. 
For instance we have 
Introduced the application of - 
alloy and special steels where 
conventional mild steel was - 
used.. Made high tensile 
fasteners and self tapping 
screws to improve the perfor- 
mance of machinery subjected 
to vibration stress and strain. 
Developed aluminium die-cast 
rotors to assist the manu- Í 
facture of small and medium 
size A.C: squirrel cage motors. 
These are just a few examples 
of what we have achieved. ^ 
Of what we are constantly 
doing. By transforming the 
quality shape and size of steel, 


we multiply its functions. 


Convert it from mere metal 

to sophisticated components. · 
Anticipating industry's new 
and changing requirements. » 
To do this we have to be | 
responsive. 
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The smoking 
satisfaction comes from 
hand-picked tobaccos 

and a highly efficient filter — 
perfectly matched à Maximum Price 
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to make ; Re 1 for 1d. Rs 2 for 20 
subjecto local taxes 


| WIELS FILTER ГЕ 
| the largest-selling D EM 
| filter cigarette in all South Asia.*. 4. 
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Packaging 15 our business. Packaging for 
industrial products. Be it minerals, 
chemicals or foodstuffs—whether in granular. 
powder or liquid form, or as flakes. 

Our packaging protects your pfoducts 

: all the way. From external 

damage, insects, rodents, moisture and dust. 


A PACKAGING. PROBLEM ? 
Tell us about your. product and we'll give 
0 the packaging that's just right. ,. 

hat costs less, 15 easy to.store, convenient, 
durable and attractive. 
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_ WELLPACKIT! 


THE WARDEN RANGE 
.Multiwall paper sacks 


. Hessian laminated bags V au Polythene 
and Hessian paper) _ : 
Waterproof paper—waxed paper ın rolig _ 
Gummed paper (Tapes) in rolls - iE 
Fibre drums and plastic container 


WARDEN & CO. 


-the packaging people! 
Warden £ Co. Pvt. Ltd , Quey Street. 
Ма: &gson, Bombey 10 
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€ Totally diecast. Lighter in 
weight and most modern in 
appeerance. 

@ Improved quality and trouble- 
free performance 


ensured by 
latest production techniques. 


@ Rotary switch which can be 
operated in either direction. 
€ Special floating mechanism 
for changing the direction of 

alr flow. 


© Available in appealing colour 
combinations, 


ORIENT GENERAL INDUSTRIES LTD. CALCUTTA-BA . 
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‚ Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 


processing of Colour and Black and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies i in our policy of product quality —the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India. 
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A shadow darkens the future 
of over 60% of India’s children— 
yet not many people even know 
its name: protein malnutrition. 


What it means 
Protein is the element in 
food that builds both body and 
mind. If children between 6 
months and 5 years do not get 
enough protein they become 
‘physically stunted. Worse, 
their mental development may 
be affected. And protein 
later on cannot repair this” 
damage. It lasts a lifetime. 


What it forebodes 


*Hoonomio flls— Adults 

below par, prone to illness, 
mean low productivity, 
wasted manhours. 
*Populationproblems— “ 
Malnutrition 1s the major 
single cause of infant deaths, 





t High infant mortaHty 


enoourages larger families. 
*Soolal ihjustioo— When 
over two-thirds of the younger 







faserted in the publie interest by the Protein Foods Association ot India 


LINTAS-FFA, 8-140 





generation could bé i 
by malnutrition, how oan wo 
talk of equal opportunity for all? 




























Malnutrition is a hidden famine 
..,&nd во more dangerous. We 
must fight it on all fronts. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANNERS 
must recognise that nutrition is 
an important pre-requisite to 
socio-economico development. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY must 
fulfil its social responsibility 
—low-cost nutritious foods 






































; BOTH | 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL, must 
“Initiate developmental research 
*rationalise distribution 
of scarce protein foods 
*enoourage the food industry 
with rational laws and 
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one of Ше world's 
. largest fertilizer 
complex in public sector 
offers complete range of 
. services on fertilizers 
` and chemicals : 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer Industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited is one of the largest 
producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in the world. 


HOW BIG IS ЕСІ? FCI's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), 
Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Namrup: 
(Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million tonnes of plant 
hutrients. This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional six 
plants under constrüction go оп stream. | | 


CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is one of the few organisations in the 
world to develop- and. produce a complete range of fertilizer catalysts, 
so vital to the industry. . ° 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY — Backed by-its intensive R&D ` 
. efforts, FCI has now devéloped its own know-hows, а ` and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight modern fertilizer 
plants at a time from the blue-frint to* the final commissioning 
MARKETING SET UP — With a vast network of sales outlets and 
promotional activities, FCI covers now abdut 80 per cent of the country. 
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;FERTILIZÉR CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
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| dourmal which geeks to reflect through free "discussion, 
very shade of thought and aspiration. Each month, ' has been possible to answer a real need of today, to қай 
ı single problem is debated by writers belonging to different the facts and Jdeas of this’ ago and to help thinking peo 
ersuasions. Opinions | expressed have ranged from congress arrive at a certain degree of cohésion and elarity 

о socialist, from sarvodaya to communist to swatanira. The facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultu 


non-political specialist, too, has volced his views. In this way 
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BANGLA DESH 


a nation in 
the making for 
twenty five years 


documentary evidence 


CONFRONTATION BEGINS 
The 1954 elections and after 
MILITARY RULE 

Ayub on East Bengal and 
Bhutto on forelgn policy 
TOWARDS ELECTIONS 
The promise of democracy 
ELECTIONS AND AFTER 
The demands of East 
Pakistan 


BANGLA DESH'8- INDEPENDENCE 

The formation of the new State 

INDIAN POLICY 

The Prime Minister’s Statements 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX 

Courtesy, Indian Institute of Public Opinion 


DOCUMENTATION 
Prepared by Baladas Ghoshal 


COVER ` 
Designed hy Dilip Chowdhury 
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THE struggle od Bangla Desh to emerge as a 
Boverelgn independent nation marks the culmi- 
nation of a long process of its disenchantment 
with the State of Pakistan. While the roots of 
East Bengali nastionaliam could be found in the 
cultural autonomy of that part of tbe sub- 
continent, the pace of growth of national feel- 
ings and aspirations of the people of Bangla 
Desh wag hastened by the political and economic 
developments in Pakistan. In fact, it was in 
response to the colonial policies pursued by the 
Central] Government of Pakistan that the dor- 
mart nationalism of Базі Bengal had begun to 
assert itself. 


Yet, it is too easy to imagine that the elite of 
West Pakistan wag uniquely incapable of handl- 
ing the problema of unity and unification of 
one of the new States of the world. The 
reality is that it is not the failings of the 
ruling elite of Pakistan alone but the abnormali- 
ties of the Pakistan State itself which must 
explain the long drawn out malaise of that 
country. The failure of the Pakistani elite has 
not been so much in the management of the 
State they creaved but in the conception of a 
State which wag virtually unmanageable. 
Even the most astute and sensitive leadership 
could have found it dificult if not impossible 
to build a nation out of Pakistan. 


м 

The idea of a Muslim nationhood wag unreal 
and archaic—a product of the policies pursued 
by the imperial power for more than a century 
of its rule over this vast region. The crux of 
British policy was not merely 'divide and rule' 
аз it is commonly understood; it was ‘divide the 
subjects and unite the empire’ which wag the 
underlying spirit of British attitudes to political 
and constitutional reforms in India. The 
imperial authority wag fundamentally interested 
in maintaining the unity of the Indian empire 
while dividing its subjects. Hence, the vertical 
divisions of Indian society, like caste and reli- 
gious differences, were emphasised while the 
other divisive forces like regional and linguistic 





The problem 


loyalties were carefully relegated to the back- 
ground. 


The idea was to divide every village of India 
into two vertically organised political groupings 
so that both Hindu and Muslim communalism 
could strengthen the integrity of the empire 
while weakening the unity of Hs peoples 
Hence, the two fantasies of Akhand Bharat on 
the one hand and a united Indo-Muslim nation- 
hood on the other. So long as these political 
slogans were only meant to pluralise Indian 
society, their utter irrelevance in the modern 
age remained hidden. Once Pakistan was 
created on the basis of such an artificial and 

 junviable definition of nationhood, it faced 
insoluble problema of defining a Pakistani iden- 
tty. . 

Curiously, the origina] votaries of the idea of 
division of India were thinking in terms of a 
viable territorial nationalism of the peoples of 
the north-western areas of this sub-continent. 

` ‘The homeland that Iqbal sought for the Muslims 
of north-western India would be not only 

Muslim but also north-western. Such an idea, 

based on our horizontal division of Indian 

society, could have little appeal to a party like 
the All-India Muslim League which thrived on 
the fantasies of Indo-Muslim unity. The Muslim 

League in fact was very largely the party of 

the Muslims of the Muslim minority areag and 

hence tbe separation of north-western India 
from the rest of the empire would have meant 
but little to them. 


After a decade, Jinnah redefined Pakistan to 
mean a homeland for all Indian Muslims and 
the slogan began to symbolise the aspirations 
of nearly a hundred million peoples spread over 
the whole of India for some kind of a separate 
nationhood. Behind this concept was the seH- 
image of the Muslim elite—the image of being 
equal if not superior to the brute majority of 
non-Muslims in the sub-continent. The Muslim 
League found it difficult to accept the idea that 


the Muslims of India were a minority and that 


X was the task of the party to articulate the 
demands of this minority for a proper share of 
rights and authority in the Indian State. The 
very term ‘minority’ pre-determined the status 
of the Indian Muslims. However generous the 
concessions to a minority, it would by definition 
be unequal to the majority. Hence the concept 
of two nations. One nation could be smaller 
than another in size but nothing could pre- 
determine its status vis-a-vis a bigger nation. 


The two-nation theory wag evolved at a time 
when the ideal of sovereign independent state- 
hood for the two nationg appeared too remote 
to necessitate any serious thought regarding the 


economic and political viability of the two 


nations. lv was more an exercise in improving 
the bargaining capacity of the Muslim League 
than in creating two separate States in the sub- 
ent. In fact, even Sir Syed Ahmed had 
of two nations; the idea of two States 
not have occurred in his mind at that 





time. 


How and why the All-India Muslim League 
adopted the Pakistan Resolution in 1940 is itself 
a significant question which future historians 
alone will be able to answer. Was it because 
the Muslim League had foreseen that the war 
would, give an impetus to rapid constitutional 
progress in India and that the imperial system 
would undergo many changes, irrespective of 
who won the war? Could it be that the slogan 
of Pakistan had something to do with the 


advances of the German army in the Middle. 


East and the growth of pro-German tendencies 
in countries like Iran and Iraq? Was the 
attempt primarily to insulate the strategically 
Vital north-western regions of India from the 
political pulls and pressures generated by the 


' freedom movement in the sub-continent? 


Whatever be one’s answers to these questions, 
it is indeed surprising how vague and ambigu 


«the Lahore Resolution was as to what Pakistan 


would ultimately be. Clearly, there was no 
concept at this stage of having a united State 
of Pakistan. All that wag said was that the 
Muslims of India needed independent Muslim 
majority States to feel safe and secure in the 
sub-continent, 


However vague the Lahore Resolution, it was 
clearly based on the concept of Indo-Muslim 
nationhood and very different from what Iqbal 
had asked for in 1930. The negativism of the 
Muslim League throughout the political and 
constitutional, negotiations between British 
authority on the one hand and Indian parties 
on the other was manifest in the persistent 
refusal of the leaders of the Muslim League to 
spell out what Pakistan would mean. Nor was 
there any attempt to evolve a set of social and 
economic goals for the State of Pakistan. 


It із not impossible that behind’ this unwill- 
ingness and inability to think of the problems 
of Pakistan was an abiding hope that a synthesis 
between the ideas of the Congress and the 
Muglim League would be found in a loose con- 
federal arrangement for the sub-continent. It 
is interesting to recall that the Muslim 


League 
had promptly accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan «^ 


of 1946 to divide India into zoneg and federate 
the various groups of provinces into a single 
State. With two Muslim majority groups and 
a third group of princely India to balance the 
weight of the Indian National Congrese, the 


Muslim League would be able to ensure the ' 


existence of a central structure in the sub- 
continent in which the Muslims of the Muslim 
minority areas would draw upon all these exter- 
nal sources of sympathy and sustenance 
improve their lot. : 


Jinnah was right in hls belief that the concept 
of Indo-Muslim nationhood would have reley- 
ance only if the concept of India was not totally 
undermined. It is only as a reflection of Muslim 
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anxieties in an undivided India that the Indo- 
Muslim consciousness can be sustained. For- 
tunately or unfortunately, this particular 
scheme of creating an ineffective central autho- 
rity in a loosely confederated India fell through. 
Politics in the sub-continent had gone to the 
streets of the cities and villages and neither the 
leaders of the Congress nor those of the Muslim 
League had etther the courage or the necessary 
initiative to impart rationality into the process 
of transfer of power. Thus, an independent, 
Pakistan with the majority of its population 
living one thousand miles away from the seat 
of power and authority came into being. The 
cream of the Indo-Muslim elite migrated to the 
western wing of Pakistan leaving millions of 
their followers behind to suffer the consequences 
of the two-nation theory. 


There were three sets of artificlalities in the 
akistan that came into being in 1947. It was 
geographically a unique and absurd State. Ita 
national identity wag thin and vulnerable. Its 
leadership was alien to the inhabitants of the 
territory which was now called Pakistan. 
Paradoxically it is the third artificiality which 
sustained the unity of Pakistan for some time. 
The Hindustani elite which had taken over the 
reins of the Government of Pakistan not only 
shared the fantasies of Indo-Muslim unity but 
atso found in tt the only method of 

their authority over the new State where they 
were aliens. 


It is in these initial years that the critical 
guidelines of the State ideology of Pakistan 
were laid down by the migrant elite from India. 
Utterly secular in his personal life and very 
western in his values, Jinnah had first wanted 
to create a modern State in Pakistan where non- 


religious and territorial nationalism would pro- ` 


vide a sense of identity to its peoples. The 
realities, however, were soon to overwhelm him 
and the definition of the ideology and identity 
of Pakisten that wag provided during his his- 
toric visit to Dacca in 1948 was a negetion of 
the principles he had himself enunciated in his 
inaugura] address to the Cbnstituent Assembly 
of Pakistan on 11 August, 1947. 


The Islamic basis of Pakistani nationhood was 
ormally written down when the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan adopted an Objectives 
Resolution in March 1949. Jinnah had passed 
aw&y a year earlier and the burden of sustaining 
the authority of the immigrant ее had fallen 
on Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister. Ая 
the pressures for the removal of this leadershtp 
&nd its replacement by an indigenous elite began 
to grow, Liaquat Ali's insistence on Islamic 
identity became louder. In 1950 he discovered 
the Rawalpindi conspiracy—a plot allegedly 
hatched by a group of army officers to over- 
throw his regime. A year later, M was in 
Rawalpindi itself that the Prime Minister was 


“conflicting relationship with this country ag ап. 


end of 
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they in any case would ‘have been unable to 
manipulate, | 


The end of Liaquat Ali Khan marked the end 
of one of the three sets of artificialities men- 
tioned above. Leadership gradually began to . 
pass into the hands of the song of the soil and 
the all-India elite yielded place to a new 
Pakistani elite. Yet, so obvious was the linkage 
between the three sets of artificialities that the 
one exacerbated the problems 
created by the er two. It also created the 
additional and in'fact the crucial problem of 
distribution of power and autbority among the 
various groups of people who inhabited 


The attack on the alien leadership came from - 
the Punjab and although the politicians of the 
Punjab were utilised in full measure аз the 
apparent vanguard of this struggle, the real 
forces who were trying to be ascendant were 
the army and the bureaucracy. Thus the assas- 
sination of Liaquat Ali Khan also marked the 
beginning of the emergence of the milttary 
bureaucratic elite ag the dominant elements in- 
the power structure of Pakistan. 


The two developments, namely, the ascendancy 
of the Punjab and the ascendancy of the military 
bureaucratic elite, were interlinked. So long 
as an elite equidistant both from Bengal and 
Punjab ruled Pakistan, the inherent conflict 
between these two major nationalities never 
came out in the open. Once this artificial leader- 
ship was removed from authority, the question 
of distribution of power as between Bengal on 
the one hand and Punjab on the other became 
acute and insoluble. 


Because of the nature of the elites of the two 
nationalities and because of the marked differ- 
enceg in their positions within the Pakistani 


^ 


um 


States the method that East Bengal chose 
in order to assert its rights was the method 
of democratic change. With over 55 per cent 
of the country's population, the trump card of 
East Bengal was parliamentary democracy. 
Punjab on the other hand had the twi blem 
of integrating West Pakistan under its do 
nance and of creating a power structure for the 
whole of Pakistan in which East Bengal would 
not be able to take advantage of its numbers to 
end that particular structure, 


From this moment onwards, the lines of the 
confrontation were drawn. East Bengal was 
more and more to fall back on democracy to 
assert its position whereas its adversaries were 
more and more to fall back on an authoritarian 
pattern of government to uphold theirs. By 1964 
the ground had been prepared for an open con- 
Вісі In the Central Government of Pakistan, 
the authority of the military bureaucratic elite 
was very markedly established; in East Bengal 
en election resulted in the overwhelming 
victory of popular forces as represented by the 
Awami League and the Krishak Shramik Party. 


lhe United Front'in East Bengal succeeded 
in eliminating the Muslim League from the 
ро ев of the region and was poised for a mas- 
sive effort to change the scheme of things in 
Pakistan. The dominant elite in Karachi, how- 
ever, had already driven the thin end of the 
authoritarian wedge into the Pakistani demo- 
cratic structure (when Ghulam Mohammad 
arbitrarily dismissed Prime Minister Nazimuddin 
In 1953). 

The first confrontation, however, ended in a 
clear victory of the central authority in 
Pakistan. The leaders of East Bengal were 
charged with treason and thrown out of power 
without much ceremony. How and why this 
was possible is again an interesting historical 
question. It is clear, however, that even if the 
forces of democracy and authoritarianism were 


oss balanced in Pakistan, external aid and 


assistance had by now been made available to 
the antidemocratic forces in order to tilt the 
balance in their favour. 


In fact, the crucial role played by American 
military aid in bringing about the end of the 


тв democratic experiment in East Bengal was 


N 


obvious to al] students of Pakistani politics. By 
providing arms aid to the Government of 
Pakistan, the United Stateg had crented condi- 
tiong for the over-throw of democracy in that 
country. In fact, all the three critical figures 
in the military bureaucratic complex—Ghulam 
Mohammad, Iskander Mirza and Ayub Khan— 
were involved in the negotiations with 
Washington. The point was not missed by the 
political parties of East Bengal who had in 
their 1954 manifesto totally rejected the foreign 
policy of alliance with the West and asked for 


non-alignment. It wag also of symbolic impor- 


tance that when the Government of East Bengal 


was summarily dismissed, the man sent toj 
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Dacca as Governor was Iskander Mirza. 


For over four years, the history of Pakistan 
was the history of the gradual decline of 
democratic institutions. The formal take-over 


of power by the military came in October 1958.% 


In this period, the crigis of identity in Pakistan 
became sharper and the dependence on hostllity 


towards India for resolving this crisis became 7 
greater. Successive Prime Ministers of Pakistan 


there were five in four years—played upon 
the anti-Indian theme in order to meet the 
uncontrollable challenges they faced. 


The imposition of Martial Law and the 
installation of a military dictatorship under 
President Ayub Khan meant the eclipse of East 
Bengal’s hopes of redressal of itg grievances 
and the acceleration of the Central Govern- 
ment's efforts to build up a colonial relationship 
with East Bengal In the three-tier power 
structure that Ayub built, the army and the 
bureaucracy held the dominant positions It 
was only a minor and insignificant role that was 
allotted to party politics when a constitution 
was Introduced in 1962; the system of basic 
democracies did not fundamentally alter the 
authoritarian pattern introduced in 1958 by 
President Ayub Khan. 


From the point of view.of the people of East 
Bengal, these developments were totally retro- 
grade. In neither the army nor the bureaucracy 
was East Bengal properly represented. In fact, 
with bb per cent of the population they had less 


/ 


than 10 per cent of the share in the armed 


forces. Equally unfavourable was their position 


Ф 


іп the upper echelons of the bureaucracy, Such . 


polities as was permitted by President Ayub 
Khen was utterly inadequate to challenge the 


military bureaucratic elite. In fact, the eos 


democracies were intended to legitimise the 
authoritarian system. 


Ihe self-confidence of the new power elite in 
Islamabad (ome of the first acts of Ayub Khan 
was to shift the capital from Karachi to 
Islamabad, thus institutionalising the shift of 
focus of authority within Pakistani soclety) pre- 
vented any genuine attempt on its part to come 
to terms with the demands and aspirations of 
the people of East Bengal. President Ayub Khan 
himself carried an image of the Bengali which 
was bound to make him indifferent towards the 
people of that wing. Не had felt amused as 
early as 1948 by the way political agitators 
in Kast Bengal seemed to lose their courage in 
face of the appearance of an army officer like 
him on the scene. He was also deeply convinced 
that the gap between East Bengal and West 
Pakistan was largely a question of the gap bet- 
ween the abilities of the peoples in the two 


wings. Disparity to him was the result of the tions: He could keep the long term interests 
, 4 unequal. capabilities of the peoples. of the unity and integrity of the Pakistani 
.-. Бог almost a decade, the suppressed fury of State in view and come to terms wih the 
` ". the people of East Bengal could find no expres- leaders of East Bengal, accepting their demand 
sion in either political agitation or ial up-- for full autonomy and lgnoring the persistent 
heaval The democratic forceg of East Bengal efforts of Bhutto to undermine any such effort. 
were kept under constant check and even such He could also brush aside these long term con- 


Ес Sheikh Muiibur siderations and opt for the short cut of sup- 
dad aA dee E seamed = pression of the people of East Bengal in order 
treason. In fact, it is interesting that all the three to sustain the legitimacy of his regime in West 

at names of East Bengali public life were Pakistan. 

у. ызы prem El a Yehya Ehe as орала ht 
Farlul Hug in 1954 and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 6 latter ‚ In doing во, he has unleashed 
in 1966 uncontrollable historical forces. The people of 
. East Bengal have now proclaimed their inde- 
Such wanton charges only convinced the peo- pendence. The military dictator has succeeded 
ple of East Bengal that nothing short of a total for the time being in averting a crisia in West 
transformation of the bases of the Pakistani Pakistan, perhaps only to create an impossible 

State would be adequate for redressal of their situation in the months ahead. 
grievances. To the extent that anti-Indianism ` 
was an integral part of the method of colonial Аз for East Bengal, there is no sign of light 
exploitation of East Bengal, the people of that yet at the end of the tunnel into which the 
ioh had to reject the baseg of the foreign rulers of Pakistan have entered. How long and 


policy of Pakistan ag well. It was discovered by protracted the struggle of the people of East 
them that unless the nature of Indo-Pakistan Bengal will have to be ig still uncertain. There 


relations changed, their attempt to re-gtructure js, however, no doubt thet no return to status 
the politica of Pakistan was bound то fail. quo ante із possible in Pakistan. East Bengal 
will either remain ап occupied territory or 

When the collapse of the Ayub regime 


become independent, 

Jj че ты ш different sets of forces were 
at work against it. Within West Pakistan, pro- If the leaders in Islamabad are thinking that 
gressive and democratic forces had begun to they would be able to occupy East Bengal for 
feel that the structure that Ayub built was only long, they are gravely mistaken. West Pakis- 
, benefiting a few families at the cost of millions tenis do not have the resourceg necessary to 
of people. In East Bengal, popular forces were conduct a massive anti-insurgency war so far 
convinced that their national rights could not away from their own land. The people of East 
2 be achieved without ending the Ayub regime. Bengal are much tougher than they were 
. Unfortunately, there was stil a great hiatus thought to be. Their national determination 
4 between the ethos of West Pakistan and that has only been solidifled by the brutal elimina- 
of East Bengal, largely because the democratic tion of the cream of their elite. Above all, 
forces in West Pakistan were organised under | there is India to prevent the continued occu- 
the leadership of Bhutto for whom nothing waa | pation of East Bengal by West Pakistan. What 
more important than continued and unabated happens in East Bengal is no mgre an internal 


hostility towards India. epe of Pakistan than fire in a neighbour's 
The temporary unison of the anti-Ayub forces . 10/05 the nels alone. "E 
of East Pakistan and West Pakistan succeeded in Already India has been harmed greatly by 


upsetting the Ayub regime and forcing General the crisis in Pakistan. In fact what started as 
Yahya Khan to promise transfer of power to Pakistan's crisis ig rapidly becoming a crisis 
the democratically elected leaders. The elec- for India. With millions of refugees pouring 
tions, however, paved the ground for a new into the eastern region of the country, India . 
confrontation. In each wing the elections re- today faces an extremely difficult situation. 
sulted in overwhelming victory for one party Her own political stability, economic progress 
but there was no basis for the integration of and social cohesion are being grievously threat- 
the political cultureg of the two parties that ened by the situation in East Bengal There 
emerged victorioug in the 1970 elections, Sheikh are also great moral and ethical considerations 
Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League and Z. A. which India cannot ignore, just as it cannot 
Bhutto's People's Party were two entirely dif- forget the many ties of history, geography and 

J ferent political entities with divergent ethos culture between the peoples of India and the 
and if the former wag an irresistible cannon» people of Pakistan. How can Pakistan continue 
14 ball the latter was an impregnable wall to dominate over East Bengal if India is deter- 


Subsequent events in Pakistan are now well ned wg VM 
known. President Yahya Khan had two op- SISIR GUPTA 
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А STATE OF NORTH-WESTERN 
MUSLIMS: IQBAL 


[Extract from The Presidential 
Address at The All India Muslim 
League, Allahabad, 1930] — 


India is а continent of human 
groups belonging to different 
races, speaking different languages 
and professing different religions. 
Their behaviour is not at all deter- 
mined by a common гасе-соп- 
sciousness. Even the Hindus do 
not form a homogeneous group. 
The principle of European demo- 
cracy cannot be applied to India 
without recognising the fact of 
„ communal groups The Muslim 
demand for the creation of a Mus- 
lim India is, therefore, perfectly 
justified. The resolution of the 
All-Parties Muslim Conference at 
Delhi is to my mind wholly inspir- 
ed by this noble ideal of а harmo- 
nious whole which, instead of 


The genesis of pakistan 


stifling the respective individuali- 
ties of its component wholes, 
affords them chances of fully 
working out the possibilities that 
may be latent in them. And I 
have no doubt that this house 
wil emphatically endorse the 
Muslim demand embodied in this 
resolution. 


Personal, I would go further 
than ` the demands embodied 
in it I would like to see 
the Punjab, North-West Fron- 
tier Province, Sind and Balu- 
chistan amalgamated into a single 
State. Self-government within 
the British Empire or without the 
British Empire, the formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian 
Muslim State appears to me to be 
the final destiny of the Muslims at 
least’ of North-West India. The 
proposal was put forward before 
the Nebru Committee. They 
rejected it on the ground that, if 


| їп зо far as the area is concerned; 
. in point of population the State 
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-carried into effect, it would give a 


very unwleldy State. This is true 


contemplated by the proposal 


` would be much les than some of 


the present Indian provinces. The 
exclusion of Ambala Division and 


perhaps of some districts where 
. non-Muslims predominate will 
`. make it less extensive and more 


Muslim in population—so that the 
exclusion suggested will enable 
this consolidated State to give a 
more effective protection to non- 
Muslim minorities within its area. 


The idea need not alarm the 
Hindus or the British. India is the 
greatest Muslim country in the 
world. The life of Islam ag a cul- 
tural force in this living country 


very largely depends on its cen- . 


tralisation in a specified territory. 
This centralisation of the most 
living portion of the Muslims of 
India whose military and police 
service has, notwithstandmg un- 
fair treatment from the British, 


' made the British rule possible in 


this country, will eventually solve 
the problem of India as well as of 
Asia. It will intensify their sense 
of responsibility and deepen their 
patriotic feeling. Thus possessing 
full opportunity of development 


. within the body-politic af. Indis, 


the North West Indian Muslims 
will prove the best defenderg of 
India against a foreign invasion, 
be that invasion the one of id 
or bayonets. - 


The Punjab with fifty-six per 
cent Muslim population supplies 
fifty-four per cent of the total 
combatant troops in the Indian 
army and if the nineteen thousand 
Gurkhas recruited from the inde- 
pendent State of Nepal are er- 
cluded, the Punjab contingent 
amounts to sixty-two per cent of 
the whole Indian army. This pèr- 
centage does not take into account 
nearly six thousand combetants 
supplied to the Indian Army by 
the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan. From this you 
can easily calculate the possibili- 
ties of North-West Indian Muslims 
in regard to the defence of India 
against foreign ‘aggression. The 
Right Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 


. thinks that the Muslim demand 


for the creation of autonomous 


Muslim States along the North- 
West border is actuated by a de- 
sire ‘to acquire means of exerting 


frankly tell him that the Muslim 
demand ig not actuated by the 
kind of motive he imputes to us; 
it is actuated by a genuine desire 
for free development which is 


- practically _impossible under the 


type of unitary government 
contemplated by the nationalist 
Hindu politicians with a view to 
secure permanent communal domi- 
nance in the whole of India. 


(The Indian Annual Register, 
July-December 1930, р. 337- 
338). 


HOMELANDS FOR ALL INDIAN 
MUSLIMS: THE LAHORE 
RESOLUTION 


[Extracts from the Resolution 
adopted by The All-India Muslim 
League at Lahore, 24 March, 
1940] 


This session of the All-India 
Muslim League emphatically 
reiterates that the scheme of 
Federation embodied in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, is 


totally unsuited to and unwork- 


able in the peculiar conditions of 


this. country, and is altogether un- . 


acceptable to Muslim India... 


.. Muslim India will not be satis- 
fied unlegs the whole constitutional 
plan is reconsidered de novo, and 
that no revised plan would be ac- 
ceptable to the Muslims unless it 
is framed with their approval and 
consent. 


Resolved that it is the comslde- 
red view of this session of the 
All-India Muslim League that no 
constitutional plan would be work- 
able in this country or acceptable 
to the Muslims unless it ts desig- 
ned on the following basic princi- 
ple, viz, that geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so 
constituted with such territorial 
readjustments as may be necessary 
that the areas in which the Mus- 
lawns are numerically in a majority, 
as in the north western and eas 
tern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute ‘independent 


States in which the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign: that adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards should 


be specifically provided !n the 


constitutions for minorities in the 
units апа in ihe reglong for the 
protection of thet religious, cul- 
tural, economic, political, admintst- 
rative and other rights and 
interestg in consultation with them 
and in other parts of India where 
the Muslims are in a minority 
adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for 
them and other- minorities for the 
protection of their religious, cul- 
tural, economic, political, administ- 
rative and other rights and 
interests in consultation with them. 


This session further authorizes 
the Working Committee to frame 
a scheme of constitution in accord- 
ance with these basic principles, 
providing for the assumption 
finally by the respective regions of 
all powers such as defence, exter- 
nal affairs, communications, cus- 
toms and such other matters as 
may be necessary. 


[Resolution adopted by the Muslim 
League Legislators Convention in 
Delhi, 1946] 


Whereas in this vast sub-conti- 
nent of India, 100 million Muslims 
are the adherents of a faith which 
regulates every department of 
their life (educational, social, eco- 
nomic and political), whose code 
is not confined merely to spiritual 
doctrines and tenets or rituals and 
ceremonies and which stands in 
sharp contrast to the exclusive 
nature -of Hindu dharma and 
philosophy which has fostered and 
maintained for thousands of years 
a rigid caste system resulting in 
the degradation of 60 million 
human beings to the position of 
untouchables, creation of unnatural 
barriers between man and man 
and superimposition of social and 
economic inequalities on a large 
body of the people of this country, 
and which threatens to reduce 


Muslims, Christians and other 
minorkies to the status of irre- 
deemable helots, socially and 
economically... 


Whereas, differant historical 
back-grounds, traditions, cultures, 
social and economic orders of the 
Hindus and the Muslims made 
impossible the evolution of а 
single Indian nation inspired by 
common aspirationg and ideals and 
whereas after centuries they 
still remain two distinct major 
nations... 

Whereas the Muslims аге con- 
vinced that with a view to saving 
Muslim India from the domination 
of the Hindus апа in order to 
afford them full scope to develop 
themselves : according to their 
genius, it is necessary to con- 
stitute a sovereign independ 
dent State, comprising Bengal and 
Assam in the north-east zone and 
the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan in 
the north-west rone;... 


This Convention of the Muslim 


ful consideration hereby declare 
that the Muslim nation will never 


`. submit to any constitution for a 


United India and will never parti- 
ckipate in any single constitution 
making machinery set up for the 

purpose, апа that any formula 
` devised by the British Government 
, for transferring power from the 
British to the peoples of India, 
which doeg not conform to the 
following just, equitable principles, 
calculated to maintain internal 
peace and tranquillity in the 
country, will not contribute to the 
solution -of the Indian problem... 


That the 


east and the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind апа 
Baluchistan in the north-west of 
India, namely, Pakistan zones, 
where the Muslims are a dominant 


be given to implement the estab- 
Hghment of Pakistan without 
delay... - 

That two separate constitution- 
making bodies be set up by the 


zones comprising ~ 
Bengal and Assam in tbe north- — 


peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan 


for the purpose’ of framing their 
ес ге 


гезр constitutions .. 


That the minorities in Pakistan. 


and Hindustan be provided with 
safeguards an the lines of the All- 
India Muslim League resolution 
passed on the 23rd March 1940, at 
Lahore. 


That the acceptance of the 
Muslim League demand for 
Pakistan and its implementation 
without delay are the sine qua non 


, for the Muslim League co-opera- 


tion and participation in the forma- 
tion of an interim government at 
the Centre. 


This convention further em- 
phatically delares that any attempt 
to impose a constitution on a 
United India basis or to force any 
interim arrangement at the Centre, 
contrary to the Muslim demand, 
will leave the Muslims no alter- 
native but io resist such imposi- 
tion by all possible means for their 
survival and national existence.’ 





Jinnah’s 


metamorphosis 


SECULAR DREAM: JINNAH 
^ ON PAKISTAN 


(Extracts from Inaugural Address 
at The Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly, 11 August, 1947] 


Now, if we want to make this 
great State of Pakistan happy end 
prosperous we should wholly and 
solely concentrate on the well- 
being of the people, end especially 


majority, be. constitutéd into a -of the masses and the poor. If 


sovereign independent State. and’ 
that an unequivocal undertaking. 


you will work in cooperation, 
forgetting the past, burying the 
hatchet you are bound to succeed. 
If уой change your past and work 
together in a spirit that every one 
of you, no matter to what cpm- 
munity he belongs, no matter what 
Telations he had with you in the 


past, no matter what is his colour, 
caste or creed, is first, second and 
last a citizen of this State with 
equal rights, privileges and obliga- 
tions, there will be no end to the 
progress you will make. 


I cannot emphasise it too much. - 


We should begin to work in that 
spirit and in ‘course of time all 
these angularities of the majority 
and minority communities—the 


Hindu community and the Muslim ~ ` 


community, because even ag re- 
gards Muslims you have Pathans, 
Punjabis, Shias, Sunnis and во 
on and among the Hindus you have 
Brahmins, Vaishnavas,  Khatris, 
also Bengaks, Madrasis, and so on- 
—wil vanish. Indeed, if you ask 
me, this has been the biggest hind- 
rance in the way of India to attain 
the freedom and independence and 
but for this we would have been 
free peoples long long ago. No 
power can hold another nation, 
and specially a nation of 400 mil- 
Hon souls in subjection; nobody 
could have conquered you апа, 
even if M had happened, nobody 
could have continued his hold on 
you for any length of time but for 
this. Therefore we must learn a 


lesson from this. You are íree;. 


you are free to go to your temples, 
you are free to go to your mosques 
or to any other places of worship 
in this State of Pakistan, you may 
belong to amy religion or caste or 
creed—that has nothing to do with 
the business of the State. 


As you know, history shows that 
in England conditions some time 
ago were much worse than those 
prevailing in India today. The 
Roman Catholics and the Pro- 
testants persecuted each other. 
Even now there are some States 
in existence where there are dis- 
criminations made and bars impo- 
eed against а. particular class. 
Thank God we аге not starting in 
those days. We are starting in the 
days when there is no dscrimina- 
tion, no distinction between one 
community and another, no discri- 
mination between one caste or 
creed and another. We are start- 
ing with this fundamental princi- 
ple that we are all citizens and 
equal citizens of one State. The 
people of England in course of 
time had to face the realities of 
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the situation and had to discharge 


the responsibilities and burdens 
placed upon them by the govern- 
ment of their country and they 
went through that ftre step by step. 


. Today, you might say with justice 


that Roman CathoHes and Protes- 
tants do not exist; what exista now 
is that every man is a citizen, an 
equal citizen, of Great Britain and 
all members of the 
mation. 


Now, I think we should keep 
that in front of us as our ideal and 
you will find that n course of 
time Hindus would cease to be 
Hindus and Muslims would cease 
to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal 
faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens. of the 
State. І 


URDU AS LINGUA FRANCA: 
JINNAH IN DACCA | 


[Extract from Convocation Address 
at the Dacca University, 28 
March, 1948] 


The recent language  contro- 
versy, in which I am sorry to 
make note, some of you allowed 
yourselves to get involved even 


after your Prime Minister had- 


clarified the position, ig only one 
of the many subtle ways whereby 
the poison of provincialism is 
being sedulously imjected into this 
province. Does it not strike you 
rather odd that certain sections of 
the Indian Press to whom the very 


‘name of Pakistan is anathema, 


should in the matter of language 
controversy, set themselves up as 
the champions of what they call 
your Just rights’? Is it not signi- 
ficant that the very persons who 
in the past have betrayed the 
Musealmans or fought against 
Pakistan, which is after all merely 
the embodiment of your funda- 
mental right of self-determination, 
should now suddenly pose as the 
gaviours of your just rights and 
incite you to defy the government 
on the question of language? 1 
must warn you to beware of th 
fifth columnists., . | P s 
Let me restaté my views on the 
question of a State language of 


Pakistan. For official use in this · State; they proceeded to demand, yoursel 
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province the people of the pro- 
vince can choose any language 
they wish. This question will be 
decided solely in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of this 
province alone, as freely expressed 
through . their accredited represen- 
tatives at the appropriate time and 
after full and dispassionate con- 
sideration. There can, bowever, 
be only one lingua franca, that is, 
the language for inter-communi- 
cation between the various pro- 
vinces of the State, and that 
language should be Urdu and can- 
not be any other. The State lan- 
guage therefore must obviously be 
Urdu, a language that has been 
nurtured by a hundred million 
Muslims of this sub-continent, a 
language understood throughout 
the length and breadth of Pakis- 
tan and above all, a language 
which, more than any other pro- 
vincial language, embodies the 
best that-ig in Islamic culture and 
Muslim tradition and is nearest 
to the language used in other 
Islamic countries: It is not with- 
out significance that Urdu has 
been driven out of the Indian 
Union and that ‘even the official 
use of the Urdu script has been 
disallowed. . 


Those facts are fully known to 
the people who are trying to ex- 
ploit the language controversy in 
order to stir up trouble There 
was no justification for agitation 


.but.it did'not suit their purpose to 


admit this. Their sole object in 
exploiting this controversy is to 
create .a split among the Muslims 
of this State, as indeed they have 
made no secret of their efforts to 
incite hatred against non-Bengali 
Mussalmens. Realising, however, 
that the statement that your Prime 
Minister made on the language 
controversy, on return from Kara- 
chi, left no room for agitation, in 
so far as it conceded the right of 
the people of this province to 
choose Bengali as their official 
language if they so wished, these 
persons changed their tactics. 
They started demanding that 
Bengali should be the State lan- 
guage of the Pakistan Centre and 


since’ they could not overlook ‘the- 


-lutionary change. 
government. We are a free, inde- 


that bath Bengali and Urdu should 
be.the State languages of Pakis- 
tan. Make no mistake about it. 
There can be only one State lan- 
guage, if the component parts^of 
this State are to march forward in 
unison and that language, in -my 
opinion, can only be Urdu. I have 
Spoken at some length on this sub- 
ject so as to warn you of the kind of 
tactics adopted by the enemieg of 
Pakistan and certain opportunist 
politicians to try to disrupt this 
State or to discredit the govern- 
ment. j 


WE- ARE ALL MUSLIMS: 
JINNAH ON STATE } IDEO- 
LOGY 


[Extract from a Speech at a 
public meeting in Dacca, 21 
March, 1948] 


There is & certain feeling, I am 
told, in some parts of this province 
agamst non-Bengali Muslims. 
There has also lately been a cer- 
tain amount of excitement over 
the question whether- Bengali or 
Urdu shall be the State language 
of this province and of Pakistan. 
In this latter connection, I hear 
that some discreditable attempts 
have been made by political op: | 
portunists to make a tool of the 
student community in Dacca to 
embarrass the administration. 


My young friends, students who 
are present here, let me tell you 
аз one who has ‘always had loye 
and affection for you, who has 
served you for ten years faithfully 
and loyally, let me give you this 
word of warning: you will be 
making the greatest mistake if 
you allow yourself to be exploited 
by one political party or other. 
Remember, there has been a revo- 
It is our own 


pendent and sovereign State. Let 
us behave and regulate our affairs 
as free men; we are not suppressed 
and oppressed under the Tegime 
of a foreign domination; we have 
broken those chains, we have 
thrown off those shackles. My 
young friends, I look forward to 


:you,as the real makers-of Pakis- 


‘obvious claims of Urdu аз ‘the tan, do riot be exploited and “do 


official language of a Muslim 
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not be misled. Create amongst 
.complete unity and 
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aida. Set and example of State language. of. Pakistan в and requirements of Islam as set 
what youth can do. . going to be Urdu and no other out in the Holy Quran and the 
Havi failed +6 а language. Any one who tries to. Sunna; 


mislead you is really the enemy 
establishment of Pakistan, of. Pakistan, ` -Without one State- Wherein adequate provision 


thwarted frustra = 
failure, а соны Teen language, no nation can remain tied js iss ydus es 
have .now turned their attention up solidly together and function. y to profess and practise their 

6 : Look at-the history- of other coun-: religions and ee their cul- 


{о disrupt the State by creating a thes. Theret so fur as Ше tures; 


spht amongst the. Muslims of, 
Pakistan. These attempts have Staté languagd’ i4” concerned, Pak- ' егер the territorles now 
taken the shape principally of istan’s TUE shall be Urdu. ` included in or in accession with: ' 


Pakistan and such other territories 


encouraging provincialism. : ; 
. : as may hereafter be included in 
As long as you do not throw off- - a. - ў or accede ro Pakistan shall form 
this poison in our body politic, as ° а Federation wherein the units 
you will never be able to weld 2 will Бе autonomous with such 


boundaries and ‘limitations on 
their powers and authority as may 


verra pony qaid 


yourself, mould yourself, galvanise 
yourself into a real true nation. 
What we wantis not to talk about 
Bengali, Punjabi, Sindhi, Baluchi, 








Pathan and They are of 

ерше йаш Бш ace Dave p | fundamental rights including eq- 

you forgotten the lesson that was | - unlity -of status, of opportunity 

taught to us thirteen hundred | ала before law, social, economic 

years ago? - If I may point out, M and political Justice, and freedom 
md of thought, expression, belief, faith, 


you are all outsiders here Who. „rye IDEOLOGY OF PAKISTAN: worship end association, subject 


were the origina] inhabitants of hae 
Bengal—not those who ate now CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY to law and public majority; 


living. So what is the use of saying [The Objectives Resolution of -Wherein adequate provision 

‘we are Bengalis or Sindhis, or March 4, 1949 as adopted by the shall be made to safeguard the 

A eres nd or Punjabis’. No, we arè "Pakistan Constituent Assembly] legitimate interests of minorities 
ualims. . In^ the of pus and backward and depressed 
About language, as I have  beneflcient, the merciful; BES: 

already said, this is in order to Wherein the independence of 

- create disruption amongst the Whereas sovereignty over the the judiciary shall be fully 

.-Mussalmans. Your Prime Minis ,entire fmiverse. belongs, to’ God  gecured: up 

ter has rightly pointed this out in Almighty alone and the 'autharity - И E 

a recent statement and I am glad which He has delegated to the . Wherein the integrity of the 

that his government have decided State of Pakistan through its territories of the Federation, its 

to put down firmly any attempt to People for being exercised within ‘independence and all- its rights 

disturb the peace of’ this, province « the limits prescribed by him is а including its sovereign rights on 

by political. saboteurs or their sacred trust, pun sea and air shall be safe- 


agents Whether Bengali shall be . This Corstitûdnt. 7 Assembly ы 

the official language of this pro- representing’ ‘the peoplé ої ‘So that the people - of Pakistan 
vince is a matter for the elected Pakistan resolyes to frame a may. prosper afd attain their 
representatives of the people Of" constitution "for the . sovereign rightful and honoured ` place 
‚ this province fo decide. I Have по independent State of Pakistan... amongst the nations of the World 
doubt that this question shall be i and make their full contribution 
.decided solely in’ accordance with . Wherein the State shall -exercise towards .international peace. and 
^ the wishes of the inhabitants. of. its powers and authority ‘through progress and happiness .of of hums- 
` this province at the appropriate the chosen representatives of the “nity, i М 
time: з - + people; 


Let me tell you in the clearest Wherein the principles of THE DEMAND FOR BENGALI: 
language that there is no truth democracy. freedom equality, RAJKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 
that your normal life is going tO tolerance and social justice as [Extract from a speech by the 
be touched or dap ds {вт ав enunciated by Islam shall be fully COREE meni er ie The” CORE 
your Bengali language is concern- observed; + 
ed. But ultimately it is for you, В 1937 Assembly of Pakistan, April 
the. people .of this province, to Wherein Muslims shall - be 
decide what shall be the lenguage enabled to order their lives in the Professor Ra] Kumar Chakravarty 
of your province. But let me individual and collective spheres. (East Bengal: General): Sir, I have 
` make it very clear.to you Hat the ш accordance with the-téachings already tabled a motion on the 


ы =" 
- ^^ 
А " + - ` - * 


~ 


` 
Ld 


‘subject stating that Bengali 


should be one of the State lang- 
uageg of Pakistan. Now I rise to 
support the motion of Mr. Nur 
Ahmed and oppose the amend 
ment moved by the Honourable 
Pirzada Adus Sattar. Sir, Pakistan 
is a multi-lingual State.. There ig, 
therefore, scope for having more 


' than one language as the State 
' language or languages of Pakistan. 


If we look round end study the 
history of the progressive count 
ries of the world today, we find 
there are countries where there is 
more than one State language. 
For example, there is Canada; 
there is Switzerland and there is 
Russia. ‘Therefore, when I sup 
port the motion I do so because 
there, is а good precedent in 
favour of the statement that 
Bengali should be. one of the 
State languages of Pakistan. 


- Sir, in supporting this motion, I 
do so not in any spirit of rivalry 
against any other language. Cer- 
tainly, I have no objection to Urdu 
being one of the State languages 
of Pakistan. Аз regards Arabie, 
the claim of tbat also may be 
considered later on. In supporting 


this motion I have no il-wil ' 


against any people of this great 
Jand of Pakistan, but I merely 
express a genuine ‘and sponta- 
neous urge of the four crores of 
the people who inhabit eastern 
Pakistan. I believe, Sir, if the 
House adopts this motion, it will 
lead to a better understanding 
among all sections of the people 
of Pakistan, especially between 
its two wings. The stage bas now 
come, Sir, when the matter brooks 
no delay and we should come to 
a decision. 


Sir, you must have noted and 
the Members of this House must 
have seen in the Press that all the 
political organisations in East 
Bengal worth the name have 
supported the cause of Bengali to 
be one of the State languages of 
Pakistan. The Muslim League 
there, the Muslim League Parlia- 
mentary Party, the East Bengal 
Legislature, the Pakistan National 
Congress, the Executive Commit- 
тее of the Dacca University, the 
East Pakistan Jamaiti-Ulema- 
Islam and many organisations, 


whose number is legion, have 
supported the cause of Bengali. 
Then, Sir, last but not the least, 
the Press of East Bengal with one 
or two exceptions have supported 


the claim of Bengal; those who are. 


veterans in the fleld of journalism, 
have made a fervent appeal to 
their brothers in western Pakis- 
tan and to the people of western 
Pakistan generally to support the 
cause of Bengali ag one of the 
State languages of.. Pakistan. 
There are many other organisa- 
tions, leaders of thought and 
public opinion who have given 
their support unequivocally in 
respect of Bengali to be one of 
the Stave languages of P 


Sir, in supporting thig motion I 
do nothing more, and nothing less 
then express the genuine and 
Spontaneous urge of the numerous 
people of eastern "Pakisten. Sir, 
on behalf of East Bengal, I take 
this opportunity of conveying my 
sense of gratitude to those people 
in western Pakistan and to the 
members of ‘the Press, outside 
Eest Bengal, who have given 
support to our genuine and right 
cause. Particularly, I mention 
the name of Mr. Suleri, the Editor 
of the Evening Times, who had 
been to East Bengal, studted the 
situation himself and tried to give 
a picture to East Bengal, of the 
situation to his fellow-countrymen 
in western Pakistan. Sir, in sup- 
porting this motion, I hope nobody 
will find me guilty of narrow 
provincialism. It is no provincial- 
lism at all. It is the demand o? 
democracy; it is the demand of 
gelf-determination. Here аге more 
than four crores of people who 
want to determine for themselves 
what their State language should 
be; and I think, Sir, in the interest 
of the high principle of self-deter- 
mination, for which we all and 
the nations of the world stand 
today, and for the sake of demo- 
cracy. the claim of Bengali should 
not be overlooked for being one 
of the State languages of 
Pakistan. 


Sir, I would ask the House in 
this connection то realise the 


changes in some of our modern: 


politica] ideals. Formerly, the 
idea of a State was that there 
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would be one people, there would 
be one State and there would be 
one State language. Today, with 
the progress, of time, we find in 
many progressive countries of the 
world, there are different peoples 
inhabiting a State; there аге 
different languages spoken by the. 
people of the country and there 
are different State languages also 
as have already exemplified from 
the case of Canada, Switrerland 
and Russia. Sir, as a result of 
the introduction of more than one 
State languages in those coun- 
tries, their unity has not been 
jeopardized in any way... 

sir, the former idea of one 
State language-was the argument 
of imperialists when they wanted 
to foist their languages on-other 
people, and when they tried to 
have а cleavage between the 
rulers and the ruled. But today 
ihe situation has altered in Pakis- 
tan. We are a free, and indepen- 
dent and democratic people. I do 
not think there is any desire in 
any quarter in Pakistan to have 
imperialism.. I do not think there 
is any desire on the part of any- 
body today to creste a cleavage 
between the different sections of 
the people and I do not think 
there ig also any desire on the part 
of anybody to foist a language 
upon the unwilling people of any 
part of this country. Therefore 
Sir, I submir no harm will ensue 
uf Bengali is made one of the 
State languages of Pakistan. 


Sir, befare I conclude I shall say 
a few words about the literary 
and the linguistic merits of the 
Bengali language. It is not only 
the language of the majority of 
Pakistanis, but is also the richest 
language not only of Pakistan, but 
of the whole of the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent. It has a history of 
over & thousand yearg end has a 
wonderful vitality to develop and 
absorb foreign influences, In the 
last hundred years its develop- 
ment has been phenomenal... 
Not only that. It has its 
intricate roots ої connection 
with Sanskrit, with Hindustani, 
with Urdu and with Peraian. It 
is also the language which has 
most completely absorbed the 


spirit of western literature. Basil- 
cally eastern in origin, it is of all 
the languages of the subcontinent, 
the most modern and most wes 
tern in outlook. 


Sir, one word more and I have 
done. I find there is an amend- 
ment which seeks to postpone the 
consideration of the matter. Sir, 
in the opinion of us sitting on this 
ide -of the House, this proposal is 
поё ‘a sound and right one in the 
existing’. circumstanceg: of the 
country. This matter of Bengal 

being one of tbe State languages 


of’ Pakistan lias been hanging fire . 


.,Since the year 1948 when the Hon- 
ourfable Khwaja Nazimuddin was 
‘the Chief Minister of East Bengal. 
There wag an agitation then and 
he assured the people that he 
would вее that Bengal is made 
one of the State languages in 


Pakistan. Since then there have .. 


ееп repeated  agitationg and 
-demands over this issue.’ There 
have been very unfortunate and 
untoward ha There has 
“been promulgation of Sebtion 144. 
There. have. been arrests and 


‘detentions. There has been logs of . 


'; precious Hives also. We all deplore 
these happenings. Sir, by oppos- 
ing the postponement of, this 


motion. we want to put a stop to | 


all such unhappy events which 
may happen again if thig question 
is not tackled today. Therefore, 
Sir, I submit that the matter 
“brooks no delay and we should 
settle the matter once for all, now 
and here, and we should not aliow 


any more unfortunate incidents to `` 


occur in this connection. With 
these few words I support the 
motion and oppose the amend- 
ment. - 


THE PUNJAB LEFTIN DEFENCE 
OF BENGAL: IFTIKHAR- 
UDDIN 


[Extract from a speech in the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, 
November, 1953] 


Mian Muhammad Iftikharuddin 
(Punjab: Muslim): Mr. President, 
Sir, this amendment is a typical 
example of how Mr. Nurul Amin 
on the one hand and Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon on the other... 


The Honourable Malik Muham- 


mad Firoz Khan Noon, (Punjab: 
Muslim): Oh! oh! oh! 


Mian Muhammad . Iftikharud- 
din: . ... have agreed to protect 
their own interests and harm the 
interest of the people of Pakistan. 


"Mr. Nurul Amin may have scored . 


a point for his election propaganda 
but actually the people of Bengal 
should know that by the- mere 
sitting of the future Parliament of 
Pakistan for one session in East 
Bengal does not solvé thei" prob- 


Jems. ` Sir, the people of Bengal 


want that the matters which con- 
cern them should be decided -and 


worked out in offices in Dacca. Г 


can say with confidence that du- 


ring the last six years out of one 


thousand—cr even. ten thousend— 
people who visited the offices of 
the Central Government the. numx- 
ber of visitors from West Pakistan 


would have been very very large. 


I am sure out of a thousand per- 
sons visiting offices of the Central 
Government in Karachi only one 


person would have been from 


East Bengal; -999 people were 
Western Pakistanis. Non-official 
persons cannot afford to come to 
Karachi to present their griev- 
anceg to the officials. - | 


So, the people of Bengal have 
nob gained in any way. They are 
not fortunate 
brought here by a specially char- 


' tered plane of the Muslim League 


like the members of this Assemb- 
ly who by some hook or crook are 
able to get to Karachi . 


On the other hand, Mr. Firoz 
Khan Noon has succeeded in re- 


‘taining the offices of the Central 


Government in Karachi and add 
ing to the existing inefficiency be- 
cause when the Parliament is 
sitting on that side the offices here 
are bound to grow more ineffi- 
cient. You may say that a few 
Secretaries or a few Joint Secre- 
tarles or Deputy Secretaries may 
füy during the period when the 
Assembly is sitting in Dacca but 
that is not sufficient. The main 
offices cannot go there and so the 
inefficiency increases. The atten- 
tion of those officers is divided. So 
m general Mr. Noon, by agreeing 
to this, has harmed the interests 
of Pakistan in so far ав the future 
Government of Pakistan will be 


enough to be 


even more inefficient than itis -` 


today. The Ministers would be 
sitting there and the offices would 
be run here and no supervision 
would take place. Inefficiency 
will be greater. 

Both these leaders have succeed- 
ed, by. agreeing amongst them- 
selves, to safeguard their own 
interests. Mr. Nurul Amin can go 
and win the elections or perhaps 


‘try to postpone them, as he is ac- 


tually doing. Whether he succeeds 


‘in. this or not is a different matter. 


So Mr. Amin may go and boast 
that he has got a great feather in 
his cap and thus, win the elections. 
But actually both, as I have stat- 


-ed, Sir, have harmed the interests 


of Pakistan and have cheated the 
country. Mr. Nurul Amin, with 
due respect I say, has deceived the 
people of Bengal and Mr. Noon 
by agreeing to this has generally 
harmed the interests of the peo- 
ple of Pakistan and also the inter- 
ests of the people of western 
Pakistan, because, ag I have sald, 
the Central Government will be 
more incompetent than it is today. 
Sir, this amendment can be said 
to be realistic in one way and it 
can be seid: to be right too. It is 
in that sense in which my friend 
Mr. Nur Ahmed, who hag just sat 
down, has understood it, I think. 
It 1s realistic because it shows that 
the present arrangement wag not 
only cumbersome but it cannot 
solve the problems of the people 
of Pakistan even if the Assembly 
is taken to Dacca. I am not oppos- 
ing that amendment but what I 
say ig that even the taking of the 
Assembly for one session to East- 


ern Bengal does not solve the ' 


preblem. 


It із а realistic proposition in 
indicating to us that the present 
constitution is not only unrealistic 
but cumbersome. The only solu- 
tion is that you give full-fledged 
powers to the Government at 
Dacca, absolutely complete po 
wers in all matters that concern 
East Bengal and the areas on that 
gide. You then have a full-fledged 
government here on а federal 
basis in western Pakistan. Then 
you should confederate with the 
Government of East Bengal When 


* yt 


э. Ж 
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I & 4 ‘You confederate’ I have in 
mind what confederation means. 


What I have in mind is that 
there should be just committees 


* representing the two Cabinets for ` 
." foreign affairs and defence. Let 
there be a fullfledged department ` 


of each subject on this side, Let 
there be one Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and one: committee for de- 
fence and one for foreign affairs 
and тете should be- опе from one . 
zoné and the other fram the other 
rone; Then there can be one Presi- 
dent and one Vice-President, that 
also ‘one from one zone and the 
other from the other zone. Simi- 
larly, the President would be from 
one zone and the Vice-President 
from the other. That Committee 
which -will run our foreign affairs 
and our defence affairs will cer- 
tainly sit in Dacca or the 
Governor-General ог President 
may go to Dacca for 6 months and 
may remain here for six months. 
But the actual departments will 
be governed in their own areas 
and will be governed efficiently. 
There will be no question of intri- 
gue in that case. 


This would be in keeping with 
the Lahore Resolution which de 
minded complete -autonomy ` on 


both sides.  Realists: who were - 


actually inspired by the ‘desire for 
independence and not the desire for 
power politics, as are the people 
of-today, people who rule today, 
as the people in. 1940 were, they 
worked on-the right lines апа as 
thelr aspirations were Tight зо 
their decisiong were also right. 
"They clearly-sald that there will 
be two autonomous States; one in 
northern and one in north-eastern 
areas of the then united India 
That із the only way and in future 
when our Parliament , works for 


'Sramik Party led by Mr. AK. imports, 


- by some Hindu organisations. 


were as follows: (i) Recognition _ 
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would ‘be functioning without . ples ‘Committee of the. Pakistani 
supervision... ^ "uu Constituerit "Assembly bad- pro- 

ee posed Urdu as the ‘only ‘official 
THE 1954 ELECTIONS IN EAST language in 1960, and had led in 


BENGAL 1952 to widespread ‘strikes and 

d nstrati in which a n : 
[Extract from a report in Keesings’ bas. of students. were killed ndi : 
1047, 1954]. Ar chives, April the police. had opened Яге when - 


the crowds got out of сер, (2). 
- Provincial electiong held.in East - - Rejection of the „гаў Constitu- 
Bengal (East Pakistan) from. tion, the dissolution of the Consti- 
March 8-11 resulted in «an over-. tuent Assembly, and its replace-. 
whelming victory for the United .ment by ‘a directly elected body. 
‘Front (Jugto Front), an alliance ^ (3) Complete autonomy for East 
of. ‘parties’ opposed to the ruling Pakistan in matters extept 
Moslem League. The resulta were defence, foreign policy, and: cur- 


as follows: $ rency, which would be reserved 
Moslem Seats (237) | 

United Front | : 223 

Moslem , League as > m P ` -10 

Independents М мы, "n "um x MENU SALES 

KhilafatecRabani ° eee ul V | 


t 


ж 


Î 15, Minority Seats (72) ^ ^ эсу 


Pakistan National Congress ` * 24 
Minority United: Front. AU. Е E 10 
Ganatantri Dal ` m "T ue en SE 3 
Communists - ا‎ и 
‘Scheduled Caste Federation "LN "T 27 
Christian ie ыл DS So uus bs 
Buddhists ie mi c4; e c ۾‎ 
. Independent (Caste Hindu) eu se me Ug 
es 


The United Front included three to the Central Legislature. c" 
Moslem opposition parties: The . Complete freedoríi from the Centre 

Awami Moslem League, formed with regard to export of jute. (5) . 
in 1949-by, Mr. H.S. Suhrawardy, Consultation between the. Centre " 
a former Chief Minister of Bengal and. East Pakistan on the alloca- . 
before’ partition, the ‘Krishak Чоп of foreign exchange for 
(6) ‘Abolition - óf - “the ` 
Indo-Pakisteni passport апа. visa ` 
system апа of existing restrictions 
on trade between East and West. 
(7) -Devaluation of the Pakistani 
rupee. + i zd РЕ ‚© 


Although foreign policy issues 
played no-major part in the elec- - 
tion campaign, the Awami Moslem 
‘League (the. ee puis in Du. 

- Bengali an official language United Front) was 
СТЕ -(This issue- hostile. to the acceptance of U.S., 
had aroused strong feeling.in the military aid, which the provincial 


Fazlul Hug, also a former Chief 
Minister- of Bengal;. and the 
Nizamialam, a religious group 
representing the mullahs. It. was 
also supported by the Communists 
and -other Left wing groups, and 


+ 


‘The main iterhs in its programme 


`` province ‘since the Basic Princi кешеп оше Саде; Maulana 


Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani, de- 
hounced on. March 19 as a 'slave 

pact -with the ‘American Imperi- 
alist eer 


Ah MG ‘TREASON’: 
MOHAMMED ALI ВОСИА. 

(Statement of Mohammed All, the 
. Prime Minister A Pakistan on the 


dissolution of the U.E. RRRS 
` 1954). s С 


After discussed with the East 
Bengal Chief Minister and his 
colleagues in Karachi, we conclu- 
ded that the Administration in the 
Province has virtually broken 
down, and that the present Minis- 
try is not able either to secure the 
ives and properties of the people 
of East Bengal or to inspire that 
confidence in the Administration 
- and the people which is an esgen- 
tlal prerequisite to the working of 
an orderly and progressive Govern- 
ment.. We have therefore decided 
to take over the administration of 
the Province under Section 92 (A) 
of the Government of India Act 
of 1935 as adapted by Pakistan, 
which is the basis of the country’s 


92 (S) dismissing the Provincial 
Ministry have been promulgated. 


They will remain in force for the. 


minimum time necessary to Testore 
law and order and public confi- 
dence so - that Parliamentary 
government can function success- 
filly, These orders do. not affect 
the present provincial HE 
which will continue in being.. 

In the light of information in 
the Government's possession, two 
factors: stand out clearly. First, 
there are. disruptive forces and 
enemy agents actively at work in 
East Bengal to- undermine the 
integrity of Pakistan by setting 
Moslem ^“ against -Moslem, class 
against class, and Province against 
the Centre. The means used for 
achieving: their immediate objec- 
tive of- disrupting Pakistan and 


taking over the Province is to. 


create confusion ~ and “economic 
_ chaos by sabotaging and destroying 

ita “industrial progress. The second 
factor in the situation is that Mr. 


EE Fazlul. Hug and his colleagues are 
not prepared to take the action 


r 


necessary to cope with this situa- 
tlom  ; ; 
...the modus operandi in all 
the Kast Bengal distürbances had 
beén- carefully ^ planned  before- 
hand: ~The significance of the 
Dacca. rios lay in the fact that a 
person who led the riotous men 
against the gaol staff was arrested 


red-handed by the Ihspector-Gene- , 


ral of. Police, was subsequently 
released: because, of bts political 
influence with the United Front, 
and was later sworn in as a Min- 
ister in Mr. Fazlul Huq's expend- 
ed Cabinet. At a public meeting 
attended by the Chief Minister, 
the .Inspector-General of Police 
and. other officers who had dared 
to do their duty were severely 
condemned апа their immediate 
dismissal demanded. А respons- 
ible leader of the United Front 
also publicly threatened the lynch- 
ing of an official. 


The Adamji mills riots had 
taken place while a Minister of 
the Provincial Government was 
presem at the mill premises; also 
present on the spot at that time 
were the Deputy Inspector-Gene- 
ral af Police, an additional Dis 
trict Magistrate, the Superintend- 
ent of Police a sub-divisional 
officer, a picket of the East Pakis- 
tan. Rifles) and a body of armed 
policemen. While the carnage 
went on the police were not 
allowed, to open fire to disperse 
the rioters and prevent loss of life 
and property... the rlots had dealt 
dastardly blows at the two biggest 
industrial establishments in East 
Bengal (ie, the Karnaphuli and 
Adamji mills), and that no Gov- 
ernment could afford to ignore a 
situation pregnant with such dis 
astrous possibilities for the well- 
being of the Province and the 
future of Pakistan. 


It was clear to us that since his 
last visit to Karachi, Mr. Fazlul 
Hug's psychological make-up had 
undergone a remarkable тпеїа- 

- his previous 


morphosis. ' 
. Visit. he had informed us that he 


was - gravely, concerned with the 
growth of Communist influence in. 


` his Province, which had. come to 
the- forefront during and after Ње 


elections In‘ fact, as- в. result of 
this’ Tealization;- he. 


ы * 


.course of 


said that 


FH 
"V 
whereas formerly he was in 
favour of a Centre. which had res- 
ponsibility only- for the three sub- 
Jects mentioned in the United 
Front--maniMesto, he had now 
come to the view, that there must 
be a strong Centre. During his 
second visit, however, he firmly 
maintained that there were no 
communists and no communism in 
East Bengal -As for a strong 
Ceritre he made & startling pub- 
Aic pronouncement symptomatic 
of this same change of attitude. In 
an interview with Reuter and 
New York Times correspondents 
he stated that bis ultimate objec- 
tive was to secure independence 
for East Bengal. Confronted with 
this gtatement, he denied having 


ever made it, and issued a contra- 


diction to that effect. Three days 
later, however, Mr. Huq again 
changed his mind and ın the 
certain discussions 
plainly told us that his objective 
was an independent East Bengal... 


The statements made by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq during his recent visit 
to Calcutta had to be taken into 
consideration when, speaking at a 
reception on May 4, he had said 
that he did ‘not believe in the poli- 
tical division of the country’, and 
that the country, India, ‘exists as a 
Whole’. Mr: Hug had also said: ‘1 
am in fact, not familiar with the 
fwo words Pakistan and Hindus- 
tan’, ‘and · had added that he 
considered those to be ene 
mies of India who had dtvided 
India. These’ disloyal utter- 
ances, fit ‘in - with the histo- 
rical fact. that . Mr. Farzlul Hug 
opposed the. estabHshment of Pak- 
istan.-: . I leave Mr, Fazlul Huq 
and his various statements to the 
judgement of my countrymen. I 
have no doubt that their verdict 
wil be that Mr. -Fazlul Huq is a 
iraltor to Pakistan. I should say 
that heis a. traitor even to East 
Bengal,..because no man in his 
senses could imagine that an inde- 
pendent Bengal would last, even 
ag -long as Hyderabad did Mr. 
‘Faziul Hug’s -pronopneements re- 


- garding the independence of East 


Bengal viewed -against his pre- 
vigus statements on this subject 
in- . Calcutta, convinced my col- 


leagues and myself that in Mr. 


Fazlül. Hug. we were dealing, not 


Y 


~ merely with a provincial Chief 
Minister whose Government 
would not take the administrative 
measures that any responsible 
Government would take but with 
a political leader who was funda- 
mentally disloyal to Pakistan. 


(Keesing’s Contemporary 
Archives, 1954, pp. 1374649) 
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Miitary 
rule 


CALL IT BENGAL: MUJIBUR 
-RAHMAN 





[Extract from a speech in- the 
Constituent Assembly August, 1955| 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: Sir, 
- you will see that they want to 
place the words ‘East Pakistan’ 
instead of ‘East Bengal’. We have 
demanded so many times that you 
should make it Bengal (Pakistan). 
The word ‘Bengal’ has a history, 
bas а tradition of its own. You 
can change it only after the people 
have been consulted. If you want 
to change it, then we will have to 
go back to Bengal and ask them 
whether they accepi It. 


So far as the question of One- 
Unit ig concerned Ж can come in 
the Constitution. Why do you 
want to take it up just now? What 
about the State language, Bengali, 
what about joint electorate? What 
about autonomy?  'The people of 
East Bengal will be prepared to 
consider Unit with. all these 
things. So, L appeal to my friends 
on that side to allow the people 
to give their verdict in any way, 
in the form of a referendum or in 
the form of a plebiscite Let the 
people of the Frontier say that 
they want one unit. At the mo- 
mem, they say -that they are 
against it, But Dr. Khan Sahib 
said the other day that people 
were in favour of One-Unit but 


his brother Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan and Pir Sahib of Manki 
Sharif said that they’ were against 
it Now who will judge it? Who 
should be the judge? If the people 
of the Frontier say that they are in 
favour of One-Unit, we have no 
objection to that Similarly in 
Sind, Mr. Khuhro says that they 
‘are in favour of it, while Mr. G. M. 
Syed and others вау that people 
are against One-Unit. All right, 
if they are in favour let a referen- 
dum be held and let the people 
decide themselves and we 
accept it. 


As far as Karachi is concerned 
there should be no referendum in 
Karachi because it i8 the Federal 


‘Capital made by Quaid-e-Azam 


and we will not allow people to 
insult Quaid-e-Azam and the late 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. We have 


. no right to take Karachi from the 


people of Karachi end from the 
people of East Pakistan. It be 
longs to us also аз it belongs to 
other parts of Pakistan. We have 
spent so much money for its deve- 
lopment. Why do you want to 
make another Capital and spend 
hundreds and thousands of rupees 
and for which you will require at 
least 50 years. For these reasons, 
I appeal to my friends ‘zulum mat 
karo bhai’. If- you will force it 
upon us, then we have to adopt 
unconstitutional means, You must 
proceed constitutionally. If you do 
not allow the people to follow con- 


stitutional means, they will -per- 


force adopt unconstitutional 
means. This is what has happen- 
ed all over the world and it can 
be seen from the history of the 
world. So I appeal to you,-if 
you love Pakistan, though unfor- 
tunately after the achievement of 
Pakistan, you are at the helm of 


affairs and those people who’ 


fought for its establishment are 
-no more with us, 


/' So, I will appeal to you, although 
you have got force at your dis- 
posal, that for the sake of Pakis- 
tan, for the sake of democracy, for 
the sake of humanity, for the sake 
of Quaid-e-Azam, go to the people, 
let the people give their verdict 
and we will accept it. If the peo- 
ple of Frontier, Sind, Bahawelpur, 


Khairpur, Baluchistan, want One- 


will: 


L 
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Unit, we will have no objection to 
that. People of Eest Bengal at 
once will tell them, take it. "We 


have no objection to that. So, Sir, 


I appeal to my friends who are in 

the fortunate position to consider 

our views and consider people's 

opinion and consider about Pakis- 

tan, do not wrong.and ruin Pak- 

I for God's sake. Thank you, 
IT. ' i І 


GIVE _ US DEMOCRACY: 
MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


| Extract ! 
Constituent 


- Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: 1g it 
поё an insult to the Members of 
the Constituent Assembly who are 
the representatives of the people 


that all power vests with the Gov- ~ 


ernor-General these days? He can 
do everything; he is in power in 
Pakistan. Why have you given 
him. во much power without deter- 
mining whether the people will 
like it or not? He enjoys such a 
vast power that he can dismiss 
any one he likes, he can appoint 
anyone, he can extend the dates 
of the meetings of the Assembly, 
he can dissolve the House, What 
about Karachi? Have you taken 
the opinion of the people? They: 
are all against it. But what have 
we seen? The other day, the 
Governor-General by promulgat- 
ing an order has demarcated the 
boundary of the Federal Capital 
Sir, the Governor-General has 
been appointed by Her Majesty. 
the. Queen of England and he ‘is 
not the representative of the peo- 
ple of Pakistan. We sre.the true. 
representatives of the people and 
we' should decide whether Karachi 
should be included in One-Unit or 


not; he cannot demarcate the. 


boundary of the Federal Capital 
so far as Karachi is concerned. It 
is the Karachi of: everybody; it із 
ihe property of everybody; it is the 


property of East Bengal; it is the. 


propetty of Sind; it is the pro- 
perty of the Punjab; it is the pro- 
perty of the Frontier Province. 
My friend, Mr. Khuhro, will 
remember that when he- oppo- 


sed the’ exclusion’ of Karachi 


from Sind, the Quaid-e-Azam had 
said, that it would be the Federal 


Capital of everybody. Now what 


~ 
+ 


‘from speech in "the 
Ахлы, Aug., 1955] 


ч. 


we find is that our ruling clique 
is declaring before the whole 
world that they are the lovers of 
Pakistan and they are the lovers 
‘of Quaid-e-Azam; they are. But 
my friends, we have never seen 


‘Treachery’ Benches today. 


ON ONE UNIT IN WEST 
PAKISTAN: MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


[Speech in Constituent Assembly, 
April 1955] 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (East 
Bengal: Muslim): Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, I regpectfuly accept the 
ruling given by the Chair and, 
will, therefore, move the first part 
of my motion. l move: 


‘That the Bill be circulated for 
purposes of eliciting public opi- 
nion thereon by the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1955. 


Mr. Speaker, Sir, it has been 
declared by the Honourable Sar- 
dar Amir Azam Khan that public 
opinion has already enlisted its 
support to the One-Unit Bill I do 
nat know how Sardar Amir Azam 
Khan has got the public opinion 
ascertained with regard to this 
Bill, Has he consulted the District 
Magistrates, or has he got the 
support of the Muslim League 
Ruling clique in favour of 
this One-Unit ВШ before it 
has been moved in this House? 
I fail to understand how he can 
claim to have the support of the 
people of Pakistan in favour of 
this One-Unit ВШ. In fact, this 
issue was never put befare the 
public at any time. Even, Sir, at 
the time of the last general elec- 
tions in the provinces of Punjab, 
Sind, Frontier and other places, 
this issue was not involved. But, 
the issue has come before the Cor- 
stituent Assembly and it is propo- 
sed to integrate all the provinces 
into one unit without consulting 
public opinion. | 


How can Sardar Amir Azam вау 
that the people are in favour of 
One-Unit? Sir, you have seen 
what happened in the province of 
Sind. Before Mr. Khuhro, there 
was the Pirrad# Ministry and 
when 1% was felt that the Pirrada 


Minisiry was not 

One-Unit, they dismissed that 
Ministry and installed the Khuhro 
Ministry instead. And, Sir, Mr. 
Khuhro was not even a Member 
of the Assembly at that time. 
These things happen here—Minis- 
tries are dismissed and new Minis 


tries are appointed, and even. 


transferred as was the case m 
East Bengal Mr. Abu Husain 
Sirkar was appointed Chief Min- 
ister of Fast Bengal by the Cen- 
tral Government, while he was a 
Minister in the Centre. There was, 
again, an ordinance issued by His 
Excellency the Governor-General 
appointing Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief 
Minister-designate of West Pak- 
isten. Sir, only such things are 
possible in Pakistan. You will 
notice that it is in Pakistan that 
such acts are committed and no- 
where else in the world. You 
might have seen that in Sind, 
even Honourable Members who 
are against this One-Unit are 
being harassed and interned and 
externed by the Khuhro Min- 


The Honourable 
Khubro (Sind: Muslim): 
point of explanation, Sir... 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: It is 
only the ruling clique in Sind that 
ig in. . . . favour of this One-Unit 
move. .. 


The Honourable Mr. M A 
Khuhro: The Honourable Mem- 
ber 18 making insinuating 
remarks... 


, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: Mr. 
Speaker, will you allow this man 
to interrupt my speech? 


Mr. Speaker: I cannot allow 
any personal explanation at this 
stage. Let the Honourable Mem- 
ber speak without interruptions. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: We 
have seen such things happening 
in Sind. If they are sure that the 
people in general are in favour of 
One-Unit, let there be a referen- 
dum on this question and then 
only you can know the true 
public opinion. So far as we are 
concerned, we know that people in 
Sind are against this One-Unit. It 
is only: Mr. Khuhro and his party 
of а few members who are in 


Mr. M. A. 
On a 


in favour of. 


favour of thig One-Unit move qnd 
they are just trying to satisfy the 
whims of the ruling clique at the 
Centre. This is the etate of affairs 
in Sind. 


Now, take the сизе of Punjab. I 
definitely know Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon had some difference of opi- 
nion over the question of One- 


of a sudden Mr. Firoz Khan Noon 
who was till the previous day a 
firishta and was called the best 


next morning. He was dismissed 
and he is now dubbed as anti-Pak- 
istani or anti-State because the 
ruling cHque at the Centre do not 
see eye to eye with him. 


Then what have we seen in the 
Frontier? Sardar Abdur Rashid 
who was similarly a ‘ftrishta’ like 
Firoz Khan Noon, and who was 
the man who had moved the One- 
Unit Bill in the Frontier Assemb- 
ly and who was also considered 
as the best man in Pakistan by the 
ruling cHque and who was asked 
to mobilise public opinion in 
favour of One-Unit in ММЕР. 
when he later on demanded the: 
verdict af the people on this plan, 
and found it against One-Unit and 
he agreed with that, he was dis- 
missed all of a sudden and a man, 
not even a member of the Fron- 
tier Assembly, was made the 
Chief Minister of that Province. 
Now, Sir, who will judge it and 
who will decide the future of this 
country? 1з it the ruling clique 
which will decide the future of 
Pakistan or the people will decide 
н? 


THE NEED FOR AUTONOMY: 
MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


(Extract from a Speech in the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, 
February, 1956] 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: АП 
right, Sir, I call tt a part of my 
speech. So, Sir, E.B. Railway had 
a net profit of Hs. 196 lakhs in 
1948-49 and a net profit of Rs. 139 
lakhs in 194950. But Annexure 
«т... 1951-52, -show that ЕВ. 
Railway suffered a loss of Rs. 65 


EN 


- 


lakhs.in 1948-49 and a loss of Ба. 
107 lakhs in 1949-50. Such rever- 
ваї of certified and immutable 
account ig not only preposterous 
and unthinkable in any commer- 
cial concern but the same is even 
actionable in law. То add to the 
wonders, the present management 
of the Railway still tries to argue 
out this too obvious contradiction 
in their accounts in 1948-49 and 
1049-50 that they had some other 
accounts of debits, nat taken into 
consideration in the Profit and 
Los Accounts of these two years. 


The management at the same 
time vehemently maintains that 
profit and loss accounts of those 
years are perfectly correct. The 
explanation cannot possibly be 
cJumsier and more stupid In a 
word, EB. Railway must have 
been a profitable concern, though 
it has made only a nominal profit 
as ls shown in the positive diffe- 
rence between the incomings and 
outgoings of E.B. Railway in the 
Accountant General, Pakistan, re- 
venues returns, But from 1950-51, 
it has been a deliberate effort of 
the Railway Admintstration to 
represent E.B. Railway as a losing 
concern throughout, even by re- 
versing previous accounts to cover 
up gross mismanagement and 
bungling of the warst type. 


In fact, if E.B. Railway admi- 
nistration was only tolerably 
efficient, it could have earned а 
respectable amount of profit in 
place of a nominal profit of Rs. 21 
lakhs a year. Even the profit and 
loss accounts in the Appropriation 
Accounts of Pakistan Railways 
underestimate the profit by deduct- 
ing from gross earnings an average 
interest charge of about Rs. 120 
lakhs a year for the entire capital 
account of the EB. Railway assets, 
the bulk of which has been recei- 
ved as an inheritance from pre- 
Pantition India and not formed by 
any subsequent capital expendi- 
ture. The entire interest charge 
bas moreover been made over to 
the Central Railway Reserve Fund 
rather than to the Reserve Fund 
of the EB. Railway. Moreover, 
appropriation to the depreciation 
fund, from the gross earnings have 
also worked out to an annual aver- 


way were unnecessarily inflated 
by purchasing from Japan 2b 
MGYD class locomotives at a cost 
of Rs. 150 lakhs, 10 diesel engines 
at a cost of Rs. 1 crore, 13 engines 
at Rs. 1 crore and 700 wagons at 
a cost of Rs. 210 lakhs, in all cost- 
ing Rs. 560 lakhs, all of which are 
lying idle and cannot be used. - 


Honourable Deputy Speaker: 
Very interesting, but all of ìb is 
irrelevant. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: I am 
sorry, Sir, I have to finish it. 


Honorable Deputy 
Please, finish it quickly. 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman: All 
right, Sir. The losses due to this 
only work up to Rs. 80 lakhs a 
year. Moreover nine old but good 
engines of E.B. Railway were 
made over to North-Western 
Railway at their depreciated book 
values and in their place mine 
diesel engines were bought by E.B. 
Railway on which interest charge 
was made heavier thereby. Again, 
EB. Railway has suffered an aver- 
age annual loss of Rs 12 lakhs a 
year, by maintaining a surplus 
staff of pre-Partition India and by 
giving expatriation allowance of 
about Rs. 2 lakhs a year for em 
ployses preferring domicile in the 
western wing of the country. Е 
E.B. Railway were and is even 
tolerably efficiently managed, it 
could easily give and can give an 
annual profit of Rs. 300 lakhs. A 
question may be asked here, how 
could E.B. Railway mismanage 
and bungle its affairs so badly as 
to bring it to the level of nearly 
no profit. The answer is simple. 
The Railway Division of the 
Ministry of Communications could 
nob maintain any effective control 
from distant Karachi on the 
Chittagong management who 
worked Hke little dictators and 
did whatever they liked...It should, 
therefore, be frankly admitted 
that commercial concerns like 
Railways in East Bengal cannot 
be administered from distant 
Karachi and as such the same 
should be controlled locally as a 


In the Central Government 
Services, those who form 66 per 
cent of the population are not 


Speaker: - 


getting a 5 per cent share. The 
East Bengal people are educated, 
but they &re not getting their 
share. Sir, we do not blame the 
West Pakistan people. In fact we 
want autonomy for them also. If 
East Pakistan gets autonomy, the 
West Pakistan people will also 
get autonomy. We blame the 
Tuling junta. These jagirdars 
suppressed the peoples’ opinion 
in West Pakistan. They are so 
much suppressed, they cannot 
cry, they cannot demand, but 
the people of East Pakistan are 
politically conscious. They chal- 
lenge anybody and everybody. 
They challenge Mr. Fazlul Haq, 
Mr. Subrawardy, Moulana Bha- 
shani; they challenge their leaders. 
They tell their leaders “You have 
done this wrong and we will not 
vote for you but they have been 
suppressed, persecuted and they 
have been economically ruined. 


URDU . AND BENGALI: 
MOULANA 
[Extract from a Speech Ьу 


Moulana Abdur Rashid Tarka- 
bagish in the Constituent Assembly, 


January, 1956] 


Thus eight years have passed. 
Urdu has been made compulsory 
in the extreme village primary 
schools, Different ways and means 
have been adopted for the intro- 
duction of Urdu in East Pakistan 
but no such machinery has so far 
been installed in West Pakis- 
tan even if one out of curiosity 
likes to learn the language of 44 
crores of people. We would have 
considered them to be the worthy 
leaders if they had adopted the 
same method for including Ben- 
gali ag a compulsory subject in 
the educational institutions in 
West Pakistan as they did in the 
ease of Urdu in East Pakistan. 
But what we witnessed during the 
past eight years was that by hook 
or by crook all efforts were made 
to push Urdu to become the State 
language and to ignore Bengali. 
This has been done in accordance 
with an oath they have taken in 
this regard. And the continuance 
of English for a further 20 years 
with the declaration of Urdu and 
Bengal ag official languages 18 
linked with the same motive and 


TT 
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oath to- rum Bengali, conceal 
their ukerior motive and the 
cat was out of the bag when 
in clause 31 of the Bill they pro- 
vided that it should be the duty 
of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments to take all poseible 
measureg for the development and 
growth of a national language. 
The alphabet ‘A’ does not mean 
two but ‘one’. There shall be only 
one national language. There is 


years. They have 
‘one’. They could not dare to 
state the reasons as to why there 
ghould be one. If they want to 
argue that the word ‘one’ has been 
coined for the solidarity of the 
country, а question obviously 
arises: what will be the criterion 
to decide that one State language? 
Those who believe in democracy 
will surely agree with the crite- 
rion that the language of the 
majority of the population should 
be the State language. 


DISTORTION OF ISLAM: 
MUJIBUR M 
[Speech їп the Constituent 


Assembly, January, 1956] 


Sheikh Mujtbur Rahman: Pak- 
istan is for Pakistanis. Pakistan 
has not been formed for the Mus- 
lims alone. My friend says: ‘We 
want to make a constitution for 
all the Muslims of the world’. All 
right, then, why are you not mak- 
ing a constitution for the 50 crores 
of Muslims of the entire world? 
You have the monopoly because we 
the Pakistanis are Muslims, but 
there are Muslims in India, Mus 
lims in Indonesia, we have Mus- 
lims in Iraq, in Egypt and in 
Turkey, and at other places. Mus- 
lims are not only in Pakistan. 
Then why should this constitution 
be confined to the Muslims of 
Pakistan alone: it should be for the 
Muslims of the world—as if you 
have a monopoly from Allah that 
you would make a comstitution for 
the whole Muslim world? Why 
not make constitution for every 
other community in Pakistan, 80 
that there should be two Houses 
—one for the Muslims and another 
for the minoritieg—or say five or 


six Houses, for also Hindus, Chris- 
tians, Buddhists, etc, each having 
one House to themselves. But you 
are making an Islamic Constitu- 
tion, My friend -sayg& ‘Oh, for 
Islam’, but Islam means justice; 
Islam meang equity; Islam means 
fairplay; Islam meang equal dis- 
tribution of wealth among the 
people according to the. needs of 
the individual. My friends of the 
United Front say that they cannot. 
They want to bluff the people of 


‚ Pakistan in the name of Islam. 


FOR JOINT ELECTORATE: 
MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


[Extract from a Speech in the 
Constituent Assembly, January, 
1956] 


Shelkh Mujibur Rahman: Now, 
I come to the question of electo- 
rates, Sir, nowhere in’ any Con- 
stitution in the world, you will 
find that they have provided for 
electorates in it except perhaps in 
the cage of South Africa where 
they have two races—the privile- 
ged class and the unprivileged 
class. They have in South Africa 
Indians, Pakistanis and the Afri 
cans. But in Pakistan there ig no 
such difference. But they have 
deliberately left this provision 
untouched in the Constitution. 
Why have they done so? They 
want to deceive the minority com 
munity living in Pakistan. Sir, I 
recently had been to East Bengal 
and there I had the chance of dis- 
cussing the Constitution with the 
masses in general There, the 
people want joint electorates, but 
they are helpless They cannot 
raise their feeble voice against the 
Centre and if they dare to do that, 
the next day the Ministry of Mr. 
Abu Hussain Sarkar will fall 1 
fail to understand why they do 
not want to give joint electorate 
to the people when they are them- 
selves asking for it. Nowhere in 
the world are there separate 
electarates excepting in South 
Africa where they have got two 


classes. the privileged class and 


the unprivileged class. Here, in 
spite of the persistent demand by 
the minority for joint electorates, 
you are not agreeable to it. What 
is this all? Is it democracy or 
that that you are denying the 


м 


right to the people to exercise 
their own free-wil. I say, they 
had not the moral courage to put 
down in writing that there shall 
be a joint electorate or separate 
electorate. They have not the 
courage to face the masses and 
therefore they want to hoodwink 
them. I know the views of the 
people in Bengal over this Consti- 
tution, I had been to Dacca 
recently. 


My friendg cannot dare to face 
the people of East Bengal. Though 
Mr. Fazlul Hug is considered to 
be a most popular man, yet he 
could not address the public meet- 
ing the other day at Dacca. No 
body could hear him, with the 
result that Mr. Fazlul Huq had to 
leave the place under the protec- 
tion of armed police. 


THE IMAGE OF THE BENGALI: 
AYUB ON EAST BENGAL 


Extracts from ‘Friends Not 
asters’: A Political Biography 
by Mohammad Ayub Khan, 
Gene University Press, Karachi 
19 


The Early Experiences 


Khawaja Nazimuddin was the 
Chief Minister of the province 
when I went there as G.O.C. He 
wag a pious man, with a long 
political record But it wag a 
torture for him to give a decision. 
I saw him in his office many times: 
I would see an impressive head 
behind a pile of papers 
covered him up to the nose. It 
was commonly believed that the 
Chief Minister had a method of 
his own to deal with problems: 
any flle requiring a decision was 
quietly pushed under tbe pile and 
there it remained till with the 
passage of time the problem solved 
itself..Hamidul Haq was known 
to be a clever man but there was 
a general impression that he was 
standing in the way of develop- 
ment as he was averse to amy 
Muslim from outside East Pakis- 
tan coming into the province: and 
setting up anv industry. Discour- 
aged, some who wanted to invest 
went back to India; others drifted 
to Karachi. Not. I should add, 
that it was easy to set up an in- 


dustry: there wag no power, no 
communications, and even land 
was difficult to get. - 


I could see that a mental barrier 
against outsiders was being erec- 
ted. This proved a great deterrent 
to the ‘movement of people and 
capital into East Pakistan. The 
attitude in West Pakistan was dif- 
ferent: there was no emotional or 
political antipathy to the people 
coming from India. A large num 
ber of Muslim refugees from the 
United Provinces of India and 
Bombay and other Indian cities 
came to West Pakistan after in- 
dependence and played a major 
part in itg industrialization. Simi- 
larly, in the armed forces and in 
the civil services there were a 


number of refugees. 


At the time of Independence 
there was only one East Pakistani 
officer in the Superior Civil Ser- 
vices, This necessitated posting 
officers from West Pakistan, or 
from amongst the refugees, to the 
provincial government. They came 
to be regarded as symbols of out- 
side interference among the edu- 
cated classes. The new middle 
class in the province began nurs- 
ing a grievance against their West 
Pakistani compatriots. They found 
themselves lagging behind in res- 
pect of positions of authority, in 
Jobs generally and in commercial 
fields in particular. The provin- 
cial leadership was faced with a 
difficult situation. They could face 
the problems squarely, identify 
the causes and work to create an 
adequate social and economic 
infra-structure, supported by cor- 
responding educational and tech- 
nical institutions, to prepare the 
youth of the province to compete 


with the rest of the country on- 


merit. This required sober think- 
ing and dedicated hard work, 
neither of which was forthcoming. 
The alternative wag to build up 
political pressure and shift all the 
blame to West Pakistan. Some of 
the political agitators found this a 
much more convenient! and popu- 
lar course of action. Consequently, 
the political life of the province 
was given an agitational pattern 
and it worried and saddened me. 
I could see that some of the poli- 


tical demagogues were going to 
exploit the emotions of the people. 


I had а revealing encounter 
with Suhrawardy at that time 
which gave me an insight into his 
mind. There was a function at 
Curzon Hall in Dacca. Someone 
introduced me to Suhrawardy and 
this was the first time I met him 
‘General’, he addressed me with 
his characteristic flourish, ‘they 
have issued an expulsion order. 
But they do not know that I can 
finish Nazimuddin in no time.’ I 
said, ‘Mr. Suhrawardy, why don't 
you leave East Pakistan alone? 
Haven’t they got enough problems 
without your adding to them?’ 
What he said in reply I cannot 
repeat because the man is dead, 
but it gave me sufficient indication 
of how he intended to explott the 
situation in East Pakistan. Since 
he was a key figure in politics, I 
knew then that the agitational 
pressures which were being built 
up in the province were not going 
to subside in a hurry... 


.I was distressed that a popula 
tion of such a large size should 
produce so few men of the requi- 
site standard. I took up this 
matter with the provincial gov- 
ernment and urged them to start 
good publie schools where intelli- 
gent young men could be given 
the necessary training to build 
thelr mind, body, and character... 
Perhaps they thought that tbe 
general reaction to the establish- 
ment of publie schools would not 
be favourable. I remember, for 
example, that an article was pub- 
lished in Maulana Akram Khan’s 
newspaper, Azad, condemning the 
government for planning to start 
schools for the rich at the expense 
of the poor... 


The thing that surprised me was. 


the lack of manpower with qua- 
lities of leadership. The Army 
Selection Board would visit East 
Pakistan every six montbs. In 
the beginning for the flrst one or 
two terms the Board found four 
or ftve boys who could be accepted 
for the Army Military College. 
But they were mainly boys who 
had come from refugee families. 
When this material was exhausted 
they came to selection from 
‘amongst the local boys. The 


Selection Board would then be 
lucky to get even one or two 
borderline cases. I would advise 
the Board to take them anyway 
because nobody would accept 
that the Board had been fair and 
objective and that the ruleg and 
specifications had been rigidly 
applied... 


I could not quite understand 
whether the agitational pressure 
in East Pakistan was the result of 
& combination of little things, 
Such as personal complaints and 
grievances, or the manifestation 
of some deeper malady. I often 
heard criticism of the conduct of 
West Pakistani civil servants 
serving in East Pakistan. They 
were accused of being exclusive 
and aggressive and their attitude 
was regarded as patronizing. I 
saw many of these officers at work 
in the province and I thought 
they worked very hard and were 
deeply interested in the welfare 
of the province. No doubt their 
manners and pattern of life were 
different; an average East Pakis- 
tani was inclined to misjudge and 
misunderstand them. It ig quite 
common for a West Pakistani to 
answer a simple question with a 
grunt and not realize that he ig 
being impolite. 

It might well be that the 
mannerisms of the West Pakistani 
irritated the East Pakistani I 
grew to like Bengali songs, though 
I have no real ear for music; they 
fascinate me. I told an Fast 
Pakistani friend once, ‘you have 
such sweet music. I wish to God 
you were half as sweet yourself.’... 
The trouble in the early days of 
independence was that there was 
very little social contact between 
East and West Pakistanis. The 
average West Pakistani found him- 
self isolated and tended to form 
a group of his own. I would tell 
the West Pakistanis, ‘Why don’t 
you meet them? Ask them over 
and entertain them even if it is 
over a simple cup of tea. You will 
get to know each other at the 
human level апа from that, frien 
ship and warmth and understand- 
ing will develop.’ 


The West Pakistanis were no 
angels or missionaries. Most of 
them were government servants 
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"who felt that they had been de- 


prived of the comparative com 
forts of Hfe available to them in 
West Pakistan. They all came 
from the middle class and had 
family commitments. Travel bet- 
ween the two wings of the country 
was difficult and expensive. Many 
used to be irritated by what they 
regarded as the general ineffi- 
ciency of East Pakistan and never 


` tried to make a secret of their 


unwilingness to serve there... 


Trouble was brewing and finally 
broke out in Dacca on 13 July, 
1948. I was on tour with Zakir 
Hussain who was then Inspec- 
tor-General of Police. We were 
staying at a rest house in 
Mymensingh when I was rung up 
from Dacca and told that the 
police had surrounded Govern- 
ment House and the Chief Minis- 
ters house, Some of them had been 
seen in front of the Civil Secreta- 
riat They had removed arms 
and ammunition from a magazine 
in'the police lines and had taken 
up defensive positions. It was a 
peculiar situation: on the one hand 


I had to pacify the head of the. 


police whose guest I was—and on 
the other, to deal with his muti- 
neers. I told the Battalion Com- 
mander to give them a warning 
and prevent them from adopting 
a reckless course. The argument 
went on for hours but the police 
could not be persuaded {о return 
to their lines After some time 
the Batralion Commander rang me 
back to say that the mutineerg were 


not responding to reason. When-., 


ever an appeal was made to them, 
they would start ‘abusing the 
army. we were left with no 
option but to take action. 1 
told the Battalion Commander 
to take military action against the 


mutineers, using as little force 


as possible. 


The defensive position which the 
police force had taken up was in 
the middle of the city and there 
was danger of members of the 
public getting injured by covering 
fire. We had no alternative but to 
attack the mutineers. A company 


. of the 3rd/8th Punjab Regiment 


deal 


was detailed to with the 


situation. They had to cover some 
three hundred yards of open 


ground to get on to the defenstve - 


position. They advanced quickly 
and occupied the position. One or 
two policemen, including the ring- 
leader, were killed and ten or 
twelve persons were injured. 
Lucklly the trouble wag quelled, 
the situation brought under con- 
trol, and the chances of {ts spread- 
ing to the rest of the province 
were eliminated. | 


..Fazlul Haq came out along 
with Mohammad Ali of Bogra who 
was then in the Opposition, and 
they tried to work up the boys 
again. I tapped Mohammad Ali 
on the shoulder and said, ‘Are you 


looking for a bullet? He retorted,. 
 'You are being rude? 


I did not 
want the trouble to restart so I 
told him firmly to go home. 


І remember -one day I was 
coming back to the High Court 
after an inspection. I found Fazlul 
Haq asking the students to He flat 
on the ground to prevent the 
working of the Court. I looked 
out of my car and asked what it 
was all about Fazlul Haq saw 
me and apparently decided that I 
looked dangerous. He quietly 
advised the boys to clear out. I 
must say life was not without its 
moments of excitement, and even 
amusement, in those days. 


Thoughts of 1954 


I was pacing up and down the 
room when I said to myself: ‘Let 
me put down my ideas in a mili- 
tary fashion: what 1s wrong with 
the country and what can be done 
to put things right’ I approached 
the question much in the manner 
of drawing up a military apprecia- 
tlon; what is the problem, what 
are the factors involved, and what 
is the solution, if there is a solu 
tion? So I sat down at the desk 
in my room and started writing. 
In the beginning my mind was 
confused but soon everything stood 
out clearly. In a few hours J had 
produced a document which con- 
tained my thinking and set out my 


approach to the problems. faeing 
the country. J came to the con- 
clusion that the affairs of the 
country, though in a desperate 
state, were not beyand redemption. 
This ig how the document read: 


The people of Pakistan consist 
of a variety of races each with 
its own historical background 
and culture. East Bengalis, who 
constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation, probably belong to the 
very Indian races. It 
would be no exaggeration to say 
that up to the creation of Pak- 


. They have been in turn ruled 


elther by the caste Hindus, 
Moghuls, Pathans, or the British. 
In addition, they have been 
and stil] are under considerable 
Hindu cultural and linguistic 
influence. Аз such they have all 
the inhibitions of down-trodden 
races and have not yet found it 
possible to adjust psychologically 
to the requirements of the new- 
born freedom.  Thelr popular 
complexes, exclustveness, suspi- 
clon and a sort of defensive 
aggressiveness probably emerge 
from this historical background. 
Prudence, therefore, demands 
that these factors should be 
recognized and catered for and 
they be helped so as to feel 
equal partners and prove an 
asset. That can be done only if 
they are given a considerable 
measure of partnership. 


On Disparity - 


..l must refer to a phenomenon 
which has been the cause of con- 
siderable tension and mieunder- 
standing between the two Provin- 
сев. This jg the slogan- of 
‘disparity’, which has assumed 
considerable social significance and 
usually refers to an assumed lack 
of equality between the two Pro- 
vinces of the country. It is a 
much abused word and covers a 
wide variety of complaints and 
grievances, very often of a perso- 
nal character. If a candidate does 
not have the requisite qualifica- 
tiong and is, therefore, not selected 


for a job, he dubs it ‘disparity’... 
The politician has seized on hig 
general impatience for a personal 
advancement and turned it into a 
popular political slogan. He bases 
his whole campaign against the 
central government and West 


Pakistan on disparity. 


Now disparity is recognized by 
. all and so is the need to remove 
disparity. What is not realized is 
that ‘disparity is a phase in the 
process of development... 


When the younger generation in 
East Pakistan is reminded of these 
facts they feel that past history is 
being used to explain away their 
present difficulties. They are en- 
couraged to demand that progress 
in other parts of the country 
should be stopped till their Pro- 
vince comes up to the same level 
Now they forget that the urge for 
advancement which inspires them 
is shared equally fervently by 
people in other parts of the 
country. 


It is inconceivable that any 
government should be able to 
compel people in one region to 
work at lesg than their capacity 
till others build up an equal capa- 
city. It should be the aim of a 
Welfare State to narrow down the 
gaps and eliminate imbalance, but 
the only way to do it is by pro- 
` viding- greater incentives to less 
developed areas rather than by 
denying existing incentives to the 
relatively developed ones. It 
would be a futile and self-defeat- 
ing policy to bring about unifor- 
mity by lowering levels of pr 
gress all round. 


..In tthe political sphere, East 
Pakistan has equal representation 
with West Pakistan in the National 
Assembly and in the President’s 
Council of Ministers. But parity 
in terms of uniform economic pro- 
gress requires more than con- 
&etitutional provisions While the 
government recognizes the princi- 
ple of parity, the people, too, have 
to discharge their responsibility. 
It is not enough to claim parity 
of resources and parity of opport- 
unities; it is equally important to 
recognize parity of endeavour. 
Equality in progress can be 
guaranteed only by equality in 


effort. So the slogan of disparity 
should not be used as an excuse 
for personal inadequacies, 


Language Problem 

The language problem has been 
a major hindrance in the develop- 
ment of a sound and uniform 
educational system in the country. 
The Commission advocated teach- 
ing through both the national 
languages, Bengali and Urdu, and 
referred also to the question of the 
two scripts but did not go into 
the difficulties which teaching in 
two languages and two scripts 
presents to a developing society 
seeking to build itself into a uni- 
fled community professing a com- 
mon ideology and committed to a 
common destiny. The language 
problem has to be viewed essen- 
tially as an academic and ecienti- 
fle problem. Unfortunately it has 
become a highly explosive politi- 
cal issue and the result is that no 
one wishes to talk about it for 
fear of being misunderstood. The 
intellectuals who should have been 
vitally interested in the matter 
have remained on the touch-line 
lacking the moral courage to face 
up to the problem. Their attitude 
has been to leave it to the political 
leaders to come up with some 
solution and face the odium, so 
that they may be able to sit back 
in comfort and criticize whatever 
solution is offered. 


It is quite clear to me that with 
two national languages we cannot 
become a one-nation State; we 
shall continue to remain a multi- 
nation State. I am not necessarily 
arguing against this; I am just 
stating a fact of life which has to 
be recognized. For it is the case 
that one language cannot be im- 
posed on the whole country; 
neither Bengali nor Urdu can be- 
come the language of the whole of 
Pakistan. It is equally true that 
if the people—both in East and 
West Pakistan—want to develop 
cohesion they must have a medium 
fo communicate with each other. 
And this medium must be a 
national medium. To evolve such 
a medium we have to identify 
common elements in Bengali and 
Urdu and allow them to grow to- 
gether through a common script. 


Admittedly it wil be a long pro- 
cess, but with growing understand- 
Ing and knowledge of each other 
a national medium is bound to 
emerge and take shape. 


FOREIGN POLICY: THE 
OBSESSION WITH INDIA 


[Extracts from Z.A. | Bhutto's 
speech in the Pakistan Natlonal 
Assembly, July 17, 1963] 


As I said in my opening re 
marks, the present threat to the 
national security and territorial 
integrity of Pakistan is by no 
means the first one in its experi- 
ence. We have had to face crisis 
after crisis from the very day 
that our country came into 
existence, all because of India’s 
unfortunate antagonism. The fact 
that India has been enabled by 
the Western Powers to augment 
its military strength to а most 
formidable extent has made the 
situation even more disturbing 
and dangerous. This augmentation 
is being brought about through 
the assistance principally of the 
United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, with both of 
whom we are associated in de- 
fence alliances, This is the new 
element which has been injected 
into the situation and which 
aggravates it. 


During the last fifteen years, 
India has embarked on g course 
of aggression on no less than five 
occasions. This indeed is a record 
which any aggressor State, in the 
history of the world, might well 
envy. On a number of occasions, 
the Prime Minister of India, his 
cabinet colleagues, the Ministers 
of provincial governments in 
India and the leaders of political 
parties in that country have made 
Statements naming Pakistan аз 
India’s Enemy Number One. This 
declaration of enmity was repeat- 
ed even during the Sino-Indian 
fighting by officials and other res- 
ponsible spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment of India. Such is the posi- 
tion which India has taken up in 
relation to Pakistan. 

However, notwithstanding the 
professions of pedceful intent and 
of pacific policies by India, in 
actual fact, India is an aggressor 
State. Therefore, when India is 


t 


anning itself feverishly, as she is 
af present, we cannot look upon it 
with equanimity. The situation 
which has thus been created is a 
grave one. It poses for us a 
threat, to counter which we need 
all our resources and strength. 


This situation is not of our 
making. On the contrary, we 
have been doing everything in our 
power to prevent the develop 
ments that have led to it How- 
ever, ib was beyond our capacity 
to prevent them. In the Sino- 
Indian conflict are involved the 
two largest States of the East. We 
can do little to influence the 
course of the conflict between 
them much less to bring about its 
termination. 


We have told the Western 
Powers repeatedly that the aug- 
mentation of India's military 
strength із directed principally 
against Pakisten, to whose sepa- 
rate existence ag a nation India 
bas not really reconciled itself. We 
have adduced proof of this fact by 
inviting attention to India’s past 
conduct ag an aggressor State and 
to the utterances of responsible 
Indian leaders, betraying their 
aggressive intentiong towards our 
country. We have reminded the 
Western Powers of the fact that 
the history of the sub-continent 
over & period of more than eight 
hundred yearg is the history o? 
conflict between its two major 
communities. That conflict which 
at times took the form of war has 
continued after the partition. The 
Kashmir dispute has magnified it 
and aggravated the mutual suspi- 
ciong and fearg which bedevil 
relations between Pakistan and 
India. / 


Unfortunately, we and the 
Western Powers proceed on differ- 
ent basic assumptions. Their 
assumption ig that, in tbe 
twentieth century, a State like 
India cannot -embark on aggres- 
sion against Pakistan and that the 
United Nations is there to prevent 
aggression and to cope. with war- 
like crises anywhere in the world. 
The Western Powers also claim 


that they themselves can control: 


the üse of the arms given by them 
to India, so that they are not used 


against Pakistan. Further, they 
have given us an assurance to the 
effect that if India embarks on 
aggression against us, they will 
come to our assistance. They 
consider that the Government and 
the people of Paktstan should be 
satished with this assurance ag a 
guarantee of this country's secu- 
rity and independence. 


We think otherwise. In the 
first place, history gives abundant 
proof of the fact that in any given 
situation it is difficult to deter— 
mine who the aggressor is. It will 
be even more difficult now if mo- 
dern weapons are used. It will 
not be possible to prove which 
party committed the first act that 
ig to be classed as aggression, 
which party was the first to fire 
the shot and whether the first shot 
was fired in aggression or in self- 
defence. The United Nations, and 
the International Law Commis- 
gion and, before them, the League 
of Nations, were seized with the 
problem of defining aggression. 
But no definition of it has yet 
been found. There is nothing 
more important for a sovereign 
State than actually to prevent ag- 
gression against itself, for after 
one’e homes and cities have been 
destroyed, there is not much that 
can be done about it. The aug- 
mentation of India's military 
strength through the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
aid has given rise to a situation in 
which the threat to our security 
is being menacingly intensified 
and compounded. | 

Furthermore, India is in a posi- 
tion to sell itg own products for 
money and with that money 10 
purchase armaments from coun- 
tries other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom. This in 
itself is a cause of alarm for Pak- 
istan. And, of course, there are 
India’s own resources of arms and 
the substantial military assistance 
it is receiving from the Soviet 
Union. It ig poor consolation to 
be told that if aggression is com- 
mitted against Pakistan by India, 
the United States will’ ¢ome to 
Pakistan's assistance. But after 
aggression has taken place, with 
its Goncomitant loss of life and 


destruction of property, that will 
be meaningless. i 


The same assurance was given 


to India when the United States 
„embarked on an arms aid pro 


gramyne to Pakistan. It might be 
recalled that at that time, the boot 
was on India's leg, and India had 
put forward the same arguments 
to discount the assurance that the 
United States would come to its 
assistance if it were attacked by 
Pakistan. But the assurance given 
to Pakistan is different in one 
sense. This difference arises from 
the fact that Pakistan їз m every 
respect а far smaller country than 
India. Even if we make every 
possible sacrifice, with our re- 
sources and with the aid that we 
might get, we would still not be 
able to match India's resources or 
India’s intrinsic strength. The 
best we could do would be to try 
and maintain some sort of a pre- 
carious balance. The reason is 
that India bas over four times of 
Pakistan's population territory, 
economic wealth and technical 
skill Therefore, while the assur- 
ance given to India by the United 
States was quite’ superfluous, that 
given to Pakistan is of little or no 
value in a situation in which our 
security is in jeopardy. 


The point of view which repre- 
gents our genuine apprehension, 
has been made fully known both 
to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. They, however, 
feel that their global interests and 
policies require the containment 
of international communism. 
They argue that these same con- 
siderations formed the basis of 
western economic and military 
assistance to Pakistan. In view 
of their global-policy and their 
belief that there is a real threat to 
India, they regard it as necessary 
for them to give military assist- 


ance to India. They even claim · 


that had it not been for Pakistan’s 
objections and fears, their assist- 
ance to India would have been on 
a much larger scale. As it is, they 
say, the aid given to India 4s limit- 
ed in quantity, and defensive in 
character. 


The agreement reached at 
Nassau was to the effect that the 
United States and the- United 
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Kingdom - would - offer military 
assistance to India of the value of 


120 million dollars. A few months 


later, on 30th June, a joint com- 


Vor munique was issued by President 
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Kennedy and Prime Minister 


. Macmillan announcing their fur- 
-ther -decision to give long term 


military assistance to India over 
and above that which had already 
been, provided for under the 


` Nassau Agreement. We are not 


yet in a position to inform the 
House about the exact scope and 


. nature of this latest agreement, 


for its terms have not been dis- 
closed to us) When they are, we 


. shall, should the need and the 


opportunity for it arise during the 
session, announce them in the 
House, or inform the nation of 
them rbrough the Press. 


I have stated that in spite of 


- ‘our best efforts, we have not been 


able to dissuade the United States 
and the United Kingdom from 
taking the decision to give long 
term military assistance to India. 
It may be that under that decision 
the aid will be limited in quantity 
or that it will be of a defensive 
character. However, let me вау 
that we find no satisfaction in the 
assurance that the aid will be of 
a limited, controllable and defen- 
sive character, for we know that 
these are fatuous qualifications, In 
practical and pragmatic terms, 
they are meaningless. 


This being the position, how 
then can Pakistan safeguard its 
independence and terrkorial inte- 
grity? We have been told that in 
the twentieth century it is not 
possible for a State to embark on 
naked aggression against another, 
such as ours, with its population 
of one hundred million. We have 
Teplied that this argument is not 
a tenable one. Even if it be as- 
sumed that India will not be іп а 
position to embark on wholesale 
aggression against Pakistan, the 
situation between the, two coun- 
tries will still further deteriorate, 
for India will have been put in 
such a position as to be able to 
dictate to a neighbouring country 
from a position of strength. i 


Indias bargaining position will 
thus be artificially increased to 
such an extent as will preclude, 


for all time, the possibility of its 
agreeing to & settlement on any 
except its own inequitable terms 
with a country which is militarily 
its inferior. The issue thug is not 
only that India is receiving mili 
tary agsistance, which may be used 
against Pakistan, but also that 
the augmentation of India’s mili- 
tary strength invests it with a 


"most dangerous power of dictat- 


ing its own terms in its disputes 
with other States. That too is a 
matter which we have to consider 
very seriously. Time is running 
out. With the passage of time, as 
the military | and economic 
strength of India increases, the 
possibilities of its agreeing to a 
peaceful and reasonable settle- 
ment of our outstanding disputes 
with it are correspondingly 
reduced. .. 


India did not really fear Chinese 
aggression, for it knew, as did 
the rest of us, that the conflict 
with China wag no more than a 
border clash, brought about by 
India’s own impetuosity. ‘That 
being the position, what -India 
really wanted was to augment its 
military strength and potential to 
be ‘directed, not so much against 
Communist Chima, ag against the 
country which it had declared to 
be its Enemy Number One. Today 
we are faced with a delicate situa- 
tion which might lead us to the 
threshold of a new phase of our 
national history. This situation is 
engaging the most serious atten 
ton of the Government. This 
much we know and can say that 
if, God forbid, we should be 


involved in a clash with India, ِ 


that is if India were in its frustra- 
tion, to- turn its guns against Pak- 
istan, the international position 
belng what it is, Pasa would 
not be alone. 


The conflict would not involve 
Pakistan . An attack by India 
on Pakistan uld no longer con- 
fine the stakes to the independence 
and territorial integrity of Pak- 
ietan. An attack by India on Pak- 
istan would also involve the secu- 
rity and territorial integrity of the 
largest State in Asia. This new 
factor that has arisen is a very im 
portant one. I would not, at this 


^ 


stage, wish to elucidate it any fur- 
ther. Iv would sumce to say that 
the national interests of another 
State would be involved in an 
Indian attack on Pakistan because 
that State and other States know 
about India's aggressive intentions 
and know that India is capable of 
embarking on aggression against 
other countries, "Therefore, а de-. 
feated Pakistan or a subjugated 
Pakistan would not only mean 
annihilation for us but also pose 
a serious threat to other countries 
of Asia and part -u'arly to the 
largest State of Asia. From that 
point of view and as a result of 
the other international factors that 
have recently come into operation, 
I think I can confidently say that 
everything is bemg done by the 
Government to see that our ma- 
tional interests and territorial 
integrity are “safeguarded and 
protected. | 


At the same time, I would like 
to say that in spite of the grave 
crisis that we face, we should not 
feel.alarmed to the point of per- 
mitting any sont of moral tm 
balance to develop in our national 
life. Our people will face the pre- 
sent crisls, as they have faced all 
crisis in the past, with calmness 
and dignity... 


The question now 1з that of 
maintaining а military balance 
between Pakistan and India in 
order to prevent a conflict in the 
sub-continent. In view of the 
arms build-up in India, it becomes 
incumbent upon Pakistan to in- 
crease its own military strength. 
The argument that the United 
States does not give military assist- 
ance to Pakistan to be used 
against India is no longer valid. 
If military assistance to India t 
controllable, so that it cannot be 
used against Pakistan,. further 
augmentation of Pakistan’s mili- 
tary strength, in order to assure a 
balance, need not be regarded as 
directed against India, for addi- 
tional military assistance to Pak- 
istan should also be capable of 
being controlled. It в imperative 
that in the interest of peace there 
should be a military balance bet- 
ween India and Pakistan and an 
assurance that this balance will 
not be upset so that neither State 


NÉ 


becomes capable of embarking on 
aggression against the other... 


The members of the House also 
wish to be informed about the 
boundary agreement with China. 
On that matter, I beg to submit 
that in December 1960 we had 
decided to make a proposal to 
China for the demarcation of. our 
undefined boundary with it. In 
February 1961, we entered into 
negotiations with that country. In 
March 1961 we made to it a formal 
Tequest for a boundary agreement. 


As a result, some 

exchanges of views on the subject 
took place, but no substantial pro- 
gress was made. At that time 
India contended with the People’s 
Republic of China that Pakistan 
had no right to negotiate for that 
part of Kashmir, which, though 
under Pakistan’s physical control, 
was a part of the territory of the 
State of Jammu & Kashmir- and 
legally a part of India, and that 
India was the only sovereign 
authority to negotiate a settlement 
of the boundary in question. 


In support of this contention, 
India tried to muster the assist- 
ance of the Soviet Union and some 
other powers. However, in spite 
of Indian demarches, our nego- 
tigations with China made satisfac 
tory progress) The Sino-Indlan 
conflict gave a fresh impetus to 
these negotiations. You can well 
understand the reason for it. No 
State would care to be confroned 
at the same time with problems or 
unresolved situations on two 
fronts. Бе that as it may, we 
were the gainers by entering into 
negotiations to delimit our boun- 
dary with China. We saw no rea- 
son to delay the conclusion of an 
agreement about it, for we our- 
selves had initiated the negotia- 
tions. The late Mr. Mohammed 
АН of Bogra was ito go to the 
People’s Republic of China to 
conclude the agreement, Most 
unfortunately, he did not live to 
do so, and I had to go in his place. 
We came to a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement of the boun- 
dary. Under this settlement, 
Pakistan gained about 750 square 
miles of territory, some of it rich 
in. natural resources, particularly 
the salt mines of Oprang, which 


the people of Hunza and the gur- 
rounding territory consider neces- 
sary for their needs and for their 
economic well being. It is а mat- 
ter of the greatest importance that 
through this agreement we have 
removed any possibility of friction 
on our only common border with 
the Peoples Republic of China. 
We have eliminated what might 
well have become a source of mis- 
understanding and of ‘future 
troubles... 


I said thet we had gained 750 
Square miles of territory from the 
People’s Republic of China. Нав 
that not been a real gain for us? 
And China, too, did not lose on the 
whole In fact, it gained in the 
sense that it came to a settlement 
over the question of the boundary 
with Pakistan, hitherto an wn- 
defined boundary. The settle- 
ment laid the foundation for 
normal and good neighbourly 
relations. After all what js our 
objective? If the objective is to 
seek the good of the world at 
large, then it can be achieved only 
through such settlements as the 
one we have arrived at with 
China. - Our aim is to have the 
most friendly and peaceful rela- 
tions with as many countries as 
possible. I am happy to be able to 
say that our endeavours in pur- 
suit of that aim have yielded good 
result. We have arrived at the 
boundary settlement with the 
People’s Republic of China, so 
that. we should have a peaceful 
and harmonious relationship with 
that great country and that there 
should be no cause for misunder- 
standing or friction over our com- 
mon boundary. We have resumed 
diplomatie relations with Afghan- 
istan, a Muslim country, so that 
we should be able to live with it 
in peace, amity and good neigh- 
bourliness. We have settled out- 
standing issues with Iran, the 
country with whom we have 
always bad the friendliest of Tela- 
tions. We have sorted out our 
differences with Burma and it is 
hoped- that, before the end of the 
year, the President of the Revo- 
lutionary Council of Burma will 
visit Pakistan. We have greatly 
improved our , relations with 
Nepal, a fact highlighted by the 
visit of our President to that coun- 


try. We recently bad the honour 
of having the President of Indo- 
nesla in our midst. This has been 
most satisfactory in that it has led 
to the consolidation of our relationg 
with Indonesia, -a Muslim country 
of а hundred million people. With 
Ceylon, too, we have good, friendly 
relations, On the invitation of tts 
Government, our President will 
pay a visit to Ceylon thig year. 
With the Philippines and Thai- 
land, which are our allies, we 
have the most amicable and cor- 
dial relations, 


Thus, we are on good terms with 
all our nei urs, near or distant, 
except India. India is on bad 
terms not only with us but also 
with almost all its other neigh- 
bours. The arrogant attitude of. 
the Government of India and itg 
refusal to adopt a spirit of concilig- 
tion in its dealings with neigh- 
bouring countries has brought 
about a situation which ig most 
unfortunate and undesirable for 
Pakistan as well as for other 
countries. I would not like to 
name those countries They are 
known to the members of the 
House. We know what kind of 
relations India hes with its neigh- 
bour Pakistan, itg neighbour the 
the People’s Republic of China and 
its other neighbours. The whole 
world knows it. How is it that all 
countries, except India, can, on 
a basig of mutual understanding, 
achieve a settlement of their dif- 
ferences with others? Why can- 
not India? That country stands 
Out ав the great exception amongst 
those that are seeking to bring 
about understanding, tranquillity 
and- peace in this region and in 


-the world. 


Recently, there have been nego- 
tiatlons for an Air Service Agree-. 
ment between Pakistan and China. 
There have been references to 
this matter in the press. This 
Agreement is likely to be of 
great commercial importance for 
us. It will reduce the air distance 
between Pakistan and Japan by 
three to four hours. Correspond- 
ingly, it will also reduce the dis 
tance of flights from other parts of 
the world passing through Pakis- 
tan to Tokyo, : 


In order to be able to extend 
PIA services to Tokyo, we had 


od 


"ey. 


asked for landing rights in Hong 


Kong. Unfortunately these rights 
were not granted to us. We had, 
therefore, to ask for landing rights 
in the territory of the People’s 
Republic of China. Those rights 
having been granted, we should 
now be able to take our air net- 
work around the world I should 
mention for the ormation of 
the House that other countries 
have also asked for transit rights 
through the Peoples Republic of 
China for their airlines and are 
ready to negotiate with it for 
them... 


As far as the question of Kash- 
mir js concerned, it remains the 
most important, indeed, the basic 
issue in Pakistan's foreign policy. 
This issue is responsible for the 
great  gulf that divides us 
and India. It constitutes a 
grave problem for the world. Al- 
though we have a great stake in 
it, the stake of the Kashmiris is 
the greatest of all It is nothing 
short of а tragedy that they are 
being denied their right of self- 
determination. In fact they are 
the only people in this region who 
still suffer under a colonial regime 
and an oppressive regime at that. 
Today, the people of Kashmir are 
being called upon to contribute to 
the war effort of India. They 


` bave no concern at all with the 


so-called threat to India or with 
the armed conflict in which India 
is involved. Kashmir is not а part 
of India... 


A MEDIATOR BETWEEN US 
& CHINA: BHUTTO'S DREAM 


[Extract from a speech dated 
21 August, 1964] 


Nothing wil give us greater 
satisfacthon than to see the even- 
tual, I would not call it a settle 
ment but а recognition, of the 
realities of the situation as bet- 
ween the United States &nd China. 
A breakthrough in the difficult, 
though somewhat artificial situa- 
tion between those two great 
powers is urgently called for. If 
it could come, that would be the 
most important single factor con- 
ducive to international peace and 
security. In the realisation of 
this objective, Pakistan will be 
ready to play whatever modest 


role it can. We are not saying 
this in a spirit of presumption. We 
know that world conditions re- 
quire that at a certain stage there 
must be some relaxation in the 


tension between tthe United States. 


and China. The present situation 
cannot last for long. Because of 
the impasse between them, the 
people of the United States and 
the people of China are the losers 
and, indeed, the people of the 
whole world. The forces of his- 
tory and the compulsion of events 
are bound to move irresistibly. It 
1s wrong to say that a detente or 
good relationg between the Soviet 
Union and the United States are 
in the interest of world peace and 
at the same time ito maintain that 
the isolation of China is in the 
interest of world peace. These 
double standards are abnoxious 
and cannot be applied to diplo- 
macy in this second half of the 
twentieth century. We hope that 
slowly the force of reason and the 
processes of negotiation and ac- 
commodation will bring them- 
selves to bear upon and lead to 
an improvement in China-United 
States relations. I repeat, we will 
be willing to undertake whatever 
limited role we can play in this 
matter. 


Towards 
elections 


THE SOLUTION OF ILIS: 
MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


(Text of Mujibur Rahman’ s statement 
at the Round Table Conference in 
Rawalpindi, 10 March, 1969) 


The nation today is experiencing 
а crisis which has shaken its very 
foundations. For all of us who 
love the nation and recall the 
sacrifices which were made to 
create Pakistan, this is a time of 
grave anxiety. In order to resolve 
the crisis, it is imperative that its 





nature should be understood and 
its causes identified. Nothing 
would be more catastrophic than 
the failure to come to grips with 
the basic issues which underlie 
the upheaval which has taken 
place in the country. These issues 
have been evaded for twenty-one 
years. The moment has arrived 
for us to face them squarely. I 
am convinced that a comprehen- 
Sive solution must be found for 
Qur problems. What is at stake is 
our survival. 


It is this conviction that obliges 
me to expound a comprehensive 
solution to our basic problems, If 
the demands that have been ex- 
pressed by different sections of 
the people are carefully examined, 
1 will be seen that there are three 
basic issues which underlie them. 


The first is that of the depriva- 
tion of political rights and civil 
liberties, 

The second is the economic 
injustice suffered by a vast majo- 
rity of the people, comprising 
workers, peasants, low and middle 
income groups, who have had to 
bear the burden of the costs of 
development in the form of in- 
creasing inflation while the bene- 
fits of.such development аге 
increasingly concentrated in the 
hands of a few families, who in 
their turn were concentrated !n 
опе region. | 


The third is.the sense of injustice 
felt by the people of East Pakistan 
who find that under the existing 
constitutional arrangements their 
basic interests have consistently 
suffered in the absence of effective 
political power being conferred 
upon them. The former minority 
provinces of West Pakistan feel 
similarly aggrieved by the present 
constitutional arrangement. 


The issue of deprivation of 
political rights finds expression in 
the 11-Роіпі Programme of the 
students of East Pakistan, ag also 
in the 6-Point Programme of the 
Awami League, as a demand for 
the establishment of a parliamen- 
tary democracy, based on the 
principle of the «upremacy of the 
legislature, in which there is re- 
presentation of all units on the 
basis of population, and to which 


yo 


representatives are directly elected 


by the people on the basis of 


universal adult franchise. 


The issue of economic justice 
is reflected in the 11-Point Pro- 
gramme in the form of clearly 
formulated demandg for re-orga- 
nisation of the economic and edu- 
cation system of the country. The 
6-Point Programme of my party 
clearly recognises the need for 
radical economic re-organisation, 
and the demand for regional auto~ 


. пошу, ag outlined in it, is insisted 


upon as an essential precondition 
for economic re-organisation and 
the implementation of effective 
economic programmes. 


The issue of justice for the 
different regions and units of Pak- 
istan is the basig of the demand 
for the establishment of a federa- 
tion providing for full regional 
autonomy, as embodied in the 6 
Point Programme as also in the 
11-Point Programme: this is also 
the basis of the demand for dis- 
memberment of One-Unit and the 
establishment of a sub-federation 
in West Pakistan. 


The Democratic Action Cam- 
mittee hag held detailed delibera- 
tions regarding these grave and 
challenging national issues. There 
has always been complete unani- 
mity in the Democratic Action 
Committee on the imperative 
necessity of effecting the following 
constitutional changes; 


' (a) The establishment of a fede- 
ra] parliamentary Tone 
cracy, 

(b) The introduction of a 
system of direct elections 
based on universal adult 
franchise. ; 


A consensus has also been appa- 
rent among the members of the 
committee оп the following 
matters: 

(a) The dismemberment of One- 
Unit and the establishment 
of a eub-federation in West 
Pakistan, 


(b) Full regional 
being granted to the reglon. 


The committee further agreed 
that its members should be at 
liberty to present further propo- 


autonomy 


sals, which in their view were 
essential for achieving an effective 
and lasting solution of the prob- 
lems that are at the root of the 
present crisis. 2 


Since we are here for the very 
purpose of seeking to find such an 
effective and lasting solution, I 
have felt ıt my bounden duty to 
press before this conference with 
all earnestness that everyone sit- 
ting at this table should realise 
that constitutional changes to pro- 
vide representation on the basis 
of population ір the federal legis- 
lature as well ag for. the granting 
of full regional autonomy, as out- 
lined in the 8-Point Programme, 
are essential for achieving a 
strong, united, and vigorous Pak- 
istan. 


I would like to state that the 
Awaml League is a party of the 
freedom fighters for 
Its founder, H. S. Suhrawardy, 
is indeed one of the founders 
of Pakistan. I recall with some 
pride that, under his leadership 
my colleagues and I were in the 
vanguard of the struggle for Pak- 
istan. Such proposals as I am 
presenting before the conference 
are based on the conviction that 
they are absolutely essential in 
order to perserve and indeed to 
strengthen Pakistan. 


The demand for representation 
in the federal legislature to be on 
the basis of population stems 
from the first principle of demo- 
cracy, viz. one man, one vote. In 
the national forum, as envisaged 
in the six-point scheme, only na- 
tional issues would arise for con- 
sideration. The representatives 
would, therefore, be called upon 
to deal with matters from a na- 
tional point of view, and hence the 
voting would not be on a regional 
basis. Further, national political 
parties would be represented in 
the federal legislature which 
would ensure that voting would 
be on a party, and not on a region- 
al basis. Indeed the experience of 
the last twenty-one years bears 
out the fact that voting in the na- 
tional assembly has invariably 
been on a party basis. 


It is the principle of parity in 
representation of each Wing 


Pakistan. , 


which ig based on the false pre- 
mise that representatives in the 
federal- legislature are likey to 
vote on a regional basis. It is thug 
the parity principle that places an 
unjustified emphasis on regional- 
ism as a factor in national politics. 
The entire historical experience 
of the last 21 years fully bears 
out the fact that East Pakistan 
has always subordinated its re- 
gional interest to the over-riding 
national interest, notwithstanding 
the fact that it had the majority 
of the population. 


It should nat be necessary to 
recall that in the first Constituent 
Assembly East Pakistan had 44 
representatives as against 28 from 
West Pakistan, yet this majority 
was never used to promote any 
regional interest. Indeed, six 
West Pakistanis were elected to 
the Constituent Assembly from 
East Pakistan. 


Despite being in a majority, 
East Pakistan accepted the prin- 
ciple of parity not only in repre- 
sentation in the legislature but 
also in other organs of the State. 
It is painful to record that parity. 
So far as representation in the 
legislature was concerned, this 
wag promptly implemented, but 
the benefit of parity in representa- 


‘tion in the other organs of the 


State including the Civil, Foreign 
and Defence Services wag never 
extended to East Pakistan. 


Bast Pakistan had even acqui- 
esced in the federal capital as well 
as all the defence headquarters 
being located in "West Pakistan. 
This meant that the bulk of the 
expenditure on defence and civil 
administration, amounting to 
about Rs. 270 crores, or over 70 per 
cent of the Central Budget is 
made in West Pakistan. Should 
our West Pakistani brethren per- 
sist in refusing us representation 
on a population basis in the fede-, 
ral legislature, East Pakistanis 
will feel constrained ‘to insist on 
the shifting of the federal capital 
and the: defence headquarterg to 
East Pakistan. 


ft would be а positive step 
cementing the relations between 
the two wings of Pakistan if our 
West Pakistani. brethren were to 


-jr 


~ 


affirm their-confidence in the fede- 


ral legislature onthe basis of 
population. Such a step would 
pay rich dividends by way of 


building up mutual confidence 


and trust between the people of 
East and Weat Pakistan. 


The adoption of the federal 
scheme presented in the 6Point 
Programme is an essential pre- 
requisite for the achievements of 
a political solution for the prob- 
lems of the country. I would 
reiterate thav the sBpirit under- 
lying the -Point Programme is 
that Pakistan should present itself 
to the community of the nations 
аз one single united nation of one 
hundred and twenty million peo- 
ple. This object ig served by the 
federal government being entrust- 
ed with the three subjects of 
defence, foreign affairs, and cur- 


rency. It is the same objective of- 


the facts of geography ру grant- 
ing full regional autonomy to the 
regiong in order to enable them 
to have complete control in al 
matters relating to economic 


management. 


I cannot too strongly emphasise 
the imperative necessity of remov- 


ing economic injustice, if we are’ 


to put our society back on an even 
keel. The 11-Point Programme of 
the students for which I have ex- 
pressed support contains 

regarding the re-ordering of the 
economic and educational system. 
Their demands stem from the 
basic urge for the attainment of 


- economic justice. 


I would, however, like at this 
time to confine myself to outlining 
the constitutional changes which 


gre necessary for the attainment 


P 


of economic justice between man 
and man and between region and 
Tegion. 


The centralisation of economic 


-. management has steadily aggra- 


vated the existing economic in- 
justice to. the point of crisis. I 
need hardly dilate on the subject 
of the 22 families who have al- 
ready achieved considerable noto- 
riety both at home and abroad on 
account.of concentration of wealth 
in their hands resulting from thelr 
ready accesg to the corridors of 
power. Monopolies and cartels 


have been created and a capitalist 
system has been promoted, im 
which the gulf between the privi- 
leged few and the suffering’ multi- 
tude of workers and peasants has 
been greatly widened. Gross in- 
justices have also been inflicted 
on East Pakistan and the minority 
provinces of West Pakistan. 


The Бае of per capita 
income disparity between East 
and West Pakistan is known to 
all Ав early as 1960, the Chief 
Economist of the Planning Com- 
roission estimated that the real 
per capita income disparity bet- 
ween East and West Pakistan was 
60%. 


"The mid-plan review made by the 
Planning Commission апа other 
recent documentg show that the 

arity in real per capita income 
has been steadily increasing, and 
therefore, would be much higher 
than 60 per cent today.” Under- 
lying such disparity is the disparity 
in the general economic structure 
and infrastructure of the two re- 
gions in the rates of employment, 
in facilities for education, in 
medical end welfare services. To 
give just a few examples, power 
generating capacity in West Pak- 
istan is 5 to 6 times higher than 
in East Pakistan, the number of 
hospital beds in 1966 in West Pak- 
istan was estimated to be 28,200, 
while in East Pakistan was estl- 
mated to be 6,900 during 1961-66, 
only . 18 polytechnic institutes 
were established in East Pakistan 
as against 48 being established in 
West Pakistan. 


Further, the ТРЕЕ ТЕ in the 
total availability of resources has 
been even higher. More than 80 
per cent of all foreign aid has 
been utilised in West Pekisten in 
addition to the transfer of Fast 
Pakistan's foreign exchange earn- 
ings to West Pakistan. This made 
it possible for West Pakistan over 
20 years to import Rs. 3,109 
crores worth of goods СТЕ the 


Rs. 1,210 crores worth of goods as 
against itg total export earnings 
of Rs, 1,650 crores, All these facts 
underline the gross economic in- 
justice which has been done to 


East Pakistan. There hag been a 

failure to discharge the constitu- 
tional obligation to remove dis- 
parity. between the provinces in 
the shortest possible time. Тһе 
annual report on disparity for the 
year 1968 placed before the Na- 
tional Assembly reports that dis- 
parity has continued to increase. 


lhe centralisation of economie 
management has thus failed mis- 
erably to meet the objective of 
attaining economic justice. It has 
failed to meet the constkutlonal 
obligation to remove economic 
disparity between region and 
region. Instead, therefore, of per- 
sisting in centralised, economic 
menagement which hag failed to - 
deliver the goods, we.should adopt 
a bold and imaginative solution to 
this challenging problem. ‘The 


federa] scheme of the 6-Point 


Programme, is, in my view, such a 
bold and imaginative solution. 


It is the quintessence of а 
scheme for the responsibility for 
economic management to the 
regions, This proposal is born of 
the conviction that this alone can 
effectively. meet the problems, 
which centralised economic ma- 
nagement has falled to overcome. 
The unique geography of the 
country resulting in lack of labour 
mobility, as well ag the different 
levels of development obtaining 
in -the .different regions, require 
that economie management should 
not be centralised 


-The specific proposals embodied 
in the 6-Point Programme with 
regard to currency, foreign trade, 
foreign exchange earnings, and 
taxation are all designed to give 
full responsibility for economic 
management to the regional gov- 
ernment. The proposals with re- 
gard to currency are designed to 
prevent flight of capital and to 
secure control over monetary po- 
licy. The proposal 
foreign trade and foreign ex- 
change are demanded to ensure 
that the resources of a region are 
available to that region and to 
ensure that it obtain the maximum 
amount of foreign exchange re- 
sources for development purposes. 
The proposal regarding taxation 
is designed: to ensure control by 
the regional governments over 


fiscal policy, without in any way 
depriving the federal government 
of lig revenue requirements. 


The substance of these proposals 


gre as follows: 


(a) With regard фо currency, 
measures should be adopted 
to prevent flight of capital 
from one region to another 
and to secure control over 
monetary policy by -the 
regional] government, This сап 


be done by the adopting of ` 


two currencies or by having 
one currency with a separate 
Reserve Bank being set up in 
each region, to control mone- 


ject to . the abpve arrange- 
ments, currency would be a 
federal subject. 


(6) With regard to foreign trade 
and aid, thé regional govern- 
ments should have power to 
negotiate trade and aid with 
in the framework of the for- 
eign policy of the. country, 
which ehall be thé responsibi- 
lity of the federal ministry of 
foreign 


(с) The [foreign exchange earn- 
ings of each region should be 
maintained in account in each 
regional Reserve Bank and be 
under the control of the re- 
gional governments, the fede- 
ra] requirements of foreign 
exchange would be met by ap- 
propriations from the two 
regional accounts on the basis 
of ап agreed ratio, 


(d) With regard to taxation, it !s 
proposed that the power of tax 
levy and collection should be 
left to the regional govern- 
ments, but the federal govern- 
ment should be empowered to 


regional governments. It 
should be clearly understood 
that x: is not at all contem- 
plated that the federal govern- 
ment should be at the mercy 


I would emphasize that there 
would be no difficulty in devising 


Spee constitutional provi- 
sions whereby the federal govern- 
ments revenue requirements could 
be met, consistently with the 
objective of ensuring ‘control over 


fiscal policy by the regional gov-, 


ernments, ~The scheme also envis- 
ages that there would be just 
representation on a population 
basis of persons from each part of 
Pakistan in all federal services, 
including defence services.  ' 


If these principles are accepted, 
the detailed provision can be 
worked out by a committee con- 
sisting of experts, to be designa- 
ted by both parties. 


Thig scheme holds enarmous 
promise of removing the canker of 
economic injustice from the body- 
politic of Pakistan, while at the 
game time removing the mistrust 
and frustration which centralised 


"economic management has foste- 


red over the years 


‚ Т am confident that the people 
of West Pakistan would give their 
whole-hearted support to this 
scheme. 

I urge the participants in thms 
conference to come forward with 
open minds and with large hearts, 
in а spirit of fraternity and 
national solidarity, to adopt the 
federal scheme presented above, 
ав the only means of overcoming 
what hag been one of the most 
formidable problems confronting 
the country, i.e, that of the attain- 
ment of economic justice. No 
source has fed the current crisis 
more than the sense of economic 
injustice. Let us remove it, let us 
tackle problemg at their source. 
Any attempt to avoid coming to 
grips with these basic problems 
will jeopardise our very survival. 


Neither Almighty Allah nor 
history will forgive us if at this 
thme of national crisis we fail to 
Tise to the occasion and to adopt 
bold solutions In order to restore 
the formidable problems which 
have created a national crisis, This 
ig a great opportunity, and one 
which may not present itself 
again, to face our national pro- 
: blems squarely. We must, there- 
fore, strain every nerve io. agree 
upon and implement the required 
solutions. Let us strive together 


to lift our beloved Pakistan out of 
the tragic situation in which she 
їз placed, and to lay the constitu- 
tional foundations for a real living, 
‘federal parliamentary democracy, 
which will secure for the people 
of Pakistan full political, economic, 
and social justice Ошу thus 


Strong and united, Pakistan can 


face the future with hope and 
confidence. 


‘Pakistan zindabad’. 


PROMISE GF TRANSFER OF 
POWER: YAHYA KHAN 


Broadcast’ by President Yahya 
, 28 March, 1970) 

In my addresg to the nation on 
November 28 last I had, as 
you know, given out a plan for the 
{тапа ег of power to the elected 
representatives of the people and 
had indicated certain major policy 
decisions that I had taken. 


[t is a matter of great personal 
satisfaction to me that the plan 
that I had laid before the nation 
was accepted by the people in 
every part of the country with 
great enthusiasm This fact reaffir- 
med my assumption that the 
proposals outlined by me were 
based ол -popular wish. Let me 
now apprise you of the progress 
that hag been made towards the 
achievernent of the various objec- 
tives mentioned in the plan. 


The Committee appointed for 
the purpose of working out the 
details of the dissolution of one 
unit has completed its draft action 
plan and has submitted its propo- 
srig with regard to financial and 
administrative arrangements. 


A President's order setting out 
all the relevant details will be 
published shortly. 


The provinclal administration of 
each new province of West Pakis- 
tan will be in position soon and 
will become fully operattve by the 
Ist of July 1970, which is the com- 
mencement of the new financial 
year, | 

Thereafter, West Pakisten will 
revert ag closely to the pre-one 
unit posttton as possible. 


| The atrangements for the hold- 
mg of elections are going according 


- ES ^ 
r ^U 


BE 


r 


"es 
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- 


to plan and the Chief Election 


Commissioner hag kept you infor- 
med of developments from time to 
time, I foresee no difficulty what- 


` goever in keeping to the date that 


` I had indicated in my last addresa. 


The Legal Framework Order 
1970 will be published on the 30th 
of this month (March, 1970). This 
order will form the main base for 
the operation of the National As- 
sembly in their task of constitu- 
tion-making. I might at this stage 


° mention some of the salent featu- 


res of this order which has been 
formulated as a result of my 
assesament of the wisheg of the 
people. 

The National Assembly will 
consist of a total of 313 members. 


Of these, 13 seats will be reserved 


for women. The allocation of 
geatg to various provinces will be 
based on the population as recor- 
ded in the census of 1961 which is 
the latest official record available 
to the Government. 


The order also provides for the 
holding of elections to the Provin- 
‘cial Assemblies. 


At one stage, when plans for 
the transfer of power were being 
formulated, our thinking was that 
election to the Provincial Assem- 
blies should be held after the 
constitution ig finalised. The ques- 


tion was further examined in 


greater detail by my Government 
and we have come to the conclu- 
sion that politically it will be in 
the country’s interest to hold the 
provincial elections soon after the 
elections to the National Assembly. 


The maim reason for this is that 
it will facilitate and speed up the 
transfer of power to the: elected 
representatives as soon as the 
constitution ig finalised. Further, 


-it wil] relieve the politicians and 


their parties from a new election 


. campaign immediately afrer the 


business of constitution-making is 
over. I consider that once the 
constitutional issues are settled, 
our leaders should address them- 
selveg to fhe major nation-building 
tasks rather than entering into a 
fresh round of electioneering. 


Taking all these factorg into 
consideration, I have decided that 


provincial elections, will be held 
not later than October 22, 1970. 
The Provincial Assemblies would, 
however, start functioning, when 
duly summoned, after the consti- 
tution has been framed and 
authenticated by me. 


When the Legal Framework 
Order 1970 is published you will 
notice that in the schedule deal- 
ing with the Ruleg of Procedure, 
the voting procedure for the 
National Assembly has not been 


included. This is a matter which . 


is best settled by the house itself 
and it is my earnest hope that 
there would not be too much 
divergence in views on this issue. 
Unanimity would of course be 
ideal In any case I do not per- 
sonally like to talk on this subject 
on the basis of percentages. 


The point that I made earlier 
and would like to emphasise again 
is that а constitution is not an 
ordinary piece of legislation but it 
is an agreement to ltve together. 
It is therefore essential that all 
regions are reasonably satisfied 
with the voting procedure that 


may be evolved by the house be-- 


cause umlesg they are so aatisfied, 
the constitution will not readily 
and genuinely be acceptable to the 
people of different provinces and 
regions as such a document should 
be. I am sure it ghould be pos- 
sible to arrive at some suitable 
arrangement 


The Legal Framework Order 
does not only state how the As- 
sembly will come into being, what 
its strength would be and such 
other matters relating to the 
setting up of this Assembly, but it 
also lays down certain basic prin- 
ciples for the future constitution 
of Pakistan. Most of these princi- 
ples are based on previous consti- 
tutions but I thought it necessary 
to highlight some of these in the 
Order go that the Assembly makes 
a constitution which is acceptable 
to highlight some of these in the 
whole. : 


Firstly, the Order lays down 
that the constitution of Pakistan 
must preserve Islamic ideology 


E 


which, ag we all know, was the 
basis of the creation of Pakistan. 


Secondly, the constitution must 
ensure independence, territorial 
integrity and national solidarity of 
Pakistan. In order to attain these 
objectives it has been laid down 
in the Legal Framework Order 
that the territories now and here- 
after included in Pakistan must be 
united in a federal union which 
must preserve the territorial unity 
of the State of Pakistan which 
will be called the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan. 


The third fundamental principle 
of the future constitution is that 
it must be a democratic one in 
which such basic ingredients of 
democracy as free and periodical 
elections on the basis of popula- 
tion and-direct adult franchise are 
included. Further, the constitution 
must include the independence of 
the judiciary, and the fundamen- 
tal rights of the citizens. 


The fourth basic principle of 
the new constitution is that it 
must be a true federal one in 
which powers including legislative, 
administrative and financial shall 
be so distributed between the 
Federal Government and the pro- 
vinces that the provinces shall 
have maximum autonomy, that is 
to gay, maximum legislative, ad- 
ministrative and fimanciel powers. 
and the Federal Government shall 
have adequate powers including 
legislative, administrative and 
financia] powers to discharge its 
responsibilities in relation to ex- 
ternal and internal affairs and to 
preserve the independence and 
territorial integrity of the country. 


The fifth principle of the consti- 
tution is that !t must provide full 
opportunity to the people of all 
regiong of Pakistan for participa- 
tion in national affaire so that 
they can live together as equal 
and honourable partners and be 
moulded into a strong nation as 
visualised by the Father of the 
Nation, Quaid--Azam Mohammad 


Ali Jinnah. 


It ia therefore, iaid down in the 
Legal Framework Order that 
opportunities must be made avail- 
able to the people of various re- 


"uy 


. contentment 


gions of Pakistan for enabling 
them to participate in all the 
branches of national activity, and 
to achieve this objective there 


cular economic disparity, among 
the various provinces of Pakistan 
within a fixed period. 

The dissatisfaction ‘which has 
arisen in some regions of the 
country. as a result of disparity in 
economic development has created 
& big challenge to our emerging 
nationalism, We must, therefore, 
concentrate our attention and 
energy to remove this sort of dis- 
by eliminating its 
cause. 


I hope all.of you will agree with 
me that while in the future 
National Government people of 
every region must have the fullest 
opportunity to play their part in 
national affairs, the unity and in- 
tegrity of Pakistan must be pre- 
ll and must not be allowed 
to be adversely affected on regional 
and parochial grounds. 


Pakistan was established on the 
basis of the idea of one homeland 
for the Muslims of this subconti- 
nent. It was achieved at the cost 
of the lives of a million Muslims. 
We cannot allow that sacrifice to 
go in vain The assertion of 
Quaid-i-Azam that ‘Pakistan has 
come to stay must be upheld at 
any cost. This is an assumption 
over which there can never be 
any debate. 


I would like to offer my com- 
ments on а fear that has been 


expressed in сегїаїп quarters that 


it would not be posible for the 
National Assembly to make a 
constitution within the stipulated 
period of 120 days. I must express 
my complete t with 
thig point of view. I believe that 
given the will and epirit of accom- 
modation which the nation has a 
right to expect from its respon- 
sible representatives, the National 
Assembly will find no difficulty 
in completing its task within the 
given time. 


available to them for thelr com 
sideration in the form of previous 


constitutions. So it ig not as if 
thig Assembly will have to start 
from scratch. 


The basic groundwork in respect 
of the preamble, the Directive 
Principles and ‘many other mat- 
ters, has already been done in the 
previous constitutions and most 
of it continues to apply. I may 
also add that I have done every- 
thing possible to facilitate сапа 
speed up the Assembly’s work. 
Adult franchise, population basis 
and dismemberment of one unit 
are now settled issues On the 
procedural side a complete set of 
Ruleg of Procedure will be inclu- 
ded as a schedule in the Legal 
Framework Order. 


It was agginst this background 
that my Government had carefully 
worked out a reasonable period 
for framing tthe constitution and 
we considered that 120 days 
would be quite adequate. Let us 
therefore eschew all further doubts 
and fears on this account 


In the end, my dear country- 
men, I. would like to say once 
again that it is My own and my 
Government’s 
bring back democracy to our 
country. J need hardly say that 
in the achievement of this objec- 
tive we expect full cooperation 
and unflinching support from 
every one of you. For without 
such cooperation and support our 
task will be made infinitely more 
difficult. 


Our people are intensely patrio- 
tic. They will therefore, tolerate 
most things except an ас} of 
sabotage against the integrity of 
Pakistan. If anyone thinks that 
he can let down the country and 
the people or entertain any ideas 
destroying the basic unity of our 
people, he is very much mistaken. 
The people will not stand for this. 


As I said earlier, everyone has 
a Tight to offer his solution to the 
constitutional, political, economic 
and administrative problems of 
the country, but no one has a 
tight to offer a solution which 
would adversely affect the solida- 
rity of ‘the people of Pakistan. 
This mo one would tolerate. We 
will refuse to be silent spectators 


frm resolve to 
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to any attacks against Pakistan's 
entity ‘эз a nation. 


Major changeg cannot be brought 
about without courage and patrio- 
tiem of the highest order on the 
part of the whole nation. The 
country is passing through a phase 
when personal and all other con- 
siderations must be sacrificed for 


_ the bigger cause—the cause of 


Pakistan. 


Let me assure you that I have 
not the slightest doubt that by the 
grace of Almighty God, we shall 
overcome our present difficulties. 


A MOST SOLEMN PLEDGE: 
MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


(Election Broadcast by EMujibur 
Rahman, 28 October, 1970) 


My dear fellow citizens, 
brothers -and sisters, assalam-o- 
alaikum: 


I must begin by offering mona- 
jat for those heroic martyrs, who 
shed their blood and laid down 
their liveg for the cause of the 
people. It is their sacrifices and 
that of countless thousands who 
have defled tyranny, in movement 
after movement leading upto last 
year's historic mass upsurge, that 
has carried the people's struggle 
forward. Indeed, even the fact 
that I am able to speak to you over 
the: national radio and television 
network may be counted as one 
of the initial gains of the people's 
struggle, since until this time 
this privilege was monopolised by 
those in power. 


Our struggle must go on. For 
the real goal lies ahead. Power 
has to be won by the people. The 
exploitation of man by man and 
of region by region must be 
brought to an end. The powerful 
coterleg which have ruled Pakis- 
tan for 22 years, will do every- 
thing possible to prevent transfer 
of power to the people. It is they 
who аге actively conspiring to 
frustrate the holding of the gene- 
ral electiong, and even after elec- 
Hons, they will continue to 
obstruct every effort to end ex- 
ploitation. They have money, 
they have influence, they have 
the capacity to use force against 


the people. History however, testi- 
fles that determined people can 
successfully resist and overcome 
such forces of oppression. 


The most solemn pledge that 
the Awami League can make to 
the people of Pakistan is that it 
shall stand by. their side and 
indeed lead them in resisting the 
forces of oppression and exploita- 
tion. No people have secured 
freedom and justice unlegs they 
have been geared to die for #. We, 
therefore, serve notice upon the 
forces of reaction in. our society 
that we, along with the people of 
Pakistan, will confront them and 
if democratic processes are ob- 
structed, we shall resist them by 
every means possible. 


The Awami League was born in 
adversity and has grown im adver- 
sity. Under our great leader, the 
late Hussain Shaheed  Suhra- 
wardy, we came into existence to 
defy the attempt of the ruling 
party to form a one-party State. 
We thus began a struggle to estab- 
lish democracy in Pakistan. This 
struggle continues till this day. 
Our party has faced onslaught 
after onslaught from tthe ruling 
group. Our leadership and our 
workers have spent the better 
part of their lives in jails. We 
have faced and overcome every 
form of repression. It is this 
that gives us the courage and 
confidence today to commit our- 
selves to the task of confronting 
the anti-democratic forces. 


To overcome the crisis that 
engulfs the nation, we must 
resolve those issues which ‘аге its 
cause. The first is the deprivation 
of political freedom. The second 
is the sense of economic injustice 
felt by the overwhelming multi- 
tudes of our people. The third is 
the deep sense of injustice creat- 
ed by widening economic dis- 
parity between the regions. It ig 
this that underlies the anguish 
and the anger of the Bengali peo- 
ple. The same sentiment із re- 
flected among the downtrodden 
people of the neglected areag of 
West Pakistan. - 


Our manifesto sets out а com- 
prehensive strategy for resolving 
these fundamental issues. A real 


living democracy must be 
established, in which all the funda- 
mental freedoms shall be consti- 
tutionally guaranteed. Our 
manifesto outlines a framework 
for the healthy growth of poli- 
tical parties, trade unions and 
local self-government. We do 
pledge to restore complete free- 
dom of the press and academic 
freedom and to eradicate corrup- 
tion which has grown like a 
cancer in our society. 


The present economic system, 
which has established an intole- 
rable structure of injustice, must 
be radically altered. 


Today, barely two dozen fami- 


lies have acquired control over 60 


per cent of the nation’s industrial 
assets; 80 per cent of its Insurance 
assets... 82 per cent of ‘the 
total bank advances are concen- 
trated in only 3 per cent of the 
total accounts. The tax structure 
in existence is one of the most 
regressive in the world. Only 2 
per cent of the GNP ig being real- 
ised ag direct tnxes as against 6 
per cent in other developing coun- 
tries, while oppressive indtrect 
taxeg are imposed on such essen- 
tial commodities as sak. 


Protected markets, tax holidays, 
huge subsidies in the form of 
bonus vouchers, credits and grants 
of foreign exchange at the arti- 
ficially-low official rate have 


created specially favourable condi-. 


tions for the growth of mono- 
polies and cartels. 


Despite nominal land reforms, 
feudal lords have retained prince- 
ly estates. They enjoy vast privi- 
leges and their prosperity 
increases while the lot of the poor 
peasants becomes more and more 
desperate. In a bid for survival, 
there is movement of people from 
the villages to the cities, Accord- 
ing to official estimates 1/Bth of 
the total labour force or about 90 
lakhs people are unemployed. 
This alarming flgure cohtinueg to 
grow. The industrial workers, 
are suffering the full impact of 
the sharp rise in the cost of living. 
The cost of living ig increasing 
more rapidly than the increase in 
money wages. The impact of the 


/ 


unending rise in the cost of living 
is also acutely felt by school and 
college teachers, low paid officers 
and employees, particularly the 
4th grade employees of Govern- 
ment. 


To turn now to the appalling 
record of economic disparity, it is 
seen that during the last 20 years 
out of the total revenue expendi- 
ture of the Government, only 
about Rs, 1,500 crores (that is 
only one-fifth of the total) was 
spent in Bengal, as against over 
Rs. 5,000 crores in West Pakistan. 
Of the total development expendi- 
ture during the same period, 
Rs. 8,000 crores (that is only one- 
third of the total) was spent in 
Bengal, as against over Rs. 6,000 
crores in West Pakistan. Over 20 
years, West Pakistan has import- 
ed goods worth more than Rs. 3,000 
croreg as against its.own foreign 
exchange earnings -of barely Rs. 
1,300 crores. Imports into West 
Pakistan have been three times 
the value of the imports into 
Bengal. 


It’ was made possible for West 

Pakistan to import goods worth 
Rs. 2,000 crores in excess of its 
export earnings by allocating to it 
Rs. 500 crores of the foreign ex- 
change earnings of Bengal and 
allowing it to utilise over 80 per 
cent of all foreign aid. 


The record in the field of Gov- 
ernment services ks just as deplor- 
able. After 21 years Bengalis 
account for barely 15 per cent in 
Central Government Services and 
less than 10 per cent in the de- 
fence services. x 


The total economic impact of 
such discrimination has been that 
the econonry of Bengal is today in 
a Stage of imminent collapse. Near 
famine conditions are prevailing 
in the majority of the villages. 
Some 15 lakh tons of rice has had 
to be imported only to save the 
people from starvation. 


While inflation has been mount- 
ing, those who are worse hit are 
the poor people of Bengal. 'The 
price of essential commodities has 
been 5 per cent to 1 per cent 
higher in Bengal than in West 
Pakistan; the average price of 


and that of wheat ig Rs. 


135 to 140 per tola in Karachi as 
against Ra. 160 to 165 per tola at 
Dacca. Even & Customs barrier 
has been imposed against carrying 
gold from West Pakistan TW 


°` Bengal ^ 


This injustice is the product of 


the management of the economy . 
' for 22 years by the Central Gov- 


ernment. The Central Govern- 
ment ig incapable of redressing 
such injustices. This is borne out 
by the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
The Fourth Plan allocationg are a 
confession of the failure of the 
Central Government, however 
powerful it might be, to redress 
past injustices. 


The Awami League’s Six-Point 
Programme which is embodied 
in the 11-Point Programme pre- 
sents a rational solution to this 
problem of regional injustice. 
With a central bureaucracy in 
which Bengalis account for barely 
15 per cent and with the nature 
of the power. structure being 
what it ig, to expect justice from 
a centralised system of economic 
management would be to expect 
the impossible. Attempts to secure 
larger allocations by political re- 
presentatives of Bengal and the 
other under-developed areas 
would only aggravate regional 
tensions and threaten the viability 


' of the Federal Government. The 


only feasible, solution is the re- 
ordering of the constitutional 
structure by giving full regional 
autonomy to the federating units 
on the hasis of our Six-Point for- 


mula. Such autonomy in order to 


be effective must include the 


' power of managing the economy. 


This is why we insist upon fede- 
rating units having control over 
monetary and fiscal policy and 
foreign exchange earnings and 
other powers to negotiate foreign 
trade and aid. By giving to the 
federating units control over 
its economic. destiny while en- 


trusting to the Federal Govern- 
ment responsibility over foreign 
affairs and defence and subject to 
certain safeguards, currency, we 
believe a just federal balance 
will be attained. 


Our Federal scheme envisages 
the abolition of all Pakistan ser- 
vices and its replacement by 
Federal services in which persons 
shall be recruited on the basis of 
population for all parts of 
Pakistan. 


We also believe that the main 


tenance of a militia or a para- 
military force by the federating 
unita will effectively contribute 
towards national security. This 
Federal scheme by removing the 
sources of doubt, distrust and 
discrimination will ensure а 
strong Pakistan. 


This scheme will understandably 


.be opposed by those in one region 
who would like to treat another, 


region as a colony or & market, 
We believe, however, that this 
scheme will have the full support 
of the common people of Bengal 
and West Pakistan. With this 
constitutional framework, we 
believe it will be possible to bring 
abour a social revolution through 
the democratic process and to 
create a socialist economic order 
free from exploitation. 


Rapid economic growth is an 
ymperative necessity in order to 
meet the needs of our growing 
population. To achieve it, enor- 
mous effort and sacrifices are 
required of our people. Our peo- 
ple can be expected to respond to 
our call for making a big collective 
effort only if we can assure them 
that the burden of- sacrifices as 
well as the fruits. of economic 
prosperity shall be equitably 
shared among all sections of the 
people and all regions of the 
country. To ensure this, certain 
radical changes must be made in 
the structure of our economy. 


We believe that 1t is imperative 
to place key areas of the economy 
Including banking and insurance 


‘under public ownership through 


nationalisation. Future develop- 
ment in these areas should take 
place in the public sector. In the 


new order, workerg should share 
in the equity capital and manage- 


ment of industrial enterprises. 


The private sector also in its 
own sphere, must make their full 
contribution to the economy. 
Monopolies and cartels must be 
totally eliminated. The tax struc- 
ture must be made truly progres- 
sive and drastic restrictiong must 
be imposed on the consumption of 
luxuries. 


Extensive support апа  en- 


couragemem must be extended to. 


small scale and cottage industries. 
Such support should include en- 
guring regular supply of raw 
materials, such ав yarn and dye- 
stuffs to handloom weavers at 
reasonable prices) Marketing and 
credit facilities must also be made 
available to them. 


Smal] scale industries must be 
developed through cooperatives 
and dispersed throughout the 
countryside reaching into the 
depths of the rural areas so that 
desperately needed employment 
opportunities are extended to our 
rural masses. 


Jute has suffered from criminal 
neglect. А discriminatory ех- 
change rate and parasitic middle- 
ren have denied to the jute 
growers a fair price. Nationalisa- 
tion of the jute trade and much 
greater emphasis on jute research 
almed at improving quality and 
yield per acre will enable Jute to 
make its rightful contribution to 
our economy. | 


Cotton needs similar attentlon. 
and therefore we believe that cot- 
ton trade should also be national- 
ied and measures adopted to 
improve quality and yield. Our 
major cash crops, tea, sugar-cane 
and tobacco still suffer from ap- 
pallingly low yields due to neglect 
of previous governments. 


In a resource-poor country every 
effort must be made to ensure 
rapid increase in productivity. A 
fair and stable price to the grow- 
erg should also be ensured. 


Indeed, our entire agricultural 
sector needs: to be revolutionised. 
The Jagirdari, Zamindari and 
Sardari systems in West Pakistan 


must be abolished. The entire 
land system has to undergo а 
radical reorientation in the inter- 
est ‘of the actual tillers of land. 
Cellings must be imposed on land 
holdings, Тапа above such ceil- 
ings and government Khan land 
must be re-distributed to landless 
cultivators. 


Agriculture must be modernis- 
ed. The obstacle presented by the 
fragmentation and sub-division of 
land-holdings must be overcome. 
An' immediate step in the right 
direction would be to induce the 
tillers to group their holdings 
under multipurpose co-operatives. 
Government could provide effective 
inducement for this purpose by 
funnelling through such to-pe- 
rativeg vital inputs such ag irri- 
gation, embankment, drainage, 
deep tubewells, power pumps, fer- 
tilisers, improved seeds, agrtcul- 
tural implements and machinery, 
credit and instruction in modern 
agricultural techniques. 


As a measure of immediate 
relief to our peasants who are 
groaning under the burden of land 
revenue we would abolish land 
revenue in respect of holdings 
upto 25 bighas and write-off all 
arrears in respect of such hold- 
ings. Ultimately we aim to abo 
lish the present system of land 
revenue. 


` Three vital areas which form 
part of the infra-structure of the 
economy must be accorded the 
highest priority. The first is flood 
control A comprehensive flood 
control programme must be imple- 
mented on an emergency basis. 
Measures to prevent water-logging 
and salinity in West Pakistan 
must also be implemented at an 
accelerated pace. d 


The next vital area is that of 
power. There must be massive 
expansion in power generation 
and distribution. 


An extensive rural electrifica- 


‘tion ‘programme must be launched 
to take electricity to the: villages, ` 


во аз to make it possible for àmall- 


- scale industries to be established. . 


We aim to attain power generation 
capacity -of 2500 megawatts · іп 
Bengal within 5 ears. Every 


source of power must be harnessed 
to maximise power generation 
capacity. The Rooppur Nuclear 
Power Project апа  Jamalganj 
Coal Project must be immediately 
implemented. .Natural gas must 
also be fully utilised. 


The third vital area is that of 
transport and communications. 
lhe highest priority is accorded 
by us to the construction of a 
bridge over the river Jamuma to 
enable direct communications to 
and from North Bengal Bridges 
should also be developed over 
different points on the river Indus 
in Sind and the Punjab and over 
the Buriganga, Sitalakhya and 
Karanaphuli. 


The development of ports, both 
seaports and inland river ports, 
as also roads and railways must 
be accorded the highest priority. 


No investment is as vital for 
the healthy development of our 
society than investment in edu- 
cation. It is ат alarming fact that 
the number of primary schools in 
Bengal has declined since 1947. 
Only 18 per cent of our population 
has attained literacy and the num- 
ber of illiterates is increasing by 
over one million persong per year. 
Primary education is denied to 
more than half of the nation’s 
children. Only 18 per cent of our 
boys and 6 per cent of our girls 
complete the first five years of 
elementary school We believe 
that at least 4 per cent of the 
Grosg National Product should be 
committed to education. The 
salary of college and school tea- 
chers and in particular school 
teachers, must be substantially in- 
creased. ПНіетасу must be eradi- 
cated by adoption of extraordinary 
methods. 


A crash programme must be 
launched to extend free compul- 
sory p education to all 
children wi 5 years. Secon- 
dary education should be made 
readily accessible to all sections of 
our people. New universities, in- 
cluding medical апа technical 
univeraities, must be  rapldly 
established. Poverty should mot be 
allowed to deprive meritorious 


boys and girls of the opportunity. 


to pursue hlgher education. Imme- 


~ 


society., 


diate stepa should be taken to en- 
sure that Bengali and Urdu should 
replace English in all walks of life, 
while every effort should be made 
to encourage’ the development of 
regional languages, - . 


Turning to the problem of the 
cities, we find low income groups 
living ` in sub-human conditions. 
The so-called improvement trusts 
have been busy developing luxu: 
rious residential areas Tor the 
wealthy, while the poor have been 
left to fend for themselves. 
Future urban development must 
concentrate on providing for the 
needs of the poor majority of city 
dwellers) Low cost urban housing 
must be accorded the highest prio- 
rity. 


In the field of health, even a 
minimum measure of medical 
relief is denied to over 90 per cent 
of our population. Immediate 
measures should be undertaken to 
establish a rural medical centre at 
every union and a hospital at 
every thana headquarters. Na- 
tlonal service in the rura] areas 
should be introduced for medical 
graduatse, and para-medical per- 
sonnel must be trained in large 
numbers to staff the rural health 
centres. 


Industrial workers play as vital 
a role in the economy .as in the 
people's struggle. Their basic 


Tights to form trade unions to bar- 


gain collectively ата to strike 
must be guaranteed. А living 
wage and the basic amenities such 
as housing, education and medical 
care for themselves and their 
children must be assured. All 
labour laws which restrict the 
basic rights of workerg must be 
repealed. By ensuring that work- 
ers are given a stake in the indus- 
try, they can be expected to ‘make 
their full contribution towards in- 
creasing industrial productivity. 
Productivity in all sections of the 


economy must be increased to the 


maximum extent possible if we 
are to meet the needs of our 


= 


. The wage structure РЫ: 
the economy "must be altered in 
keeping with the dictates of -jus- 
tice. Price stabilisation measures 
must be adopted Xo protect the 


le 
~ = 


at 


. the real wages- of the workers 


*and low paid employees ee 


“spiralling inflation. 


We firmly believe in the equality 
of all citizens: The members of 
the -minority community should 
know that we always stood against 
every form of communalism. They 
shall enjoy equal rights with all 


" other ‘titizeng and shall enjoy 


equal protection of ' the laws. 
‘Every -effort must be made’ to 


. develop our tribal areas so that 


these areas can.be fully integra- 
ted with-other areas and the tribal 


` -people are able to enjoy equal. 


j qaa : 
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opportunities with other citizens 
in all walks.of life. Our brothers 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in 
the off shore islands and the 


. coastal areas, require special 


assistance to develop their latent 


- resources, in order to enable them 
Hm ee 


national Hfe. m 


Р Mohajirs ahould be integrated into 
the пайопа1 Ше so that they may 
become assimilated with the local 
people and thus enjoy equal 
rights and opportunities with them 
in all walks of life. 


I must repudiate once and for 
all the false propaganda that - 
Islam is endangered Бу ° the 6- 
Point Formula of our economic 
programme. Nothing which pro- 
motes justice between regiong and 


. man and man can be opposed to: 
- Islam. . We ‘have ` affirmed our 


commitment to the constitutional 
principle that no law should be 
enacted or imposed in Pakistan 


` which is repugnant -to the injunc- 


"ons of Islam as contained im the 
Holy Quran and Sunnah.. 


To turn to the important area 


of foreign policy, we belleve that 


"dt is -imperative for us’ to avoid 


involvement in global power con- 
flicts. We must, therefore, pursue 
а truly independent non-aligned 
foreign policy. We are co 

to the -immediate withdrawal 


* -from SEATO, CENTO and all 
. . Other military pacts, and to avoid 
“any such involvements in the ~ 


future. We support the struggle ' 


oÈ the oppressed people of the - 
. world against imperialism, - colo- 
nialism and apartheid. In keep- 


Á 


. year's « 
drawn, and -all sentences 
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ing: with the. principle ‘friendship 


should be left free to devote them- 


for all and malice towards none’ 7 selves exclusively to the vital task 


we believe in peaceful co-exist- 
ence. with all Statea and in 
particular our neighbours. 


We believe that’ normalisation 
of our relations with our neigh- 
bours would be to the best edvant- 
age of our peoples. We, therefore, 
attach. the highest importance to 
the settlement of our outstanding 
disputes. We- have.- emphasized 
the importance of: a. just -settle- 
ment of the. Kashmir dispute in 
accordárce with the United Nations 
resolutions. The threat of grave 
and permanent damage to the eco- 
nomy of Bengal posed by the 
completion of Farakka Barrage 
must be immediately met. Every 
effort must be made for a just 
solution of this problem without 
further delay. 7 


But these’ programrhes and poli- 
cles can only be implemented 1 
power is won by the people. 

Elections will serve as а referen- 
dum on basic national. issues parti- 
cularly that of autonomy on the 
basis of the Six-Point Formula. 


The. elected representatives of 
the people alone can give to this 
country a- constitution’ which will. 
be a durable basis for living toge- 
ther. It.is for this reason that we 
have repeatedly - pointed out that 
restrictions sought to. be imposed 
on the constktution making powers 
of the elected representatives of 
the people are not legitimate. We 
would once again urge upon the 
President to repeal the.restrictive 


-provisions of the Legal Frame- 


work Order. It would also -help 
to create conditions congenial for 
restoration of democracy if- all 
pending cases and ‘warrants 
-o political workers, students 
and labourers, arising out of poli- 
tical activities and out of last 
mass upsurge are with- 
imposed 


in such cases are cómmuted. 'All 
political prisoners detained - with-. 
out trial should algo be. released. 


It is imperative for the E = 
` of the nation that our armed forces 
` should not have to carry the bur- 
den, of civil. administration or to 


have to.involve itself in. politics. .. 
These highly trained- professionals 
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of defending the nation’s frontiers. 


I would like to end by summing 
up that as a natlon we must prove 
equal to the challenge that faces 
us. A real living democracy must 
be established, "The different peo- 
ple who make up Pakistan can 


only live together within a demo- 


cratic framework. Апу attempt 
to destroy democracy, would in 
the process destroy ' Pakistan. 
Justice between region and region 


mus be ensured- by granting 


full regional autonomy to the 
federating units, the basis of 
our Six-Point Formula. Within 
such a federal” democratic. frame- 
work, radical- economic pro- 
grammes must be implemented 
to bring about a social revolution. 


The Awami League hag resolved 
to face this gredt challenge. We 
believe that with the support and 
confidence of the people which our 
party enjoys, we shall, inshaallah, 
be able successfully to meet the 
challenge. Pakistan Zindabad. 

`° Dawn, 29 October, 1970 


THE SIX-POINT PROGRAMME 
(1) The constitution of Pakistan 


. , must be federal with.a parlia- 


mentary form of government 
and а legislature directly elec- 
ted on the basis of adult 
franchise. с 


(2) Federal subjects to be limited 
` to defence and foreign affairs. 
(3) There:.should be (i) separate 
, currencies for the two wings, 
° „ freely convertible, into each 
` other; (#) in the alternative, 
one currency subject to statu- 
tory safeguards against flight 
of capital from the Fast to the 
-West wing. 

(4) Power of taxation and revenue 
collections to be vested in the 
federating units; the centre to 
be financed by allocütion of a 

, Share in the State's taxes. 

(Б) Separate foreign exchange 
“accounts to be -kept for East 
and West Pakistan, the re 

_ quirement of the federal gov- 
- ernment to be met by the two 
- wings in proportion or on апу. 
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Other ftxed basis as may be 
agreed upon. 


Self-aufflciency of East Pakis- 
tan in defence matters, an 
ordinance factory end a mili- 
tary academy to be set up in 
the eastern wing, the federal 


(6) 


` naval headquarters to be. 


located. in East Pakistan. 
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and after 





‚ NON-VIOLENT NON-COOPER А- 


TION : MUJIBUR RAHMAN 


" (Extract from icis lald down 
_ by Mujibur Rahman at Dacca on 
14 March, Onl De ‘Dawn’, 6.3.1971) 


The people of Bangla  Desh, 
civil. servants, office and factory 
workers, peasants and students 
have demonstrated in no uncer- 
tain terms that they would de 
rather than surrender. 


It is deplorable that even at this 
stage some unthinking people are 
trymg to intimidate a section of 
civilian employees by promul- 
gating Martial ‘Law Orders. 


Today. the entire people are 
~ united in their determination not 

. to submit to the Martial Law. І, 
therefore, urge those to whom the 


` latest order has been directed not 


to yield to the threat that has 
been levelled against them. Seven- 
ty fve million people of Bangla 
Desh are behind them and their 
families 


The spirit of freedom m Bangla 
Desh cannot be extinguished. We 
cannot be conquered because each 
of us ia determined to die if need 
be to ensure that our future gene- 
rations can live in freedom and 
with dignity as free citizens of a 
free country. 


The struggle shall, therefore, 
continue with renewed vigour un- 


/ 


til our goal of emancipation is 
realised. 


[ appeal to the people to remain 


` ready for any sacriftce and should 


force be unleashed against them to 
resist it by all means possible. 


Directive 1: Secretariats of ` 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ment and semi-Government offices, 
autonomous bodies, High Courts 
and all other Courts throughout . 
Bangla Desh shall observe hartal, 


subject to specific directives set. 


out below and such exemptions 
and clariflcations ad may be A 
from time to time. 


Directive 2: , All educational 
institutions throughout Bangla 
Desh shall remain tlosed. 


Under Directive Nine, Posts and 
Telegraph Offices shall function 
only for purpose of letters, tele- 
grams and money orders within 
Bangla Desh. But foreign mail 
service’ and foreign telegrams of 
all categories may be sent direct 


to the countries concerned. 


Inter-Wing teleprinter channel 


shall remain open for one hour 


between 3 рт. and 4 pm. on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, only for the purpose of 
enabling banks to send and receive 
by teleprinter süch messages as 
are permitted under Directive 25. 


Inter-Wíng Press telegrams only 
be sent. 


Directive 10: Only local and 
mter-district trunk telephone 
within Bangla Desh shall function. 
N eceasary sections required for 
repair end maintenance of tele- 
phone system shall function. 


Directive 11: Radio, television 
and newspapers shall function and 
shall give complete version of all 


statements and news about the. 


people's movement otherwise those 
working in these establishments 
shall not co-operate. 


Under Directive 25, banks shall 
carry on their operations, includ- 
ing receiving deposits of any 
amount, inter-bank clearances 
without any limit within Bangla 
Desh, and drawings by T.T. or 
mail transferg from West Pakistan 


end cash transactiong subject to 
Various restrictions. 

The State Bank and the Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan shall 
continue to discount T. T. through- 
out.Bangla Desh on the basis that 
reimbursement shall be effected at- 
Dacca. 


Banks with. head offices in West 
Pakistan shall obtain. necessary 
funds to reimburse the State Bank 


. and the National Bank of Pakistan 


at Dacca. 


Foreign travellers cheques may 
‘be encàshed by authorised dealers 


, and diplomats may operate their 


‘foreign exchange accounts ,and : 
may deal with foreign exchange’ 
remittances, receivéd by Шеш. 


There shall be no operation of . 


lockers. No remittances shall be 
effected outside Bangla Desh 
through the.State Bank or other- 
"wise, 


Letters of credit may be opened 


against licences including those 
issued on surrender of bonus 
vouchers'for imports from foreign 
countries, 


shipped) shall be velid.^ Pending 
export bills shall be collected 
through the Eastern Mercantile 
Banks and Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration which banks shall com- 
ply with such directives ag are 
issued to them in thig regard. 


Directive 26: 
shall observe the same banking 
and office hours as other banks 
and. shall remain open for taking 
all necessary steps for the smooth 
functioning of the banking system 
of Bangla Desh within the frame- 
work of restrictions defined above. 


PPP forms may be sanctioned 
and all approved remittances to 
foreign countries for students and 
other approved recipients may be 
permitted. 

Directive 28: All travel agents 
and foreign airline offices may 
function. Sale proceeds realised 
by them should be deposited in 
any bank within Bangla Desh. 


Directive 31: (A) Until further 
directives are issued no land 
revenue shall be realised, no 


Barter documehts . 
(where goods have already been- 


The State Bank 


— 
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excise duty shal] be realised on salt 
produced in Bangla Desh, no tax 
shall be realised оп unmanufactur- 
ed tobacco gtown in Bangla Desh, 
handloom weavers shall be entitl- 
ed to purchase cotton yarn with- 
out any payment of excise duty 
and mills and dealers shall sell 
cotton yarn to them at non-duty 
paid price. . : 


(B) Subject to above, all provin- 


cial taxes, including amusement 


tax, tolls in respect of hats, bazars, 
bridges and ponda shall be realised 
and credited to the account of the 
Government of Bangla Desh. 


(C) АЦ, local taxes including 
octroi shall be paid. 


'(D) Al indirect Central taxes, 
including customs duty, excise 
duty, sales tax hitherto collected 
and realised by the Central Gov- 
ernment shall hence forward be 
collected by collecting agencies, 
but shall not be credited to the 
Central Government account or 
be ttransferred or remitted to the 
Central Government. 


Realisations so collected shall 
be deposited in ‘Special Accounts’ 
in the Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion Ltd., which banks shall com- 
ply with directives issued to them 
in this regard. All collecting agen- 
cies shall implement these direc- 
tives and such other directives as 
may be issued from time to time. 


(E) Direct Central taxes, such 
as income tax, shall not be realis- 
ed till further directives. 

Directive 32: Pakistan Insur- 
ance Corporation shall function. 

All insurance companies includ- 
ing Postal, Life Insurance shall 
function. 

Directive 34: Hoisting of black 


flags on all house tops shall 
continue. 


- 





independence 


PROCLAMATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


(Proclamation dated 10 April, 1971) 


The Proclamation of Independ- 
ence Order, dated the 10th day of 
April 1971. 

Whereas free elections were 
held in Bangla Degh from Decem- 
ber 7, 1970 to January 17, 1971 to 
elect representatives for the pur- 
pose of framing a constitution and: 


Whereas at these elections the 
people of Bangla Desh elected 187 
out of 169 representatives belong- 
ing to the Awami League, and of 
the people to meet on March 3, 


1871, far the purpose of framing a. 


constitution and: 


Whereas the Assembly so sum- 
moned was arbitrarily and iHe- 
gally postponed for an indefinite 
period, and | 


Whereas instead of fulflling 
their promise and while still con- 
ferring with the representatives 


of the people of Bangla Desh, the 


Pakistan authoritres declared an 
unjust and treacherous war and 


Whereas in the facts and cir- 
cumstances of such treacherous 
conduct Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, the undisputed 
leader of 75 million people of 
Bangla Desh, in due fulfilment of 
the legitimate right of seH-deter- 
mination of the people of Bangla 
Desh, duly made a Declaration of 
Independence at Dacca on March 
26. 1971 and urged the people of 
Bangla Desh to defend the honour 
and integrity of Bangla Desh, and 


Whereas in the conduct of a 
ruthless and savage war, the Pak- 
istani authorities committed and 


Bangla desh’s 


are still committing numerous acts 
of genocide and unprecedented 
tortures, amongst others on the 
civilian and unarmed people of 
Bangla Desh, and 


Whereas the Pakistan: Govern- 
ment by levying an unjust war 
and committing genocide and by 
other repressive meesures made it 
imposstble for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of Bangla 
Desh to meet and frame a consti- 
tution, and give to themselves a 
government, and 


Whereas the people of Bangla 
Desh by their heroism, bravery 
and revolutionary fervour have 
established effective control over 
the territories of Bangla Desh, 


We, the elected representatives 
of the people of Bangla Desh as 
honour-bound by the mandate 
given to us by the people of 
Bangla Desh whose will is su- 
preme, duly constitute ourselves 
into a Constituent Assembly, and 


Having held mutual consulta- 
tons, and ` 


In order to ensure for the peo- 
ple of Bangla Desh equality, hu- 
man dignity and social justice. 


Declare and constitute Bangia 
Desh to be a Sovereign People’s 
Republic and thereby confirm the 
Declaration of Independence al- 
ready made by  Bangabandhu 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and 


Do hereby confirm and resolve 
that till such time as a constitution 
is framed, Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman shall be the 
President of the Republic and that 
Syed Nazrul Islam shall be the 
Vice-President of the Republic, 
and 


That the President shall be the 
Supreme Commander of all the 
armed forces of the Republic, 


Shall exercise all the executive 
and legislative powers of the Re- 
public including the power to 
grant pardon, 


Shall have the power to appoint 
a Prime Minister and such other 
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Ministers as he considers neces- 
вату, 


Shall have the power to sum- 
mon and adjourn the Constituent 
Assembly, end 


Do all other things that may be 
necessary to give to the people of 
Bangla Desh an orderly and just 
government. 


We,.the elected representatives 
of the people of Bangla Desh do 
further resolve that in the event 
of there being no President or the 
President being unable to enter 
upon his office or being unable to 
exercise his powers and duties due 
to any reason whatsoever, the 
Vice-President shall have апа 
exércise all the powers, duties and . 
responsibilities herein conferred 
on the President. 


We, further resolve that we 
undertake to observe and give 
effect to all duties and obligations 
devolved upon us as a member of 
the family of nations and by the 
charter of the United Nations, 


We, further resolve that tq give 
effect to this our resolution we 
authorise and appoint Professor 
M. Yusuf Ali our duly constituted 
potentiary to give to the President 
and Vice-President oaths of office. 


CHALLENGE OF RESPONSE: 
TAJUDDIN AHMED 


(Text of-the Statement of Mr. 
Tajuddin Ahmed, Prime Minister of 
Bangla Desh, April 17, 1971) 


Bangla-Desh ig at war. Ft has 
been given no choice but to secure 


its right of self-determination 
through a national. liberation | 
struggle .. against the colonial 


oppression of West Pakistan. 
In-the face of positive attempts . 


by the Government of Pakistan to - 


distort the. factg in a desperate 
attempt to cover up their war of 
genocide in Bangla Desh, the 
world must be told the circums- 
tances under which the peace- 
loving people of Bangla Desh were 
driven to substitute armed strug- 
gle for parliamentary politics to 
realise their just aspirations. 


The six-point ‘programme for 
nutonomy for Bangla Desh within 


r - 


session, е 


- 


Pakistan had been put forward in 
all sincerity by the Awami League 
as the last possible solution to 
preserve the integrity of Pakistan. 
Fighting the elections to _the 
National Assembly on the issue of 
Six points, the Awami League won 


“167 out of 169 seats from Bangla 
. Desh in a House of 313. Its elec- 


toral victory was so decisive that 
it won 80 per-cent of the popular 
vote cast. ` The decisive nature of 
itg victory placed it in a clear 
majority within the National 
Assembly. 


The post election period was a 
time of hope, for. never had a 
people spoken so decisively in the 
history of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. It was widely believed in 
both wings that a viable constitu- 
tion based on the six points could 
be worked out. The Pakistan 


People’s Party, which emerged аз. 


the leading party in ‘Sind and 
Punjab, had avoided raising the 
issue of six points in their election 
campaign and had no obligation 
whatever to its electorate to resist 
it. 
party, the National Awami Party, 
was fully committed to the six 
points ` In the NWFP, the NAP 
was dominantly for autonomy. 
The course of the elections, which 


. marked the defeat of the reactio- 


nary parties, therefore, gave every 
reason to be optimistic about ihe 
future of democracy in Pakistan. 

Preparatory to the convening 
of the National Assembly, talks 


"were. 'expected between the main 


parties in the political arena. 
However, whilst tbe Awami 
League was always- willing, pre- 
paratory to going to the Assembly, 


to explain its constitutional posi- 


tion and to. discuss . alternative 
proposals from the other parties 
it believed that the spirit of a 
true democracy demanded that the 
Constitution be debated and fina- 
lised in the National Assembly 
rather than in secret sessions. 
To this end, it insisted on an early 
summoning of the National 
Assembly. In anticipation of this 
Awami League 
worked day and night to prepare 
„a Graft constitution based оп six 
polnts and fully examined all the 


In, Baluchistan, the dominant . 


- 
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implications of formulating and 


implementing such a constitution. 


The first major ‘talks over 
Pakistan’s- political future took 
place between Серега] Yahya and 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in mid- 
January. In this session, General 
Yahya proved the extent of the 
Awami League's commitment > to 
its programme and was assured 
that they were fully aware of its 
implications. But, contrary to 
expectation, General Yahya did not 
spell out his own ideas about the 
constitution. Genera] Yahya gave 
the impression of not finding emy- 
thing seriously objectionable in 
the six points, but emphasised the 
need for coming to an understand- 
ing with the PPP in West 
Pakistan. 


The next round of talks took 
place between the PPP and the 
Awami League from January 27, 
1971- in Dacca where Mr. Bhutto 
and his team held a number of 
sessions with the Awami Leagtre 
to discusg the constitution. 


As in the case with General 
Yahya, Mr. Bhutto did гоё bring 
any concrete proposals of his own 
about the nature of the constitu- 
tion. He and his adviserg were 


. mainly interested in discussing the 


ip 


` would meet in the 


implications of- the six points. 
Since their responses were- essen- 
tially megative and they had not 
prepared a brief of thetr own, it 
wag not possible for the talks to 
develop into- serious negotiations 
where attempts could be made to 
bridge the gap between the two 
parties. It wag evident that as yet 
Mr. Bhutto had no formal position 


„of his own from which to jego _ 


Tate. : 


iip must be made clear that when 
the PPR left Dacca there wag.no 
indication from «their. part that a 


deadlock had been reached with- . 


the Awami League. Rather, they 
confirmed that all doors were open 
and that following a round of 
talks with Pakistani leaders, the 
PPP would either have a second 
and more substantive round of 
talks ` with the Awami League or 
National 
Assembly whose committees pro- 
vided ample opportunity for de- 


talled discussion on the constitu- 
tion. | 


> Mr. Bhutto's announcement to 
boycott the National Assembly, 
therefore, came ав а complete 
surprise. The boycott. decision 
was surprising because Mr. Bhutto 
had already been accommodated 
once by the President when he 
refused Sheikh Mujib's plea for an 
early session of the Assembly on 
Feburary 15 and fixed it, ш line 
with Mr. Bhutto's preference, for 
March 3. І 


Following his decision to boycott 
the Assembly, Mr. Bhutto launched 
a campaign of intimidation agamst 
all other parties in West Pakistan 
to prevent them from attending 
the session. In this task, there is 
evidence that Lt. Gen. Umer, chair- 
man of the National Security 
Council and close associate of 
President Yahya Khan, with a 
view to strengthening Mr. Bhutto’s 


members of the National Assem- 
bly from West Pakistan, except the 
PPP and the Qayyum Muslim 
- League (QML), had booked their 
seats to East Pakistan for the 
session of. March 3. 


Within the QML itself, half the 
members had booked their seats 
and there were signs of revolt 
within the PPP where many menm- 
bers were wanting to come to 
Dacea. Faced with the break- 
down of this joint front against 
Bangla Desh, General Yahya ob- 
liged Mr. Bhutto on March 1 by 
postponing the assembly session 
not for any finite period but sine 
die. Moreover, he dismissed the 
Governor of East Pakistan, 
Admiral S. M. Ahsan, who was 
believed to be one of the mode- 
rates in his administration. The 
cabinet with tts component of 
Bengalig was also dismissed so that 
all power was concentrated in the 
hands of the west wing military 
junta. 
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In these circumstances, Yahya's 
-thing but an attempt to frustrate™ 


7 geatiré could not ‘be: 
_ the popular will by colluding with 


Mr. Bhutto.. The National Assem- 
bly wag the only forum where 
Bangla Desh could assert its voice 
and political strength, and to 
frustrate this was a clear indica- 
tion that Parliament was not to 
be the real source of power in 
Paktstan. 


The reaction to the postpone- 
ment in Bangla Desh wag inevi- 
table and spontaneous and through- 
out the land, people took to the 
streets to record their protest at 
this arbitrary act. People now 
felt sure that Gen. Yahya never 
really imtended to transfer power 
and was making a mockery of 
parliamentary politica. The popu- 
lar mood felt that the rights of 
Bangla Desh could never be re- 
alised within the framework of 
Pakistan, where Gen. Yahya could 
so blatantly frustrate the summon- 
ing of an assembly proclaimed by 
his own writ, and urged that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman must go 
for full independence. 


Sheikh Mujib, however, conti- 
nued to seek a political settlement. 
This was in itself a major gesture 
in the face of the cold-blooded 
firing on unarmed demonstrators 
on March 2 and 3 which had 
already led to over a tbousand 
casualties. - 


The course of the non-coopera- 
tion movement is now а part of 
history. Never in the course of 
any liberation struggle hag non- 
cooperation been carried to the 
limits attained within Bangla 
Desh between March 1 and 2. 
Non-cooperation was total No 
judge of the High Court could be 
found to administer the oath of 
office to the new Governor, Lt. 
Gen. Tikka Khan. The entire 
civilian administration, including 
the police and the civil serwice af 
Pakistan, refused to attend осе. 
The people stopped the supply of 
food to the army. Even the civilian 
employees of the defence establish- 
ment joined the boycott. 


Non-cooperatión did -nof ' stop. at 


abstention from work, The civi- 
lian administration and the police 
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positively, pledged thelr support io .- 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and put 
themselves under his orders. 


In this situation, the Awami 
League without being a formally 
constituted Government, was 
forced to take on the responsibility 
of keeping -the economy and 
administration running whilst non- 
cooperation lasted. In thig task 
they had the unqualified support 
not only of the people but the 
administration and the business 
community. The latter two sub- 
ordinated themselves to the direct- 
Ives of the Awami League and 
accepted them as the eole autho- 
rity to solve their various prob- 


‘In these unique circumstances 
the economy. and administration 
were kept going -in spite of the 
formidable problems arising out 
of the power vacuum which had 
suddenly emerged in Bangla Desh. 
In spite of the lack of any formal 
authority, Awami League volunt- 
eers in cooperation with the police 
maintained a level of law and 
order which was a considerable 
improvement on normal times. 


Faced with this demonstration 
of total support of the Awami 
League to this historic non-coopera- 
tion movement, General Yahya 
Khan appears to have modified his 
tactics, On March 6, he still 
seemed determined to provoke a 
confrontation when he made his 
highly provocative speech putting 
the full blame for the crisis on 
the Awami League and not even 
referring to the architect of the 
crisis, Mr. Bhutto. It seemg that 
he expected а declaration of 
mdependence on March 7. The 
army in Dacca was put on full 
alert to crush the move and Lt. 
Gen. Tikke Khan was flown to re- 
place Lt.:Gen. Yakub to signify the 
hardening of artitudes within the 
Junta. 


Sheikh Mujib, however, once 
again opted for the path of poli- 
tical” settlement in spite of mas- 
sive public sentiment for 
independence. In presenting his 
four-polnt proposhl for attending 
the National Assembly he not only 
had to contain the public mood 
but to leave a way open for Yahya 
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ou 


to explore this last chance for a 
peaceful setrlement. 


It is now clear that General 


т<. Yahya and his generals never had 


the slightest intention of- solving 
Pakistan's political: crisis peace- 
fully but were only interested in 
buying tame to permit the rein- 
forcement of their military ma- 
chine within Bangla Desh. 
General Yelhya's visit to Dacca 
was a mere cover for his plan of 
genocide. It now becomes clear 
that contingency plans for such a 
crisis had already begun well in 
advance of the crisis, 


Shortly before March 1, tanks 


which lad been sent north to- 


Rangput to defend the borders 
were being зеп} off to West Pak- 
istan on a priority basis along 
with the familied of West Pakis- 
iani businessmen. 


The military build-up was аё- 
celerated after March 1 ‘and 
continued through the talks up to 
March 25. Members of the armed 
forces dressed in civilian clothes 
were flown in PLA commercial 
flights via Ceylon. C-130s carry- 
ing arms and provisions for the 
garrisons flew into Dacca. Ш is 
estimated that up to one division, 
with complementary support, was 
brought into Bangla Desh between 
March 1 and 25 to ensure security, 
the airport was put under strict 
Air Force control and heavily 
guarded with artillery and ma- 
chine-ggun neta whilst the move- 
ment of passengers was strictly 
supervised. An SS commando 
group specially trained for under- 
cover operations in sabotage and 
assassination was distributed in 
key centres in Bangla Desh and 
Saidpur in the two days before 
March 25 ‘to provoke clashes bet- 
ween localg and non-locals so as to 
provide a cover for military inter- 
vention. 


As part of this strategy of decep- 
tion, General Yahya adopted the 
most conciliatory: posture in his 
talks with Sheikh Mufb. In the 
talks beginning on March 16 he 
expressed regrets for what had 
happened and his sincere desire 
for a political settlement. In a 


crucial meeting with Sheikh Mujib . 


he wad asked to positively state 


the junta’s position on the Awami 
League’s four-point proposal He 
indicated that there were no 
serious objections and that an in- 
terim constitution could be work- 
ed out by the respective advisers 
embodying the four points. 


The basic pointa on which agree- 
ment wag reached were: 


(1) Lifting of martial law and 
transfer of power to a civilian 
Government by a Presidential 
proclamation. 


(2) Transfer of power in the pro- 
vinces to the majority parties. 
(3) General Yahya to remain as 


President and in control of the 
Central Government. 


(4) Separate sittings of: the Na- 
tional Assembly. members from 
East and West Pakistan pre- 
paratory to a joint session of 
the house to finalise the 
constitution. 


Contrary to the distortions now 
put out by both General Yahya 
and Mr Bhutto, the proposal for 
separate sittings of the assembly 
was suggested by General Yahya 
to accommodate Mr. Bhutto. He 
cited the practical advantage that 
whilst gx-points provided a viable 
blueprint to regulate relations bet- 
ween Bangla Desh and the Cen- 
tre, its application would raise 
serious difficulties in the west 
wing. For this reason the west 
wing MNAs (Members of the Na- 
tional Assembly) must be permit- 
ted to get together to work out a 
new pattern of relationship in the 
context of a six-point constitution 
and the dissolution of one unit. 


Once this agreement in principle 


had been reached between Sheikh 


Mujib and General Yahya there 
was only the question of defining 
the powers of Bangla Desh vis-a- 
vis the Centre during the interim 
phase. Here, it wag again jointly 
agreed that the distribution of 
power should as far ag possible ap- 
proximate to the final constitution 
approved by the National Assemb- 
ly which, it was expected, would 
be based on the six points. 


For working out this part of the 
interim settlement . Mr M. M. 


Ahmed, Economic Adviser to the 
President, was specially flown in. 
In his talks with the Awami 
League advisers he made it clear 
that provided the political agree- 
ment had been reached there were 
no insuperable problems to work- 
ing out some version of the six 
pointa even in the interim period. 
The final list of these amendments 
to the Awami League draft which 
he presented as suggestions, indi- 
cated that the gap between the 
Government and. Awami League 
position was no longer one of 
principle but remained merely 
over the precise phrasing of the 
proposals. The Awami League 
at its sitting of March 24 had 
accepted the amendment with 
certain minor changes of language 
and there was nothing +0 prevent 
the holding. of а final drafting 
session between the advisers of 
General Yahya and Sheikh Mujib 
when the interim constitution 
would be finalised. 


It must be made clear that at 
no stage was there any break- 
down of talks or any indication 
by Gereral Yahya or his team 
that they had а а] position 
which could not be abandoned. 


The question of legal cover for 
the transfer of power is merely 
another belated fabrication by 
General Yahya to cover his geno- 
cide. He and his team had agreed 
that in line with the precedent of 
the Indian Independence Act of 
1947, power could be transferred 
by a Presidential proclamation. 
The notion that there would be no 
legal cover to the arrangement 
raised subsequently by Mr. Bhutto 
and endorsed by General Yahya 
was never a bone of contention 
between Sheikh Mujib and Gene- 
ra] Yahya. There is not the 
slightest doubt ‘that had General 
Yahya indicated that a meeting of 
the National Assembly was essential 
for tranferring power, the Awami 
League would not have broken 
the talks: on such a minor legal 
technicality. After all, as the ma- 
jority party it had nothing to fear 
from such a meeting and its ac- 
ceptance of the decision for a eepa- 
rate sitting was a decision to 
accommodate Mr. Bhutto rather 


than a fundamental stand for ihe 


parties had been reached is pro- 
vided by Mr. Bhutto’s own press 
conference on March 25. It ia not 
certain what transpired in the 
separate session between General 
Yahya and Mr. Bhutto, but there 
ia evidence that deliberate false- 
hoods about the course of the talks 
with the Awami League were fed 
to the PPP, who were told that 
Sheikh Mujib was determined to 
have a showdown and wes escalat- 
ing his demands. Needless to say, 
not the slightest indication of these 
misgivings had been raised in the 
meeting between the Awami 
League team and General Yahya 
Khan's advisers, where amicabi- 
lity and optimism had prevailed to 
the end. 


Whilst hope for a settlement 
was being raised, more bad signs 
of the tntentiong of the army were 
provided by thelr sudden decision 
to unload the munition ship, MV 
Swat, berthed at Chittagong port. 
Preparatory to this dectsion Brig. 
Mazumdar, a Bengali officer com- 
manding the garrison in Chitta- 
gong, had been suddenly removed 
from his command and replaced 
by a West Pakistani. On the night 
of March 24, he was flown to 
Dacca under armed escort, and has 
probably been executed. Under 
the new command, notice was 
given to local authoritles of the 
decision to unload the ship, in 
spite of the fact that the army 
had abstained from doing so for 
the last 17 daya in the face of noan- 
cooperation from the port work- 
ers. The decision to unload was а 
calculated provocation which im 
. mediately brought 100,000 people 
on the streets of Chittagong and 
led to massive firing by the army 
to break their way out. The issue 
was raised by the Awami League 
with General Peerzada as to why 
thia escalation was being permit- 
ted whilst talks were still going 
on. He gave no answer beyond a 
promise to pags it on to General 
Yabya Khan. 

Following the final meeting bet- 
ween General Yahya’s and the 


Awami Leagues advisers on 
March 24 where Mr. M. M. Ahmed 
passed on his amendments, д call 
was awaited from General “Peer 
zada for a final session where the 
draft could be finalised. No such 
cali materialised and instead it 
was learnt that Mr. M. M. Ahmed, 
who was central to the negotiations, 
had suddenly left for Karachi on 
the morning of March 25 without 
any warning to the Awami League 
team. i 


By 11 pm. of March 25, ali 

preparations were ready and the 
troops began to take up position 
in the city. In an act of treachery 
unperalleled in contemporary his- 
tory, a programme of calculated 
genocide was unleashed on the 
peaceful and unsuspecting popula- 
tion of Dacca by the midnight of 
March 25. No ultimatum was 
given to the Awami League by 
Gen. Yahya. No curfew order was 
issued when the machine-guns, 
artillery and cannons on the tanks 
unleashed their reign of death and 
destruction. By the time the first 
martial law proclamations issued 
by Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan were 
broadcast the next morning, some 
50,000 people, most of them with- 
out offering any resistance, and 
many women and children, had 
been butchered. Dacca had been 
turned into an inferno with fires 
raging in most согпегв of the city. 
Sleeping inhabitants, who had 
been drawn from their homes by 
the fires started by the military 
were machine-gunned ag they ran 
to escape the flames. 


Whilst the police, the EPR and 
armed volunteers put.up a heroic 
resistance, the main victims re- 
mained the weak, the innocent 
and the unsuspectmg who were 
killed at random in thelr thous- 
ands. We ere compiling & first 
hand account of the details of the 
genocide committed by the Pakis- 
tan army on the ordera of the 
President of Pakistan which we 
will publish shortly. The scale 
and brutality of the action exceeds 
anything perpetrated in the civili- 
sed world. 

General ‘Yahya 


himself left 


` Dacca on the night of March 25 


after having unleashed the Pakis- 


tan army, with an open licence to 
commit genocide on all Bengalis. 
His own justification for this act 
of barbarism was not forthcoming 
till 8 p.m. the next day when the 
world was given its first explana- 
tion for the unleashing ‘of this 
holocaust.” - The statement was 
self-contradictary -and laced with 
positive lies. His branding of a 
party ag traitors and outlaws, with 
wham he had only 48 hourg ago 
been negotiating for a peaceful 
trensfer of power, bore no rela- 
tionship to the situation in Bangla 
Desh or to the course of the nego- 
tiatlons. His promise to hand over 
power to the elected representa- 
tives of the people after banning 
the Awami League which was the 
sole representative of Bangla Desh 
and held a majority of seats in the 
National Assembly was a mockery 
of the freely recorded voice of '{б 
milHon Bengalis. The crudtty of 
the statement was clear evidence 
that General Yahya was no longer 
interested in taking shelter behind 
either logic or morality and had 
reverted to the law of the jungle 
in hig bid to crush the people of 
Bangla Desh, 


Pakistan is now dead and buried 
under a mountain of corpses. The 
hundreds and thousands of people 
murdered by the army in Bangla 
Desh will act ag an impenetrable 
barrler between West Pakistan 
and the people of Bangla Desh. By 
resotting to pre-planned genocide 
Gen. Yahya must have known 
that he was himself digging Pak- 
istan’s grave. The subsequent 
massacres perpetrated on his 


Orderg by his licensed killers on 


the people were not designed to 
preserve the unity of a nation. 
They were actg of racial hatred 
and sadism devoid of even the 
elements of humanity.  Profes- 
sional soldiers on order, violated 
their code of military honour and 
were seen as beasts of prey who 
indulged in an orgy of murder, 
rape, loot, arson and destruction 
unequal in the annals of civilisa- 
tion. These acts indicate that the 
concept of two countries 1s already 
deeply rooted in the minds of 
General Yahya and his associates, 
who would not dare commit such 
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atrocities on their own country- 
men. 


General Yahya’s genocide ts 
thus without politica] purpose. “It 
serves only as the last act in the 
tragic history of Pakistan, which 
Genera] Yahya has chosen to 
write with the blood of the people 
of Bangla Desh. The objective is 
genocide and scorched-earth, be- 
fore his troops are either driven 
out or perish In this time, he 
hopes to liquidate our political 
leadership, intelligentsia and ad- 
ministration, to destroy our indus- 
tries and public amenities, and as 
a final act, he intends to raze our 
cities to the ground. Already his 
occupation army has made sub- 
stantial progress towards this 
objective. Bangla Desh will be set 
back fifty years as West Pakistan's 
parting gift to a people they have 
exploited for twenty-three years 
for their own benefit. 


This ig a point of major signi- 
ficance tto those great powers who 
chooge to ignore this largest single 
act of genocide since the days of 
Belsen and Auschwitz If they 
think they are preserving the 
_ unity of Pakistan, they can forget 
it because General Yahya himself 
has no dllusions about the future 
of Pakistan. 


They must realise that Pakistan 
ig dead and murdered by Gen 
Yahya—and that independent 
Bangla Desh is really sustained by 
the indestructible will and courage 
of 75 millon Bengalis who are 
daily nurturing the roots of this 
new nationhood with their blood. 
"No power on earth can unmake 
this new nation and sooner or 
later both big and small powers 
will have to accept it into the 
world fraternity. 


It, js, therefore, in the interest 
of politics ag much as humanity 
for the big powers to put their full 
pressure on General Yahya to cage 
his killers and bring them back to 
West Pakistan. We will be 
eternally grateful to the people of 
the USSR and India and the free- 
dom loving people of all the 
countries for their full support 
they have already given us in this 
struggle. We would welcome 
similar suppont from the People’s 


Republic of China, the USA, 
France, Great Britain and all 
Afro-Asian countries who have 
freed? themselves from colonial 
rule and from ali freedom 
loving countries. Each in* their 
own way should exercise con- 
siderable leverage on West Pak- 
istan and were they to exercise 
this influence, General Yahya 
could not sustain-his war of aggres- 
sion against aBngla Desh for a 
aingle day longer. 


Bangla Desh will be the eighth 
most populous country in the 
world. Its only goal will be to 
rebuild a new nation from the 
ashes and carnage left behind by 
Genera] Yahya’s occupation army. 
It will be a stupendous task 
because of the destruction of the 
economy by General  Yahya's 
army in our alreàdy under-deve- 
loped and overpopulated region. 
But we now have a cause and a 
people who have been hardened 
in the resistance, who have shed 
their blood for their nation and 
won their freedom in ап epic 
struggle which реа unarmed 
people against a modern army. 
Such a nation cannot fail in its 
task of securing the foundations of 
its nationhood. 


In our struggle for survival we 
seek the friendship of all people, 
the big powers and the small. We 
do not aspire to join any bloc or 
pact but will seek assistance from 
those who give it in a spirit of 
goodwill free from any desire to 
control our destinies. We have 
struggled far too long to permit 


ourselved to become anyone’. 


satellite. 


We now appeal to the natlons 
of the world for recognition and 
assistence both material and moral 
in our struggle for nationhood. 
Every day this is delayed a thous- 
and lives are lost and more of 
Bangla Desh'a vital assets are 
destroyed, In the name of human- 
ity, act now and earn our undying 
friendship. 

This we now present to the 
world as the case of the people. of 
Bangla Desh. Bangla Desh has 
earned her right to recognition at 
great cost, as the people of 
Bangla 


Desh made sacrifices of’ 


unequal magnitude and fought 
hard in order to establish the 
rightful place for Bangla Desh in 
the comity of nations. 





Indian 
policy 


PARLIAMENT RESOLVES 


Moving the Resolution on East 
Bengal in both the Houses of 
Parliament on 31 March, 1971, the 
Prime Minister, Shrlmati Indira 





in East Bengal so soon after their 
rejoicing over their electoral vic- 
tory hag united us in grief for 
their suffering, concern for the 
wanton destruction of their beauti- 
ful land and anxiety for their 
future. 


I wish -to move a resolution 
which has been discussed with the 
lenders of the Opposition and, I 
am glad to say, approved unani- 
moualy: 


~ 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


This House expresses its deep 
angulsh and grave concern at the 
recent developments im East 
Bengal A massive attack by 
armed forces, despatched from 
West Pakistan, has been unleashed 
against the entire people of: East 
Bengal with a view to suppressing 
their urges and aspirations, 


Instead of respecting the will of 
the people so unmistakably expres- 
sed tbrough the election in 
Pakistan in December i970, the 
Government of- Pakistan has 
chogen to flout the mandate of the 


people. - 


The Government of Pakistan has 
not only refused to transfer power 


to legally elected representatives 
but has arbitrarily prevented the 
National Assembly from assuming 
its rightful and soverelgn role. 
The people of East Bengal are 
being sought to be suppressed by 
the naked use of force, by bay- 
onets, machine guns, tanks, artil- 
lery and aircraft. 


The Government and people of 
India have always desired and 
worked for peaceful, normal and 
fraternal relations with Pakistan. 
However, situated as India is and 
bound as the peoples of the sub- 
continent ere by centuries old 
ties of history, culture and tradi- 
tion, thig House cannot remain 
indifferent to the macabre tragedy 
being enacted so close to our 
border. Throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, our 
people have condemned, in unmis- 
takable terms, the atrocities now 
belng perpetrated on an unprece- 
dented scale upon an unarmed and 
innocent people. 


This House expresses its 
profound sympathy for and solt 
darity with the people of East 
Bengal in their struggle for a 
democratic way of life. 

Bearing in mind the permanent 
interests which India фан in 
peace, and committed as we are 
to uphold and defend human 
rights, this House demands imme- 
diate cessation of the use of force 
and the massacre of defenceless 
people. This House calls upon all 
peoples and Governments of the 
world to take urgent and construc- 
tive stepg to prevail upon the 
Government of Pakistan to put an 
end immediately to the syste- 
matic decimation of people which 
amounts to genocide. 

This House recorda its profound 
conviction that the histaric upsurge 
of the 75 million people of East 
Bengal wil) triumph. The House 
wishes to assure them that their 
struggle and sacrifices will receive 
the wholehearted sympathy end 
support of the people of India. 


IDENTICAL VALUES: INDIBA 
GANDHI 


(Statement in Rajya 
March, 1971) 

Mr. Deputy Chairman, Sir we 
have watched the happenings in 
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Pakistan earlier, that ig the elec- 
tion in East Bengal, with great 
admiration and hope, hope that it 
was the beginning of a new future 
for the whole country, a future 
which would make them more 


united and strong. But, as my 


colleague, Shri Swaran Singh, has 
said, far from leading into this 
brightness they heve turned along 
а dark path, a tragic path, bring- 
ing . suffering—in: fact, perhaps, 
Suffermg is too small a word—to 
an entire people. 


I am sure Hon. Members will 
appreciate that however heavy our 
hearts may be, however deeply 
we may be sharing the agony of 
the people there, it ig not possible 
for the Government to speak in 
the same words as Hon. Members 
can do. In fact, it is because we 
are so deeply conscious of the 
historic importance of this moment 
that we are, at the same time, 
aware of the seriousness of the 
siiiation when a wrong step, a 
wrong word, can have an effect 
entirely different from the one 
which we all intend. 


The House is aware that we 


have to act within certain inter- 
national norms, It is good to see 
that the Parties here have expres- 
sed certain views. For instance, 
the Swatantra Party hag expressed 
admiration for the socialist pro- 
gramme of Shri Mujibur Rahman. 
The Jan Sangh have supported his 
secular policy and have also said 
that the people of East Bengal are 
their brothers. I hope they will 
extend the same sympathy to all 
the people of our own country 
too. 


Аз I said earlier, we are not 
unaware of what is taking place 
in East Pakistan and of what it 
means not only to the people there 
but the danger that it holds for 
us, not for any one part of our 
country, but for the entire coun- 
try. So we are interested in this 
matter for many reasons, firstly 
as one Member hag said that Shri 
Mujibur Rahman ‘hag stood for the 
values which we ourselves cherish, 
the values of democracy, the 
values of secularism and the 
values of socialism. 


We are also concerned with the 
truly wonderful and unique way 


in which the people there had 
Stood behind him and behind these 
values, We are no less full of 
sorrow and grave concern and even 
agony at what is happening there 
but I can only appeal to the Hon. 
Members that this is not a moment 
when the Government can say 
anything more and whatever the 
Government may or may not be 
able to do it would not be wise if 
this becomes a matter for public 
debate, 


I do not think that Нор. 
Members expect us to give replies 
to the various queStions that were 


. asked, I think the purpose of this 


discussion wag more that we should 
know their mind and hear their 


Suggestions. Ая Hon. Members 


know, I held a meeting this 
morning with the Leaderg of the 
Opposition which I hope to conti- 
nue. We are as closely in touch 
with the happenings in East 
Bengal as is possible in this situa- 
tion and I hope to keep closely in 
touch with the Leaders of the 
Opposition as well as other Mem- 
bers who would like to come and 
meet us so that we can know their 
mind. We cannot always, I must 
admit, give our mind but we will 
certainly tell them as much as is 
possible in this s#tuation., 


PRESS STATEMENT:MAULANA 
_ABDUL HAMID 


(22nd April, 1971) 


Lakhs of Bengalis suffered 
tortures in jails and in detention 
and many of them were hanged 
for trying to free the coumtry from 
the British imperialists. It ig a 
tragedy that though they achteved 


freedom from the British rule, tbe . 


West Pakistan rulers and explol- 
ters hatched a conspiracy to crush 
the 74 crore Bengallg politically, 
economically, culturally and 
socially, though the Bengalis were 
in & majority in Pakistan. The 
historic Lahore ‘resolution for the 
creation of Pakistan spoke of two 


` independent and sovereign States 


in the Fast and the West. The 
struggle for making East Bengal a 
soverelgn independent State has 
been going on since the creation of 
Pakistan, in accordance with this 
resolution. The West Pakistan 
rulers have tried to foil this strug- 
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gle by oppression and by appoint- 
ing some agents who worked in 


` the interests of the West Pakistan 


feudal and capitalist overlords. 
But. the people of East Bengal have 
struggled continuously for the last 
23 years and have given much 


‘blood to get independence for 


themselves.” The armed struggle 
of 1971 is the culmination of this 
struggle, 


In 1949, the then Prime Minister, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, tried to foist a 


, ridiculous constitution which was 


nipped in the bud by the people of 
East Bengal They foiled the at- 
tempt of West Pakistan leaders 
to crush the mother-tongue of 
Bengalis, the majority of the 
people of Pakistan. The historic 
language movement of 1952 is a 
shining example. In 1954, the 
people of Hast Bengal recorded a 
historic victory in the ballot boxes 
against the exploiters from West 
Pakistan. Then was imposed 
Iskander Mirza’a rule which in- 
flicted ‘inhuman atrocities on the 
people of East Bengal, after Mr. 
AK. Fazlul Huq’s Ministry was 
dismissed by the Governor- 
General, Ghulam Mohmmad. After- 
wards the milKary dictator Ayub 
dissolved the Parliament and nul- 
lified the constitution and banned 
all political parties. He inflicted a 
reign of terror on all political 
parties, But the Bengalis were 
not daunted. ‘They were not 
silenced. In 1962, the students 
started a movement against Ayub. 
With the help of some agents, 
Ayub tried to hoodwink the world 
and tried to crush the independ- 
ence movement in East Bengal. 
The revolutionary Bengalis started 
a movement against the Ayub re- 
gime and protested against the 
Ayub regime’s so-called Agartala 
Conspiracy Case. When the stu- 
dents, peasants, workers and poli- 
tica] parties launched а mas% 
movement in 1969-70, Ayub was 
compelled to retire after handing 
over power to another military 
dictator, Yahya Khan. Gen. Yahya 
Khan was forced to promise that 


Һе would establish democracy but 


he continued his conspiracy behind 
the curtain. The West Pakistan 


. military rulers, . capitalists and 


feudalists thought that in the name 
of Islam and integrity and by 


spending huge amounts of money, 
they would be able to win over 
some itraitors who would work as 
their agents for permanent 
exploitation. 


In 1970, however, the people of 
Kast Bengal voted for the Awami 
League en masse and expressed 
their determination to establish a 
sovereign Bengal on the basis of 
the Lahore resolution. More than 
99% of the representatives were 
elected in 1970 with the boat as 
their symbol. The reason for this 
historic victory can be found in the 
dream of the Bengalis to have an 
independent and sovereign Bangla 
Desh. Rulers of West Pakistan 
could not realise beforehand that 
the people of East Bengal would 
give such a tremendously unified 
election verdict against the oppres- 
sion and exploitation of West 
Pakistan vested interests. This 
election verdict made them un- 
nerved and simultaneously infur- 
iated them against the people of 
East Bengal | 


So, totally ignoring the demo- 
cratic rights of 7% crore Bengalis, 


` Gen. Yahya Khan, under cover of 


long negotiation unleashed his 
army on the people on March 25. 
He himself fled away from Dacca 
at midnight. Under Tikka Khan’s 
leadership, an orgy of violence 
and murder was let loose in Dacca 
from 10.30 p.m. on March 25. The 
army started killing the students, 
young men, teachers, professors, 
intellectuals, traderg end others 
with tanks, artillery, mortar, 
machine-guns and other dead- 
ly weapons. They demolished 
schools, colleges, mosques, temples, 
hostels ата industrial areas and 
burnt innumerable houses. From 
March 28, they started this killing 
in cities like Jessore, Rangpur, 
Pabna, Kushtia, Chuadanga, 
Bagura, Tangail Mymensingh 
and many other places. They 
burnt the villages on the road side 
and committed mas murder. 
They bombed end strafed thous- 


` ands of innocent people. Women 


and children were not spared. 
Women were molested and there 
was wide scale looting of food 
stuff and live stock. Shops and 
banks were looted by the soldiers. 
Women were kidnapped from 


schools and colleges. Who knows 
what has happened to them. 

Has anybody heard of such 
atrocities? Is there any parallel 
in history? The examples of 
Chiang-kai Shek in China and the 
Czar in Russia and of British op- 
pression in undivided Indig or the 
zulum of Zalem Yazid at Karbala 
pale into insignificance before this 


. latest example of inhuman atrocity. 


The Yahya regime and his sup- 
porters think that they will be 
able to crush the people of East 
Bengal permanently by such ор- 
pression and they will be able to 
continue their exploitation by 
breaking the backbone of Bengalis 
They thought of telling the world 
that the people of Benga] did not 
want independence. They wanted 
to tell the world that Pakistan's 
enenry, India, had created this 
movement by helping a handful of 
miscreants of East Bengal But 
the people of the world cannot be 
misled. They know why foreign 
correspondents | were expelled 
from East Bengal on March 
26. Is it. not because the 
Pakistani rulers were afraid that 
the foreign press would expose 
the barbaric atrocity and tell the 
world of the great struggle of 


independence of the people of 
Bengal? 
Ihe foreign correspondents 


endangered their lives to get news 
of the war during the last world 
war. There is not a single instance 
in the history of the world of a 
dictator like Yahya who expelled 
the correspondents from the coun- 
try. The barbaric Government 
not only prevented correspondents 
but they prevented the inter- 
national Red Cross from going 
there to render help to the people 
of Bengal who have been oppress- 
ed inhumanly and rendered home- 
less. They did this to cover up 
their misdeeds. They wanted to 
ensure that the world would not 
know that the people of Bengal 
were prepared to give their lives 
for independence. There ig no 
connection between this people's 
war and India. If a nation doea 
not have its own urge, it cannot 
get independence with outside 
help. 

The question is whether the 
people of the world and nations of 


the world will support the strug- 
Ele of the 7k crores people of 
Bengal for independence or sup- 
‘port the abominable conspiracy of 
the dictatorial exploiting ruling 
clique which is indulging in maza 
murder. 


Yahya, who is a Muslim him- 
self, in the name of religion is 


dhists, His soldiers who say that 
they are Muslims are raping women, 
including Muslim women, Though 
Muslimg themselves, they are des- 
troying mosques. They kill Mus- 
lms who are Offering prayers. 
What will the Muslim world do 
about this? Will they support tbe 
un-Islamic — &nKi-humanity abo- 
minable policy of Yahya? Or will 
they support the cause of truth, 
justice and love as preached by 
Islam? 


The 7} crores Bengalis like to 
know from the democratic world 
if it will support Yahya's dictator- 
ship? Will it remain neutral 
and thereby support him under the 
pretext that the situation. is 
Pakistan’s internal affair? The 
freedom struggle of East Bengal 
cannot be Pakistan's internal 
affair. The West Pakistanis have 
ignored the Lahore Resolution 
which was unanimously accepted 
by 10 crores of Muslims of undivid- 
ed India. By ignoring this basic re- 
solution of the Pakistan movement 
they have tried to convert East 
Bengal into a colony for the last 
23 years. This is a just struggle of 
the heroic Bengali people for inde- 
` pendence and for preventing ex- 
ploitation and logs of independence. 
The demonsic West Pakistanis are 
trying to enslave the Bengalis 
and establish their empire. Has 
world opinion nothing to do in this 
mass killing? Will the democratic 
world support the masse killing 
with some excuse or other? The 


and oppressed people in their 
struggle for establishing their 
rights, What role will they play 
in the current killing in East Ben- 
gal when the 74 crore people are 
fighting the final battle for inde- 
pendence after being exploited for 
` 23 years? By supporting Yahya, 


how can they convince world 
opinion that they are friends of- 
the oppressed people? 


East Bengal is a pert of Asia. 
The people of thia country look 
towards the Asian nations, parti- 
cularly to the Afro-Asian nations. 
The people of East Bengal, in this 
moment of crisis put a burning 
question to humanity whether 
their great and just struggle will 
be allowed to be crushed for ever? 


I make a fervent appeal to all 
peace loving and democratic mind. 
ed people and Government of the 
world to extend an early recogni- 
tion to the newly formed Indepen- 
dent Government of the People's 
Republic of Bangla Desh. 


I appeal to all the people of 
East Bengal, I appeal to the pea- 
sants, workers, blacksmiths, pot- 
tery workers, boatmen, weavers, 
persons engaged in cottage indus- 
try, students, traders, intelligent- 
sla and service holders and others 
to forge an unity like steel. Some 
opportunists of East Bengal who 
are exposed are trying to mislead 
you im the name of religion and 
integrity by carrying on false 
propaganda, They are agents of 
the military junta, industrialists, 
feudalists, and despotic bureatu- 
crat of West Pakistan. These 
Mirzafars of East Bengal have 
stabbed the freedom movement in 
the back during the last 23 years 
by being the agents of the West 
Pakistani vested interests. Don't 
listen to these traitors. The vest- 
ed interests will have thet pur- 
pose served if they can split your 
unity and steely determination. 
You will then be slaves of the 
West Pakistan military rulers, 
capitalists, bureaucrats and feu- 
dalists for ever and ever. At the 
present moment, unity, mental 
strength and ,burning patriotizm 
are our most vital weapons. Our 
victory ig certain. God hates the 
oppressors and traitors. We will 
definitely get the blessings of 
Allah in 











Public Sector Outlays Under Pians . 
| (Rs. million) 
_ ` West Pakistan East Pakistan. 
Pre Plan 
(1950-55) 2,065 (68.7%) 940 (31.392) 
I Pian ‚ 
(1955-60) 4,630 (70.2%) 1,970 (29.8%) 
II Pian | 
(1960-65) 7,695 (55.2% 6,255 (44.8%) 
III Pian 
(1965-70) 13,700 (54.8%) 11.300 (45.2%) 
IV Plan 
(1970-75) 
(proposed) 19,600 (40%) 29,400 (60%) 


TABLE II 
_ Comparative Position in Large Scale Industry 
Value added im Mfg. W. Pakistan East Pakistan 
(Rs. million) 1954 547.8 140.5 
1959 1152. 392.6 
Employment 
(000 men) 1954 141.5 59.3 
54 f 1959 310.9 139.0 


(Rs. million) 
س‎ СОСЕ ПИРНСНОБРНИШННЬЕИНЕИШЕИНЊЕНЕБНЫЕНЕЊЕННЕИ ИИ ааа 
W. Pakistan East Pakistan 
MEME MM c 
1959-60 | 2,014 1,024 
1960-65 (II Plan) | 4291 2,038 
1965-66 5,340 2,385 
____ ———————-———-_— 
ГА 
TABLE IV 


Ineports and Exports for East and West Pakistan: Inter-Wimg and Foreign Trade 
(Annual Average Rs. million) 



































Imports from abroad (c.Lf.) 439.4 624.8 ^ 1,2192 
Imports from W. Pakistan ; 287.8 5643 881.5 

Total 77.2 1,189.1 2,100.7 
Exports abroad (f.o.b.) 863.4 979.8 1,260.3 
Exports to W. Pakistan 125.7 280.6 457.0 

Total exports 989.1 1,260.4 1,717.3 
А. Balance of Trade with W. Pakistan —162.1 —283.7 —424.5 
B. Balance of Trade with rest of world 424.0 355.0 41.1 
(A & B) Combined balance 261.9 71.3 : —383.4 


/ 


WEST PAKISTAN 






































Imports from abroad (c.Lf.) 1,053.1 1,525.0 2,772.7 
Imports from E. Pakistan 125.7 280.6 457.0 
. Total: 1,178.8 1,805.6 3,229.7 
Exports abroad (f.o.b.) 852.8 616.3 8572 
Exports to E. Pakistan 287.8 564.3 881.5 
1,140.6 1,180.6 1,738.7 

‘Balance of Trade with E. Pakistan 162.1 283.7 424.5 
Balance of Trade with rest of world —200.3 —908.7 —1915.5 
Balance of Trade combined — 382 —625.0 —1,491.0 


Source: Pakistan C.S.O. Bulletin and Economic Survey 1966-67 
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TABLE V 
Production amd Employment in E. Bengal 


major industries: 1966 





























Jute 29 213,000 Spindles 75,000 409,360 tons 
14,332 Looms 
Cotton Textiles 45 654,000 Spindles 25,000 
6,000 Looms 
Cloth bs ds RP 60 m. yda. 
Yarn = oe 40 m. yds. 
n. 300 ES 27,000 i 
Matches 23 -" 9,000 Ае 
Sugar 11 2 7,000 70,000 tons 
Rice Mills 110 ۳ 4,000 56 
Oil Mills 130 $a 2,000 з 
Cement 1 ia 1,000 80,000 tons 
Cigarettes 5 25 1,500 € 
Paper 2, - 8,000 " 
Fertilizer 4 i^ 2,000 В 
———————————————————————.—. 
TABLE VI 
The Budget, 1967-68 (in Rs. million) 
Centre W. Pakistan E. Bengal 
6384 1265 637 
Share of Taxes to Province 1347 671 676 
3802 1933 1033 
Development Expenditure 5086 1828, 2635 
Fimanced by 
Revenue 1234 x 280 
Internal 320 x 194 
Foreign Aid 2723 x 572 
Others 809 x x 
€) Central Assistance — X 1384 
x Not available 
TABLB ҮП 
Demographic data on the two wings 
Pakistan Каз Bengal West Pakistun 
Area (Sq. miles) 365,529 55,126 310,403 
Population . 
(а) 196] Census 93.720 50,804 
% increase 1951-61 23.9 21.2 27.1 
) Persons per sq. 922 138 
c) Literates (000 14,336 8,956 5,380 
% of on 15.9 17.6 13.6 
(d) Rural population (% 86.9 94.8 77.5 
Land Utilisation (1965-66) 
9 Total area (million acres) 233.9 35.3 198.6 
Not reported (5) 68.0 Nil 68.0 
c) Forest 10.3 54 4.9 
Not available for cultivation 53.1 6.3 46.8 
3 Other uncultivated 32.8 1.3 31.5 
Cultivated area 13.4 0.7 12.7 
Current fallows 
Net sown area 5.6 21.6 34.7 
Area sown more 
than once 12.4 7.9 4.5 
(iv) Total cropped area 68.7 29.5 39.2 


Source : Pakistan Basic Facts: 1966-67 
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TABLE VIII 
Gross Provincial Product of East Pakistan (at 1959-60 factor cost) 
SENE ا ا ا‎ 
` (Rs. million) 
East Pakistan West Pakistan 








1. Agriculture ] 8074 9042 10,774 6595 7,711 924 
(а) Crops 6507 7,039 8480 4250 4,775 5,895 
2. Mining & quarrying — — — 27 70 115 
3. Manufacturing 472 912 1,536 961 2,018 2,904 
(а) Large Scale 69 406 961 т 1,159 1,927 
(b) Small Scale 403 506 575 684 859 971 
Construction | 58 24. 806 179 427 963 
Electricity, gas & water 6 20 , 113 27 87 154 
= > eddies de 631 900 1,188 608 921 1,238 
i лык. 3,133 3,874 5000 3,604 5,233 6,750 


8. Gross Provi Product — 12,374 14,972 19,417 12,091 16,67 21,248 


Source: Khan & Bergan, Pakistan Development Review: 1966 








TABLE IX 
Cargo tomnege handled at Ports* þa East Bengal: 1960-61 to 1965-66 
("000 Tons) 
ر‎ 
Year Imports - Exports Total 
ا‎ ———————————————— 
1960-61 2,656 877 3,533 
FE 1961-62 2,779 1,121 3,900 
QR 1962-63 3,493 1,232 4,725 
1963-64 4,161 1,363 5,524 
1964-65 3,341 1,203 4,544 
1965-66 3,717 1,416 5,133 


TABLE X 
Ral Movement and Freight: 1960-61 to 1965-66 
Year No, of passengers Passenger Freight Net freight 


1961-62 72,799 1,917 6,303 974 
1962-63 72,002 1,936 6,815 1,062 
1963-64 73,145 2,003 6,784 1,053 
1964-65 71,325 1,923 “ 6,073 894 
1965-66 67,190 1,788 5,439 856 


TABLE XI : 
E. Bengals value of foreign trade: 1950-61 to 1965-66 


| | (Rs. '000) 
MEE CC ADR 
Year Exports 
—— O OOO 
1950-51 + 1,211,070 ` 74529327 758,138 
1951-52 1,086,626 763,453 323,173 
1952-53 642,470 366,352 276,118 
1953-54 645,068 293,760 351,308 
1954-55 731,569 320,217 411,352 
1955-56 1,041,291 360,686 680,605 
1956-57 909,370 818,537 90,833 
1957-58 988,058 735,624 252,434 
1958-59 880,954 553,797 327,157 
1959-60 1,079,584 655,275 424,309 
1960-61 1,259,979 1,014,386 245,593 
1961-62 1,300,560 872842 . 427,718 
1962-63 1,249,264 1,018,692 230,572 
1963-64 1,224,140 1,488,521 (—) 264,381 
1964-65 1,268,128 1,701,823 (—) 433,695 
1965-66 1,514,218 1,328,062 186,156 











TABLE XII 
Commaodity-wise Exports from East Bengal: 1960-61 to 1964-65 
(Ra. in million) 
$ Years (July-Jume 
Commodity 1968-61 1961-62 ` 1962-03 1964.54 1964-65 
A. To Foreign Countries 
Raw Jute 848.0 849.5 792.9 682.7 845.3 
Jute Mannfactures 314.0 311.9 306.0 284.3 2923 
Hides and Skins 28.6 26.6 26.3 229 20.0 
‘Fish 38.3 50.9 7.7 63.8 46.0 
Tea 1.1 212 6.4 2.1 10.0 
Others 29.2 34.0 40.0 51.0 54.3 
Total 12552 12491 12493 11068 12679 
B. To West Pakistan 
Tea 109.4 116.3 152.8 164.1 185.4 
Jute Manufactures 80.3 89.0 90.3 100.0 104.9 
Paper and Paste Board 39.0 63.3 59.3 58.0 85.9 
Matches ¥ 26.3 30.9 24.9 28.5 26.2 
Leather 15.3 11.4 17.6 22.1 22.6 
Others 932^: 103.3. 80.0 138.5 185.2 
Total 363.5 414.2 424.9 511.2 610.2 


TABLE XIII 
Comsmodity-wise Imports Into East Bengal: 1960-61 to 1965-66 РК 








Commodity 1960-61 196162 196263 196364 196463 196546 





Metals & Ores 136.1 187.7 1242 237.4 341.6 238.6 
Mineral Oils 113.1 44.5 61.8 93.4 73.8 100.4 
Vegetable Oils 35.8 79.1 63.4 125.7 81.8 
Coal & Coke 302 32.3 35.4 32.4 49.1 21.8 
Vehicies 30.1 48.9 51.4 125.0 49.0 91.9 
ган Medicines 28.5 224 222. 29.4 52.9 
T 17.5 17.8 13.0 14.1 19.9 81.3 
Others 468.5 313.3 329.9 591.8 497.6 374.7 
DE ا ا‎ MCN REV د ا‎ 
Total: 1,014.4 873.1 929.3 1,4187 1,701.8 1,328.1 
B, From West Pakistan - 
Cotton Fabrics 144.6 162.2 140.7 151,0 183.7 183.4 
Cotton Yarn 140.4 146.2 100.9 94. 78.1 102.0 
Raw Cotton 86.2 81.3 68.8 82.6 81.3 136.4 
56.3 2.4 118.5 99.8 13.8 147.6 
Edible Oils 31.0 12.7 7.9 9.9 11.6 18.3 
Boots & Shoes 8.9 11.0 8.6 5.1 2.8 4.9 
T 30.1 61.2 66.2 71.2 89.5 103.7 
Wheet & Flour 0.3 2.8 4.9 0.3 5.7 23 
319.3 375.3 313.5 380.9 408.0 510.0 
Total 817.1 855.1 830.0 895.4 874.5 1,208.6 














' TABLE XIV 
Agriculture in East Beugal: Area amd Production (1960-65 Annual Average) 
Area Production 
(Acres) (Toms) 
L RICE 
Amon 2 14,518,580 6,764,750 
Aus 6,319,260 2,437,266 
Boro 1,041,480 499,374 
Total: Rice 21,879,320 9,701,390 
П. OTHER FOODGRAINS 
Wheat 148,260 
Barley 68,656 15,022 
Maire 17,066 5,101 
Total other grains 233,982 57,005 
Ш. PULSES 
Masur 1 45,732 
Moog ` 43,054 11,734 
129,136 36,614 
Arhar 10,202 2,955 
Gram 136,580 
Total Pulses 483,516 132,582 
IV. OIL SEEDS 
Rape & Mustard 536,520 
52,502 10,050 
Sesamam. 132,066 24,557 
24,894 13,339 
V. COMMERCIAL CROPS 
a) Sugarcane 317,860 4. 
è Tobac 103160 б» 4 
c 
Tea (1966) 90,000 | 65,000,000 ]be.) 59 
*Relates to textile yarns, fabrics and made up articles 
Source: “East Pakistan: A systematic geography and its development 
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IGN EXCHANGE 


Very few Indian Airlines’ services are international. 4 
Yet, in the last ten years, India's domestic alriine has earned N 
Rs. 46 crores by flying foreign tourists on its extensive network—acroes 


indian Skies and all In FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
In 1969-70, Indian Alriines earned Rs, 8.50 cro 
in the previous year. Indeed, in each of the last 


res, in foreign exchenge 10%, more then 
three years, fully ONE-FIFTH of our annua 


Passenger Revonue has been from tourists and aH FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
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JAG SHIPS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE. 
ENTRUST YOUR SHIPMENTS . 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Efficient Cargo Services 
INDIA/JAPAN/INDIA - 
WEST COAST U. S.A.—CANADA/INDIA-CEYLON 
INDIAN COAST 


International Tramp Trade 


Registered Office: | m" Branch Office : 
Mercantile Bank Building, ' | E 5, . Clive. Row, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi! Road, : | CALCUTTA - 1. 
m BOMBAY - 1. E КЕ 
Telephone No : 258961 (8 Lines) — | Telephone Мо`: 220561 (7 Lines) 
‘Telex : 2217 | .oTelex : TLX - 339 
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. THE RAJDODT RANGER | 


` MAKES EVERY KIND OF ROAD 
FEEL LIKE A HIGHWAY 








ESCAPE DULL DRIVING 

Stream-lined, wind-cheating body, 

swept back frame, front and rear 
directlonal blinkers, sleek tank, 

powerful headlight and widespread 


handlebars make it tho smartést 
machine any man can own | 

















y 


The safest 
bargain on two wheeis. 


HOLD THE ROAD 

. with ts exclusive Earl's Туре 
Suspension. 4 hydraulic shock 
dampers smooth out the 


roughest road, give rt Jolt-froe 
stability on low gear turns | 
or high speed travelling. : ^ 





STOPPING POWER ‚ RACE PROVEN 
Safer,surer stops is what The strong, silent two 
7 you get with [ts powerful | stroke 175 cc engine gives 

full width braking grip and big you power enough to 

challenge any stretch of city 


wheels that put more tyre rubber 
on the road. or country road with 
4 paise а kllometer economy I 
Should the need arise, 
always use genuine RAJDOOT 


spare parts 
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ES : 
15 О Shriram Urea із the 
Ideal, low cost, high : 


potential nitrogenous 


— fertiliser for sustained 
soll fertility, it 
contains the highest 
amount (46.495) of | 


nitrogen, can be used 





for all crops under all 


ш 
soll and weather 
conditions, and is best 
for follar spray. 


In fact, Shriram Urea 
means bumper crops, 
more profits and 

greater prosperity. 
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INDIAS TOP SELLING FAN 
here and abroad 





ETTER BUY Ш vou CAN'T BUY BETTER 
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Into the future with confidence...  - 
: INDIANOIL is helping to change : SEPT 


- the economic face of India 


` Тһе heart of India beats in her villages. More than ®0°/, of het 
population lives in villages scattered ‘all over the country. | 
Today, village life is changing. Development projects are bringing 
' Progress to village people. And INDIANOIL is helping to >` > ' 
take them closer to modern life by contributing to the growth | 
of agriculture, transport and industry. | 
INDIANOIL is helping to change the life of the common man. 
He can look into the future with new hope and confidence. 


— a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 
“INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 


‚ Edited and Published by Romesh Thapar from Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi 
and printed by him at The Statesman Press, Connaught’ Circus, New Delhi " 
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In one word—Enterprising 


Guest Keen Williams Ltd 





attitude 


Most of our products must feed 
vital industries at home. Some, 
like alloy steels are not to be 
exported at all. In spite of these 
limitations, we set up GKW 
(Overseas Trading) Ltd. This is 
our export house that does Its 
bit to earn foreign exchange for 


` the country. We sent non- 


traditional items like wood 
screws to USA, Canada and 
Yugoslavia, rail clips to 

New Zealand. And black and 
bright steel bars to traditional . 
export markets. We also helped 
other manufacturers find 
markets for their products. Sent 
transistors to Saudi Arabia, 
leather to the United Kingdom. 
This is enterprise that can be 
measured in dollars and pound 
sterling. Another example is 

our management policy. 
Decentralisation of authority 
that creates conditions for 
enterprise and initiative at а! 
levels. Each of our four operating 
divisions is organised this way to 
stay alive to the pulse beat of 
the industry it serves and the 
changing pattern of consumption. 
Come to GKW to see how the 
enterprising attitude works. 
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Alr-India offers heavy reductiors 
under our Affinity Group Travel 
Scheme. For many sectors, the 
reduction amounts to over Rs. 2000/-. 


What Is an affinity group? 


It Is an association that has been In 
existence for 6 months prlor to travel ' 
with a common objective or activity 
other than travel. In case of travel to 
the Americas the association must be 
of at least two years standing. 


Examples: Educational Institutions like 
schools or colleges of Arts, Music, 
Sclence, Engineering, Medicine, 
Catering; professional groups like 
associations of lawyers, physiclans, 
surgeons, pathologists, teachers, 























AMSTERDAM 
FRANKFURT 
PARIS 
PRAGUE 
GENEVA/ZURICH 
ROME 
MOSCOW Direct via DELHI 
~ Yia MIDDLE EAST/EUROPE 
LONDON 
. NEW YORK 
KUALA LUMPUR 
NANDI 
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SYDNEY 
TOKYO 
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of other stations to which | 


| these feres apply, post this 
- coupon to any of our 566. 
‘offices located cfoeest to 


you or your Travel Agent. | 
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AFFINITY GROUP FARES; (Ali fares In Indlan Rupees) ' 
CALCUTTA 


2 NO 
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РА м" 
ma T 


ZIP? -SAFEPEZE 
announces 


a drastic reduction in fares! 





artists; clubs like the Llons and the 
Rotary Club, sports associations, 
gymkhanas, cholrs, dramatic and 
musical groups etc. 


Minimum requirements: 


bas are a member of any of the above 
nity groups for a minimum period 
of 6 months prior to travel you тау be 
entitled to the reduction. You have to 
travel together throughout your Journey 
and your group should not be smaller 
than 15 persons. NE 

Besides the large reduction under our 
Affinity Group Scheme, Alr-Indla gives 
you that extra something, If you haven't 
been abroad іп the past 3 years. Am Р 
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blends tradition: 
with innovation 


Look at and you see 
the hand of an artisan. Look - 
closer and you seo the 
Ingenuity of a technician. 

The build so strong and — 
lifo-lasting. The movements 
$0 alegant and graceful. | 
Yes, this ів HERE. —a name 
that is famous the world over. 


BETTER euy ШШ vou CAN'T BUY BETTER 
à РА 
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WANT TO SHOCK A ROCK? 


CP Rock Drills are designed and bulit to do that and 
more, with the utmost efficiency. The CP-225 is an 
excellent genera purpose too! for short hole dring 
or demolition work and is widely used in mines and 
quarries. The CP-39F is recommended for shaft 
einking, tunnel driving, quarry work, excavation and - 
fond work, where fast drilling speeds, strong rotation 
end efficient hole clearing are required. 

Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range 
ef construction and mining tools and alr compressors — 
to standards of workmanship and quality that have 
earned them the reputation of leaders and 
pace-setters in alr power. 

(CP-225 and CP-32F are avallable as wet or dry 
machines, with a choice of 31"or 41"x 7/8" chuck). 


The Power of Air Harnessed for Industry 


Consolidated 


Pneumatic 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD., 




























201/302, Rd, Mulund, N.B. 
LEID ADORpL p e 
* Finance dar. ooo d, Madras-2 
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This giant ship was completed 
inrecord time-thanks to the 


engineers, technicians andiOL. - 






POS EE FEE d AE M Ар Nas a Thats right. AOL. ` a | 
ER uo АА o E EM К S ТАЗЕ, Jf IOL electrodes and arc welding 2 
s M dou Ue. тиа equipment were the natural 
chdlca for the welding of this 
ere ships hull. Natural because 
tn ey have heen the pioneers In 
EN | jn: these and [иш оше 

DEN - де ) fields. Мап 
aromatic. arc welding consu- 
NO uk oe Instance. Or install- 
eee ation ‘of entire ‘pipeline-systems. 
EG {ог supply of gases: Or oxygen 

ИЗ. for high h altitudes. í Or, nitrogen 
for malleablising and annealing 
furnaces Qr...but-one hag to 
Ero e ды: stop somewhete, a ' 
Бок" Today, new: frontiers” are being ne 

m opened. IOL have already | 

+ launched on manufacture of alr 
' 'separation plant and associated ~ 
cryogenic equipment. Plans are 
FE being drawn up for further 
af - diversification Into new areas 

3 and for improving the existing. 
range of products. i 
By constantly innovating, IOL 
have always kept abreast of the 
latest technology. And with 
thelr products and technical 
services, -heip the nation's 
defence forces, steel mills, 
fertilizer and chemical plants 
and the engineering industry. 
Their [International association 
has enabled !OL to bring the 
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abroad to the service of Indian | 
industry. . 


Indian Industry 
needs Indian Oxygen., 


MILI ‘ee $ 





К INDIAN 
BE OXYGEN 
Ê LIMITED 
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latest advances and research | — 
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Unique moccasin construction 
gives superb foot-relaxing comfort 


p Bata Exclusive Trumoc із as supple ` 
re as the scck on a man’s foot, and just 

as easy to wear. Softer leathers, new - 

colours, new patterns And light— 

the lightest, easiest shoe you ever set 

- foot into. Try on a pair and see. 


Sizes Б to 10 Casual 31.96 Derby 34.96 
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"When the fand ylélds-richly, the Tamil! methods, the fact Is that we have 
| farmer calls It ‘Land that grows gold’. pulled through two drought years 








: That le how they talk of fertile land to produce record yield of 
on the banks of the Cauvery. . food-gralns, 
lin recent years, the soubriquet has Call It the green revolution or 
extended to many areas; even districts not... . the grain harvested ‘ 
known In Gazetteers as ‘famine areas’ last year adds up to over 100 
have produced njore cobs to the million tonnes—double of whrt 
sheaf .. ... each a sheaf of gold. - we produced In 1950. 
Whether it Is due to better seeds or As we press forward, applying 
more fertilisers, whether it 1% the science to the betterment 
result of more pumps or improved of inan, we know that 
е. IT IS А BETTER TODAY 21 
COPY HICH WILL LEAD TO , 
olan pn A A STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


ED. у; For a free copy of a booklet 
WEA ‘INDIA TODAY’, рәм» write to 
ED DAN.P. P.T.I. Bldg Parernent Gest 
1 NewDehki 
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-Binaca has distilled the subtle Ж 


fragrance of Sandalwood. 


Added a new skin-caressing texture. | 


Put it in a new exciting swirly pack. 


Indulgé your family in an ancient luxury: 
EU them with Sandalwood ; $ F1 | 


tho modern way —get them a tin 


~~ of New ca Talc today! Ў 5 
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If Sandalwood is not your 
family's favourite, get them- 
New Binaca ose Talc. - 
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the talc the whole family loves 
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A generation condemned... 
because we don't care enough? 


= 


Over 60% of India'g 

children suffer from protéin 
malnutrition. These are not 
just hungry children we're 
talking about. Here’s a 
generation that may be 
growing up both physically 
and mentally retarded. 


Why? 

- Protein is the element in food. 
that builds both body and 
mind.If children between 
6 months and 5 years do not . 

: get оп protein they 
become sically stunted. 
Worse, their mental 
development may be affected, 
And*'protein later on cannot 
repalr this damage. 

It lasts a lifetime. 


What it forebodes 


*Economic 111s— Adults below par, 
prone to illness, mean low 


productivity, wasted manhours, ; 


"Population problems— 
Malnutrition is the causes of 
more infant deathsthanall ^ 
other causes put ther. 
High infant mor ty 
encourages larger families, 


*Soolal unrest — For 
millions of Indians 
ht in the vicious 
yole of poverty and 


violence seems the 
only answer. 


BHINTAS-?*4. 6-140 


Heip. 


Malnutritión is a hidden 
famine...and 80 more 
dangerous. We must fight 
it on all fronts. 


DEVELOPMENT 

PLANNERS must recognise 
that nutrition is an 
Important pre-requisite to 

" socio-economic deVelopment. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY muat 
fulfil its 80014] responsibility 
—low-cost nutritious foods 
are urgently needed. 


GOVERNMENT, BOTH CEN- 
TRAL AND LOCAL, must 
eee opmental 


researc ` 
*rationalise distribution 
of scarce protein foods f 
"encourage the food ey 
'" 


e With rational laws an 


liconsing policies 
"organise mass-scale relief 
programmes 
*oxiend fortification of 
basic foods a 
*use masa communicatio 
; for nutrition education 





Ins ‘ried in the public interest by the Protein Foods Association of Indi 
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THE ECONOMIC AGENDA 


a symposium on 
the possible outlines 


of a new growth model 
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— The. problem 


Nineteen seventy-two will complete twenty-five years of our existence 
as a democratic republic. The anniversary falls at a critical time when 
a question-mark hangs over the methodology we have adopted for the 
development and modernisation of our sprawling sub-continent. The 
core of this methodology is coinposed of а number of economic 


concepts which underpin our mixed economy, and help constitute the 
growth model which now seems bankrupt. А new model of development. 
‘has to be evolved, a model sparked and motivated by policies designed 
to foster a radically different kind of future, a future in which the mass 


of the people are the central concern of government. This has not 
been so during the past twenty-five years of alleged socialist endeavour. 
The generation of a mass line, the building of a new growth mo del, 
the launching of a revolution in social practice, and the mobilisation 
of an integrated attack on poverty, call for immense thought and 


preparation. Major contradictions have to be resolved within the. 


— 


LEN 


democratic framework of this country. Economics and politics have 
to march hand in hand. Productivity in industry and agriculture has 
to be installed as a major god-head. Privilege; whether feudal, 
bureaucratic or working class, has to be ironed out. The assault on all 
corruption has to be conducted with a new ruthlessness, corruption of 
all sorts, including the sophisticated forms already sanctioned by tradi- 
tional value systems. Secularity, in thought and deed, has to win 
through. All this the new planning must achieve — or else it will 
only register massive failures and topple the democratic republic we 
have been building. Narrow ideologies, and their foreign sponsors, 
will have to be brushed aside. Pressure groups which seek to confuse 
will have to be silenced. The Indian Reality will have to become the 
‚ dominant concern of thinkers, planners and implementers. Only then 
will the outlines of a new growth model for a meaningful, stable 
and assured future emerge. This issue of SEMINAR attempts to 
stir thinking on a politically and socially relevant economic agenda. 


— 
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Some observations 


SUKHAMOY CHAKRAVARTY 


ANY* meaningful planning is 
distinguished from ad hoc policy 
making by a clear formulation of 
the socio-economic objectives as 
well as by an identification of the 
instruments of economic and poli- 
tical action which would be ade- 
quate to meet these objectives. 
Neither of the two jobs can be 
carried out successfully unless our 


*This article is based on the author's contribu- 
поп to a panel discussion that took place at 
the India International Centre in April, 1971. 


thinking on these questions is 
informed by a certain coherent 
way of looking at the central eco- 
nomic problems of growth and 
distribution, as they relate to a 
particular country over a given 
period of time. | 


Occasional, such а coherent 
picture of the development pro- 
cess is presented with the help of 
a formal scheme of argument. It 
is then fashionable to cal it a 
growth model ‘The ‘formal’ part 
here is, however, quite inessential. 


What is critical is to identify 
the interrelationship of the 
constraints which characterize the 
growth process and also an 
understanding of the way things 
are likely to- develop over time and 
hbw much room for manoeuvring 
is left for policy making. For this 
purpose, a study of the past per- 
formance of the country in ques- 
tion, coupled with information 
obtained from a comparative ana- 
lysis based on the analysis of 
what happened in countries simi- 
larly situated is very important. 


Ab illustrate the nature and 
necessity for a suitable strategy of 
development today, we should 
consider only two of the major 
socio-economic objectives problems 
that face us which have played 
such an important part in recent 
discussions. The first objective 
refers to the problem of generat- 
ing more and fuller employment, 
which obviously includes reduc- 
tion of underemployment. The 
second is the problem of reducing, 
even partially, the tremendous 
economic disparities that exist 
today. While there are importent 
statistical difficulties in getting 
quantitative estimates of employ- 
ment and underemployment, that 
a problem of very considerablé 
magnitude exists cannot be denied 
by anyone. 


Regarding the latter, the recent 
seminar on income distribution 
organized by the Indian Statistical 
Institute as well as the earlier 
work done by Minhas, Dandekar 
and others have helped to im- 
press on public minds in a some- 
what dramatic fashion the extent 
of the socalled ‘poverty’ that 
exists today even after two de- 
cades of planning. In fact, some 
of these economists would argue 
that the percentage of people 
living below the ‘poverty line’ 
defined by a minimum of calorte 
requirements, or by means of a 
Teasonable norm’ in the year 
1967-68 wag higher than thé cor- 
responding figure for the year 
1960-61. 


' What can be done to improve 
matters on either of these two 
Scores? We say ‘either’ since the 


two problems do have some over- 
lap and, therefore, to the extent 
that one is favourably influenced, 
the other is likely to respond 
somewhat positively. Р 


To mitigate these two problems, 
two types of overall strategies 


. have been very forcefully argued 
, in public by economists ‘and off- 


cial agencies, national and inter- 
national It hag often been implied 
that these strategies are not 
merely exclusive but also together 
exhaust all possibilities. 


The first strategy, and by now a 
classical one, suggests that any 
noticeable improvement on either 
of the two scores mentioned earlier 
would require a stepping up of the 
growth rate to а significantly 
higher figure from the ones we 
have experienced on an average 
basis over the last two-decades of 
planning. Now, the annual com 
pound rate of growth of national 
income, between 54-55 and 69-70 
has been 3.1 per cent measured at 
1960-61 prices. The annual growth 
Tate between 6465 and 69-70 has 
been 23 per cent. For the last two 
years, we have recorded larger 
growth rates averaging around 5 
per cent, thanks essentially to 
larger harvests. 


‘According to the 4th five-year 
plan document, from 1966 to 1969, 
employment: in the organized sec- 
tor of the economy which covers 
all public sector undertakings and 
non-agricultura] establishments in 
the private sector employing 10 or 
more workers went up from 10.19 
million to 16.63 million. Accord 
ing to government’s recent eco- 
nomic survey, In 1969-70, 
employment went up by 


-4 million. During April-Septem- - 


ber 1970, the net increase. in em- 
ployment is of the order of 29 
thousand only. 


^ 


Fron these statistics, it is dea 
that over a five year period, the 
increase in employment in the 
organized sector has been по 
higher than 5 per cent, implying 
an annual rate of a, little less than 
1 per cerit. The ‘rate of increase 
in employment has, therefore, been 
much Tess than the rate of growth 
of output ‘especially during the last 


-the above position even 


-— 


few years. As compared with this, 
the rate of growth of employment 


in the organized sector with а. 


smaller coverage was of the order 


of 5 per cent, during the period 
1961-68. 


It is, of course, quite posaible 
and.not terribly diffücult, to point 
our the reason for this discrepancy 
by referring to the differential 
rates of growth of industry and 
agriculture during these periods. 
But it should be clear that there is 
no unique relationship between 
the rate of growth of national in- 
come and the rate of growth in 
employment that we can safely 
rely on. In fact, the following 
comparative -table collated for 
different countries would support 
more 





strongly. 
TABLE I 
& Period 1947-58 
Yearly Yearly 
growth | growth 
rate in rate in 
output | manufac- 
turing em- 
ployment 
Argentina 44 —2.0 
Chile 5.4 1.7 
Peru 6.6 44 
Colombia 7.6 2.5 
Venezuela 13.0 21 
Мехісо 8.5 0.4 
India 8.8 3.3 
Egypt 5.5 3.9 
Source: W. Baer and M.EA. Herve: Em- 
ployment and Industrialza:on № 
Developing countnes, Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, February, 1966 


To counteract the conclusion 


strongly suggested by the above 
table, one may point to the possi- 
ble growth of employment in the 
tertiary sector. However, there 
are several difficulties here. First, 
it has been pointed out repeatedly 
in’ the. literature that employment 
in, the tertiary sector consists of 
very. heterogeneous  ,elements, 
which шеап very different things 
from a functional economic point 
of view. ‘Secondly, the employ- 
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. people 


ment in the tertiary sector con- 


' tains a large amount of disguised 


unemployment. Finally, what 1s 
much more important, several 
studies as well as commonsense 
economic reasoning strongly indi- 
cate that the rate of expansion of 
employment in the tertiary sector 
id clearly related with the rate of 
growth of employment in the 


We now come to the conclusion 
that unless employment oppor- 
tunities in agriculture increase 
very substantially, .the likely rate 
of growth of manufacturing pro- 
duction that we can have would 
not have much impact on improv- 
ing the overall employment situa- 
tion. This would, then, also sug- 
gest that projection of the’ rate of 
growth of national income alone 
cannot form the basis for employ- 
ment planning. ‘The crucial ele- 
ments here are the rates of growth 
of output of certain crucial com- 
modities, which are directly and 
indirectly needed for sustaining 
larger amounts of employment, 


today and in the future, and the . 


mix of policies that is adopted. 


W. should now discuss the rela- 
tionship between the rate of 
growth of income and the problem 
of reduction in economic dispart 
ties. Consider a situation where 
the rate of growth of national in- 
come is maintained around 5 per 
cent per annum over a decade, a 
figure which is around 40 per cent 
higher than the rate of growth 
which we have experienced on the 
average over the period 1954-55 to 
1969-70. If the distribution of in- 
come remains the same as today, 
then allowing for the rate of 
growth of population, the condi- 
tions of people belonging to the 


lowest three deciles would’ not. 


perhaps come up to what some 
have described’ as the 
‘minimum level of ‘living’ even 
after а decade of fairly rapid 
growth. But are there reasons to 
believe. that the distribution of in- 
come would not itself shift with 
the acceleration -of the growth 
rate itself? 


Secondly, es ccm cc. 
tion in the ‘growth rate tends to 


shift the distribution of income in 
the direction of the ‘haves,’ would 
it need also accentuate the social 
tensions and the sense of relative 
deprivation? Is it not, then, very 
likely that even a chance deviation 
from the growth path due to out- 
side factors such as bad weather, 
eic. would lead to cumulative in- 
stability, making it impossible for 
the. system to continue on the 
growth path? à | 


1 4 


О own erperience of the last 
several years ghould prove instruc- 
tivé in thig regard. We were 
forced in the first instance to 
deviate from what has been des- 
cribed as our planned growth 
trajectory for reasons beyond our 
control Equally clearly, our in- 
ability to get back to our planned 
trajectory ig due to the nature of 
the growth process we initiated. 
But for the massive increases in 
the level of agricultural produc- 
tion, the divergence today between 
the planned and the actual would 
have been catastrophically larger 
today. : 


І would, then, appear ‘that the 
effect of the growth rate per se in 


‘reducing economic disperitles is 


likely to be fairly small unless a 
massive stepping up of the growth 
rate is achieved and maintained 
over a considerable period. But 
such a massive step up in the 
growth rate is possible if one of 
the following condition holds: 
(a) the distribution of income 
shifts considerably in: favour of 
the ‘ich’, (b) the government 
succeeds in mobilizing a larger 
part of currently generated sur- 


plus and deploys it productively; 


-(c) a considerable increase in net 
aid can be contemplated. 


In the first case, we shall have 


‘regressive’ growth, which will 
mean the very rich will get the ` 


{ 


or the other depending on political 
and economic circumstances. The 
third case is not terribly relevant 
to the present situation and may 
for the present be disregarded. | 
However, there is by now quite a 
bit of evidence that domestic 
savings and foreign aid are not 


- necessarily positively associated. 


We have said enough to indicate 
that the ‘rate of growth’ strategy 
із by itself an: inadequate device 
to deal with the problems of géne- 
rating employment opportunities. 
and for reducing economic dispari- 
ties. Much depends on the compo- 
sition of the growth process and 
on how growth is- financed and 
how benefits from the growth pro- 
cess are distributed. Finally, one 
сап doubt whether the growth 
rates measured with respect to the 
usual definitions; of national in- 
come and related magnitudes are 
at all illuminating in understand- 
ing the growth process in а coun- 
try like India. 


W. should now discuss the se- 
cond strategy which seeks to 
remedy the present state of affairs 
by directly operating on the distri- 
bution process. The argument 
here is á very old one. Production, 
it is held, is dictated by the laws 
of technology. Distribution is, 
however, in our hands since dis- 
tribution is a man-made process. 
Put in this way, the argument 
sounds very weak. Yet, the same 
argument was put forward by 
John Stuart Mill more than one 
hundred years ago. He enunciated 
this position when he had to cope 
with the growing socialist oppo- 
sition to the doctrines of classical 
economists. If the argument could 
have been put up in Britain of the 


1840s, there is no reason why the 


maximum benefit, and all the 


other in diminishing amounts, and 
some, none at all. In the second 
case, the results will depend on 
the mix of tax policies adopted 
and on the type of expenditure 
that is incurred: In this case, the 
outcome is indeterminate and can 
be made to come out in one way 


—-— 


same argument cannot be put up 
in India today. 


How is this strategy supposed to 
operate? There are two situations 
here between which one should 
sharply distinguish One would 
imply public ownership of lard 
and all types of tangible reproduc- 
ible wealth. The first part of the 
suggestion was, in fact, put up by 
James Mill in the early nineteenth 


~ 
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century and was rejected by the 
East India Company. The second 
ides, of course, is a commonplace 
of socialist thinking. ` Under these 
circumstances, problems of distri- 
bution are part of a single plan- 
ning process. Since the problem 
pertaining to running such a set-up 
are well known, we do not need to 
discuss them here. 


I; such nationalızation is not 


being contemplated, we have to, 


think of two types of redistribu- 
tion’ measures, One set can be 
called a ‘general’ set of egalitarian 
measures and the other set can be 
called the set of apecific egalitarian 
_ measures, Under ‘general’ 'egali- 
tarian measures, we rely on direct 
‘taxes and subsidies of different 
types. Under the second, we have 
to rely on specific measures includ- 
ing making specific commodities 
available to different groups of 
people at different prices as well 
as reserving spheres of production 
for different kinda of people, in- 
cluding some by the State itself 


Traditionally, ‘economists have 
always preferred the first type of 
egalitarian measures to the second, 
on the ground that economic cal- 
culation gets grossly- distorted 
under the second arrangement and 


would, therefore, be quite prefudi-- 
cial to efficiency. This traditional. 


basis of the economists in my 
opinion is quite heavily influenced 
by a conventional set of-assump- 
tions and would not appear to be 


largely valid in a country like. 


India, which in any case, operates 
under a disequilibrium system. 
But, does this imply that our 
. basic problem can be solved by a 
set of egalitarian measures, what- 
ever may be their composition? 
This first objection would be that 
the system would break down be- 
cause it would reduce the amount 
of savings and hence would lead 
to a lowering of the growth rate, 
thus making our problem more 
dificult in the future. The basis 
for this argument is that inequa- 
lity fosters higher savings, an 
argument which is not necessarily 
correct under all circumstances. 


| However, this argument would 
be very lmportant if the egali- 


tarian measure adopted reduced 
the growth rate below the rate at 
which population is growing. 
Since this possibility cannot by 
any means be ruled. out, one has 
to be fairly cautious, to say ‘the 
least. But there are .ойег, argu- 
ments which have also to be borne 
in mind. - These arguments would 
relate to the way the economy is 
supposed to be run. If egalitarian- 
ism is taken very seriously, it fol- 
lows almost inevitably that’ the 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion would have to be transferred 
from individuals to the State or to 
other cooperative agencies. If 
capital is privately owned and if 
the principle under which the sys- 
tem ig run is one of profit maxi- 
mization, than the contradictions 
between the distribution’ appa- 


.ratus and the production apparatus 


would be too great for any econo- 
mic system to function effectively. 
What is more likely to happen is 
the emergence of pockets of new 


vested interests which are more 


'equal than the others. 


v 


Ал this does not mean that the 
scope for egalitarian measures 
does not exist. In fact, there are 
very important areas such ав 
health, education, supply of cer- 
tain essential commodities special- 
ly. to certain vulnerable sections 
of the community where a lot of 
scope exists. Similarly, with res- 
pect ‘to taxation of those sections 
of the community who have bene- 
fited from the process of growth 
but have not had to pay any price 
for it, we can do a great deal more 
than what we have done so far. 


But, what is absolutely essential 
is to understand that in a mixed 
capitalist system given its rules of 
the game, there are some limits 
beyond which the production and 
distribution decision cannot be 
separated. We should by all means 
explore what these limits are or 
whether they can be stretched in 
one direction or the other. But, 
to be most effective in this connec- 
tion, we should also try to under- 
stand how income is generated 
and appropriated in our economy, 
a subject on- which our knowledge 
so far has been fairly limited. In 
fact, it ig one of the most import- 


ant areas, where additional invest- 
ment in terms of research effort 
will prove very rewarding for any 


policy that seeks to reconcile the - . 


requirements of growth with those 
of social justice. 


Te upshot of our discussion 
thus far has been to suggest that 
neither of the two broad strategies 
suggested taken in isolation is 


‘likely to prove adequate in dealing 


with our pressing social and eco- 
nomic problems, especially if they 
are taken in isolation. This is, of 
courge, not to deny that there are 
valuable elements in either ap- 
proach which can form parts of 
what may eventually constitute a 
more adequate strategy for eco- 
nomic planning. While a great 
deal of .work meeds to be done in 
formulating such a policy, per- 
haps в few essential ingredients 
may have to-be indicated here. 


First, we should recognize that 
the key to the solution of the prob- 
lems we are faced with would be 
in the structural transformation of 
This would 


tion together with many essential 
institutional changes. Possibilities 
which would significantly step up 
employment opportunities in agri- 
culture deserve the highest -prio- 
rity. An integrated rural works 
programme on a large enough 
scale has been discussed and is 
very important. But, proper 
instrumentalities of action have to 
be devised and the mobilization of 
resources has to be stepped up that 
would match the effort It is also 
necessary to adopt project analy- 
gis to the requirements of such a 
programme. 


Further, the problems of allocat- 
ing ihe benefits accruing from such 
projects have to be looked into 
carefully. Secondly, plenning of 
agriculture in depth would require 
adequate concurrent planning of 
investment in the industrial sec- 
tor which cater to the needs of a 
modernized . agriculture. A 5 per 
cent growth rate in agriculture 
will lead to considerable invest- 
ment in industries which directly 
or ‘indirectly cater to agriculture. 
Thirdly, stepping up of. expendi- 
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cent per annum. 


` ture on. health, primary and 


secondary education and on public 


. transportation in urban = areas 
.would seem to be very urgent 


both ag redistribution devices as 


"well as by way of investment in 


human beings. 


Fourthly, the strategy of indus- 
trialization- hag to be freshly re- 
viewed to increase its employment 


potential, as well as to increase 
its competitiveness with a view to 


building up an expanded export 
programme. The problem is not 
one of promoting inefficiency but 
of changing the product mix more 
in line with mass consumption re- 
quirements as well as allowing for 
more sub-contracting and similar 
ways of building up a modernized 
small-scale sector. In any, case, it 
is also fairly clear that unless the 
composition of the industrial вес- 
tor ig changed, we are unlikely to 
succéed in raising the rate of 
growth of industrial production 
from the current levels of 5 to 6 
с d a lied ta 


M 


Fifthly, since the expected cór- 
relation between the rate of 
growth of capacity of domestic 
capital gooda production and the 
increase in the rate of savings has 
not proved correct, the ‘question of 
domestic resource mobilization 
and the problem of stepping up 
the rate of saving have to be look- 
ed into much more carefully. 

Sixthly, the potentially big ques- 
tion- of making technological 
change a matter of planning and 
policy should deserve a much 
greater degree of attention than it 
has hitherto received. Here, again, 
accent -should be laid on products 
which constitute a large chunk -of 


‘our consumption or happen to be 


strategic from the point of view 
of the production process. For 
example, technological break- 


throughs іп the procesa of produc-, 
ing certain agricultural commo- 


ditles, and in the designing of 
houses and associated construction 
activities would appear ‘to be very 
important. 


nere dane doube Ба е Бан 
programme of the sort roughly 


pessimistic an assumption. 
js considerable slack in the system 


x 
stretched above would require 
that the domestic in ent 


rates would have to be step- 


ped up from the low levels of 11 
to 12 per cent to which they have 
fallen over the last few years. 
Further, it would require that- 
public investment on men and 
machines would have to be sub- 
stantially stepped up from the 


levels they have reached in the ` 


recent past. There is some fear 
that such a stepping up of public 


- investment expenditure will prove 


inflationary in character. This, 
however, would appear to be too 
. There 


today and a ‘taut’ planning which 
does not depend on the notion that 
the current rate of saving acts like 


likely to work provided certain 
normal safeguards are observed 
and contingency plans are prepar- 
ed. ahead of time. | 


T. sum up, we can say that a 
strategy for growth in India today 
cdnnot rely on a simple solution, 
based on identifying a single set 
of issues as critical - It has to take 
into account the inter-relationships 
between political, social and eco- 
nomic variables. Ideal eolutions : 


‘do not exist, but even a partial 


solution has to reconcile, а large 
number of conflicting considera- 
tions including the diverse nature 
of requirements arising from . 
different regions. But the prin- 
cipal accent of any strategy. should 
be to operate on the process of . 
growth and distribution simul- 
taneously. The success of. our 


‘planning and policy making would 


lie in striking the requisite bal- 
ance, which would, in fact, conti- 
nue to shift over time. То. do all 
this successfully, we would, of 
course, need to understand the-sys- 
tem in its multifold functioning 


‘as well as to anticipate the way it- , 


is likely to change over time.. 
Modifying Marx in today’s con- 
text, -we can say, ‘Politicians and 
planners have tried always to 


change the world; their first task 


would. be to understand it.’ 


| Where to from here? 


K. 


N. 


RAJ 


PLANNING needs technical 
expertise but it is essentially а 
politica] process So, whatever 
one proposes in regard to planning 
must not only be based on certain 
political premises but be capable 
of being translated into practice. 
On the other hand, there is a 
danger in accepting all the 
political constraints of a parti- 
cular situation. For, it might end 
up in proposing policies and pro- 
grammes which are totally inade- 
quate for dealing with the 
emerging problems. Nor should 
one take a static view of political 
forces, particularly in the kind of 
situation which prevails in India 
today. It is therefore legitimate 
to view planning policies and 
methods as a means of giving 
direction to desirable political 
changes in the future. But this 
too would require making certain 


assumptions of a political nature. 

Whar kind of political assump- 
tions.one ought to be making is 
however by no means clear, it 
dependa in part on the interpreta- 
tion one places on the results of 
the recent general elections. Was 
the swing in voting merely an 
endorsement of the policies and 
programmes веї out in the election 
manifesto of the New Congress— 
which was on the whole pitched 
at a low key—or did it signify 
something more? 

It ig difficult to be sure, but it 
appears highly probable that the 
electorate had neither heard about 
tbe party's election manifesto nor 
bothered very much about it; and 
that the support it gave to the 
party was mainly on account of 
the radical image projected by 
Mrs. Gandh! and the far-reaching 
social and economic changes she 
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- important implications for plan- 


seemed to stand for. If this read- 
ing is correct, not only has it some 


77 "ing and economic policies in 
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general, but action along certain 


¬ «< lines cannot be shirked for long 


without serious political conse- 
quences. These consequences may 
show up fairly soon and (as has 
been recently demonstrated in 
Ceylon) may not wait for the next 
elections to come to the surface. 


Implicit in the party’s election 
manifesto was a diagnosis of the 
situation which one can read bet- 
ween the lines. This can be very 
briefly summarized. It is that on 
the whole the economy has been 
doing not too badly; that the poli- 
cies initiated towards the middle 
sixties were in the right direction 
and have paid off; that the green 
revolution in particular has given 
a much-needed boost to the rate 
of growth of the economy; and 
that, together with the improve- 


- ment in the balance of payments 


— 


position, it is possible to accelerate 
it further. ‘There are, of course, 
some things that have gone wrong, 
but these can be set right without 
any major changes in the methods 
of planning or -in the economic 
policy package taken as a whole. 


Mx specifically, the manifesto 
seems to have recognized that the 
growth process had not generated 
enough employment opportunities; 
that the unemployment among the 
‘educated’ was assuming dangerous 
proportions; that the rich had 
grown a lot richer (even if others 


had also improved their position * 


somewhat); and that poverty was 
still acute and widespread. But 
these problems, it appears to have 
been assumed are much too deep- 
rooted for quick solutions to be 
found for them. бо all that can 
and need be done, it has 
been concluded, is to make the 
growth process more broad-based 
through more systematic 
imaginative exploitation of mo- 
dern science and technology and 
improyements in credit and mar- 
keting arrangements; work out 
more or less ad hoc employment 
programmes for.taking the edge 
off the more acute (and politically 
dangerous) manifestations of un- 


and : 


employment; inject some doses of 
‘social justice’ through selected 
welfare schemes with popular 
appeal; serve it all up in appro- 
priately radical phraseology; and 
silence even the idealoguea by an 
occasional act or two of national- 
ization in the name of one thing 
or another. 


This ig undoubtedly a perceptive 
and shrewd approach, and one 
cannot rule out the possibility that 
it might work. But the odds 
are against it. The reason is partly 
that some of its basic premises are 
wrong and partly that it does not 
go deep enough. 


For one thing, contrary to the 


general belief, the green revolu ' 


tion has not perceptibly accelerat- 
ed the growth rate even 

agriculture. As will be obvious at 
a glance from the data Telating to 


. the last decade and a half it has 
"made a -difference only to the 


growth rate of wheat production 
(which accounts for but a small 


part of tota] agricultural output). 


Essentially the 'New Agricultural 
Strategy! has been changing only 
the sources of growth, not the rate 
of growth itself: This is not to 
under-rate what has been, achieved 





1955- 1961- 1964- 1969 
$66 ба 65 "m 


(ın million. tones) 
Wheat . 89 IŁI 123 200 
Race . 28.7 358 393 404 


316° 34.8 .37-7 39-1 
69.2 82.7 89.3 99-5 
foodgrams output of тоб 


tonnes in 1970-71 is unlikely to 


Strategy on produ 

category of ‘non-foodgrains’ has бесп even 
less impressive ) 

a. For a fuller analysis of the relevant issucs, 
and of the reasons for being cautious in 
sus er арке ab gre шеша 


on enthusiasts (particularly 


ре) 


paper are available in 


коз dag of Economics, Delm School 
of mig. 


but-a plea for not being carried 
away into flights of fancy about 
the rates of growth that have been 
or could be attained in tHe near 
future. 


The rate of growth of national 
income in India has been about 4 _ 
per cent per annum for some time, 
with year-to-year fluctuations 
around this trend line. For the 
same reason that the green revo- 
lution has not yet brought about 
a perceptible acceleration of the 
growth rate in agriculture, there 
ig no clear evidence so far of an up- 
ward shift in the trend for the 
economy as a whole. No doubt it, 
will get shifted up as one succeeds 
in making the growth process 
more broad-based. Byt, as the 
experience with the new agricul- 
tural strategy has demonstrated 
only too well, it is one thing to 
have the know-how for accelerat- 
ed growth in particular sectors, 
another to spread it widely and 
rapidly enough to promote & 
broad-based process of develop- 
ment reflecting itself * in signi- 
ficantly higher rates of growth. 


d АТР into account the high 
rates of illiteracy still prevailing 
in large parts of the country 
(more particularly in Centra] and 
North India), the .shortages of 
foreign exchange that are likely 
to show up within the next year 
or two, the extremely limited pro- 


gress made so far even in regard 


to surveying of sub-soil water 
availability in different regions, 
the large and time-consuming in- 
vestments needed for more effi- 
cient water management in 
general and numerous other such 
constraints, it is wholly unrealistic 
to expect that the-growtb rate of 
the economy can be raised much 
above 5 to bà per cent per annum 
during the 'seventies taken as а 
whole. In fact, the country will 
have done well if an acceleration 
of this order is achieved. 


Nor is there any valid reason to 
be depressed by such a prospect. 
For a country of India’s size and 
diversity, it is indeed a very im- 
pressive rate. As those who are 
familiar with the performance of 
the Chinese economy know very 


well it is extremely doubtful 
whether it has achieved anything 
more in this particular respect; 
possibly, what has been achieved 
in terms of growth of production 
has been even less. Needless to 
say, comparisons with the per- 
“formance of smal] ‘island’ econo- 
mies like Taiwan, Singapore and 
South Korea are almost wholly 
irrelevant. 


que main failure of Indian plan- 
ning so far ig not really in this 
area of growth rates, as those who 
tend to equate development mere- 
ly with growth of production 
would have us believe. Develop- 
ment has many other dimensions, 
not all of which are easily mea- 
surable but which nevertheless 
аге vital to any process of broad- 
based social and economic trans- 
. formation. 


No development programme can 
proceed very far unless (a) it is 
based on the identification of prob- 
lems, big and small, at the grass- 
root level; (b) there are changes 
in the social апа economic struc- 
ture which are significant enough 
to release millions of poor people 
from the lethargy and inhibitions 
created over centuries and give 
them an opportunity to hope and 
work for a better life; and (c) the 
potentialities for finding partial 
or complete solutions to the prob- 
lems of these people by mobilizing 
local resources are fully exploited. 


None of these can be achieved 
by highly centralized macro- 
planning of the kind India has 
had so far. Most of its failures in 
matters such as land reform, un- 
employment and even literacy can 
be traced in large part to the lack 
of a machinery and system of 
planning based on a fuller recog- 
nition of what can be achieved 
through greater and more genuine 
political and administrative decen- 
tralization. Further research for 
studying and quantifying the 
dimensions of these problems is 
likely to produce very little unlesa 
there ig a change in the basic ap- 
proach itself. 


The late Professor Gadgil had a 
clear appreciation of this aspect 


of- the problem, as will be evident 
from the following extracts taken 
from the Kale Memorial Lecture 
on ‘District Development Plan- 
ning’ delivered by him in 1966: 


“The almost entire absence of 
proper planning ar the State 


and district level has imposed a. 


grave handicap on development 
of Indian rural economy and is 
reflected in the relatively slow 
and patchy progress in agricul- 
ture, rural industry and related 
fields. Problems of planning in 
agriculture have been discussed 
by a number of official commit- 
tees and there has been general 
emphasis on the need for relat- 
ing targets and programmes to 
local circumstances. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done ad hoc or 
piecemeal and can only follow 
appropriate organization of state 
and district development plan- 


ning. The situation today is: 


thug that where improvement is 
attainable through programmes 
involving simple uniform action 
over a wide area success is 
achieved; where, however, close 
study of particular complex 
problems ig necessary for pro- 
gress, the problems are either 
unidentified or are dealt with 
inadequately. 


‘... apart from the limited ex- 
‘tent to which technical con- 
siderations- dictated a certain 
pattern of the plan and the order 
Of priorities in them, the pattern 
and the priorities will have to 
be determined in relation to 
local choices and opinions. It is 
true that in a number of direc- 
tions the margin of such choice 
would not be wide. The objec- 
tives determined, the allocation 
of funds, the choice of agencies, 
etc, made at superior levels 
would impose certain con- 
straints on district planning. 
Other constraints would be 
where technical or economic 
considerations definitely pointed 
in certain directions. Even 
though the margin of choice for 
local decisions might thus, in 
particular contexts, be small, it 
is important that within this 
margin the choice sbould be 


made -locally and, moreover, 
that a full understanding of the 


why and wherefore of the con-.' 


straints as described above and 


their relevance to local choice. 


are understood by the people 
concerned. 


‘The concept of additional rural 
works of the Planning Commis- 
sion is illogical and merely 
shows up the failure to plan 
adequately. The contents of a 
‘rural works programme cannot 
be of a type different from those 
included in the programme of 
providing socio-economic over- 
heads or of conservation and 
‘development of resources or the 
maintenance of these or of exist- 
ing works. It is obvious that a 
rural works programme which is 
conceived of as additive will not 
be properly integrated with 
planned programmes and will to 
that extent be wasteful of 
resources.’ 


It is not therefore surprising 
that one of Professor Gadgil’s 
major preoccupations during his 
tenure in the Planning Commis- 
sion was to introduce some kind of 
system and order into rhe methods 
of transfer of financial resources 
from the Centre to the States and 
remove the elements of arbitrari- 
ness and uncertainty (not to men- 
tion of patronage) which have 
characterized such transfers in the 
last two decades. This is not a 
matter that by itself would seem 
to warrant such special attention 
but it is undoubtedly an essential 
pre-condition for a number of 
other important reforms in plan- 
ning. Unless the States know how 
much resources are likely to be 
available to it from the Centre, for 
what purposes, under what condi- 


tons, and what precisely is the 


quid pro quo in each case, they 
cannot take the first steps towards 
any kind of meaningful planning 
of the kind indicated. 


{ишы the position in 
this vital area of Centre-State 
relations, on which so much else 
hinges, is still extremely unsatis- 
factory. The arrangements in 
existence hitherto have resulted in 
the total debt of States rising 
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rapidly to over Hs. 8000 crores, of 
which three-fourths represent in- 
debtedness to the Centre. States 
have taken recourse to borrowing 
on this scale often for the simple 
reason that, even for purposes 
which could not possibly yield 
additional income to them for re- 
payment of loans, Central assist- 
ance was пот available in any 
other form. The total tax revenue 
of the States, including their statu- 
tory share of the Central taxes, is 
nor now much more than Rs. 2000 
croreg Or 80. 


N aturally, with a large ‘ accu- 
mulated debt (four times as large 
as this annual tax, revénue), а 
large part of the fresh non-statu- 
‘tory loans and grants the Srates 
now receive each year have to be 
transferred back as repayments of 
the principal and interest on the 
loans taken earlier from the Cen- 
tre Successive Finance Commis- 
sions have drawn attention to this 
problem but the Centre has chosen 
to turn a blind eye to it so far. , 

Under ' such’_circumstances, the 
States cannot Be’ expected to deve- 
lop serious interest in any kind of 
meaningful and realistic planning 
from below.’ It is therefore neces- 
sary to’examine.fully and in 
depth, without further delay, the 
whole set of questions relating to 
the financial arrangements bet- 
weetr''the Centre, the States and. 
thé various local authorities (more 
particularly the Zilla Parishads): 
and, side by side, the possible 
wags of re-ordering their respec- 
tive functions and responsibilities 
ın regard to developmental acti- 
vities. Only then will it become. 
possible to make meaningful ex-. 
periments with genuinely decen- 


tralized planning and to mobilize impress the multitude. , 


the latent social and political 


3 Apart from the.need to sort out quickly the 
problems arigng from the rapid growth m 
the indebtedness of the States, m order that 

decentralization of planning 


about 1°, he sud, ‘but If T owe you £j 
mullion the concern should be yours’! 


forces in the countryside for grap- 
pling with the various problems of 
promoting a broad-based process 
of development. TEE. 


With most of the States once 


again under the control o? a single 
political party, and some kind of 
working relationships between the 
Centre and the States therefore 
easier to establish than before, there 
may be a tendency to leave alone 
for a while all basic issues involv- 
ing Centre-State relations.  Pro- 
posals which seem to call for, or 
even imply, a loosening of Central 
control might even be treated with 
suspicion and frowned upon. 
One must hope however that the 
response will be less stereo-typed 
and more imaginative; for what is 
now a great opportunity for im- 
proving the entire machinery of 
planning and making it more 
meaningful socially and politically 
can, if ignored, become later а 
serlous menace to the unity of the 
country itself. ; 


АБ important pre-condition 
for the developmental process to 
he а solvent rather than a source 
of social and political tension is 
that those who gain most from 
economic growth and have greater 
capacity to bear its costs must be 
made to contribute much more 
than they do now to susrain and 
expand the various activities asso- 
ciated with development. As 
experience shows, this is easier 
said than done. А great deal has 
been said and written on this sub- 
ject—and it is not necessary to add 
to it here—but what hag been 
witnessed by way of action so far 
(ıncludıng the proposals made in 
the latest budget) amounts to lit- 
tle more Шап shadow-boxing to 


For. whether it is taxation of 
income or of wealth, it is mean- 
mgless to have apparently high 
rBtes of tax after building into the 
system loopholes large enough for 
elephants to pass through But 
this has become standard practice, 
and- apparently опе , for . which 
Finance Ministers do not feel 
either ashamed nor are taken to 
task for by the otherwise arti- 
culate radicals in the Parliament. 
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As Professor Gulati has pointed 
out, the . continued recognition 
given by the tax authorities to the 
institution of the Hindu Undivided 
Family, the numerous exemptions 
provided for in respect of taxation 
of income and wealth, and the 
freedom given to tax-payers іп 
these brackets not, even to declare 
their agricultural income and 
wealth in the statements submitted 
by them on their ‘world’ income 
and wealth, are all convenient de- 
vices by which most individuals’ 
who might otherwise have to pay. 
the high rates of. taxation that are 
there on paper are enabled not to 
do so by wholly 'légal' manipula- 
tons. This..1s where the class 
biases of the , politicians show 
through—almost irrespective of 
what, they,- profess—and which 
makes it, difficult to take seriously 
most of ,the brave statements that 
are being made about taxing the 
rich and helping the poor. 


But, if there is less posturing 
and more sincerity in matters such 
as this, taxation of wealth can be 
made into a major source of re 
venue for the government—and 
the whole tax structure made 
truly | more  broad-based—with 
even lower rates of tax. than are 
in theory leviable now. With a 
comprehensive system .of taxation 
of wealth it will also become easier 
to devise and finance schemes for 
mobilising unemployed and under-: 
employed labour. Ag Professor. 
Minhas has suggested, such labour 
could be utilized productively for 
various kinds of land improvement 
as well аз other similar purposes. 
But, what these and other: such 
proposals need for being. capable 
of implementation :.or:..a ‘large 
enough scale.ig а technique . by: 
which the increase т the value of. 
privately-owned assets . brought 
about by such use of manpower 
for developmental activity can be 
made the basis of financing most 
or at least a large part of the 
necessary expenditure. 
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T. is what a broad-based sys- 
tem of taxation of wealth, even at 
seemingly low rates, can provide. 
To the. extent that taxation of 
wealth can be made progressive, 


a 


one can also weave into program- 
mes for land consolidation and 
development some devices for 
redistribution of land itself. 


А. major pre-requisite for taxa- 
tion of wealth to be able to serve 
these larger purposes is that it 
should be administered on an 
all-India scale, in order to mini- 
mize the scope for evasion. Some 
changes in the constitutional pro- 
visions regarding taxation of 
agricultural income and wealth 
will also be necessary. But all 
this, and perhaps more, will be- 
come politically acceptable if, as a 
part of the review of Centre-State 
financial and other arrangements, 
the proceeds of the tax from this 
source аге distributed entirely 
among the States—perhapg even 
earmarked for employment and 
land development programmes 
framed by district-level planners 
—and the benefits of these propo- 
sals made clear by their being 
made part of a much larger policy 
package along the lines indicated 
above, 


There are several other 
proposals, even more specific in 
character, which one could make 
to give a mew orientation to 
planning and to make it more 
effective for attaining the desired 
social goals, But what has to be 
considered first ig whether action 
along these lines is politically fea- 
sible or whether the social com- 
position of the party in power is 
likely to come in the way. Since 
there hag been no marked change 
in the social base of the New Con- 
gréss the temptation апа pressures 
to adopt policies and programmes 
which raise fewer hornets’ nests 
might be great. The reform of 


.planning might then well begin ' 


and end with some changes in the 
composition of the Planning Com- 
mission; for even fresh blood can 
lose its vitality and regenerative 
power very rapidly unless its in- 
fusion is supported by clear diag- 
nosis of the malady and it is part 
of a reasonably well-defined course 
of treatment going beyond a mere 
change of doctors. One can of 
course throw all the blame ance 
again on the doctors! 





с Доза policy 
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JOSHI 


GROWTH with social justice has 
emerged as the new guide-line of 
economic policy in the recent 
period. The implicit basis of the 
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. , agricultural strategy during the 
' last few years was ‘growth first. 
social justice next! or ‘social jus- 
tice via growth’. The idea of 
'growth with social justice’ is a 
break from the old approach and 
thus calls for a reorientation of 
agricultural policy. This reorien- 
tation raises three important 
questions. 


(i) What are the political and 
economic factors compelling a 
shift in approach to the question 
of development? 


(ii) Is the conflict of growth and 
social justice inherent in the very 
process of economic development? 
To what extent is it independent 
of and to what extent is it condi- 
tioned by the existing property 
relations and the power-balance? 


(ii) What are the elements of a 
new agricultural policy consistent 
with changing political impera- 
tives? 


In two of our earlier articles! 
we presented the main features of 
the political process in India and 
their influence on policy-making 
for the rural sector. Here we re- 
state and develop the main argu- 
ment, keeping in view the recent 
political developments. 


A. new feature of the social 
situation in the countryside now 
is the sharp accentuation of dis- 
content among the rural poor. 
Even though discontent existed in 
the earlier period, it is now a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with by the 
political elite. More importantly, 
it is a cause for anxiety to the 
ruling sections of the political 
elite. The recent shift in emphasis 





; P.C. Toshi, "Emergence of Poor Peasants 
i Е аз a Political 


Force’, Times of India; August 15, 1970- 


(a) ...., "Rural Base And Power, India 
1970, Seminar, January 1970. 


It is fruitful to begin any discussion of 
growth with a discusson of litical assump- 
tions and premises. This, however, is not 
the procedure adopted by many economists. 
For instance, the eae 
пипайпа by зри е In 
Semitar (No. 138) on ‘Growth with Social 
Justice’ does not have much to my on the 
politics of development. · 


from growth to  social-justice- 
oriented-growth is to a very large 
extent а consequence of the threat 
to political stability sensed by the 
ruling elite from the rising dis- 
content of the rural poor. Here is 
a good illustration of the function- 
al significance of social unrest in 
creating the possibility of policy 
re-orientations. 


Without denying the importance 
of this new element of the poli- 
tical situation, one should not at 
the same time overestimate its 


, actual impact on policy as distin- 


guished from its impact on political 
ideology. Increasing discontent 
of the rural poor is inducing once 
again radicalism in ideology with- 
out yet leading to radicalism in 
policy. Ideology is a means of po- 
litical image-building and support- 
mobilisation while policy relates 
to an action-programme. A radical 
thrust in the realm of policy is not 
yet in sight largely because the 
discontent of the poor is yet too 
diffused and amorphous to emerge 
as a decisive political force and to 
compel a real shift in economic 
priorities and programmes. 


There is no doubt that there has 
been a great tension and ferment 
in the Indian political system in 


the recent period as reftected’ 


in the splits and divisions in the 
leading political parties and the 
confrontation among the radicals 
and the conservatives within each 
political party. In these divisions 
and splits, one group has fought 
the other group in the name of the 
poor in general and the rural poor 
in particular. In the recent mid- 
term poll itself there was a mas 
sive appeal to the rural poor from 
all sides) But have these develop- 
ments brought about a decisive 
shift in the power balance in 
favour of the rural poor? 


Myrdal in his latest work entitl- 
ed The Challenge of World Po- 
verty’ (1970) has argued that in 
most underdeveloped countries in- 
cluding India: ‘Power almost 
always belongs to varying factions 
of the upper class taken in its 


wider meaning as including the so- 
called middle class’ (p. 416). 


Further, he hag characterised 
the conflict between the radt 
cals and the conservatives in 
the Congress leading finally to a 
split as reflection of infighting 
within the upper class rather than 
of polarisation of the masses 
against the upper classes, (p. 424.) 


Myrdal’s analysia has tended to 
underplay the cleavage between 
the intermediate class and upper 
class in the Indian situation which 
is too real to be ignored and which 
has provided the main motive 
force of economic and political 
developments in the recent period. 
Myrdal's analysis, however, ig un- 
assailable in so far as it brings out 
the weaknesses of the rural poor 
аз an organised pressure growup or 
a politica] force. But the more 
important point unemphasised by 
Myrdal is that the conflict of m- 
terest between the intermediate 
class and the upper class is fought 
out at the political level in the 
name of the poor. In fact, the in- 


termediate class presses into ser- ' 


vice radical slogana of socialism, 
etc, to mobilise the discontent of 
the poor in its fight against the 
upper class. This provides an ex- 
planation of the paradox of Indian 
politica—indicated but not ex- 
plained by Myrdal—viz, ‘use of 
Tadical and often revolutionary 
slogans on the one hand but the 
resort to policies which are piece- 
meal апа gradualist in the 
extreme’ (p. 416). 


"B he politieal-economic back- 
ground presented above is intend- 
ed to bring out the scope and the 
limits of policy reorientation in 
agriculture in the interest of the 
rural] poor under the power situa- 
tion as it obtains even after the 
dramatic developments of the last 
two years. 


‘The very ambiguity of the con- 
cept of growth with social justice 
reflects that the power situation 
has not yet undergone а shift 
in favour of the poor. At best, 
the politieal process has only be- 


P 


gun to take note of the increasing ' 


dissatisfaction of the rural poor. 
Thus, the concept of 'growth with 
social justice’ represents a politi 
cal advance only in so far as it in- 
dicates the rejection of the idea of 
‘growth first, social justice next 
by the political process as a whole. 
But the concept of ‘growth with 
social justice’ is loaded against the 
poor in so far as it maintains an 
ambiguity in regard to the ques- 
tion of structural change; in fact 
it is a subtle device to bypass the 
question of change in the structure 
of property and power. 


In our view, the conflict between 
growth and social justice is to an 
important extent the product of a 
strategy of growth without struc- 
tural change (or, to be more pre- 
cise, of growth with minimum 
structural change). This brings 
us to the second question posed at 
the beginning of this article. ` 


I. the conflict of growth and so- 
cial justice inherent in the very 
process of economic development? 
To what extent is it independent 
of and to what extent is it condi- 
tioned by the existing property 
relations and the power-balance? 


These questions are not general- 
ly posed very explicitly either in 
social science or in politics. But 
one of the unexamined assump- 
tions “which implicitly underlies 
scientific study as well as policy- 
making emphasises the inevitable 
conflict between growth and social 
justice. One seldom comes across 
analysis or observations exploring 
or emphasising complementarity 
between growth and social Justice. 


The view that simultaneous 
pursuit of growth and equity is to 
have neither of them or that 
growth and equity can be had in 
two distinct stages is & view which 
has acquired by now the power of 
а religious falth among the entire 
thinking and articulate section of 
the Indian society. And there ia 
no prospect for any serious atten- 
tion to the poor in a country like 
India without an attack on this 
premise and on its crude and sub- 


tle manifestations both at the poli- 
tical and intellectual levels. Both 


social science and politics based оп. 


such a premise have a built-in bias 
against the poor. In order to 
create preconditions for growth 
favourable to the poor the premise 
of conflict between growth and 
justice has to be abandoned for the 
alternative premise of complemen- 
tarity between growth and social 
justice. - 


x 


О. what logical or empirical 
basis is this premise of conflict 
between growth and equity based? 
The logical link between the two 
is provided by the concept of pro- 
perty rights. The argument runs 
as follows: Equity requires inter- 
ference with property rights, that 
is to say, the rights of the domi- 
nant propertied classes, the very 
classes which are the engines of 
growth and development. To dis- 
turb property arrangements, there- 
fore, is to deprive societv of the 
propellers of the growth process. 
Equity therefore should not take 
the form of attack on property 
rights but should wait till sufficient 
wealth has been created by the 
propertied classes, a part of which 


.can be distributed among the poor. 


This із as lt were а basic axiom 
of economic sclence. 


In his "Principles of Economics, 
Alfred Marshall takes pains to 
argue that economica is not anti- 
poor in its fundamental orienta- 
tion but ig the very opposite of it. 
If economies is not enthusiastic 
about interference with property 
rights, it is not because the righta 
of property as such have been 
venerated by those who have built 
up economic science. It ig because 


"in the past property rights ‘have 


been inseparable from solid pro- 
gress; and that the masters of 
economics science ‘would not as- 
sume the responsibility of advocat- 
ing rapid advances on untried 
paths -for the safety of which the 
only guarantees offered were the 
confident hopes of men whose ima- 
ginations' were eager but not stea- 
died by knowledge nor disciplined 
by hard thought.’ (Principles of 
Economics; Vol I, pp. 47-48). 


How far is this generalisation 
about propertied classes as the 


-—^ 


engines of economic progress valid . 2 
for countries like India? | 
for the countries of Western 


Europe? 


It may be remarked here in pas- 
sing that not all property rights 
were sacred and sacrosanct in the 
West during the great transXion 
from feu to capitalism. 
Feudal property rights were ruth- 
lessly expropriated to create bour- 
geois property rights and the 
Enclosure movement was based 
on the expropriation on a colossal 
scale of peasant rights. 


. But the more crucial area of en- 
quiry is: how far does the view of 
propertied classea as engines of 
growth correspond with the real 
situation in countries like India? 
What type of property is function- 
al to growth and what type is not? 


ur main argument is that the 
property structure in Indian agri- 
culture is gtill to a considerable ex- 
tent dominated by an upper class, 
which is quasi-feudal and quasi- 
capitalist. And the continuance of 
such a class as the dominant force 
involves simultaneously a colosaal 
sacrifice of growth potential! as 
well ав enormous inequity for the 
masses. To disturb the property 
rights of such a class is simultan- 
eously to promote growth and 
equity. 


What is suggested here is an end 
to the concentration of property 


all- parts of the country. 
June 6, 1971, p: 23). 


Or even - 
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peasant producers. , These would 
accelerate growth via social mo- 
dernisation, or, in other words, via 
attack on parasitism and conspicu- 
ous consumption and incentives 
for а productive orientation among 
the labouring masses of society. 
They would also be promoting 
equity via restructuring of the 
power structure, Le, by putting an 
end to the power concentration in 
the landlord class and thus to the 
right to engage in social and eco- 
nomic exploitation of the rural 
masses, ae 


In short, in a society where the 
working peasants constitute the 
overwhelming majority, it is not 
possible to harmonise growth with 
equity without making these 
working peasants rather than the 
big land holders the prime vehicle 
of agricultural transformation. The 
big land holder-based strategy of 
agricultural growth is a strategy 
accentuating conflict between 
growth and equity. In a separate 
contribution in Seminar on Land 
Hunger we have suggested how 
the big land holder-based agricul- 
tural transformation under the 
impact of new technology has by 
and large not benefitted the small 
agricultural producers and the 
agricultural labourers. Far from 
making them the beneficiaries of a 
new prosperity, it has even 
brought about the erosion of the 
security system for the poor which 
was part of the old agrarian struc- 
ture. 


The phenomenon of growing 
land and credit hunger tends to 
confirm that growth has been 
achieved not only by aggravating 
inequality but by adversely affect- 
ing the old livelihood patterns of 
the rural poor. [Was not this the 
classical pattern ої economic 
growth? ‘He who hath shall have 
more and from him that hath little, 
even that will be taken away’. 
See, Myrdal: Economic Theory 
and Underdeveloped Regions.] 


1. contrast, the peasant-based 
agricultural strategy is a strategy 
of harmonising growth with equity. 
Equity is built into the growth 
process through this latter strategy 
while the growth process itself 
received a tremendous impetus 


from equity. In other words, this 
strategy enlarged the area of com- 
plementarity between growth and 
equity. 


To say that growth is compatible 
with equity is not-to say that 
growth can be had without sacri- 
fice. The point is that the 
existence of а  quasi-feudal, 
quasi-capitalist landed class engag- 
ed in reckless conspicuous con- 
sumption enormously whetsa the 
consumption appetite even of the 
lower classes. After all, they pro- 
vide the model to be emulated by 
the lower classes. And drastic 
curbing of the property rights of 
this landed class creates the eca- 
nomic as well as the moral and 
political basis for preparing. the 
total rural society for a massive 
programme of growth in which 
they are both partners as well as 
beneficiaries. 


This brings us to our next ques- 
tion. What are the basic elements 
of a new policy of growth with 
equity through reliance on peasant 
agriculture rather than capitalist 
or collective farming for economic 
development. 


De suet Бе said ne dees бе в 
challenging fleld for creativity and 
innovation both at the scientific 
and political plane. This is because 
the common premise of classical 
capitalist and socialist models of 
development is the incompatibility 
of peasant agriculture with the 
demands of economic. develop- 
ment, It is our contention that in 
the over-populated and labour- 
surplus economies of the third 
world, a capitalist or collectivist 
agriculture is bound to result in an 
explosive social situation by threat- 
ening the livelihood of vast num- 
bers of small producers without 
creating alternative forma of em- 
ployment. Peasant agriculture 


„alone сап make it possible to con- 


vert what at the first instance ap- 
pears as a colossal liability, viz., 
surplus labour into an aet by 
making it the means of producti- 
vity augmentation per unit of land 
and by extremely discriminating 
and economical use of another 
scare factor, viz, capital. 


The relevant questions then for 


‚а new growth strategy for agricul- 


ture are basically three. 


(a) How to make peasant agri- 
culture yield the required increa- 
ses in agricultural output? 


(b) How to make peasant agri- 
cultura yield the required increa- 
pluses both in physical ag well as 
value terms so as to feed the non- 
agricultural population and to 
contribute to resource mobil- 
isation? 


(c) Thirdly, what kind of non- 
agricultural development has to be 
combined with peasant agriculture 
so as to meet the “employment 


requirements of a labour-surplus 


economy? 


dese questions open up а vast 
field for research as an aid to 
policy. In this article a few ob- 
servations are offered only on the 
flrst question. 


The question of agricultural 
growth policy based on peasant 
agriculture can be further broken 
up into the following crucial prob- 
lem areas: 


(a) А peasant-oriented, special- 
ly poor-peasant-oriented, land and 
credit policy; and suitable changes 
in property laws and Centre-State 


coordination for realising the po- 


Hcy aims; - 


(b) Planning of multi-stage - 
technologies beginning from lower' 


level technologies based on in- 
creased water availability leading 


to reduction in crop fluctuations! 


and multiple-cropping to advanced 


level technology based on integrat- 


ed use of seed varieties, water and 
fertiliser; planning also of land- 
saving rather than labour-saving 
mechanisation; 


(c) Development of non-farm. 


sectors of the peasant economy in- 
cluding animal husbandry which 


‘ig ancillary to agriculture and 


other new avenues which are not; 


(d) Development of the infra- 
structure of roads and 
cations and electrifications and of 
service cooperatives and admin- 
istrative agencies; 


(e) A growth-oriented edu- 
cational policy leading to mass 
adult literacy and primary edu- 


re” 


' 
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` agricultural 


t 


cation at lower levels on a time 
bound basis; 


(f) Restructuring of the power 
System and of rural institutions in 
favour of the rural poor; strength- 
ening specially of peasant organ- 
isation and associations of 
labour enhancing 
their bargaining power; 

(g) Development of new indus- 


iries producing mass consumption: 


goods for the vast numbers of 
small producers in agriculture and 
a mechansim of exchange of sur- 
plus agricultural produce for nom 
agricultural goods. 

It must be stressed that the 
starting point of peasant-oriented 
growth policy for agriculture is 
the restructuring of land relations 
in favour of the working peasants. 
The aim of such a policy has to be 
the strengthening of peasant pro- 
perty and drastic curbing of big 
land holdings which are not based 
mainly on family labour but 
mainly on labour of the peasants 
either as tenants or as agricultural 
labourers. ‘The enforcement of 
this simple principle marks the 
decisive beginning of a vast trans- 
formation in the rural sector—a 
transformation which is total, em- 
bracing economic growth, social 
modernisation, masg welfare and 
democratisation of rural society. 


In  under-developed countries 
like India, social sclence has gene- 
rally followed a conservative 
course. It has been hesitant to 


launch upon ‘untried paths’. Poli- ` 


tics alone has the potential of 
greater dynamism of thought and 
action. It can stimulate social 
science also to innovate in the 
realm -of thought and, through 
studies in depth, provide the theo- 
retical and empirical basis for a 
peasant-orlented growth policy. 


The awakening of the peasant 
has brought to the fore the ques 
tion of peasant-based development. 
Even then- formidable vested 
interests exist both at the intel- 
lectual and political levels thwart- 
ing the beginning of a mew 
process. But it is one of those 
fields in which it may be hard to 
make a beginning but will cer- 
tainly be easier to continue. 


| Price policy 
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ANY attempt to plan an economy, 
whatever may be the complexion 
of the plan, calls for a coherent 


` price policy as part of the total 


instruments of planning. This ia 
because, for better or for worse, 
planning constitutes an interfe- 
rence with the price system and 
price structure that would have 
prevailed in the economy but for 
the plan. If that interference is 
a carefully worked out scheme to 
use the price mechanism to serve 
the ends of planning, there is a 
good chance of it being successful. 
On the other hand, if the interfe- 
rence turns out to be. accidental 
and haphazard it is almost certain 
to spell the failure of the plan 
itself. This is inevitable because 


Nig! 


there is а certain order about the 
price system consisting of the net-' 
_work of relationships in an eco- 
пошу. Partial interference with 
that order can only lead-to the 
malfunctioning of the economy. 


For the price system to be used 
effectively, it must be made part 
of another ordering of the economy, 
which is what the plan is suppo- 
sed to be. This ig true both when 
_the plan is total (Le, when there 


is one agency which is responsible : 
ona in the. 


for all major d 
. economy) and whén it is partial 
(Le, when the decision making is 
shared among many participants). 
In either case the plan has to have 
an overall view of the entire eco- 
nomy and a decision will have to 
be taken about the role of prices 
within that total view. The speci 
fic role assigned to prices, of 
course, will depend upon the 
nature of the plan itself. А total 
plan ín this sense is not one which 
must dispense with prices and 
price relationships altogether, but 
one which gives the policy makers 
near-complete freedom in using 
‘the price relationships to serve the 
wider aims of planning. 


With a partial plan, the policy 
makers’ freedom over the price 
system is limited and so special 
care will have to be taken to see 
that the plan’s inevitable inter- 
ference ‘with the net-work of 
- prices does riot turn out to be 
harmful to the economy as a 
whole, but is used deliberately to 
give direction to the economy. 
Such is the problem of price policy 
ix the Indian context. 


Ba а coherent price policy of 
this kind has not been attempted 
in India even in principle. During 
the period, of the fir& five-year 
plan, our Bpproach to price policy, 
as our approach to planning itself, 
was dictated largely by the er- 
igencies of the times The plan 
was formulated against the back- 
ground of the post-war inflationary 
pressures accentuated by the 


devaluation of the rupee in 1049 


and the Korean war boom in the 
early fifties. Consequently, it was 
stated in the plan document that 


the accent of price policy during 


~~ 


~ 


the plan period would have to be 
on the enforcement of price ceil-- 
ings. The case for price ceilings 
was reinforced by the theoretical 
considerations on which the 
growth strategy of the plan was 
based. 


If there was an effort to step 
up investment there would initi- 
ally be an increase Im money 


‘incomes more rapidly than produc- 


tion, it wag stated, and it was 
necessary to device measures to 
contain such potential price infla- 
tion. If unchecked, such price 
inflation would not only cause 
hardship to the sections of the 
population who are dependent on 
fixed incomes, but would also at- 
tract excessive resources to the 
production of relatively unessen- 
tial consumer goods which might 
adversely affect the savings pro- 
pensity of the economy, it was 
argued. Thus, the price policy of 
the first plan was essentially ome 
of price controls. 


Pd 


C... would have expected to see 
a more aystematic treatment of 


price policy in the’ second plan. 


document which was based on 
Mahalanobis’s carefully worked 
out plan frame which did take an 
overall view of the economy. But 
the second plen document has 
disappointingly little to say about 
price policy. For one thing, the 
price inflation that appeared to be 
a threat at the time of the draft- 
ing of the first plan did not 
materialise: on the contrary, in 
spite of the increased investment 
programme there was a fall in the 


- general price level, an appreciable 
17 per cent, with the price of food _ 


articles showing a fall of 23 per 
cent and of industrial raw mate- 
rials over 24 per cent. Secondly, 


in the formulation of the second 


five-year plan, the major comside- 
ration, was physical or material 
balances in the, economy. 


° In the plan documem, the 
problem of prices gets only a 
casual treatment in the context of 
the relationship between physical 
and financial planning. "The 
balance to be achieved in the plan 
bas to be both in real and finan- 
clal terms. Money incomes are 


generated in the process of pro- 


duction, and supplies are utilised 
in response to money demands, It 


ig important, therefore, to operate- 


upon and modify money income 
flaws so as to maintain a balance 


"between the supply of consumer 
goods and the purchasing power - 


available for being spent on them, 
between ‘savings and investment 
and - between receipts and payments 
abroad. In addition, a balance 
between the demand and supply 
of each important commodity is 
necessary. The required balancea 
may, of course, be achieved in part 
through adjustment in prices and 


factor payments, through budget. 


ary -policies—and, if n 

through physical controls; but the 
process as well as the. means of 
adjustment have to be visualised 
m advance and hence to be pro- 
vided for in the plan. The essence 
of financial planning is to ensure 
that demands and supplies are 


matched in a manner which ex- - 


ploits physical potentialities as 


fully as possible without major. 


and unplanned changes in the 
price structure.’ 


` This formulation, though brief, 
was a slight improvement over 
the treatment of price policy in 
the first plan document insofar as 
the emphasis has changed from the 
level of prices to the structure of 
prices and to the extent that the 
price structure is closely linked up 
with the physical balances in the 
economy. 


I n the third plan document there 
is, for the first time, a detailed 
discussion of the principles of a 
price роНсу. The actual working 
of the second plan had shown that 
the plan had little control over 
the level or structure of prices in 
spite of the various balances the 


plan document had specified. The- < 


general price index moved up by 
35 per cent with. food prices re- 
gistering an increase of 38.6 per 
cent, industrial raw materials of 
48.0 per cent and manufactures of 
243 per cent. The balance þet- 
ween savings and investment was 
not being maintained either: while 
investment -ag в proportion of 
hational income was steadily going 
up (thanks mainly to foreign aid), 


i 
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savings as а percentage of national 
income was sharply declining at 
firt and wag picking up only very 
slowly subsequently. And. аз for 
balance of payments, there was an 
alarming deterioration. The plan’s 
price policy had obviously failed. 
It was this problem that the third 
plan document was trying to ana- 
.lyse and rectify. 


I. the first place, the third plan 
document expressed itself unambi- 
guously against inflation as a 
technique of development plann- 
ing. At the time of the formula- 
tion of the second plan, a series 
of theoretical models had арреа- 
red mainly in western countries 
suggesting inflation as a possible 
instrument for rapid economic 
development because of itg ability 
to force savings. Our plans did 
` not overtly accept the strategy of 
inflation-induced development, but 
the reference to the deliberate 
creation of purchasing power in 
some of the plan documents and 
the second plan’s heavy reliance 
on deficit financing indicated that 
we were not altogether hostile to 
such a possibility. 


But, after the experience of the 
second plan, the third plan docu- 
ment came out quite explicitly 
- against inflationary financing: "The 
dangers of continued or excessive 
price rises are obvious. If the 
financial outlays in the plan are 
realised only at higher prices, the 
real content of the plan gets 
° correspondingly reduced. Ар in- 
füationary situation is not condu- 
cive to the most efficient use of 
resources. It distorts relative 
prices and tends to move resour- 
ces away from useg that have 
higher priority from a social point 
at view. It stated also that ‘there 


with controls on the one hand to 
chalk off demand, and increased 
output, especially of food grains, 
to augment supply. It related 
price policy to fiscal policy and 
monetary policy, the former to mop 
up the excess purchasing power 
which tends to push up demands 
above the level of available :зир- 
plies and the latter to regulate-the 
pace of credit creation through 
banks. It brought out the role of 
buffer stocks and open market 
operations in food grains to keep 
price fluctuations within nies 
limits. 


In the light of all these tie-ups, 
the document also saw price policy 
as one aspect of the overall eco- 
nomic policy, whereby, both the 
scope and limitg of price policy 
were defined The level and 
structure of prices are related to a 
number of basic economic deci- 
sions, some of which are taken by 
government, and others rest with 


the producers, consumers and in- - 
vestors who are widely scattered. 


and act in terms of prospects of 
economic gain to themselves. А 
plan tries to bring these related 
decisions into a common focus, but 
there are limits to which the 
course of prices can ‘be altered in 
the short run. Each major policy 
decision,. such ag what scale of 
investment to undertake, what 
priorky to. give to short-term 
quick-maturing investments, the 
choice between alternative modes 
of raising the resources required, 
raising or lowering of export 
quotas—all these carry with them 
certain important decisions as to 
the course of prices. Given these 
decisions, it must be recognised 
that the scope of altering the 
structure of prices is by no’ means 
unlimited’ 


is no doubt that it will be neces - 


sary during the third plan to keep 
a close watch on prices, especially 
the prices of essential commodities, 
and to be prepared in advance 
_with а strategy for corrective 
action before difficulties actually 
become acute.’ 


Apart from this concern about 
. the level of prices, the third plan 
document attempted to spell out 
some of the other aspects of price 
policy. It linked up price policy 


his is one of the clearest state- 
ments of price policy in our plan 
documents: it suggests the compre- 
hensive nature of price policy; and 
it recogniseg the limitations of 
price policy where the planning is 
but partial In the 1966 draft of 


the fourth five-year plan, Ше: 


accent on price policy slid back 
once again to keeping the price 


-level undet control In the fourth 
1969-74 document. 


five-year plan: 


agam, the key note is ria stabi- 
lity, with some passing references 


to agricultural pricing and the 


price support programme. In the 
light of the soaring prices of the 
sixties, the emphasis on price stabi- 
hty is quite understandable. 


O concern here is not prima- 
rily with price policy in the past. 
But the review of the treatment 
of the problem of price policy in 
the plan documents reveals an 
excessive preoccupation with the 
level of prices. ‘Holding the price 
line’ is obviously the moet impor- 
tant aspect of price policy from 
the point of view of the public. 
But is that all there is to price 
policy from the planners' vantage 
as well? This is the crucial, ques- 
tion for the future. 


The leading role in the price 
level in the past—both when it 
dipped occasiqnally and when it 
has been moving up steadily—has 
been that of agricultural prices. In 
conformity with the main plank of 
our price policy, the major effort 
here also was to keep the price: 
level low and steady. And this is 
where the policy has been a major 
failure. Agricultural prices have 
more than doubled during the past 
decade after the third plan docu- 
ment declared that there should be 
no increase in the price of essential 
commodities. The wholesale price 
index of food grains moved up 
from 100 in 1960-61 to 1592 in 
1965-66 and to an all-time high of 
2144 in 1969-70. Why has ‘this 
happened? ' 


The standard КҮ bave 
been that demand for food grains 
has been going up because of the 
increase in population, the гізе in 
money incomes and the growth of 
urbanisation and that supplies 
have not kept up mainly because 


'of the.weather. But we have to 


probe into this phenomenon а lit- 
tle deeper. Is it possible that the 
basic strategy of the plang went 
wrong and excessive money in- 
comes have been created -either 
because of a faulty allocation of 
Investments or because of a defl- 
clent mechanism of resource mobi- 
lisation? And has the failure in 
supply been solely because-of the 
weather or has the attempted price 
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policy itself interfered adversely 
with the production operations? 
There are’ different possibilities 
here. In thé initial stages of 
planning at least, there was the 
widely held belief that the farm 
producers typically had а back- 
ward sloping supply curve, and 
hence keeping farm prices low 
was necessary to increase output. 
Subsequent empirical studies have 
shown that this belief was only 


a myth. And hence fiscal conside- : 


rationg may have prevented the 
administrators, who were commit- 
'. ted to a low level ef retail prices 
for food grains, from offering а 


sufficiently high price for grain. 


procurements. This controversy is 
still going on and a definite answer 
to this question is yet to come. 


In ‘any case, it is clear that. 
because of the activity of traders 
ата because of the inadequacy of 
the government's buffer stocks the 
rising agricultural prices may not 
have benefited the producers, espe- 


cially the large number of small ` 
producers. Or was it that the high ` 


prices of agricultural inputs nuli- 
fled the high price of agricultural 
products? Ore must also look at 
the relative prices of food grains 
and cash crops to decide whether 
the failure of food grains output to 
increase sufficiently was the result 
of a switch over into cash crop 
production, especially where there 
_ were. no price restrictions on the 
Jatter.- 


Detaitea examinations of this 
kind are necessary to get to know 
the economic relationships under- 
lying the price structure which 
the plans try to influence. More 
than а decade ago, Professor 
Gadgil in a-note to the Planning 
Commission had suggested that 
consideration of a group of prices 
in an interrelated fashion was 
necessary to have an effective price 
policy even for agriculture. Stabi- 
lization or any effective operation 
on’ the prices of food grains, he 
‘said, had to be considered in rela- 
tion to at least three aspects; (а) 
prices of substitute crops; ) 
prices affecting the agricultural 
producer in his cash outlay in'the 
production effort; and (c) prices 
affecting the agriculturist as con- 
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sumer. And, he listed the follow- 
ing articles whose prices had’ to be 
studied ın an interrelated fashion: 
cereal food grains, cotton and oil 
seeds; oil, oil-cake, artificial ferti- 
“lizers, cement, iron for implements, 
diesel oil for engines, coal and 
wood; cloth, sugar, gur, vegetable 
oils, salt, soap and kerosene. To 
this one may add also the credit 
structure and the pattern of trade 
as matters that require to be 
studied to evolve a policy pertain- 
ing to food grain prices. 


І: price policy with regard to 
particular commodities is to be 
effective, therefore, it is necessary 
to go into mterrelationships in 
some detail Another aspect -of 
the same problem has,to be the 
examination of intersectoral price 
relationships, another area neglec- 
ted in the planners’ approach to 
price policy. What, for instance, 
is to be the price relationship 
between agriculture and imdustry 
or between consumer goods and 
producer goods? It may be remar- 
ked that in fully or almost fully 
planned солоп intersectoral 
relationships are the major con- 
cerns of price policy. When the 
planners have the freedom to 
determine the level and structure 
of prices, the intersectoral price 


relationships assume special signi- + 


ficance as they considerably influ- 
ence both tbe rate of growth of 
the economy and the pattern of 
growth. In the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and other 
totally or semitotally planned 
economies the problem of price 
policy is related to intersectoral 
price relationships: it is in this 
sense that prices become an instru- 
ment of planning rather than а 
constraint on it. 


In the Indian thinking on price 
policy, this aspect has not received 
the attention it deserves.  Look- 


ing back, once again, on the - 


experience of the past two decades, 
what we see is that while prices 
in general have been golng up, the 
prices of agricultural commodities 
have been moving up much faster 
than those of industrial commodi- 
ties. Consequently, the intersec- 


toral terms of trade have been in. 


favour of agriculture except for 


\ 


the period of the agricultural de- 
pression towards the end of the 


first plan. Whether this has been 


the result of.deliberate policy or 
not is not quite clear; most pro- 
bably it was not. 


But, as it turned out, our ехрегі- 
ence in this regard has been the 
opposite of what obtained in most 
other: parts of the world. It із 
well knowm, for instance, that in 
Japan and in the USSR the pat- 
term wag to turn the terms of trade 
deliberately against agriculture 
and in favour of industry so as to 
absorb agricultural surplus to form 
the basis of industrial expansion. 


Hence,'our special pattern calls 
for some scrutiny. In the first 
place, what exactly does it mean 
to say that the térms of trade 
were in favour of agriculture? 
Where the-terms of trade were 
against agriculture one would sur- 
mise that the brunt of it fell on 
the agricultural producer. But when 
the terms of trade are in favour 


of agriculture, it is not necessary” 


that the beneficiaries are the pro- 


agricultural output did not respond 
to guch favourable prices for agri- 
culture. “In fact even if the role 
of the traders was not harmful to 


‘the producers, the wide prevalence : 


of compulsory State procurement 
of food grains would have made 
it possible only for producers with 
large surpluses to benefit by a high 
open market price of food grains. 


UT 
А А аге all speculations about 
what happened in the past. The 
questions for the future are of a 
different order. How long will 
the terms of trade continue to be 
in favour of agriculture? "Thanks 
to the high yielding varieties of 
seeds and because of the impact of 
the new strategy in agriculture, 
agricultural output egpeclally of 
food grains is rapidly increasing. 
So far this did not result in a 
reduction in agricultural prices be- 
cause there has been & gteady 
scaling down of food grains im- 
ports as well During the coming 
two or three years, a significant 


well be the ' 
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increase in the net market avail- 
ability of food grains is a distinct 
possibility, and hence the upward 
' movement of food grain prices may 
be arrested or substantially re- 
duced. In industry, on the other 
hand, prices tend to have the noto- 
rious rachet-effect—prices refus- 
ing to be flexible downwards. 


a us a reversal of the intersec- 
tora] terms of trade between agri- 
culture and, industry appears 
within sight. Some of the conse- 
quences of this change can be 
easily predicted. For instance, the 
zonal system is likely to dis- 
appear resulting in a freer move- 
ment of food grains within the 
country. But whet will be the 
impact of the change on agricul- 
tural and industrial production, 
and on capital formation in the 
two sectors? And if our agricul- 
tural strategy so far has been 
based on price incentives, what is 
likely to be its effect on agricultu- 
ral operations in general? These 
will be some of the questions for a 
price policy in the immediate 
future. | 


We have to become alive to the 
long term aspects of a price policy 
as well To be an effective instru- 
ment of planning, the price policy 
in the long run will also have to 
be related to an income policy 
which. influences, and regulates to 
the extent necessary, the creation, 
distribution and utilization of in- 
comes. А price policy usually has 
an impact on incomes, Thus, an 
increase in the level of prices, as 
in the ‘case of the classical infla- 
tionary forced savings, is in fact 

ran attempt to influence the distri- 
bution of income; changes im the 
structure of prices influence the 
distribution of income when, the 
prices concerned are those of pro- 
ducer goods and the utilization of 
income when the prices concern- 
ed refer to consumer ,goods. When 
the price policy includes or is 
supplemented by fiscal and mone- 
tary policies (ie, price policy in 
Из macro aspect) its impact on 
incomes will be even greafer. 


However, a price policy divorced 
from an income policy can be self- 
defeating. In the past we have 


m 


been trying to influence the allo- 
cation of resources in the economy 
through a price policy supported 
by -fiscal and monetary measures 
and physical controls to some ex-- 
tent. And, yet, because of thé 
absence of an income policy, 
scarce resources in the form of 
skilled manpower,. foreign ex- 
change, and physical goods such 
as steel have been attracted away 
into the production of luxury goods 
contrary to the plans and much 


„against their spirit. In order to 


keep the prices of mass consump- 
tion goods low, the plannera may 
design a particular price policy, 
but it can be completely thwarted 
and the production of consumer 
goods reduced in fact if powerful 
economic forces operating through 
the price mechanism divert re- 
sources into non-priority areas of 
production. It may appear that 
this possibility exists only when 
the output in the economy is low 
and when scarcity conditions pre- 


vail, so that as the economy deve- - 


lops in the long run the problem 
wil he. almost ‘automatically 
removed. ' Р 


- 


Bu at higher levels of perform- 
ance of the economy, the diversion 
of resources may not be from 
basic consumption goods, but 
from socially necessary goods into 
production of goods for private 
affluence. The question really is 
whether even in the long run 
there will be a social direction of 
demand in the-economy which is 
one of the implications of an in- 
come policy. The issue, however, 
is пот that simple. An effective 
income policy calls for certain 
Drior decislons of a "very basic 
nature such as the role of the mar- 
ket mechanism in the economy,” 
and more important, the pattern 
of ownership of resources on 
which ultimately the nature of an 
income policy will depend. We 
have, in the past, evaded these 
long term questions by making 
convenient short term compromis- 
es. But the days of decislon by 
default are over; we must decide 
soon whether we are opting for ап 
economic order which uses the 
price mechanism or one which 
will be used by it. І 
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INDUSTRIAL licensing has pro- 
bably evoked the strongest abuse 
among the central government's 
policy instruments; certainly, it. 
seems to have few friends in pub- 
lie. And, yet, it has proved one 
of the hardiest plants in the gov-. 
ernment's Moghul garden; it looks 
ag if it has а strong body of bene- 
ficiartes, "who would lay : down 
their lives—in private—for it. 


If industrial licensing is divest- 
ed of the dirt it has gathered in 
its twenty years of gambolling, it 
has an appeal which would go 
straight to a conventional Indian 
heart—it is а policy instrument 
ideally designed to promote 'essen- 
tial’ industries and curb ‘inessen- 
ones. A devout planner 
might find it too loose for his taste, 
since it applies only to new ven- 
tures, and does not make establish- 
ed industry flow- ‘through proper 
channels’. 


But, really, it ig not so improper e 
ag he. might think, for fresh ' 


licences, are required for substan- 


tial expansion as well’ as for the | 


manüfacture of new articles; and 
Аа: a technologically progressive 
world, to which India can hardly 
belonging, much to the 
chagrin of some of our industrial- 
ists, a cannot survive far апу 
length of time without expanding 
dr ‘making new products, ie.. with- 
out” licences. 


` TÊ Hicensing is so unpopular 
.gevertheless, it is because our 
ideag about what ig ‘essential’. and 


“what is not are rather fluid, For. 


ап industrialist, all industries. ex- 
„сері his own аге inessential But. 
even for less committed Indians, 
there is a plethora of distinctions. 
"Who would dare disagree with any 
“of the following propositions, for 
‘instance? : | 


i '` Traport-saving . industries are 
ase ‘essential than, the rest. 


2. Exporting industries are more 
essential than the rest. 


3. Industries producing equip- 
ment or building materials are 
more essential than those ird 
ing consumer gooda. 


4. Industries producing necessi- 
Нез are more essential than those 
producing luxuries. ` 


All the above propositions have 
а more or less economic content, 
and are directly relevant to a dis- 


cussion of licensing policy. But 
licensing can be, and has been, 
-used to serve a number of other 


social and political objectives; -for 
instance, (a) to promote Indian 
firms at the expense of foreign 
ones, | - 


(b) to protect labour-intensive 
firms against the competition of 
more capitalized ones, 


'(c) to shield small firms from : 


the competition of large ones, 
(d) to minimize surplus capa- 
city, and 


> 


(e) to aid planning. .-. 


These propositions and objec- ' 
` tives ‘look so reasonable, во . 
obviously right, that апу one who . 


contesta them must be а ‘rightist 
lunatic.- How simple, how satis- 
fying it is to lay down policy!- 


Let us, however, come down . 
from the high perch of policy-. 
makers and place ourselves in the ' 
'geat of a (so to speak) humble 


minister. "An idea of the cruel 


. dilemmas faced by him is best 
given by quoting from the memo- 


riés of Babu Gainda Singh Gaya 
Ram, the distinguished Industries 
Minister in the New Socialist Na 
tional Congress (X) Government. 


Оп any first day in office, . 
-I entered my room, made a respec- 


table obéisance to the venerable 
portrait of the Great Leader, and 


_ sat down. There were three files 


JM x 
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on my table concerning the follow- 
Ing matters. ` 


‘SOD/263984/JINXAH/TŻ. A 


Bombay scrap trader wants to pro- 
duce imitation Persian rugs in 
Kashmir, and promises to export 
them “оп a colossal scale since 
there is an unlimited world mar- 
ket. Noting by Section Officer— 
‘The Minister may most kindly 
end wisely note that the applicant 


is believed to be of a loose moral. 


character, and intends to produce 
an inessential luxury item". , 
‘HEL /83E6-5SHL/H/84 А small 
manufacturer proposes to go into 
a 60:50 joint venture with a 
Yugoslav ‘Arm and produce obso- 
lete switchgear; the "foreign col- 
laborator” promises to take 20 per 
cent of the output for ten years. 


'SUX/JELLO8-WM/62-0W9). In 
an application sponsored by the 
Metallurgical, Mineralogical, Me- 
taphysical and Agricultural De- 
sign Organo-Corporation through 
the Central Scientific Develop- 
ment Council a Big Business 
House proposes to manufacture 
the Bharat alias Hindustan tractor 


to generate 
employment and spread mechani- 
cal skills in the countryside. 


‘Obviously complicated issues 
were involved. I called my Secre- 


. tary, who was a proper bureau- 


crat. He suggested I should reject 
al the three applications, since 
they went against the . govern- 
ments’ declared policy. I told him 
that he was utterly uncommitted 
to the government’s ideal of deve- 
lopment with social justice, and 
promptly transferred him to 
NEFA. І am glad to say that 
thanks to strenuous efforts by me 
and other distinguished ministers, 
led by our Prime Minister, this 
breed of bureaucrats bas been 
completely weeded out now. 


‘Then I called an economist. He 
told me that the cases should be 
decided by reference to a social 
welfare function. He took out a 
blackboard from his pocket, and 
wrote 


Wet (а, Б; 6 eie z). 
where, he said, a stood for em- 


ployment, b for big business, and 
80 On. 


Т asked him what answers the 
equation gave. Не said that the 
socia] welfare function had first 
to be defined by asking the people 
of the country. I pointed out that 
going about asking the 200 million 
voters and deriving a welfare 
function from their, preferences 
would be. a -rather cumbersome 
procedure. Then he said that 
since I was their elected represen- 


' tative, my preference function 


could be taken as a surrogate 
social welfare function. I 


` him if I could then take any deci- 


sion J liked. He said there were 
gome consistency and transitivity 
conditions to be satisfied. 


‘By this time I was beginning 
to understand his game. So I ask- 
ed him what there was to prevent 
me using а different preference 
function for each case. He could 
not think of anything. Thereupon, 
I was very pleased, and imme- 
diately sent him off to a. UN job 
in Burundi. 


T then called the Additional 
Secretary, and told him to use his 
discretion and dispose of the cases 
as follows. 

‘SOD /26384/JINX4A/72 Ар- 
proved, since much employment 
wil be generated in Kashmir, 
which is a backward—cross out 
backward—developing State. ` 


‘HEL /83E6-5SHY/H/84. Appro- 
ved on the condition that the 
applicant exports , his entire 
output. | 


'SUX/JELL03-WM/62-0W9). Ap- 
proved, to encourage the bright 
young scientists of MMADO. They 
should all be given scrolls in Sans- 
krit at the next investiture.’ 


One is bound to be impressed at 
the deep sagacity that Babu 
Gainda Singh Gaya Ram brought 
to his work—until one realizes 
how difficult it would be not to be 
wise in his job. All one has to do 
is to take д decision—any deci- 
s&ion—on each case, and decide 
which of the four propositions and 
flve objectives would justify it. 
That part is as easy as the game 


with slots. The’ only part that. `. 


requires some skill is the decision 
itself; and even the decision is not 
difficult for a clear-headed, profes- 
sional politician who aims to maxi- 
mize the welfare of his party 
through himself. 

The shortcomings of the indus- 
trial licensing system are two-fold. 
First, it is an instrument that can 
be put to many other uses besides 
the specific aims of the govern- 
ment, and is bound tto be used, to 
a greater or less extent, for pur- 
poses which are inimical to public 
policy. In particular, it can be 
used by inefficient firms to sup- 
press competition, and by poli- 
ticlans and bureaucrats to extract 


unauthorized benefits from indus- 


^ 


try. Second, industrial licensing 
is intended to serve a multiplicity 
of objectives, whose balancing 
must be a feat of pure judgment 
which cannot be subjected to any 
uniform, objective criteria. In 
other words, the multiplicity of 
objectives inevitably introduces 
arbitrariness in decision-making. 


Whaia is the solution? It is to 
look at all the objectives and in- 
struments of economic policy toge- 
ther, and to design instruments 
which would as far as possible 
serve one, and only one, of the ob- 
jectives at а time. For instance, 
import substitution and export 
promotion require generalized 
tariffg and export subsidtes.  In- 
vestment goods industries can be 
given priority industry treatment 
in income taxation. Consumption 
of luxuries can be discouraged by 
excise duties and licence fees. 
Foreign business in India can be 
discouraged by special taxes on 
dividend and royalty remittances. 
Labour-intensive flrms can be en- 
couraged and surplus capacity 
penalized by. а tax on the gross 
block of businesses. Small firms 
can be protected by introducing 
greater progression in corporate 
taxation. Planning should concen- 
trate on problem areas in the eco- 
пошу; it will then be found that 
while much anticipation and push- 
ing is required in those areas, 
industrial licensing powers аге 
quite superfluous. And so they are, 


infants play of matching blocks planning or no planning. 
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THE basic weaknesses of the 
Indian planning effort are mainly 
the following: 


(a) Lack of an internally con- 
sistent set of plan objectives; 


(b) Lack of adequate meaning- 
ful project planning; and 


(c) Lack of adequate machinery 
to evolve a set of internally 
consistent economic policies 
required for the attainment 
of plan objectives, 


These basic weaknesses adver- 
sely affect the work relating to 
aggregntive as well ag multi-sector 
planning with the result that the 
five-year plan documents reveal 
plan targets that are not internally 
consistent and, of course, can 
hardly be optimum. 


Take, for example, the two 
principal objectives of growth and 
social justice. It is not clear in 
concrete terms what they signify 


nor is it clear how any conflict ' 
` between the two is to be resolved. 


It is no use pretending that there 
ig no conflict between the two; 
there doubtless would be such 
conflict and it is necessary to 
know what precise significance is 
attached to each to solve problems 
of choice—the essence of any plan 
effort. Without such indices of 
significance relating to plan objec- 
tives, it is, of course, very difficult 
to evolve a set of consistent eco- 
nomic policies. This problem is 
aggravated because of the lack of 
machinery for evolving sound 
policies. `- i 

But, the major defect relates to 
project work. Without this basic 
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work, the data used for multi- 


sector plan models remain obsolete 
and out-of date with the result that 


however skilfully the available - 


datg -are used, the multi-sector 
plan models would not provide the 


right indicators for a variety of. 


purposes. A feedback from pro- 
ject work to planning work is 
essential in order to evolve a 
meaningful multi-sector plan. The 
planning models ag built now re- 
main like super-structures built 
on sandy foundations. . 


Project work has several aspects. 
Firstly, the project ideas have to 
be identifled and to do thig in the 
light of lack of full information 
and uncertainties requires an en- 
trepreneurial skill of a, high order. 
The next step is to prepare pre- 
liminary feasibility studies which 
would make it possible to take an 
initial tentative decision about the 
worthiness of each identified 
project. idea. Detailed project 
reports, then, can be prepared for 
projects which -prima facie seem 
worthwhile. 


These two steps—preparation of 
preliminary feasibility studies and 
detalled project reports—are cru- 
cial from many pointa of view. If 
this work is rightly organised and 
developed, it would enable a 
country to develop the art and 
skill of designing projects—a skill 
that is a basic prerequisite for 
sustained development. However, 
in India, so far not much attention 
has been paid to these aspects and 
most of the important projects 
were designed with the help of 


NA 
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foreign collaboration in one form 
or another. It is only now that 
it -is realised that thig basic skill 
needs to be developed here. 


Ts project work is significant 
from another point of view also. 


If it is done intelligently, it should - 


throw up technological research 
problems, the solution of which 
could promote accelerated develop- 
ment. These problems can be 
identified and provided to techno- 
logical research laboratories for a 
possible solution. Thus, a vital 
link can be forged between tech- 
nological research апа actual 
project work. One of the reasons 
for the lack of meaningful tech- 


 nological research in India is the 


inadequacy of project work end a 
complete ignorance of its signif- 
cance for scientific and technologi- 
cal research. 


The subsequent step in project 
work relates to project appraisal. 
This hag several aspects. Firstly, 
the technical basis of the project 
needs to be examined thoroughly 
and it has to be seen whether 
technical choices, including the 


‘choice of location, are made cor- 


rectly. Secondly, the demand for 
a product-mix in India ag well as 
abroad needs to be studied and the 
appropriate marketing arrange- 
ments worked out. Thirdly, there 
has to be an appraisal of the ade- 
quacy of its management and 
organisational set-up for project 
implementation. Fourthly, the fin- 
ancial viability of the project 
along with the financial arrange- 
ments need to be studied. 


If a project is found viable from 
all these points of view, its eco- 
nomic appraisal from the country’s 
point of view hag to be attempted. 
In this connection, it is necessary 
to be clear about the indices of the 
significance of.a project from the 
national point of view. Two basic 
indices which are operational and 
meaningful relate to (a) the inter- 
nal rate of return of a project and 
(b) the implicit exchange rate of 

ject. These criteria will 
reveal the national significance of 
a project. 


Then comes the final step of 
project selection. All projects for 


the purpose need to be ranked in 
terms of the two indices indicated 
and such projects should be ве]ес- 
ted ая give the highest internal 
rate of return and the lowest ex- 
change rate (in terms of rupees 
for, say, one U.S. dollar). This 
selection process should be such es 
to exhaust the total available in- 
vestible resources during a given 
time period. Thus, those projects 
are left which would have a lower 
internal rate of return and a 


higher exchange rate than the, 


marginal project which ig selected. 


Í, this connection, a problem 
that is much discussed relates to 
shadow prices. Because of domes- 
tle distortions, it is argued, the 
actual prices do not represent the 
social cost of various products and 
services. Further, İt is necessary 
to know the future course of the 
social cost of products and services 
for investment decisions,  ' 


But, the main question is whe- 


best 
course would be to eliminate them. 
If they cannot be removed, they 
represent an aspect of reality 


which no plan can ignore, Fur- 


ther, the derivation -of shadow 
prices through an optimising linear 
planning model, cen hardly be a 
technically sound procedure in the 
light of inadequate basic data 
(because of poor project work 
and lack of attention to the pri- 
mary but pedestrian task of data 
collection and processing) and un- 
certainties of various types. The 
use of shadow prices in some sec- 
tors and of other prices in the 
other sectors would, moreover, 
create further distortions. Finally, 
subsidies and taxes which the use 


` of shadow prices involves is hardly 


feasible from an administrative 
view point and, further, it is still 
to be examined whether such sub- 
sidies would not weaken the 
motivational aspects of entrepre- 
neurship and management—aspects 
which are vital for sustained 
develdpment. 


` It would be much easier and of 
more operational signiftcance to 


derive an intermal rate of return 
that ig consistent with the plan 
objectives. On the side of the ex- 
change rate, it ia possible to fix 
the leve] of the implicit exchange 
rate of а project; any project with 
a higher rate can be rejected. 
Over the prevailing exchange rate, 
a margin of around 30 per cent 
can be allowed to take care of (a) 
learning phase for a new project, 
(b) export incentives and policies 
of the developed countries—the 
fact that their export prices are 
in many caseg lower than their 
domestic prices and (c) the fact 
that the actual exchange rate may 
not represent the ‘true’ exchange 
rate for the economy as a whole. 
On this basis one can suggest two 
criteria. for project selection in 
non-infra-structure fields: (a) the 
internal rate of return should be at 
least 15 per cent per annum and 
(b) the implicit exchange rate of 
the project should be equal to or 
lower than Rs 9.75 for the U.S. 
dollar. 
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I. is difficult to make a choice 
among various projects at a point 
of time. This arises for the simple 
reason that, at any point of time, 
we are faced, by and large, with 
only one well-worked out project; 
we do not have a large number of 

projects on the shelf, so to say, 
from among which one could 
choose the best on the basis of the 
ranking of projects in the light of 
the indices of signiflcance indica- 
ted earHer. Thus, the suggested 
criteria have operational signifi- 
cance. 


At present, the picture in the 
field of economic appraisal is 
chaotic. The Planning Commis- 
sion has not evolved either indices 
of significance ог operational 
criteria for the selection of pro- 
jects. The choice of projects for 
implementation, therefore, can 
hardly be rational It ig no won 
der that many of the projects 
selected should fare’ во badly at 
the implementation and subse- 
quent stages. 


After a project ig selected 
comes the stage of project super- 
vision, For this purpose, a form 
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for collection and processing of 


data needs to be devised which : 


would enable the various institu- 
tions to (a) ‘carry out detailed 
project supervision, (b) find out 
reasons for the divergence of the 
anticipated outcome from the ac- 
tual one, (c) fix norms of efficiency 
in a given industrial group, 
(d) study inter-industrial linkages 
and (e) make projections of in- 
vestment, output, exports and 
national income on the basis of 
the projects under implementation. 
Such studieg relating to the pro- 
ject supervision stage would also 
facilitate policy making by provid- 
ing useful information for the pur- 
pose. Efficient project supervision 
work would also enable the insti- 
tution to identify project ideas that 
need to be implemented апа the 
whole project cycle. could begin 
all over again. 


Project work in some significant 
cases needs to be done for all the 
related projects—a project com- 
plex. For example, for the various 


employment schemes, it із essen- 


tial to study the whole project 
complex for the purpose if it is 
to be vitally and integrally rela 
ted to the over-all plan objectives 
and effort. If for example, agri- 
cultural output schemes are rela- 
ted to irrigation projects, fertiliser 
and insecticide projects, road 
building plans, marketing centres 
and activity, projects in the flelds 
of horticulture, vegetable farming, 
dairy, poultry fisheries, and other 
projects related to inputs of all 
these sectors or their outputs, it 
would be possible to derive mean- 
ingful, effective operational sche- 
meg and policies for the purpose 
of improving the standard of liv- 
ing of the rural population in 
generial via employment апа 
income creation. ; 


Tre Industrial Development 
Bank of India— apex develop- 
ment bank wholly owned by the 
Reserve Bank of India—has initia- 
ted various steps concerning pro- 
ject work and its phases described 
earler for the promotion of indus- 
trialisation of backward districts 
and backward States. Starting 
from the initial step of identifica- 
“tion of project ideas through sur- 


veys of industrial possibilities, it 
is taking steps for (a) the prepa- 
ration of preliminary feasibility 
studies, (b) search of potential 
entrepreneurs, (c) preparation of 
detailed project reports, (d) pro- 
ject appraisal and (е) project 
supervision with the assistance of 
private Technical Consultancy 
Services (whom it is trying to en- 
courage, particularly if they are 
manned by bright young profes- 
sionals, in the national interest), 
State-level institutions, Lead 
Benks and the other term-lending 
institutions. 


It ig also trying to forge a link 
between project work and techno- 
logical research. It would be xs 
effort to promote coordination of 
State-level financial institutions 
and the State Governments’ indus- 
trial departments for promoting 
industrialisation through an infor- 
ma] imter-institutional meeting 
comprising these · bodies. 


Further, it is impressing on 
them the need for establishing 
at a State level a Technical 
Consultancy Services Centre for 
project work—to be jointly fin- 
anced by these bodies It 18 
trying to impresa on them the 
need for a District Centre—a big 
Department Store—to serve as a 
nucleus for the provision of credit, 
marketing, purchase, extension 
and education and even recreation 
services to the farmers, traders, 
technicians, workshops and indus- 
trialists—actual and potential—a 
sort of a. modern temple which can 
radiate .development' tmpulses in 
the surrounding parts. 


All these activities are of recent 
origin and much would depend on 
the creative imagination and in- 
novative drive with which the 
present and proposed measures 
are implemented. 


On the analogy of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India, it 18 
possible and, indeed, essential to 
set up a National Development 
Bank with branches in each State 
to do the project work in all its 
aspects as well as to perform 
the financing function. The In- 
dustrial Development Bank does 
provide finance to the public sec- 


tor enterprises; but judging from 
its resources, its role can only be 
of marginal significance. If bor- 
rowing Tight from the domestic as 
well as the foreign market is 
vested in the suggested National 
Development Bank, it will come 
in possession of a major part of 
the capital account resources of 
the Central and State Govern- 
merts. 


Win these resources and with 
creative and forward looking 
management, essential for a deve- 
lopment bank, ti; can make a 
significant contribution towards 
attaining the objectives of efficient 
sustained development of the 
economy. To a very great extent, 
economic development із, a func- 
tion of such institutional change 
as ig essential to respond to the 
challenge of development; the 
type of optimisation techniques 
discussed in economic literature 
has, indeed, only a secondary and 
relatively minor role in generating 
and promoting development im- 
pulses. 


Thus, there is an urgent need 
for a national development bank 
with the function of providing 
term finance to public sector en- 
terprises on business principles 
and in the light of plan priorities 
and investment pattern. Such a 
bank can be put in charge of all 
the capital resources of the Cen- 
tral and State Governments; this 
can be done by investing it with 
the authority to borrow in the 
domestic ag well as the external 
markets. It would, then, nation- 
ally allocate these resources to 
various sectora and governments 
in the light of the plan. However, 
the actual disbursement of funds 
should depend on the soundness of 
projects. The Bank would grant 
both ‘hard’ as well as ‘soft’ loans 
depending on the sector to which 
a specifte project belongs. The 
advantages of such a course would 
be several. Plan priorities would 
be adhered to: projects would be 
rationally selected: there would 
be a continuous watch and super- 
vision at the project implementa- 
tion stage: the overaH efficiency 
of government enterprises would 
improve. 
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JOBS FOR OUR MILLIONS by V. V. Giri, Vyasa 


` Publications, Madras 1970, pp 116. 


~ 


The Introduction and first eight chapters of this 
book analyse the background to the problem and 
attempt to discuss the evolution of ideag on the 
subject from the 1938 National Planning Committee 
(of which the author was the Convener) to the 
discussion in Parliament іп the --late ‘-’sixties: 
Chapters 9 to 30 deal with the employment policies 
suggested by the author to provide ‘Jobs for our 
millions’. — 


The early chapters are certainly the weakest. 
Chapter 1 statég that under the Directive Principles 
of our Constitution everyone has the right to work 
and protection against unemployment. The rest of 
the chapter is made up of a number of enigmatic 
references to historical developments, at times with 
an autoblographical touch (see pages 12 and 13 in 
particular). 


Chapter 2 provided a vary aketchy account of the 
discussions in the plan document relating to the 
employment problem. No serlous attempt is made 
to judge the efficacy of employment planning in the 
past. The author believes that the result of the 
plans has been an increase in the backlog of the 


unemployed, and is apparently unaware of the © 


doubts expressed by the Planning -Commission 
regarding the concept of backlog and the possibility 
of measuring the increases in employment due to a 


plan (see Fourth Five-Year Plan, 1969-74, Draft, para 
21.12, published in 1969). 


Perhaps this is the result of the great faith that 
Hc EMI о шне Da 

to him: 'Manpower budgeting 
Мый та aco uer efe don а 
planners to quantify the impact on actual employ- 
ment їп rural and urban areaa of Plan efforts. This 
can be done by having a clear perspective of avail- 
able manpower on the basis of population growth 
and the manpower absorbed consequent on the 
development У included in the Plan? (р. 
17-18) 


ОЕЕО ЕРИНЕ Ир ИЕ e 
lack of understanding of the Indian labour market. 
In Chapters 4 and 5 an attempt is made to assess 
the magnitude of unemployment and underemploy- 


unemployment, according to Giri, vary from 10 to 
50 million, and of underemployment from 100 to 170 
million.” He also cites National Sample Survey data 
for 1960-61 to suggest that in rura] areas 8.23 per 
cent of the employed persons work for 42 hours or 
less and are available for additional work. For 
urban areas the corresponding proportion is 56 per 
cent Even if we assume а working population of 
200 millon in 1960-61 and ап underemployment rate 
of 10 per cent, the number comeg to no more than 


. 20 million—way below the lower bound of 100 million 


indicated by the author. 


In general, the author does not seem to have gone 
into the question of the level of unemployment and 


underemployment in any depth. To provide jobs 
for our millions we should know how many these 
millions are; do they need jobs or do they need 
the means to raise the productivity in their existing 
occupations; are they willing to work outside their 
households or are they not; and are they willing 
to work throughout the year or do they prefer to 
move into and out of the labour force during the 
year? To plan for the future it is necessary to know 
whether economic growth, social change, urbanisa- 
tion and education would rasê or lower the propor- 
tion of the population entering the labour market. 


The concrete proposals discussed in Chapters 9 to 
30 are summarized in Chapter 29. According to 
V. V. Giri: "To put it 1n a nutshell, the absorption 
of additional rural labour in gainful employment 
would be made possible with the development 
of co-operative farming and land settlement pro- 


grammes, scientific intensive farming, including 


those under high-ylelding varieties and multi-crop 
patterns, a labour intensive rural works programme, 
large-scale rural housing, massive development of 
small and village industries in rural areas, and diffu- 
gion of industry from urban concentrations to small 
towns and rural areas. (page 107) 


Giri favours schemes which will provide a great 
deal of employment in the near future. It is not 
very clear whether much of the employment so 
created will be of a permanent kind and whether 
it will be conducive to the rapid growth of output 
in the long run. He appears unduly optimistic of 
the prospects of raising resources for his schemes 
and does not attempt to judge the likely impact 
of hid plan on aggregate demand and prices or essen- 
tial commodities in the economy. 


Perhaps the most novel suggestion of the author 
ig а programme of land colonisation. This would 
involve the reclamation of cultivable waste, the 
extension of irrigation, and intensive cultivation of 
the land 80 reclaimed. Each unit set up would have 
about 1200 acres and 100 unemployed persons and 
their familles would be settled there. Ownership 
rights would vest with the State ата evidently the 
State would have to meet all the initial losses. In 
some places the author suggests that these colonies 
are for the educated unemployed and in thia 
Gandhian ‘Garden of Eden’ there are to bé mecha- 
nical and electrical engineers: or draughtsmen to 
repair tractors, bulldozers, drilling sete, pump sets 
ete. In an employment oriented programme one 
would have thought that tractord were the serpents 
in the Garden of Eden! 


Schedule I,on page 114 which id supposed to give 
a concrete picture of the scheme is most confusing. 
While the author envisages a land colony with a 
village unit of about 1200 acrea for 100 unemployed 
persons and their families, the Schedule claims to 
relate to 1000 educated unemployed persons and 
provides for 120 agricultural plots and 120 home- 
steads. АП the requirements are given іп acres; no 


estimates of the cost of the scheme is provided, or 
of the element of State subsidy involved. 


The book under review is an earnest attempt to 
solve the problem of Indian poverty. But to imagine 
that it is largely an employment problem and that 
short run eolutions are not at the cost of the long 
run, and to fail to realize that employment policy 
is closely linked to income distribution is to fall to 
come to grips with the problem. What V. V. Girl 
is really attempting is an alternative strategy for 
Indian development. But to convince us he must 
go through the task of providing а time profile of 
at least the key variables of the economy. This he 


fails to do. 
J. Krishnamurthy 


SEMINAR ON FOODGRAIN BUFFER STOCKS 
IN INDIA by the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics, Bombay, 1969. 


The volume under review is a collection of nine 
papers presented at a seminar held in November 
1969. 


In these papers, buffer stocks are equated with 
stocks held by, or on behalf of, the government, and 
operated with the chief objectives of evening out of 
supplies as between years, and the ‘stabilization of 
prices. А possible conflict of interests 1з given ав 
the chief argument for removing stocks from privete 
trade. Curiously enough, Jai Krishna and S. C. Jha, 
extend thig argument to exclude even the stocks 
held by the State Governments (p. 40). They equate 
buffer stocks with those held by or on behalf of 
the Central Government. A further extension would 
presumably be to consider only buffer stocks con- 
trolled by a truly ‘National’ Central Minister! 


At the general level of a ‘possible conflict of 
interests’ the argument for not considering the stocks 
with private trade may have some validity. ' How- 
ever, assertions such as, ‘past performance of private 
trade channel in the foodgrains leaves little doubt 
that in their case private trade will dominate any 
considerations of maintaining a reasonable price 
level’ (L C. Puri and R. Srinivasan, p. 123) and ‘Tt 
is common knowledge that private traders acquire 


stocks for making vast profits. Very few traders: 


indulge in handling stocks only for getting a reason- 
able return on their resources (Jai Krishna, and 
Jha, p. 39) is difficult to swallow. 'Thus, it is not 
clear how private trade can contain price rises in 

a situation of overall excess demand and/or severe 
shortfalls in agricultural production due to drought 
—except perhaps by not adding to demand by mak- 
ing speculative purchases for stock building. This, 
in turn, raises the question of the empirical signifi- 
cance of such speculative demand in influencing 
price movements. 


As for the profit margins in the food trade, careful 
studies by Uma Lele end Ralph Cummings, of 
sorghum and wheat markets respectively, show that 
the bulk of the difference between the purchase and 
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China, big, strong, stolid , and apparently 
unified, suddenly went through a convulsive 
movement. The organizational discipline and 
homogeneity which wag acknowledged as the 
chief source of strength of Peking seemed to 
go to pieces Known and powerful leaders 
were dragged out and toppled. New groups and 
combinations aroge in the political power struc- 
ture and considerable inner Struggle ensued. 
The army inherited the mantle of the Commu- 
nist Party апа was turned into a political 
organization. Е 


And then calm ара Stability again. The 
country hag gone back with its wonted energy 
into the business of economic construction and 
the restoration of organizational unification, 
The Communist Party structure ig being gradu- 
ally revived and rebuilt, What really happe- 
ned? What were the issues involved and what 
kind of a China has emerged after :the recent 
shake-up? 


- 


un NN 


Have fundamental- changes- taken 





The problem 


place and is it a China easier to deal with or 
more difficult to handle? 


A whole series of question from: Despite the 
restoration of the law and order situation, why 
has the new NPC not convened so far, and the ~ 
State allowed to go without a formal Head of 
State or a proper Cabinet? Despite the fact 
that the party is supposed to lead the army, 
the 50th anniversary of the establishment of 
the CCP was celebrated on a very low key with 


. nO meetings, and no appearance or statement 


by Chairman Mao himself, while the Army Day, 
falling one month later on August 1, wag cele- 
brated with meetings and banquets and with 
all-round praise of the ‘consistently correct? 
leadership of the army? Why is it that even 
three years after the Cultura] Revolution, 
party formation ig stil] not complete? On the 
Sth Anniversary of the Party, which fell on 
Ist July, 1971, one would have expected the 
process of party reconstruction to be completed, 


and yet four provinces are still without party 
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„ As India moves towards its goal of all-round. 
development, we make our contribution, On the 
food front Union Carbide provides pesticides 
and polyethylene film which help the farmer 
reap a bigger, better harvest. On the. home 
front we bring to you a variety of household 

„ articles ranging from batteries and fleshtights 

_ to colourful containers mado from our. poly 
ethylene. We supply raw materiale and chemi- 
cals essential for the pharmaoeutionis, paints, 


ronts | 










| war 
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textiles, iron and steal and rubber Industries, 
On the export front Union Carbide combs the 
five continents for new markets and its products 
reach more than 80 countrios Including the 
U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds that 
Union Carbide India Limited has sown*to raiso 
the standards of living of the people of India. 
Yea, In our litte way we help India fight ito war 
on all fronts | O^ ج‎ 
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the people is more — 
powerful than the king 
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many fibres is strong enough 
io drag a lion.” 
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That le what grandma used — 


to say every time a baby was two miles away. And we 
| Бот in the village. row, better than grandma 


| We didn't like it; but she was . how to look after ourselves in - 


Some died of small-pox, 


right. 


pe vis regard to health and hygiene. 


In fact, the doctor says people 


' - others of malaria. We Will live longer now—20 long 
dreaded these diseases; they . years more | Though 


| there is less ghee .... 
(Don t aek ‘what is, small- don't know how...» 


рох ?' Look up your text- 
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` We now have a hospital hardly . 





but it seems 


it is a better teday*” . 
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Headache? 
NALIN 


is better for pain relief 
because it is strong & safe 
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of the pain-reliever doctors most recommend medicines like a doctor's safe presctiption, // 
ali over the world. Anacin gives fast relief You can give it to children too—ask your 
from pain. doctor for the correct dosage fof your.child, | 

| as you would for all medicines. т ~= 


Effecti iye for the aches and pains of colds and flu, 
. headache, backache, muscular pain and toothache. 


NALIN 
Índias most popalar pain - reliever 


Rapi. User of TM: Овобусу Manners & Co, Ltd, acts 4 ways 
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This year 13 million more 
will share pot-luck with us 


so we have some down to earth ideas cooking 


The thought of 13 million more for dinner every year puts food on your 

mind. Even a small helping for each nigans millions of tonnes of food grain. 

How are you going to dish it out? By prodding the earth to produce more. T 
/ That brings us to fertilizers. One tonne on 30 hectares means an extra 4 

то tonne production of food grain. | | 


We don't make the fertilizers but we play a major role in manufacturing and 
installing fertilizer plants, That’s one industry we've thought of in a big 
way. The largest evaporator crystallizer in India |J 
was made by us-for a fertilizer complex. Other jobs 
include fabrication of all kinds of process plant 
and equipment for the chemical industry. Ín fact 
we design, manufacture and instal plant and 

. machinery for every vital industry. : 
Serving major industries is demanding work. 
We do it by building up our engineering ` 
expertise. By adapting foreign technology. By 
developing manufacturing techniques. And by 
encouraging technical talent. After 30 years, we 

. have over 10,000 engineers, technicians, 

computer programmers, skilled welders and 
workers and other specialised personnel in our 
associate and subsidiary companies and in our - 
network of offices all over India. 


LARSEN-& TOUBRO LIMITED 
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tf you travel! a group, уди "M ‚ Рог what purpose? 
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at least 15 members. And you allows you to include your, * ours. Your Travel Agent may be 
e . must all belong to the зате,  - — wife/husband and children, _able to arrange a 21-day trip to Europe 
school/college, Institute, firm, ^ . as part of your group. This way “Yor as little as Re. 5,000. 
club, soclety, corporation, ` +. you really save money— ` 
association or organisation, for over Rs. 2,000 per fare on 
atleast 8 months, — ` gome sectors, — - See your local Alr-Indla Office — 


or your Travel Agent for 
~ fuli details. You'll find out that 
togetherness pays. 
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Into the future with confidence... 
INDIANOIL is helping to change | 
the economic face of India | 


The heart of India beats in her villages, More than 809/, of her 
population lives in villages scattered all over the country. 

Today, village life is changing. Development projects are bringing 
progress to village people. And. INDIANOIL is helping to 

take them closer to modern life by contributing to the growth 

of agriculture, transport and ind M 

INDIANOIL is helping to change the life of the common man. 
He can look into the future with new hope and confidence. 








— 8 National Trust for Economie Prosperity . 
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The whole village talks ef her. If е depthe In the fields . 


, Httte Rampur had a newspaper, this would . [ven the oli -man uees ا‎ he hee 
have been a headline | sold the tired bullocks that turned 
Munlamma doesn't give up easily. the ghan. His son is in the 
Nearing fifty, she has bought a sewing polytechnic. The boy may dig for 
machine. The village Bank gave her a ol, one day.... Who knows? 


loan. She stitches clothes for the 
Ighbourhood and adde to her | A 
inks риши s | It is a better today * 
She works at night, when the chores | 
still better tomorrow 


electrified. Power fiows in the villages, 
. Ж For a free copy of a bookies . | 


turning the wheels of small 
workshops, drawing water out of 
| | ‘INDIA TODAY’, pleese write 10 
D.A.V.P.., Р.Т, Bidg., Parliament Street | 
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FOR THAT BOLD BRISK FEELING 
SHAVE AFTER SHAVE... 
GREST AFTER SHAVE 





AFTER EVERY SHAVE 
CREST AFTER SHAVE 


. A QUALITY PRODUCT OF SAHIB SINGH 
For expert advice on good grooming write to: e dat? зака Е B. No. 440, NEW DELHI 
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Shriram Urea is the 
ideal, low cost, high 
potential nitrogenous 
fertiliser for sustained 
soll fertility. It 
contains the highest 
amount (46.4%) of 
nitrogen, can be used 
for all crops under all 
soll and weather 
conditions, and is best 
for foliar spray. 


In fact, Shriram Urea 

means bumper crops, : 
more profits and 
greater prosperity. 
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Only new BINACA TOP has a secret 
dispersing agent to spread the toothpaste to every 
hidden corner and crevice of your mouth 
and fight hidden bacteria. So, you get. 
total mouth protection...total cleanliness, 

total freshness...all day long! — 


НИ РИГЕ PROOF THAT YOU CAN Gf! TRY THIS LABORATORY TEST БИ YOUR НӘМЕ, TODAY! | 
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emerge in countries like ours? It must be end if the State perforce intervenee, with a 


remembered that capitalism emerged in . - gradually widening public sector and licenses 
= western countries over a long period of time, and controla can any capitalism flourish under 
without hindrance from external sources, ` these constraints? | 


= 


а а 
аана UN Finally, what other economic system 
It was a progressive force in those societies. а ы Ana eani 
— In our societies in the contemporary world, Firstly, .сап we bring socialism пав. 
given free competition of laissez faire, сап parliamentary democracy, and, secondly, - 
indigenous capitalists stand to the competition , : . 
of foreign capitalists with the technological political institution? 


gap that prevails in the world? Will they not, These are admittedly stark questions (though 
to survive, act as mere agents of these foreign perhaps inexpertly articulated here) which 
economic interests? Will then there be any cannot be answered.easily. But then it occurs 
. urge to wage a determined struggle against the to me that no plan for economic development 
vestiges of feudalism and to increase the of one of today's underdeveloped countries 
purchasing power of the vast masa of rural can ignore them. It is gratifying that V. M. 
people without which no real industrial Dandekar and Nilakantha Rath (Poverty in 
revolution can take place? India, Economic and Political Weekly, Bombay, 
1971) have probed some of these questions, 
If, on the other hand, foreign economic but their solution—an annual outlay of Rs. 800 
interest, whether in the form of investment crores exclusively in work programmes to 
or ‘aid, were prevented from participation, benefit the deprived—seems on the surface 
ios can we raise and mobilise the necessary invest- to be an utopia and should be carefully 
able capital without discarding parliamentary “dissected. Perhaps a whole new issue of 
m democracy. Can raw capitalism, with its fierce SEMINAR will be devoted to a dispassionate 
exploitation of labour, which d what = discussion of these questions. 
to the accumulation of investable surpius, 
develop in the midst of today’s expectations K. B. Bhattacharys, 
and aspirations—more so-with no possibility of Central Food ‘Technological Research Institute, 
having a colony outside? And if it cannot, Мувоге-2А 
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Communication 


THE subject of your Issue No. 143- (the 


Economic Agenda, July 1971) naturally 
demanded instant attention, The result I 
cannot describe as gratifying. The first three 
articles did make a sincere effort at analysing 
some of-the basic problems; but the rest, 
Including the Book Reviews, dealt with 
‘commonplace issues with a great show of ` 
professional systematiration and inévitably 
clothed in sociological and economic jargon 

and cliches, k^ 


The central point, namely the relevance of 
the political structure to economic development, 
seem to have been neatly skirted by all the 
contributors (perhaps with the sole exception 
of P. C. Joshi to a limited extent). . 


Can economic development occur without 
appropriate political backing? In this context 
lt seems to me that an analysis of the 
relevance of our political system, viz, parlia- 
mentary democracy, to the task of economic . 
reconstruction ig central to the discussion. 

The problem must also take into consideration 
the reality of the division of today’s world 
into economically developed and undeveloped 
countries and the political and economic 
consequences of such a division. The following 
questlons would then arise: | l 


1. (a) Whom does parllamentary democracy 
benefit, in termg of the j or . 
contemplated developmental activity, in an 
underdeveloped country? Is it the soclety as 

“a whole or only the -privileged section of it? 


(b) If the latter, can economic development 
at all occur -without social Justice, ie, 
without -- the - benefit о? development 
accruing to the society as a whole? d 


2. Inasmuch as, historically, parliamentary 


— 


democracy as a.political system arose ag a 
reflection of capitalism aa an economic system, 
and inasmuch as the two are' most suited and 
complimentary to each other, can unfettered 
operatign of capitaliam lead to the development 
of today’s underdeveloped countries choosing . 
parliamentary democracy? 


3. If classical parliamentary democracy 
and/or classical capitalism cannot achieve our 
economic objective, can we so modify one 
or both, or can we so juxtapose parliamentary 
democracy to some other economic system, 
that we succeed in our воа] арӣ at the same 
time do not discard parliamentary democracy 
alfogether? 


I do not claim that I know the answer to these 
questions; I can perhaps only raise more 


. questions by way of an answer. T£ occurs to me 


that by the very socio-economic structure of 
the society, and by the very nature of parlia- 


` mentary democracy, the fruits of all develop- 


ment invariably go to the privileged sections 
rather than to those who are really in need 

of it. That this ig precisely what ів happening 
In India is now common knowledge ag а 
result of a number of contemporary studies. 
Whether this ig inherent in the character 

of the political and economic systems or 


‘whether it can be avoided by appropriate 


techniques ig another matter and needs to be 
thoroughly analysed. And whether deve- 
lopment efforts can at all be supported 
without simultaneous social justice is a moot 
question pointedly raised by a recent UN 
Survey (Social Development in Asia, UN 
Economic and Socia] Council, Commission for 
Social Development, 22nd Session, March 1971). 


Again, in today’s economically divided 
world, is it possible for true capitalism to 
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sale- prices at. different -points in space and/or time 


were accounted for, by transport and/or carrying 


costs and that the profit margins were not excessiye. 
Further, as Jai Krishna and Jha themselves .admit 
‘the private traders do help, to some extent, in 
evening out seasonal ата inter-gegsonal fluctuations 
thus meeting precisely the ваше objectives that 
buffer stock& are expected to servé. 


As- regards .the twin ‘objectives of Бег: stock 
operations, namely, evening out year-to-year avail- 
ability -of foodgrains ‘affected by fluctuations in 
domestic productiona and stabilizing prices, through 


a simple model, C. H. Shah has shown that a rigidly- 


interpreted policy of holding availabilities constant 
may result jn wider price fluctuations and vice 
versa. He hag also noted that a policy .of: holding 
priceg constant would result in ners vans in .the 
income of farmers. 


АЁ the seminar, complete neutralization of EN 


to-year fluctuations in availabilities was ruled out 
äs а non-feasible objective. This judgement was 
arrived at in the following way. An analysis of 
production and per capita availability of foodgrains 
between 1949-50 and 1964-65 showed that a buffer 
stock equal to 10 per cent of the domestic production 
would have been required for equalising supplies 
in, 19 out of every 20 years. But, fluctuations in 


production have been much sharper since 1964-65: 


and there was also the unusual situation of two 
consecutive severely adverse seasons. It was recog- 
nised that ‘two contrary considerations are involved 
in projecting this past experience aver the next 
period of 1969-70 to 1973-74.’ Since the New Strategy 
is still at ап: experimental stage, the possibility of 
some unexpected setbackd'cannot be ruled out.’ On 
the other hand, вїпсе the introduction of the high- 
yielding varieties will be heavily concentrated in 
irrigated areag and areas with assumed rainfall, 


‘production may be less prone to fluctuations due to 


weather conditions.’ 


. Thus, there was no clear picture of the likely 
buffer: stock requirement for complete neutraltsatian 
of year-to-year fluctuations. Nevertheless, a judge- 


ment was made'that:‘a buffer stock of about 10 mil- 


lion tonnes' (which is about 10 per cent of the 
production in the base period 1968-69) would he 
required if situations of excess or shortfall in 
productions are {о be met in 19 out of every 47 


years’ ‘At this stage, the cost of а buffer stock of 


this size was considered. ‘On the basis of the 
Dresent average procurement prices and incidentals, 
the initial cost of 10 million tonnes of goodgrains 
going into buífer stock will work out to as much as 
Rs. 900 crores’ with an additional carrying cost of 
Rs. 80 crores. 


.It is assumed that ап additional 14 million tonnes 
of storage capacity would be required for feeding 
the public distribution system, thus making for a 
total requirement of storage capacity for 11.4 million 
tonnes. The existing capacity will accommodate 4 


million tonnes. The cost of building storage capa- 


city for the balance of 7.4 million tonnes із put at 
Rs. 137 crores at the rate of Rs. 185 per tonne. It 
is asserted, that ‘it would indeed be difficult to find 
the financial resources of the, above magnitudes 
under the Fourth Five-Year Plan.’ Instead, a buffer 
stock of 7 million tonnes. with which ‘it may be 
possible to deal with situations of excess or shortfall 
in production ir nearly two out of. every three 
years’ was suggested by Ram Saran of. the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture and was accepted at the 
seminar. 


: The manner of anie at the eget of buffer Sock: 
outlined above, leaves several questions unanswered. 
Thus, the basic problem of choosing whether tb use 

a part of domestic production (plus imports) even 
aa ao called) 'good' year to build a buffer stock and 
carry it for a year or even two years to even out 
supplies in a bad year instead of planning for a 
higher’ level of investment with all its attendant 
real incorhe benefits, and meeting shortfalls in sup- 
plies in a later year through imports is not explicitly 
analysed in апу of the papers in the volume. Against 
the definite initial loss of: real income in the shape 
of investment opportunities foregone and the cost of 
storage, the gain from buffer stocka would be quicker 

supplies to areag of shortfall in a ‘bad’ year—in that 
imports would take abour 8 to 10 weeks to arrive 
—and a possible difference between the par kaag 
prices relevant ‘for the two alternatives. 


oe 


Lf the buffer stocks are to be built up out. of 


imports—concessional imports at that—it is possible 
that over time the terms may stiffen, though, with 
European agriculture also throwing up surpluses, 
eyen ‘this ig doubtful. If the buffer stocks.are to’ be 
built up «out of internally procured grains, this 
raises the whole question of procurement prices and 
the inevitable lobbying that goes with the determi. 
nation of these prices. Here, again, our experience 
of what. happens to the recommendations of the 
Agricultural Prices Commigsion does not inspire any 
confidence that they would bear any relation to the 
demand-supply situation. 


| It may be argued that reliance on imports to meet 


shortfalls in domestic supplies instead of buffer 


` stocks is not acceptable for political reasons and, in 


fact, such an argument is not implicit, and in some 
cases explicit, in the papers of this volume. But, 
clearly, a question of trade-off is involved and that 
even those who suggest a buffer stock of 7 million 
tonnes do not attach an infinitely large premium on 
complete self-sufficiency in foodgrains is clear when 
they accept that ‘this quantity would obviously be 
insufficient to meet severe shortfalls in production 
over two consecutive years, but.. that if such a 
situation arises, recourse B imports would become 
inevitable.” (р. 5.) 


Even if one accepts the overall judgement that a 
buffer stock of 7 million tonnes id required, it is 
somewhat disturbing that estimates of cost—espe- 
cially of construction of additional storage capacity 
—put out by the Food Corporation of India (Е.СТ.) 


v. 


pA: 


"or the Food Ministry are accepted by the partici- 


ants of the seminar (with the possible exception 
of A. M. Khusro) without explicitly going into the 
choices in respect of location, technique of storage, 
etc. Апа even a difference of Rs. 35 рег tonne in 
the cost of construction of Storage capa- 
city between the FCI estimate (Rs. 150) and 
that of the Ministry is not deemed worthy of com- 
ment.. The. bland statement by І C. Puri and 
R. Srinivasan that 'the crucial problems of the size 
of storage capacity and its relevance to (i) pattern 
of production and consumption in the country and 
(ii) the pattern of movements of stocks are all mat- 
ters that are capable of resolution in a manner that 
unit costs in disposition prior to issues are reduced 
to a minimum’ is truly staggering. 


As regards price-stabilization, the question of the 
level at which prices are to be stabilized, a question 
which typically divided producers and consumers, 
hardly receives any serious analysis in this volume. 
We have Dantwalla's shrewd observation that '.. it 
is exceedingly difficult to term а particular level of 
price as low or high. Apart from the inevitable 
political considerations and lobbies representing 
different ‘interests’, no firm economic criteria (devoid 
of value judgements) could be adduced to define 
high and low prices even for a given time period. 
The sharp difference in views over the procurement 
prices recommended by the Agricultural Prices 
Commission gives ample foretaste of the type of 
situation the Buffer ud: Agency (B.S.A.) will have 
to face...’ 


Even when the level at which prices are to be 
stabilized is agreed upon there is still the question 
of how rigidly the price stabilization ig to be inter- 
preted. The consensus at the seminar wag that it 
should only mean that price-movements are restricted 
tO a range around the chosen level. Vague as this 
prescription is, it is certainly better than Jai Krishna 
and Jha’s statement: ‘the range within which prices 
are to be allowed to fluctuate will have to be a 
flexible range rather than a rigid frame’ (р, 48, 
emphasis supplied) E 


I have commented upon only those parts of the 
volume under review which in my view deal with 
the major issues regarding a policy of Foodgrains 
Buffer Stocks in India. For the rest, readers are 
referred to ап excellent summary ОЁ the discussion 
at this seminar by M. L. Dantwalla. 


K. Sundaram 


MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS IN INDIA by 
Jack Baranson. Syracuse University Press, New 
York, 1967. 


While recounting the experience of the Kirloskar 
Cummins joint venture in the manufacture of NH 
220 diesel engines, Jack Baranson in his Manufactur- 


ug .roblems tn India discusses the dangers besetting 
international transfers of fairly ‘sophisticated techno- 
logy in India. He emphasises two kinds of problems: 
the first in the realm of national economic planning, 


‘and the other in the micro-sphere of the actual 


technology transplant. 


Baranson attributes some of the blame for the 
proper appreciation of the original raison d' etre of 
the government's import substitution policies, These, 
Baranson concludes, foster а large number of high- 
cost inefficient industries feeding оп the dis- 
economies of 'smaller scale,, the dearth of critical 
factor resources and gaps in supporting industrial 
capability. One feels that Baranson’s criticism of 
Import substitution policied suffers from a lack of 
proper appreciation of the original raison d' etre of 
such measures; the need to direct investment and 
imports into the priority industries (e.g, heavy 
engineering in the second flve-year plan) while at 
the same time contending with а persistently nega- 
tive balance of payments, in a rather hostile export 
environment. 


Nevertheless, the evidence he cites, underlines the 
continuing need to focus industrialisation policies 
more purposefully on a more definite, even if smaller 
range of priority sectors, to support those sectors 
with en assured low-cost supply of basic requirements 
and foreign exchange, and to focus policy instru- 
ment on their development instead of dissipating 
resources and energies on toothpaste or steel furni- 
ture or sixteen different types of water meters. 


In the current scheme of things, certain questions 
crucial for successful technology transfer, still cry 
out for attention,—particularly at the project level 
First, there 1s the issue of factor endowments. Should 
exchange rate, credit and fiscal policies be designed 
to lower the price of capital or to augment employ- 
ment and ‘upgrade’ labour. Second, there is the 
whole penumbral area of ancillaries development: 
there is no tacit demarcation of spheres of activity 
between large industrialists and small entrepreneurs: 
and very little by way of a well-knit programme 
covering the whole range of issues bugging ancil- 
laries—production know-how, the choice of mate- 
rials, quality control inspection, labour training and 
marketing. Ап appreciation of the technological 
constraints, scale, complementarities, succumbs to 
fears about the ‘ill effects of monopoly. Third, 
there is the question of market orientation. Should 
8 project be designed to serve the domestic economy 
or to make inroads into foreign markets? The deci- 
sion will dictate national R&D policy, quality 
standards, foreign procürement policies and the pro- 
per phasing of cost-competitiveness. 


The private licensee of technology has to be on 
his ‘toes right from the start. The Kirloskar Cum- 
mins venture foundered on a gross over-expectation 
of demand. Though an export stipulation was built 
into the agreement by government, (the high costs 
of small scale over the imtial years ruled out 
export), the Kirloskar Cummins venture hung on the 
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domestic demand of original equipment manufac- 
turers (of tractors, shovels, earth movers) which 
failed to materialise. Was this failure really a con- 
comitant of the government shift in planning prlo- 
ritiés to agriculture, or was it a case of a hasty 
market survey? One would like to know more. In 
any event, a more careful market appraisal should 
have gone hand in hand with a detalled survey of 
supplier capabilities if the aim wags indeed to pro- 
duce the Cummins engine and to meet Cummings’ 
standard of quality and performance. A certain 
hapharardness also marked the ordering of equip- 
ment—shortages on the one hand and idle equip- 
ment on the other. One wonders whether a fuzzy 
demarcation of responsibilities marred the venture 
from the start. 


The failure of demand limited the scale of pro- 
duction—alréady a mere 2.5 per cent of the Cum- 
mins operation at Columbus, thus aggravating the 
problem of domestic procurement. Manufacturing 


requirements at the Poona plant were designed to 


produce 60 per cent of engine parts—as opposed to 
40 per.cent at Columbus. The small scale and in- 
plant fabrication resulted in an over-equipped plant. 
Much of the tool room and the quality control lab 
are more sophisticated than the equipment at 
Columbus—machinery ranges from the ‘simplest 
Kirloskar lathes to the latest milling and boring 
machines’ from abroad. 


But, in view of the apparent exigencies of small 
scale, one wonders whether the capital output ratio 
(3.51 in 1965, 2.02 in 1969) could not have been 
brought more into the line with that at the Cum 
mins plant at Shotts (.786) in the UK where the 
1964 output level of 2940 engines was closer to the 
Poona 1968 output of 1250 engines per year. This 
state of over-equipment went hand in hand with 
the over-building of plant. The cost of building was 
itself as-much as 29 per cent of an already inflated 
total plant cost. Such over-capitelisation and over- 
construction 1s perhaps only partially due to bad 
planning. A combination of fiscal credit and foreign 
exchange rate advantages designed to remedy the 
lack of capital have also combined to lower the op- 
portunity cost of capital 


Besides, inflation over the last decade may have 
been a force in inducing far-sighted entrepreneurs 
not only to plough back profits into fixed investment 
(and raw materials) but also into ‘Prestige’ construc- 
tion given the rather low cost relative to equipment 
апа the rising value of real estate. One must not 
behttle either the sociological bias in a pre-indus- 
trial culture, in favour of imposing board rooms and 
grand structures. This at a time when the trend ip 
industrial design is to provide not much more than 
a make-shift shelter for equipment, aimed at holding 
down the capital output ratio. | 


Small scale may -not have been the only factor 
encouraging over-equipment at Poona. The ratio of 
manufacturing expenses to direct labour: 11.25 at 
Poona in 1969, compared to 3.55 at Shotts (1964), is 
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also a pointer. Though this is in part due to the ; ~ 


differences in wage rates between Poona and Shotts; 
it does underscore the ‘bias against employment- 
intensive policies in Indian industry.  Baranson 
points out of-course that a major difficulty in adopt- 
ing labour-intensive techniques is ‘that machine 
precision must be replaced by human skill—still a 
scarce factor in India. He attributes Japan's ability 
to handle a sub-contracting sector efficiently, not only 
to her abundance of engineering and technical skills, 
but also to the higher level of machine labour skills 
and factory discipline developed over the past 
century. 


But, industrial experience cannot be garnered in 
a day. The paradox can only be conquered by a 
deliberate policy of training of machine operators, 
foremen, shop managers. Over the last decade, how- 
ever, the rise in the wage rate has raised the bogey 
of rapid labour turnover—especlally of skilled man- 
power; labour unrest has provided an additional in- 
centive to industrialists to plump for automatised 
equipment. Not only are’ labour requirements 
reduced but, paradoxically, an automatised factory 
imparts fewer skills than a less well equipped fac- 
tory with a backbone of specialised workers This 
brings one back again to some of the urgent prob- 
lems besetting both government and private sector 
labour policy. 


The capital-intensive bias, however, cannot wholly 
be blamed on Kirloskar. It ig one thing to buy a 
sophisticated design, but quite another to be able 
to transform it to suit one’s needs. Adaptation to 
fit given factor availabilittes is a function of ex- 
perience at working the design. In this sense, 
Cummins was better placed to take the lead in adap- 
tation work. Indeed, Baranson states that many of 
the techniques adjusted to suit Poona (eg. fuel 
plungers, tooth gears, crankshafts, oil pans, etc.) 
were really adaptations of methods used in Colum- 
bus 20-30 years ago when production was lower, 
labour cheaper and techniques more primitive. 


However, one is not quite convinced that Columbus 
techniques even of two decades ago, are quite rele- 
vant to the Indian milieu, Baranson seems to miss 
the point on which Kirloskars might have been 
nearer the mark. Engine design and application 
must reflect a wide variety of factors: the physical 
environment, the transport system, highway codes 
and lay-out, the organisation of trucking, or alter- 
natively the exigencies of other diesel engine uses, 
other product markets, the fuels available, servic- 


.ing facilities, customer habits, etc. (see Table 1)—a 


range of factors which must differ radically in India 
from those characteristic of the US.  Baranson 
devotes little space to the actual product changes 
made in Poona. 


The need for change is underlined again by the 
inadequate nature of the supplier network available 
in India. In Japan a high degree of technical skill 
often marks production in small-scale sub-contract- 
ing workshops, but in India a skilled small scale sup- 
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‘plier network is st! in the making. Much more 
effort has therefore to be expended on ‘adaptation. 


Baranson speaks of the responsibility of inter- 
national corporations in adjusting 'industrial trans- 
plants to the emerging capabilities of a developing 
economy’ but one wonders whether the very inter- 
‘national nature of Cummins was not inimical to 
change. Though Cummins engines serve a ‘wide 
variety of uses in the transportation, construction, 
mining and logging industries’, ‘most of the product 
innovations have been made in response to chang- 
ing demands in the American market’. Besides, the 
international spread of Cummins’ operations is based 
upon inter-changeabtlity of parts, ‘permitting world 
wide parts manufacture, engine assembly: and ser- 
vicing.' Hence, all changes in parts specifications 
must be applicable to the entire international manu- 
facturing system. 

Here lies the rub. Even differences in overseas 
manufacturing equipment may jeopardise inter- 
national interchangeability by entailing changes in 
parts specifications even if the functions they serve 
remain unchanged. How much more unsettling 
must quality or product changes designed to suit the 
local market be to an internationally standardised 
ordering of activities. Such tendencies to inflexibi- 
lity must be re-inforced in particular situations where 
an international corporation is, as Baranson says, un- 
willing to ‘risk investments in developing new know- 
ledge for environments as exotic as those of the 
developing countries. Corporate attitudes to risk- 
taking and profit-making place ‘important limitations 
on adaptation. One is slightly disturbed therefore 
to find that one of the major differencea between 
the Kirloskars and Cummins involved time perspec- 
tives in investment returng—the Kirloskars disagreed 
with Cummins ‘profits now’ policy. 

This is not, however, an argument for ‘down- 
grading of quality. Changes which anticipate the 
needs of a poor road system, shorter hauls, greater 
fuel economy as opposed to time economies, low ini- 
tial costs, possibly shorter life spans and on-the-spot 
repairs, substitution of locally available materials— 
may imply major changes in the product without 
necessarily sacrificing technical efficiency. In fact, 
it is perhaps not too much to claim that govern- 
ments domestic content policy, which Baranson 
blames as one of the major causes of cost inflation, 
may have served to stimulate the major part of 
whatever R&D takes place in Indian industry. 


Where, however, international corporations have 
perhaps a duty to be uncompromising is in their 
advocacy of strict quality control of materials, parts 
and of the final product once the decision about 
quality specifications has been made. After all, if 
the Japanese have been able to cut loose from their 
pre-war reputation of being shoddy industrialists, 
it 1s largely owing to their fanatical faith in ‘She- 
wartism’. Perhaps an equally major contribution to 
the Indian industrial environment would be the in- 
troduction of production control In situations of 
shortage, successful management often assumes the 


character of ad hoc “shirt-sleeve operations’, but a 
long run perspective must acknowledge the need to 
institute disciplined husbanding of parts, process 
sheets, tooling, accessories, and detailed ¢ime-phas- 
ing of all operations. However, the trad&off bet- 
ween the gains from learning (operation, production 
and quality control, or know-how generally) and the 
high foreign exchange costs of foreign technicians, 
advisers, Managers, may seem quite different de- 
pending on whether one is the licensor or the 
licensee. : ` 


Kirloskar-Cummuns solved its dilemma  (conti- 
nuous losses through 1965) by moving into parts 
production fot Kirloskar's Simpler 'B' engines and 
later by supplementing the NH-220 by three older 
Cummins’ engines, a truck engime, a horizontal bus 
diesel and a construction diesel Though the Kirlos- 
kars earned enough foreign exchangé dn their ‘B’ 
engines to pay for the continuing high import re- 
quirements for the original NH engines, the Cum- 
mins venture turned out to be rather an expensive 
solution to the ‘B’ engine parts problem. Besides 


the proliferation of models with a little parts over- 


lap seems to have entailed additional fixed invest- 
ments. 


The Baranson account ends rather abruptly, one 
feels. The contemporary sequel and a Kirloskar 
perspective on the problem might help one to view 
the venture in the round. 


Nevertheless, Manufacturing Problems in India is 
in a sense the first of its kind. It is a down-to-earth, 
concise, well-written attempt systematically to de- 
marcate all the problems which Rll] attempts at 
successful technology transfer in India. 


`N Jayati Mitra 


TOWARDS FULL EMPLOYMENT : [International 
Labour Organisation, Geneva, 1970 


In most exercises on development planning, tar- 
gets are set in terms of rates of growth of output, 
and employment is accorded а secondary role. But 
in this case study of Colombia, the ILO reverses the 


roles, thereby making employment a primary objec- 


tive of development policy. 


The strategy of the employment oriented develop- 
ment proposed ascribes to the manufacturing indus- 
try an increasing sbare of the labour force, i.e. em- 
ployment into the agricultural sector is expected to 
grow less than the increase fn the rural labour force— 
but the increase is not to be absorbed entirety 
outside the agricultural sector. If we identity 


agricultural output with wage goods, agricultural outs ` 


put must rise to meet the demands of the manufac- 
turing sector. Given the availability of unsettled 
arable tracts, this is not as difficult as it would have 
been if the demand was to be met only by increases 
in land and labour productivity. How this would 
affect agricultural’ and industrial prices is debatable. 
But the need to provide incentives to the agricul 
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| turist remains and, therefore, the government's role 


in this fleld can hardly be a passive one. 


At the same time, the strategy proposes curbs on 
acceleration of non-agricultural productivity—which 
with a given targeted rate of growth of output im 
pliea greater employment. Although this proposal is 
very cautiously presented, it must be realised that 


the foreign exchange constraint necessitates that the 


competitive position of exports be maintained. How, 
at any rate, this is to be achieved ig not made at 
all clear. Questions of feasibility are adroitly side- 
stepped—the ILO does not attempt to build up a de- 
velopment model for Colombia. 


The term employment is taken to imply work 
which ensures a decent stendard of living to the em- 
ployee. This resolves some of the conflict between 
rates of growth of income and employment, for the 
strategy puts a premium on the incomes of thé lower 
income groups, the under-employed. The emphasis 
on social services із well placed as а step towards 
equity. Here the availability of unsettled land would 
ease the conflict between growth and equity. But 
the danger of resoürcea being shifted out of land 1з 
present.: 


Ihe link between equity and employment sug- 
gested is a tenuous one. The report suggests that 
greater equity implies a shift towards more labour 
intensive commodities (besides easing the balance of 
payments position). So far as the employment aspect 
ls concerned, the demand from: the lower income 
classes, though of different composition, ig yet one 
for standardised dities. Besides, the. argu- 
ment for equity can well stand on ita own and to 
link it to employment seems unnecessary—especlally 
when no obvious link exists. 


The classic argument relating greater income equa- 
lity to higher savings ceteris paribus is given short 
shrift here. In Colombia the experience so far has 
been one of conspicuous consumption by the higher 
income groups. If a land celling is enforced, and 
if the production technology is scale neutral, then 


= 


output would not suffer as a consequence of land 


reform. Consumption may rise as a consequence. 


but a selective land tax and a tax on the incomes 
of the rich in the cities would generate a certain 
amount of public savings, Another means of achiev- 
ing greater income equality, without land reform, 
would be by taxing the consumption of the higher 
income groups. But in this case there 1g the danger 
of the tax being paid by depleting savings—which 
lg an expensive way of staying at the same place. 
Therefore, the former strategy seems superior if the 
necessary tax policies are feamble апа if the techno- 
logy does not display increasing returns in a sub- 
stantial way. 


Bringing in the savings aspect would make neces 
mary the specification of a trade off between the 
‘short’ and the ‘not so short’ run.- The ILO seems to 
have ‘short-run employment as an aim, but such a 
policy may boomerang on itself and be non-optimal 
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in the longer run. Therefore, the choice of labour 
intensive techniques Is not as inevitable as is made 
out: in the longer run a premium would be placed 
on the surplus for re-investment. Again, the indirect 
employment creating potential of a capital intensive 
project may make it more attractive. 3% 


An employment policy must also specify terminal 
conditions and chalk out the investment program- 
me implied by such a strategy. This would imply 
in fact constructing a full scale development model. 


which is beyond the ILO's modest aima. It ig still 


reasonable to expect a certain phasing out pf the 
employment programme. This is ignored, or rather 
the indirect employment created by the projects is 
considered negligible. , 


The very fact that the market has not generated 
full employment so far makes the role of the State 


r very important. One wonders what theory of the 


State the ILO has in mind. Would indicative plan- 
ning suffice? If not, the government must either 
raise the resources for development or build up a 
strong public sector. - * 

Bimal Kaicker 


SURPLUS MANPOWER & ECONOMIC DEVE- 
LOPMENT’IN MYSORE (an evaluation report 
“on rural manpower programme) By D. M. 
Nanjundappa. К 


i The author is Professor of Economics in Karnataka 


University, Mysore, and this work undertaken for 
the Government of Mysore, is an attempt to evaluate- 
various aspects of the Rural Manpower Programme 
(RMP) designed to supplement the regular develop- 
ment programmes. The programme was implemen- 
ted during the third plan in 32 selected Community 
Development (C.D.) blocks with the twin objectives 
of creating rural employment and raising agricultural 
productivity. Particular attention to unemployment 
among agricultura] workers during the slack season 


.was planned. . Finances were provided from the 


Central Government Budget, but the burden of 
implementation was to rest with the State Govern- 
ment and more particularly with the Block Organiza- 
tion. RMP works selected for execution included 
soil conservation, minor -irrigation, market roads 
and afforestation. ^ 


Coming to the study itself, the coverage was 
confined to North Mysore State; intensive field in- 
vestigations were carried out on the basis of multi- 
stage sampling and, additionally, secondary sources 
were used. 


After detalled estimates of the incidence of open 
and disguised unemployment—for the busy and slack 
seasons, for sample villages and sample blocks—we 
come to the ‘core’ of the study, ‘a closer look at 
employment effects of RMP Projects. 


The conclusion is that as a ratio of the amount of 
unemployment, the employment effects of RMP 
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Projects аге negligible. Їп 1866, 1-4 per cent of 
unemployment in 3 blocks was taken care of, in 
other blocks less than 1 per cent. The slack season 
figure varies from 0.2 per cent to 2.1 per cent. Nor 
have RMP works created massive employment 
opportunitles for the underemployed. 


The really interesting figures are those of 
employment generated for every 100 rupees spent. 
The overall figure is 63 man days of employment 
with variation as between blocks, schemes, and 
from one year to the next. One useful fact thrown 
up by the figures is the relatively greater produc- 
tivaty of minor irrigation works from the point of 
view of employment vis-a-vis other schemes. 


From the operational point of view, the most 
useful part of the study is the regrettably short 
section on a comparison of RMP. and C.D. Pro- 


Jects. However, only a start is made, and the com- 


parison із hopelesaly incomplete. Only expenditure: 
employment ratios are compared to reach the 
conclusion that FLM.P. works are relatively more 
labour intensive, and therefore justifled, given crea- 
tion of employment opportunities as a prime objec- 
tive. А more detalled investigation of other aspects 
of these two alternatives would have invested the 
study with very much greater signifioance, Really 
what is required is some sort of a cost benefit ana- 
lysis, keeping in mind all the relevant social and 
economic priorities. Аз it 18, one does not know if 


the shelving of RMP. projects after the third plan 
was justified. E . 


Dr. Nanjundappa’s comparison ig too narrow to 
yield operationally meaningful conclusions—C. D. 
projects may be designed to serve a different pur- 
pose altogether—malaria eradication, for example, 
may receive priority attention while being less 
labour intensive than the RMP. projects. A deeper 
analysis in this area could have provided useful‘ 
guidelines for policy and plan forrnulation, and also 
possibly strengthened the author's plea for conti- 
nuing such programmes on other considera- 
tions such as building up of private and community 
assets—figures of number of acres irrigated, number 
of miles of road constructed, etc, under the pro- 
grammes are provided. But, again, it is difficult to 
extract any objective conclusions relevant to policy 
without recourse to figures from some alternative 
source: ` 


For certain aspects there is such a wealth of figures 
obviously compiled with patient labour and diligence 
that they seem to promise a purposeful evaluation 
of alternative programmes in the chosen area. How- 
ever, the operational conclusions are, in general, 
disappointingly naive; those very numbers are miss- 
ing which, if supplied, would convey & fund of in- 
formation for the planner and the executor at all 
levels. What is given in the $tudy is interesting but 
what is missing in it is vital 

| Anuradha Luthe, " 





ARE YOU CONCERNED ABOUT 


UNEMPLOYMENT? 


[hen your views and suggestions are valuable. 


The Expert Committee оп Unemployment invites views and comments that will 
heip the Committee in the task assigned to it 
‘The Committee is interested in the following aspects :— 


(1) Directions in which programmes in the Fourth Five Year Plan could be 


more employment-oriented. 


(2) Strategy for generating employment, both short term and long. term including 


technical, financial and fiscal measures. 


(3) Specific programmes to promote productive employment among the educated 
unemployed in general and the technical personnel in particular and to 
suggest measures to rectify the imbalance between the out-turn of educated 
and technical persons on the one hand and the available 


employment opportunities on the other. 


Views and comments are welcome from 
individuals as well as associations. 


Please send your communications before July 15, 1971. 


N. S. Pandey 
Member-Secretary 
Expert Committee on 
Unemployment 


Vigyan Bhavan Annexe 
Maulana Azad Road 
New Delhi-1 
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Comm icati 
PLEASE permit me to make a few comments 
on the article of Professor Sisir Gupta in 


the June 1971 issue of SEMINAR dealing 
with Bangla Desh. 


Though he is supposed to pose the 
problem with which the people of Bangla 
Desh are faced, the whole of his article 
except the last three paras is devoted to a 
narrative of the history of events which 
led to the present situation in that area. 

It would have been better if he had 
given more space to explaining why the 
situation in Banglg Desh is today in the 
nature of a problem. А problem exists 
when we are unable to find a solution for it 
or when there is considerable difficulty 

in putting into practice the solution found. 
Sisir Gupta’s observations in the last three 
paras (which alone deal with the problem) 
assume that the problem with which the 
people of Bangla Desh are faced has 
been practically solved or is sure to be 
solved in the near future. This evidently 
creates the impression that there is 

really no problem at all 


Apart from this he makes two contradictory 
statements about it. In the first of the 
three paras he says: ‘How long and. 
protracted the struggle of the people of East 
Bengal will have to be is still uncertain.’ 

In the next para he says: 'If the leaders 

in Islamabad are thinking that they would 
be able to occupy East Bengal for long 

they are gravely mistaken.’ If they are 
unable to occupy East Bengal for long it 
means that the struggle cannot be long and 
protracted. Which of these two views 
does the Professor adhere to? 


From whar he says in the last two paras 
he seems to incline towards the second 
view—the view that the struggle will not 
be a prolonged one. Не gives three 
reasons for holding it. But all the three reasons 
are based on wiahful thinking and not 
on a correct reading of the situation. They 
are therefore highly misleading. 


His first reason ig that the West 
Pakistanis do not have the resources 


necessary to conduct a massive anti- 
insurgency war so far away from their own 
land He however forgets that the West 
Pakistanis are not conducting the war 

with their own resources but with those 
supplied by China, the USSR, the USA, 
Britain and the whole of the Islamic world 
in the West. China has mow become а 
more active ally of Pakistan than in the 
past. It is she that is really fighting 

the war in East Bengal and there ig no limit 
to her resources. In gptte of India’s hectic 
diplomacy she has not so far succeeded 

in convincing the USA or the USSR that 
they should not continue to aid Pakistan. 
Aid is flowing as usual. Even if direct 
military aid is stopped by the USA it is 
sure to be routed through Turkey and Iran. 
Saudi Arabia and other Muslim States 

are giving economic aid. Pakistan has also 
the moral sympathy of Malaysia and 
Indonesia. Pakistan is not isolated like 
India. Professor Gupta himself says that 
in the past also ıt was the crucial role . 
played by American military aid that 
brought about the end of the first. democratic 
government in East Bengal It 1s therefore 
surprising that knowing all this Professor 
Gupta should have come to the conclusion ` 
that Pakistan would not be able to occupy 
Bast Bengal for long. 


His second reason for arriving at the 
conclusion is "The people of East Bengal are 
much tougher than they were thought to be. 
Their nationsl determination has only 
been solidified by the brutal elimination 
of the cream of their elite? Here again 
he forgets that there are several disruptive 
forees in East Bengal that tbe fanatical 
Muslim League апа other parties are 
active апа that it is not difficult to set up - 
a quisling government and proclaim to 
the world that autonomy has been granted 
to the people. Pakistan is carrying on an 
active anti-Hindu propaganda which made an 
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where ‘people gather, it is of paramount importance to maintain proper. 
` hygienic conditions, to preserve the health of the passengers. You can | 
help the Railways in this fight against disease by: | 
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‘India’ s biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer бе. 
. the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited is one of the largest 
producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in tbe world. 


HOW: BIG IS ЕСІ? FCIs five functioning units at Sindri ihar), 
` Nangal (Punjab ا‎ , Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Namrup 
(Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million tonnes of plant 
nutrients. This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional'six 
- plants under construction go on stream. 


CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is one of the few —! in the 
‘world to develop and produce a complete range or fertilizer catalysts, 
50 vital to the industry. 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY — Backed by its intensive R&D 
efforts, FCI has now developed its own know-hows, desi and 
engineering “tine d and сап execute six to eight modern fertilizer 

` plants at a rom the blue-print to the final commissioning 
stage. | 


MARKETING SET UP — With a vast network of sales outlets arid 
. promotional activities, FCI covers now about 80 per cent of the country. 
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effective appeal to the Bengali Muslims 


in the past. There is no organisation 


До counteract this or to coordinate the 


activities of the freedom fighters. ' Any 
guerila war that théy might resort to is 
bound to be a protracted one especially in 
view of the fact that they are untrained 
for the purpose and have no adequate 
supply of arms. Mere patriotism 15 not . 
enough. Аз the great philosopher Spinoza 
said, right and might should go together. 


Professor Gupta is much more mistaken 
in assuming that India will prevent the 


continued occupation of East Bengal by West ` 


Pakistan апа this ig the third reason 

for his conclusion that the struggle there 
cannot be a protracted one. There is, 
however, nothing to show that India will 


do anything effective to prevent it. It can be . 


prevented only if India ds prepared to 

use force against Pakistan. But the 
Government of India is so very much afraid 
of China and of so-called world public 
opinion that she will not go to war on this 
issue. Even though the government accepts 
that Pakistan hag undertaken aggression 
against India by sending millions of | 
refugees, it has preferred to sit with 
folded hands. : No country with self-respect 
fails to use her defence forces when there 
ig aggression against her. But this is just 
what India is doing. Government prefers 


i0 have her border villages shelled by 
Pakistani. armies, to have her: security 
threatened by the numerous spies and 
saboteurs among the refugees and to see the 
growth of lawlessnesg and disorder all . 
around. ' Government: also prefers to go 
round the world with a beggars bowl 

and to appeal for funds for the rehabilitation 
of the millions of refugees. Knowing all this, 
Sisir Gupta still thinks that India -can , 
prevent the occupation of East Bengal by 
Pakistan. Unless the Government shows 


. greater courage, comes to possess more self- 


confidence and is prepared to take the risk 
of waging war with Pakistan, Ше 
Professor's prophecy that India can further 
the cause of freedom in Bangla Desh is 
bound to fail There is so far nothing to 
show that the government will develop 
these qualities at least in the near 

future. 


From all this it follows that there is no 
basis for the Professor's conclusion that the 


` leaders in Islamabad are gravely mistaken for 


thinking that they can occupy East Bengal 
for long. Really, it is he that is mistaken 
for thinking otherwise. 


M. Venkatarnngalya, 

Professor- of Politics (Retd.), 
Andhra and Bombay Universities, 
Secunderabad. 
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Into the future with confidence... 
INDIANOIL is helping to change 

. the economic face of India | 


The heart of India beats:in her villages. More than 80% of her 
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take them closer to modern life by contributing to the growth | 
.of agriculture, transport. and industry. 
= INDIANOIL is helping to change the life of the common man. 
He can look into the future with new hope and confidence. . 
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— a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 


^ INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 
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. Thecall 
of Kulu 


2 


- 


Tucked away under the shadows of moun- 


tains lles Kulu - the ‘valley of the gods’. 


Over the centuries, Kulu has remained un- 
changed, unspolled ... a refuge. Can you 
resist the call of Kulu? The call of Its 
imposing pine forests, serene meadows, 
tempestuous rlvulets and wild, craggy 
‘peaks ? And Kulu offers a bonanza to the 
avid angler—t's a paradise for trout fish- 


dng.. From Kulu you cam also visit Manall 


/ 


- 





perched further up In the mountains. 


Nearby lle the hot springs of Mantkaran 
end at the end of the valley Is Kothi, with. - 
its magnificent gorge. е 


From Delhi, Indian Alrilnes files every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday to Kulu 
via Chandigarh. So hop onto our next 
Friendship flight to Kulu and experience 
a world of enchantment. 


Holiday the Indian Airlines way. 


Go 
places 


MS c Hy Ml Indian Airlines‏ ع دهد ااا ۰ هی 
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Bigger pulling power 
оп апу soil... | In апу weather. 


ESCORT 37 


However hard œ dry or wet the soll may be, 
however hot or cold or humld the weather, the 
ESCORT 37 is guaranteed to give you all of its 
7 ' 85 hp muscle for as long as you need it. The 
. ~ ESCORT 37 Is specially bullt for this : it delivers 
' bigger pulling power, more consistently, than 
any other tractor e Its size. 
















ESCOR (> SUPER SERVICE, TOO 


What's more, with overy ESCORT 37 
you get Super Service—from 
. Escorts’ country-wide network of 
dealers, each with engineers trained 
-- —at Escorts' factories. There Is an E 

Escorts dealer in every " 
neighbourhood, во any time you 
need help, it's there fest. i 


О, Imagine |All this comes with the 
fs , ESCORT 37 and jx powerful 
nus | : 
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" Ф د‎ Limited | | E 
| | AGRICULTURAL DIVISION. , І | 
| | 18/4, Mathura Road, кара: (Haryana) | т 


Always use ESCORI genuine spare parts. 
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Telex service із a modern 
means of communication, 
combining the 8 of the 
telephone with the accuracy 
ofthe printed word It is 
ideal for sending statements, 
| | | instructions, quotations, 
= estimates, urgeht messages, etc. 
А subscnber can get access 
lo айу other subsctibder in 
| ire national telex network by 
direct dialling. Messages can be 
i - received and acknowledged 
J even when the office is closed. 


| ithe telex system was first 
i 'introdu in India on a 
| nation-wide basis in June 1963 
with simultaneous 
commissioning of telex at 
E. Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay 
s | апа Madras. ' 
Tho Indian telex network 1s 
conrected to the International 
—- i telex. `` 


Tho teleprinter exchange 
equipment, long distance 
{| transmission equipment and 
the duling unit.required for 
the telex service dre being 
mantfactured by thé Indian 
| Telerihone Industries to the 
specications of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 










“OFFER ACCEPTE: © 
DESPATCH —— 
TWO TONNES TODAY” 








SEN 10чи? 
f Thanks to Telex!” ee A INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
| ` TR е 16 
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have a Charminar 
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Relax ! — _ 
have a Charminar SE 


Get that toasted taste 
Of pure tobaccos. 


CHARMINAR taste makes it 


India’s largest-selling cigarette! 
z= 
CHTVS - 34-203 
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Air-India offers heavy reductions 
under our Afünity Group Travel 

. Scheme. For many sectors, the 
reduction amounts to over Rs. 2000/-. 


What Is an affinity group? 


itis an association that has: been In 
existence for 6 months pricr to travel 

. with a common objective or activity 
other. than travel. In case of travel to 
the Americas the association must be 
of at least two years standing. 


Examples: Educational institutions like 


a drastic reduction in 


fares ! 


artists; clubs like the Lions and the 
Rotary Club, sports associations, 
gymkhanas, choirs, dramatic and 
musical groups etc. 


Minimum requirements: 


if Bib are a member of any of the above 
affinity groups for a minimum period 
of 6 months prior to travel you may be 
entitled to-the reduction. You have to 
travel together throughout your journey 
and your group should not be smaller 
than 15 persons. 





ZESFF-NAFESESBEB — 


Besides the large reduction under our 

Affinity Group Scheme, Alr-India gives 

you that extra something, If you haven't 2 

been abroad іп ће past 3 years. g 
4 


.Schools or colleges of Arts, Music, 
Science, Engineering, Medicine, 
Catering; professional groups like 
associations of lawyers, physicians, , 

ў surgeons, pathologists, teachers, 





















TO 


FRANKFURT 
PARIS 
GENEVA 
ROME 
MOSCOW Direct via DELHI 
„ via MIDDLE EAST/EUROPE 
LONDON 
NEW YORK 
KUALA LUMPUR 
NANDi 
PERTH 
SINGAPORE 


offices located closest to 
you or your Travel Agent. 
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A shadow darkens the future 

of over 60% of India’s children— 
yet not many people even know 
its name: protein malnutrition. 


What it means 

Protein is the element in 

. food that builds both body and 
“mind. If children between 6 - 
months and 5 years do not get 
enough protein they become 

"physically stunted. Worse, 
thelr mental development may 
be affected. And protein 

later on cannot repair this 
damage. It lasts a lifetime. . 


What it forebodes 
*Boonomio 1lls— Adults 
. below par, prone to illness, 
- mean low productivity, 
wasted manhours. 
*Population problems-—— 
Malnutrition isthe major · 
single cause of infant deaths. 
High infant mortality 
encourages larger families. 
*&goocl&l injusticoo—When 
over two-thirds of the younger 


Inserted in the public interest by 
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etrayed? 


generation oould be handicapped 
by malnutrition, how can we 
talk of equal opportunity for all? 


Help. 


Malnutrition is a hidden famine 
...&nd во more dangerous. We 
_ must fight it on all fronts. 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY must 
fulfil its social responsibility 
—low-cost nutritious foods 
are urgently needed. 


GOVERNMENT, BOTH 

CENTRAL AND LOCAL, must 
*initiate developmental research . |. 
rationalise distribution 

of scarce protein foods 
*enoourage the food industry 

with rational laws and 


licensing policies 
‘organise mags-gcale 

relief programmes ae 
*extend fortification of | 


the Protein Fouds Association ot India 
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This giant ship was completed 





Inrecord time-thanks to the 
eng 










That's right, OL. | 
IOL electrodes and arc welding 
equipment were the natural 
cholce for the welding of this 
ship's Һин. Natural Decade 


fe x. Yt allied fields. Manufacture of 
Te automatic arc welding consue | 
ee ror mabies. for instance r instati 


Their international association 
has enabled IOL to bring the 
and 
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START А IONG AFFAIR. 


SMOOTHNESS 
SATISFACTION 


VALL] Wills Filter Kings 


outsells all other 
Filter King cigarettes 
-by lengths! 
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The better way to" wrap it up” 


Your valuable products need the right 
packaging for protection from extemal 
damage, Insects, rodents, moisture and 
dust. 


WARDEN & CO. make 

ө Multhwall paper sacks 

e Hesian laminated bags (hesslan poly- 
thene and heesían paper) 

€ Waterproof paper- (tapes) ín rolls 

e Fibre drums and plastic containers | 


Suitable for-all types of industrial pro- > 
ducts —minerals, chemicals or теша 
, иШ oF 


—- whether in granular, po 
баке om- ^ 


VR 
WARDEN 
x =? 


A packaging problem? 


Tell us about your product and wo 
give you the packaging that's Just right. | 
Packaging that costs less, is easy to 
store, convenient, durable and attractive. 


` Warden & Co. Private Ltd, 
Quay Street, Mazagaon, Воіурау-10 00 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India. · 
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© THE RAJDOOT RANGER — 
- MAKES EVERY KIND OF ROAD ' 
~~ FEEL LIKE A HIGHWAY — 





ESCAPE DULL DRIVING 
Stream-lined, wind-cheating i 
Swept back frame, front and rear 
directional blinkers, sleek tank, = А 
powerful headlight and widespread. 

handlebars make It the smartest 

machine any man can own | E 























' 


The safest | 
bargain on two wheels. 


M 


HOLD THE ROAD 
--- With Hs exclusive Earl's Туре 
suspension. 4 hydraulic shock | 
, dampers smooth out the 
toughest road, give It Joit-free 
stability on low gear turns Vets 
or high speed travelling. # i 









р a. | 
STOPPING POWER RACE’ PROVEN 
Safer, surer stops [s what The strong, silent two 
you get with Its powerful 7 stroke 175 cc engine gives 

you power enough to 
challenge any stretch of clty 


full width braking grip and big 
or, country road with 













wheels that put more tyre rubber 
on the road. 
- . 4 palse a kilometer economy | 
Should the need arise, " d 
| always use genuine RAJDOOT . rne E 
б ела 5 i epare parts. à 7 
\ 
i Т _ ; ы US ' 
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A HIGH YIELD OF 


7-YEAR" | 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 
(iv lose) 7 


interest оп other 
dopoatt le FREK OF INCOMK-TAX. 


ASK YOUR POST OFFICE FOR DETARS ` 
E. MATIORAL SAVINS. ORGANIZATION и 
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* journal which secks to reflect through free discussion, © mon-political specialist, too, has voiced his views. Yn this 3 
тегу shade of Indian thought amd aspiration Each menth, has been possible to answer a real need of today, to 
the facts and ideas of this age amd to help thinking 
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THE 1971 ELECTIONS 


a symposium which 
analyses a crucial | ' 


mid-term poll 


- 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

A brief survey 

of the election results 
WATERSHED 

Surindar Suri, Social Scientist, 
Friends World College, Bangalore 


۴ 


A CASE STUDY 
Jitendra Singh, Administrative Staff 
College of India, Hyderabad 
CONCRETE ACTION 

K. P. Fellow, 

Indian Institute of Advanced Study 
FURTHER READING 

A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by D. C. Sharma 
COMMUNICATION 

Received from K. R. Bhattacharya, 
Mysore | 
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POLITICAL arithmetic is different from the 
common variety. Ignorance of the difference 
led pundits into blind alleya. For instance, it 
was argued that after-the split in the Congress 
Party, its traditional poll of forty-odd per cent 
would be shared, however unequally, between 
the two splinters. Even if the ruling Congress 


received the largest proportion, it would still. 


have to share the vote with the rival body. If 
a is the total vote of the undivided Congress 
Party, the division generally anticipated was 
according to the following formula: ' 
a=3a/4+a/4. 
The ruling Congress would get three-fourths of 
the undivided Congress party's vote and the 
organisation Congress one-fourth. What actually 
happened defled the laws of conventional logic: 
a—a/4=a+a/15. — 
In short, the 10.5 per cent votes polled by the 


. Congress-O, far from diminishing the support 


of the ruling Congress, augmented it (Table I). 
For every vote taken away by the Nijalingappa 
group, 1.3 votes were attracted to the Indira 
Congress! Voters did not behave like abstract 
numbers and analysts addicted to conventional 


- Statistical operations were derailed. 


The other fallacy about tthe election was that 
the Grand Alliance and the Congress-R. were 
evenly matched. Congress-O was supposed to 
have drained away about one-fourth of the vote 
of the undivided Congress. This amounted to 
something over ten per cent in terms of 1967 elec- 
tion figures; the Jana Sangh had won 9.29% and 
the Swatantra 8.54%. Add to these 489% vote 


— 


ч 


The problem 


gained by the SSP and you get about 30%. 
Congress-R, even with the support of the PSP 
and CPI, would come to only a little more than 


‘that figure. In other words, the Grand Alliance 


and the Congress-R were expected to get ap- 
proximately the same number of seats. Even 
allowing for Mrs. Gandhi's charisma, her party 
was considered certain to fall considerably short 
of a majority of seats in the Parliament. 


The underlying assumption is not perverse 
and it Îs used in election forecasts in all demo- 
cratic countries. The assumption is that the 
party loyalty of tthe voter is essentially stable 
and calculable. Shifts in party preferences are 
marginal, and changes in the electoral fortunes 
of parties are decided by relatively small shifts 
in the votes amounting to a few percentage 
points) The election strategy of the Grand 


Alliance waa thus calculated very carefully. Its 


object was to assemble a potential voting 
strength equal to that of Congress-R, thus deny- 
ing it the advantage of winning seats against a 
splintered opposition by plurality falling short 
of an absolute majority of votes in a constitu. 
ency. One thing was considered to be certain: 
Mrs. Gandhi would not be returned with a 
majority of seats, and thig would allow big busi- 


nessmen and political operators to manipulate ` 


the membership in order to produce a majority. 


What happened was entirely different: or, 
three times опе equals two: a--a--a—2a. 
The total votes gained by the Grand Alliance 
were only 21.9%, some ten per cent less than 
their separate votes in the 1967 election, It is 
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important to note that Congress-O did not fail 
to deliver ks share of votes, namely 10.5%. The 
party that failed most was the Swatantra, whose 
votes slumped from 8.5496 in 1967 to 319 in 
1971. Nor was this decline unexpected. Obser- 
vers had noted the continuing disintegration of 
the Swatantra after the 1967 election. The 
decline waa marked strongly in Gujarat, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) end Mysore. It was evident well 
before the election that the Swatantra Party 
had failed to strike roots and its successes de- 
pended either on the support of the Rajas and 
Maharajas or other locally influential individuals 
who could benefi from particular electoral 
adjustments, such as that with the DMK in 
Tamil Nadu in 1962 and 1967. 


| Equally striking was the decline in the sup- 
port gathered by the SSP. From 38% in 1967 
its vote tumbled to a mere 1% this year. Unlike 
the Swatantra, whose decline was visible over 
the years, the setback to the SSP was unex- 
pected but not surprising. In an election which 
registered a strong swing to the Left, the 55Р 
chose to ally itself with the Right-wing parties. 
It was severely punished by the electorate—the 
number of seats won by it declining to 3 this 
. year from 23 in 1967. One cannot argue, there- 
fore, that the electorate was indifferent to ideo- 
logical considerations. 


We can only speculate, but it is likely tbat 
the SSP would have fared considerably better 
if it had allied itself with Leftist forces. Tf 
figures speak, they séem to tell SSP leaders 
that their basic approach is misguided. They 


as 
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believe that а weakening of the Congress Party 
—which is the strongest political force in the 
country- and, thus, by: definition, the strongest 
bulwark of the status quo—autommatically 
weakens the power of the vested interests. The 
forces of revolution are thereby strengthened. 
Obviously, the electorate. thinks otherwise. It 
regards the Congress Party as a party of the 
Left and of potentially -revolutionary signifl- 
cance: Even if the SSP did not wish to ally 


itself directly with the Congress, it "might have 


made some arrangements with other Leftist 
parties, such as the PSP and CPI or gone it 
alone. 


The Jana Sangh also has suffered a decline 
in its poll from 9.29 to 7.31 per cent. Some 
party spokesmen have explained this decline 
as partly due to the small number of candidates 
set up by it. They numbered 156 this year 
compared to 238 in the previous election, a 
drop of more than one-third. The other expla- 
nation offered is that the alliance with Con- 
gress-O and Swatantra reduced the credibility 
and popularity of the Jana Sangh. On the first 
point one has to add that every all-India party 
except the CPM set up fewer candidates in 1971 
than in 1967. Despite this and despite the split, 
Congress-R won a larger percentage of votes. 
The conclusion ig inescapable that there was a 
substantial outflow of votes from practically all 
‘political parties to the Congress-R. The Jana 
Sangh lost votes to the Congress no less than 
the other political parties except the CPM, 


which gained votes absolutely and percent-wise.- 


However, the CPM was the only national poli- 
tical party to put up a larger number of can- 
didates thia year than in the earlier election. 
But it should be noted that the votes won per 
contested seat by the- CPM declined heavily, 
from 1,05,875 per contested seat in 1967 to 87,185 
in 1971, a decline of some 15%. Comparison of 
voted per contested seat won by the different 
parties shows some interesting developments, 
but we shall come to that on another occasion. 


The argument has been made by some com 

mentators that Congress-R has in fact not won 
a majority of votes and hence the majority of 
seats.obtained by the party in the Lok Sabha 
representa a spurious gain. Аз Masani put it, 
‘after all to get 43% of the vote is not such a 
startling achievement ag to need any magical 
explanation.’ This ig at odds with the number 
of seats won by the party for ‘Undoubtedly, 
the widespread misconception about the nature 
of the election results has been caused by the 
fact that the ruling Congress managed to get 
аз many as 350 seats. out of 520 in the Lok 
Sabha.’ Table II shows one calculation of the 
seats the different panties would have obtained 
under a system of proportional representation. 
Thus, Congress-R would have won only 222 
instead of 350 where Congress-O would have 
obtained 54 instead of 16. And so all down the 
line—every opposition party would have gained 
additional seats. To be sure, it would not have 
been a great achievement for the Swatantra, 
whose score under proportional representation 
(pr. system) would have been 16 rather than 
the actual 8—still a dramatic dip from 44 in 
the 1967 election. 


Another way of expressing the distortion 
produced by the present system of plurality in 
separate constituencies is that, according to the 
calculations of а Swatantra spokesman, "it took 
the Congress (R) 180,444 votes to get one MP 
elected, while it took the ~Swatantra Party 
003,683 votes to get а seat—or more than three 
timea as many.’ Among the parties that sup- 
port the proportional representation system in 
India are the Swatantra and the CPM, which 
stand at the opposing poles of the political 
spectrum. This 1з not the place to argue the 
different systems of representation but some 
remarks are called for in answer to those who 
project the present election return on a p.r. basis. 


Obviously, elections and representative 
institutions built on the рг. system are an 
entirely different ball game from the present 
system. If India adopted p.r., the parties 
would change, their election tactics would be 
different; indeed, we would have a different 
politics. It is not easy to guess how our politics 
would change under рг. or what it might be 
today if we had adopted the pr. system in 1981. 
One point is clear—to project the voting returns 
of our present elections on the pr. basis is 


illegitimate. We have obtained the present 
results on the basis of the representation system 
that now prevalls; under another system some- 
thing else would .have happened, but no one 
can say truthfully what. It ig entirely proper 
that parties or individuals should propagate 
another system, but not that they should cast 
doubt on the validity of the present results, 
for no factual basis exists for a valid compari- 
son with another system. 


A better index of the popularity of the 
Congress Party is the relative number of gains 
and losses of the seats held in the preceding 
Parliament. (Table Ш). We note that, among 
the major parties, only two gained more seats 
than they lost—the Congress, which gained 169 
and lost 38 it already held, and the CPM, whose 
score was gained 19 and lost 13. But the true 
index of the strength and rootedness of political 
parties ig their ability to retain the seats from 
one election to the next. The Indian Parlia- 
ment is notorious for the high turnover of 
incumbents in every elections, It is only when 
а party ig able to retain tthe confidence and 
support of the voters from election to election 
that it may be considered truly successful. In 
this calculation we must exclude pocket 
boroughs of the rajas or powerful landlords, 
where -the people’s loyalty is traditional and 
feudal rather than voluntary. 


In terms of the continuity of membership, 
three political parties score over all the others 
—the Congress, the DMK and the CPL The 
Congress retained well over 181 geats out of 
the 222 that it had in the preceding parliament, 
а retention rate of 80%, which ig unprecedented 
in Indian politics. The DMK’s score is also of 
the same order, bespeaking itg organic link 
with the Tamil electorate. However, the CPI's 
retention of 14 seata out of 24, although lagging 
far behind the other two, ig much better than 
other parties, including the CPM. Although 
the CPM suffered from the vicissitudes of elec- 
toral alliances that worked thig time against kt 
in Kerala and Tamil Nadu, but for it in West 
Bengal, this should not detract from the show- 
ing made by the CPL It js too early to say 
that the people of India have come to move on 
the same wave length as the Congress or the 
other two parties, yet the election doeg mark a 
trend in that direction. 


An interesting feature of thé election wag the 
drop in voter participation (Table IV). It 
occurred in all States, with а few exceptions, 
In Delhi, the vote for the Lok Sabha election 
rose from 56.3% of the total electorate in 1967. 


to 65.1% in 1971. Similarly, Jammu end Kasb- 


mir voting figurea showed a rise from 532% to 
57.3% in the same period and in Orissa from 
41.200 to 432%. With these exceptions, voter 
participation declined in all States. The he- 
viest decline occurred in Mysore and Punjab. 


-— 


in. Mysore the drop was a steep 11%—plummet- : 


ing from 66% in 1987 to the 1971 figure of 55%; 
and Punjab, where the vote slumped from 
69.1% in 1967 to 58.8% in 1971—a decline of 
103%. Kerala registered a decline of 
8.12%. m EN 


» г f 

Some guesses have been hazarded about.the 
causea of the decline. The most frequently 
cited reason is that the delinking of the elec- 
tions to the State Assemblies form the Lok 
Sabha election reduced voter interest. There 
is some evidence for it: participation in the 
Orissa election increased from 41.296 to 4% in 
1967 and 1971 respectively. Similarly, the 
decline of voting in West Bengal, where as- 
sembly elections took place simultaneously with 
the parliamentary as in Orissa, the decline was 
marginal—a mere 0.61%. However, the third 
State where the two elections took place simul- 
taneously, namely Tamil Nadu, saw a decline 
in voter participation of 258%. Thus, this 
explanation is not entirely satisfactory, for the 
increase in voter participation in Orissa may 
be explained by its position at the very bottom 
of active political consciousness. Political parti- 
cipation in the Orissa elections is so low that 
a high-powered commission, presided over pre- 
ferably by a retired Supreme Court judge, 
should be appointed immediately to.investigate 
the causes. 


While waiting for the authoritative pro- 
nouncements of the suggested commission of 
inquiry, апа in the absence of the Election 
Commissioner's inevitable comments, we may 
put forward two hypotheses for the rise and 
decline of voter participation. Between 1952 
and 1967 there was a steady rise in the per- 
centage of votes cast—growing from 45.7% in 
1952 to 46.6%, 51.48% and 58.7% in 1967, 1962 
and 1967 respectively. There were some ups 


of elections. However, recognition of the 
limits- of the usefulness and effectiveness of 
elections and parliamentary institutions produ- 
ces а decline after 1967. | 


There is another factor at play—the keenness 
of the electoral struggle. Where there is a real 


chance for an upturn in power, there will be a | 


higher turnout. But this chance for the upset 
is as it should be perceived by the electorate, 
not by the newspapermen or other commenta- 
tors. In 1967 a political upset was a real pos- 
sibility end not a fake manufactured by the 
press. Among the States, Tamil Nadu witnessed 
a dramatic overturn when the DMK catapulted 
into power. Kerala and West Bengal were two 
other States where this happened. In the As 
sembly elections held in 1971, however, a 
genuine uncertainty prevailed only in West 


— 


Bengal, which recorded a vote almost as high 
as in 1967. Tamil Nadu presented a different 
picture to the electorate than to the political 
leaders or journalists. Nevertheless, the total 
poll of 71.82% in 1971 recorded in Tamil Nadu 
was the highest of any State. 


When al] is said and done, voter abstention 
in 1971 requires study and understanding. Were 
the abstainers individuals whose heart conflicted 
with their head—the heart identifying itself 
with conservatism but the head saying that 
only Mrs. Gandhi could establish a stable gov- 
ernment? Or was is it the other way around? 
In particular, we should investigate the con- 
tinuing political backwardness of Orissa and 
Bihar, which have polled less than 50% of the 
votes in all the Lok Sabha elections, and МР. 
and U.P., which exceeded 50% only once, Le.. 
in 1967. The Hindi-speaking complex of Bihar, 
U.P. and Madhya Pradesh, which elects one- 
third of all Lok Sabha members and dominates 
national politics, remains the most backward 
part of India, depressing national politics. 


Figures of votes polled by the different 
parties, or the proportion of the seats won by 
them in the Lok Sabha show а return to the 


.— usual pattern of Indian politics The Congress 


Party bas again won over two-thirds of the 
Lok Sabha seats and 40%-plus of the votes. One- 
party dominance has returned to the Centre 
and is likely to return to the States аз well 
Beneath the surface of the obvious figures, 
however, there are question marks that cannot 
be answered without d much more thorough 
analysis than is possible here; some of these 
questions can only be answered by analysing 
the political attitudes of the individual MPs 
who have been elected. 


For, the question remaing as to what the 
election figures tell us about the deepér trends 
of opinion in tthe electorate? Have the Right- 
wing parties lost support and, if so, to what 
extent? On the surface, the Right-wing vote 
has grown because of the addition of another 
conservative party this time, namely, the orga- 
nisation Congress. . Its 10.73% votes boost the 
total Right-wing vote (including Jana Sangh 
and Swatantra) to 21.24% this time against 
18.09% for the two latter parties in 1967. Con- 
trariwise, -the distinctively Left-wing poll, 
comprising the SSP, PSP, CPI and CPM shrank 
from 17.38% in 1967 to 13.28% this year. The 
votes cast for the two communist parties re- 
gistered g marginal increase from 9.40% of the 
total poll in 1967 to 9.81% this year. This in- 
crease was brought about by the higher poll of 
the CPM in the present election but, as pointed 
out-earHer, it is due to the larger number of 
candidates set up by the party. : 


However, the question is not the number of 
votes polled by the smaller parties but the 
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qualitative shift in the political orientation of 
Congress candidates elected; this is something 
that а statistical analysis cannot elucidate. 
Similarly, news of the radicalisation of the 
electorate and the promise or threat of ‘Fire 
Next Time'—revolutionary mass outbreaks if 
the present parliament does not deliver the 
goods—are matters for further empirical 
research. It % in these qualitative but politi- 
cally meaningfu] respects, rather than in the 


- statistical analysis of the returns, that the true 


meaning of the elections is to be read. Here 
we are in the dark at present and the apparent 
return to political normalcy may prove decep- 
tive. 


However, we cannot conclude this exercise 


data storage and data processing facility for 
the figures of the elections held in India. А1- 
though the quantitative approach to the 
analysis of election results is likely to mislead, 
as election forecastera discovered to their cost, 
election results remain. а major source of in- 
formation about Indian politics. What is needed 
ig a central computerised data bank of election 
results—State and national but, if possible, also 
local level elections. A good code book would 


. enable all relevant questions to be answered 


promptly and accurately so far as statistics are 
concerned. Programmes. are available or they 
may be prepared to enable the investigator to 
undertake a thorough statistical exploration of 
the election results. Rough calculations and 
haphazard guess work may be reduced and 








in statistical inferences of the election returns tendentious interpretations of the election 
without pointing to the absence of a central “countered. 
TABLE I 
Comparative Poll performance of 8 All-India Parties 
| Valid Votes 
Party Year Contestants Seats Wor Polled Percentage 
Congress (R) 1971 439 350 62,789,348 43.06 
United Co 1967 521 279 59,402,754 40.73 
Congress ОЎ 1971 238 16 15,285 10737 
Jana 1971 156 22 10,769,810 7.39 
1967 251 35 13,715,931 , 9.41 
Swatantra 1971 59 8 4,549 850 3.12 
1967 179 44 12,659,540 8.68 
SSP 1971 9] 3 3,554,915 2.44 
1967 122 "^ 3 7,171,627 4.92 
PSP T T 1971 65 2 1,499,325 1.03 
1967 109 13 4,456,487 3 06 
CPI 1971 86 23 3 4.73 
1967 110 23 7,564,180 5.19 
CPI (M) 1971 85 25 7,410,573 5.08 
| 1967 58 19 6,140,738 421 
Others* Independents 1971 1,545 66 33,069,284 22.67 
1967 1,024 79 34,753,253 23.80 
1971 2,764 515 145,832,351 
1967 515 145,866,510- 


a eL‏ ت 
*'Otbers' category includes the DMK and the Telengana Praja Samiti which respectively won 23 and ten seats. The DMK had put up‏ 
candidates ın Tamıl Nadu and polled 5,622,758 votes represen 33 94 per cent m the state. The Telengana Praja Samiti‏ 24 

contesting on a separatist plank had put up 14 nominees m Andhra 


: and polled 1,873,589 votes, the percentage being 14.73. 











TABLE II 

of seats 

Names of the Number of seats Аз Percentage of the which the parties 

major won in 1971 of total seats votes polled would have won on 

pro 
representation 
Congress (П s 250 67.96 43.06 222 
Congress (O) m 16 3.10 10.48 54 
Jana 22 4.27 7.39 38 
Swatantra 1.55 3.12 16 
S.S P. 3 0.58 2.44 13 
P S.P. 2 0.38 1.03 5 
C.P I. T We ch e ГУЗ 4.46 4 73 24 
C.P.M. . us 25 4.85 5.08 26 
Other parties & Independents 66 12.81 22 67 117 _ 

515 515 





TABLE I 











s Gains and Losses of Different Parties in Lok Sabhe Election 
Р Seats contested Seats Won — Gain Loss Retained 
^ 
Congress d is 442 350 169 38 '181 
Congress (O 239 16 7 55 9 
Jana 154 22 12 23 10 
Swatantra 58 8 1 27 7 
SSP 93 3 2 17 1 
CPI 86 23 9 10 - 14 
CPI (M) 86 ~ 25 10 13 6 
PSP . 63 2 : " 11 2 
DMK 24 22 12d 5 20 
TPS 14 10 “10 = 
B.K.D Nr 97 1 ke c 9 1 
RSP 7 8 3 1 DE 2 
Akali Del 15 1 1 3 - 
Muslim League 10 4 2 1 1 
К. Cong. B 3 3 3 T Ps 
Others 274 8 “5 1 3 
Independents. 1,118 13 7 37 6 
Total: ы А. 2,784 514 250 250 264 
x 
i : j TABLE IV 
: Р 
. Voter Participation in Lok Sabha Elections, 1952-1971 
E — ————————7 
States " 1971 1967 
СО 
Andhra Pradesh [г 59.4 66.0 ^ 
Assam 50.37 56.1 
Bihar "m à 25 ae vee 
jarat ns ер : 
Hu a RN 64.3 69.6 
Jammu & Kashmir 57.53 53.2 
A 64.68 72.8 
Madhya Pradesh 48.03 50.4 
Madras 71.82 74.4 
Maharashtra 59.90 61.1 
Mysore 55.0 66.0 
Orissa 43.2 41.2 
Punjab Ж 58.8 69 1 
Rajasthan 54.04. 55.8 
Uttar Pradesh 46.15 51.8 
West Bengal 63.29 639 
Union Territories 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 70.05 78.2 
Chandigarh : 63.02 64.5 
Dadra X Nagar Haveli 69.6 71.9 
Delhi 65.1 56.3 
Goa, Daman & Diu 50.6 66.4 
Himachal Pradesh 43.0 49.1 
Laccadive, Minicoy & — 
Amindivi Islands 81.4 
Manipur 48.8 65.2 
mo 53 
Tri 59.9 72.9 
I 53.47 58 70 
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EVEN though the parties used 
socialist cliches to put forward 
their programmes, the election 
deeply polarised the political field 
of forces. To the conservatives, 
it was a battle for survival So 
they forged the Grand Alliance; a 
record number of big business- 
men entered the election arena. 
Large businesg houses such as 
Birlas and Tatas were involved 
more directly than ever before, 
wedding the economic vested in- 
terests to the proponents of social 
and cultural reaction. The conser- 
vative press was in full cry. They 
knew what was at issue—for the 
tide of history has turned against 
conservatives but they made des- 
perate efforts to stem the tide. 
They have lost the battle but not 
yet the war. 


The truly importamt change 
revealed by the election is in the 
political consciousness of the mas- 
ses, even though it has not perco- 
lated to the higher levels of 
decision-making in the govern- 
ment. But reports from the rural 
areas are that tenants are beginn- 
ing to asert their rights and the 
lower castes resist repression and 


exploitation. Similarly, the lower 
middle class ig restive at the 
growing disparities in income and 
engineers and scientists are close 
to despair at the government’s 
failure to remove the dead hand 
of foreign industrial domination. 


The election results reflect only 
partly what ig going on at the 
grass roots level in Indian gociety 
and political leaders generally are 
playing a secondary and hesitant 
part. The owners of vested inte- 
rests, such ag landlords, big busi- 
nessnren, high bureaucrats do seem 
to be aware of the danger threa- 
tening them, but the parliamentary 
system of government provides 
many ways to dilute or defeat 
change. But the struggle of the 
people against the vested interests 
is the root issue in the political 
polarisation. "The election has 
made evident the side on -which 
the majority of the voters assem- 
bled. 


Mrs, Gandhi made herself the 
embodiment of the forceg of pro- 
gress in the villages and towns. 
Gharibi hatao was the rallying 
cry for it expressing the aspire 


tions of the landless labourer, the 
poor, tenant, the small store 
keeper, middle class employee, the 
, frustrated scientist. It promised 
an end to the domination of vested 
‘interesta—big business, bureaucrats 
-or the rural aristocracy. А direct 
link of communication wag estab- 
lished through the slogan gharibt 
hatao between Mrs. Gandhi and 
the common people. Intermedia- 
ries, such as local political bosses 
or traditional influentials, were 


bypassed. Indian politics wil not ' 


be the same again. 


SSuperficially, {ndia returned to 
the main track with the 1971 
elections: the national political 
pattern wag restored to its pre- 
1964 configuration under Nehru’s 
leadership. However, it was a 
major achievement for the Con- 
gress Party to recapture the two- 
thirds majority, for never had 
there been such a concentration of 
money, propaganda or organisa- 
tional effort mobilised against it. 
Tycoons and Maharajas entered 
the lists against the Congress can- 
didates. Moreover, opposition par- 
ties were in power in several 


States, It would not be, wrong to . 


say that the Congress fought the 
election with its back to the wall. 


Observers who have studied the 
election remarked that the Con- 
gress Party organisation in many 
Stateg was a mere joke. In Mysore, 
for example, there were scores of 
polling boothg where there was 
no Congress volunteer present at 
all whereas the Syndicate did not 
lack volunteers, vehicleg or funus. 
Apparently everyone was against 
Mrs Gandhi except the people. But 
their's was a calculated response 
to a rational appeal No other 
party was capable of providing a 
stable government. This conside- 
ration undoubtedly played a large 
role in the decisions of the voters. 
A small businessman in Poona, 
whom the author met on the eve 
of the election. declared his resolve 
to vote for the Jana Sangh. When 
he wag asked whether the Jana 
Sangh could provide a stable gov- 
ernment at the Centre, the busi- 
nesaman pondered for a while and 
stated that, after all he would 
vote for the Congress Party. Many 
such decisiong must have been 


ч 
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made when the voters entered the 
polling booths. 


Te people of India do not 
desire the political disintegration 
of the country, they do not want 
& Shaky government, and their 
response to coalition governments 
is based on the accomplishments 


ої the various fronts, SVDs- etc. - 


The SVDg have failed to deliver 
the goods and the vote is against 
them. Quite apart from the ideo- 
logy of the Grand Alliance, which 
was rejected by the electorate ав 
reactionary, the major considera- 
tion was that multi-party alliances, 
however massive, would remain 
fragile. If the Congress Party 
has received a mandate much 
larger than it anticipated or 
needed, the blame rests squarely 
with the opposition parties, whose 
leaders failed to forge a viable 
alternative. Lohia’s anti-Congres- 


gism made sense. It wag to be a. 


genuine national front, comprising 
the entire spectrum of political 
programmes. But anti-Congressism 
died with Lohia and wag buried 
after the split in the Congress 
Party. 


Where the 1967 election provided 
the occasion for the expression of 
popular dissatisfaction with the 
Congress, thus redounding to the 
advantage of the opposition par- 


ties, in the 1971 election the voters 


vented disillusion with the opposi- 
tion narties to the benefit of the 
Congress. This is a momentous 
event, for the 1967 elections had 
created an opportunity for a poli- 
tical alternative: there was а 
real likelshood that an alternative 
government would be available 
not only in the States but at the 
Centre. But the opposition parties 
wasted away the great opportunity, 
whereas the Congress at least 
partly rehabilitated itself after 
the split i 


The return of the mandate of 
the electorate- to the Congress 
Party is not a happy development 
for a parliamentary government 
for it means the reaffirmation of 
one-party rule. Congress rule 
from 1952 to 1964—during the 
Nehru period after the first 
élecion—had the marks of an 
autocracy. Nehru's power was 


` den in the mists of time. 


” 


unchallenged, and neither һе nor 
the government was motivated 
truly to undertake any radical 
measures, For instance, a survey 
of the views of members of Parlia- 
ment undertaken by the author 
in 1962 showed that a majority 
was in favour of bank nationali- 
sation. MPs supporting, bank 
nationalisation were. not commit- 
ted ‘leftists’ 1n ideological terms. 
Most of them were.'conservatives, 
but they argued from practical 
experience that credit could be 
made available to the common 
people on any reasonable terms 
only by nationalised banking. But 
nobody took heed of this strong 
current of opinion in the Parlia- 
ment, and only the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of a struggle for power 
in the Congress leadership provo- 
ked the government to nationalise 
the banks which should have been 


.done many years earlier. But 


Nehru was under no compulsion 
to take such steps and he did not. 
After the 1971 election, Mrs. 
Gandhi ig under no political neces- 
sity to undertake radical measures 
or to follow them up systemati- 
cally in order to make them 
productive of benefits to the people. 


Today the people in India are 
ready for decisive strides forward, 
including nationalisation of the 
entire big business, nationalisation 
of entrepreneurship, popular con- 
trol and ownership óf mass media. 
radical programmes for full em 
ployment by a programme of deve- 
lopment based on labour power. 
But there is no necessity for the 
government to undertake these 
mensurcs. There is much talk of 


the backlash’ that would hit the 
Congress Party if it failed to ful- - 


fll its election promises. But this 
is wishful thinking. The next 
elections are five years away, and 
the danger of the backlash is hid- 
Alibis 
are alwayg available; the fertile 
imagination of the Indian intel- 
lectualg will not fail to fashion 
plausible excuses. Chavan’s bud- 
get, and Subramaniam’s approach 
to planning indicate that the 
massive mandate is being inter- 


‘preted’ as support for the status 


quo of verbal radicalism in econo- 
mic and social policy. Left to 


by 
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itself, the 


- 


Congress leadership 
will not undertake any of the 
radical measures that India re- 
quires, y 

However, the other side of tbe 


picture is that at present there 1s 
no alternative to Congress rule in 


the States or at the Centre. Thus, · 


whatever good or evil has to come 
will come from the party. There- 
fore, activisation and radicalisa- 
tion of -the Congress are the 
primary political tasks.  Opposi- 
tion parties have a role to play, 
but their attempts to weaken the 
Congress Party, or to reduce. it to 
a minority, will not succeed. The 
reason is that the opposition par- 
tieg received their chance but 
failed, the test. The Indian electq 
rate had the good sense to return 
the Congress to power so that a 
stable government might exist. 
The Congress itself had the poli- 


tical sense to promise a radical ' 


programme. But a new compact 
between the electorate and the 
Congress Party has been conclü- 
ded, and 


he argument is advanced by 
the SSP and accepted by the CPM, 
that the weakening, of the Congress 
Party's power constitutes by itself 
a revolutionary development. To 
them it does not matter who dım- 
inishes. the Congress  Party's 


` power—be it the Jana Sangh, the 


Syndicate or the Swatantra. Who- 
soever erodes the Congress Party's 


gtrength at the Centre-or in the. 


Centre serves the cause of 
revolution in - India. But the 
argument does not appeal to 
the people of India. The ver- 


dict of the 1871 election means 
that the people will not withdraw 
their mandate from the Congress 
Party unless they see a viable 
and convincing alternative., They 
will not act on the faith that the 
defeat of the- Congress Party 
would lead not to chaos but some- 
how a revolutionary alternative 
would «emerge. "Another way of 
describing the situation is that 
in India there is no revolutionary 
situation, aptly compared by Mao 
Tse-Tung to а fleld which їз eo 

dry that even а single ich 
would start an unquenchable con- 
flagration. The opposition must 


it will last another - 
decade. б? È 


forge a convincing‘ alternative to 
the Congress Party or it has to 
work upon hnd through the Con- 
gress Party. Otherwise it will be 
condemned to futility. Dr Lohia’s 
political strategy of anti-Congress- 
ism was practicable in 1967 but. 
todays conditiong require Tec 
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I: was a race. The opposition 
parties had to capture power 
before the elections were called; 
Mrs. Gandhi, on the other hand, 
was hampered by the lack of 
party organisation in most States. 
She had to build up the organisa- 
tion before the calling of the elec- 
tion. In the absence of an efficient 
organisation, the election involved 
risks. Opposition parties con- 
trolled some of the most populous’ 
States and were able to use gov-, 
ernment machinery and influence 
against Mrs. Gandhi. Most ım- 
^portant, big business and almost 
the entire national press was lined 
up against her. 


Opposition parties had built up 
{һе specious argument that not 
only was Mrs. Gandhis Govern- 
ment supported by communists but 
it was deeply influenced by the 
Soviet Union. In short, it was not 
only Leftist and radical but anti- 
national There was some talk in 
army messes of the need to install 
а conservative national govern- 
‘ment. This .could be dome only 
before the elections were held, for 
these would їп all probability . 
provide her with a solid 
-{n Parliament and make Her over- 
throw all but the impossible. Mrs, 
Gandhi held two strong cards: she 


enjoyed mass support,.so the top-. 


plers had to’ be careful If they 
-played their cards wrong, or gave 
the impression of pulling a. fast 
one against her, there was sure to 
be.mass upsurge against them, 


‘ with incalculable consequences. 


Her other strong card lay in the 
political initiative that she held: 
she could get the President to dis- 
solve the Lok Sabha and call for 
elections at a time of her choos- 
ing. Although her party lacked 
an efficient organisation, it had a 
large number of dedicated sup- 
porters all over the country. Con- 
trary to the propaganda of -her 


ajority . 


opponents! a great many intellec- 
tuals, scientists, youth leaders and 
the bulk of the common people 
regarded her ag the represen- 


tative of India's independent naz . 


tionhood and her opponents as the 
collaborators of foreign interests. 
But, the Congress Party and the 
opposition groups were like two 
guerrilla armies, manoeuvring 
slyly to outflank the other. 


With the fall of the Congress 
ministry in Bihar in December 1970 
and the installation of the SVD 
government there, the opposition 
parties edged closer to generating 
the ‘trend’ that would lead to the 
fall of Mrs. Gandhi’s ministry at 
the Centre. We have to remember 
that the forces aligned against her 


_were influential and vocal. They 


.ranged from the Supreme Court, 
elements in the armed forces, the 
bureaucracy, the, whole gamut of 


big business, апа ` the strident ` 


press. Among the political parties, 
the CP.M. and B.EK,D. had turned 


against the Congress. Thus, а. 


coup de plume . against :the gov- 
ernment could have been covered 
up by the mass media. In fact, it 


might have been presented ag the 


last minute rescue of freedom and 
democracy in India. 
no means а fanciful picture: 
stranger things have happened 


‘elsewhere and, may one add, the 
eventuality of a coup in India has - 


not disappeared, even: though it is 
likely to be ае 


Oz scenario for the political 
coup was that Mrs. Gandhi would 
act rashly when the Supreme 


Court handéd- down its verdict ` 


striking down the Presidential 
Order derecognising the princes. 


А rash асі .on her part could : 


provide the signal for ` some 
movement .against her—a great 
propaganda build-up by the press, 
statements- by the leading consti- 
tutional experts condemning the 
Government, popular demonstra- 
tions. Aa the forcing of the gov- 
ernment’s hand by thé opposition 
parties during the ро] іса] crisis 
in U.P. had shown, even the Presl- 
dent was not held to be beyond 
the pressure tactics of the parties. 
But Mrs. Gandhi r coolly +о 
the л: Court udgment on 


- 


This is by 


the derecognition of the princes 
case. She made preparationg and 
reacted swiftly when the Congress 
1 їп Bibar was toppled. 
Once the Parliament was dissolv- 
ed, the opposition political parties 
were thrown on the defensive. 


І. sum, the political danger то 
the union government came via 
the States. The lesson for Indian 
federalism is that if the States 
are ruled by parties hostile to the 
union government, the latrer can- 
not be stable. One road to power 
at the Centre leads through the 
Slate capitals. The other side of 
the equation is that a State gov- 
ernment hostile to the Centre will 
not survive. Tension is necessary 
between State and central govern- 
ments, but within limits. Outside 
of these limits, one or the other 
must go. No individual State can 
bring about the fall of the union 
government, but а number of 
State governments, following a 
coordinated strategy, may do во. 


A central government cannot 
survive if it ig surrounded by hos- 
tlle State governments, The only 
means of survival available to 
Mrs. Gandhi in the absence of 
strong party organisation in the 
States, was to strengthen her 
power at the Centre. This ів what 
she accomplished by calling the 
mid-term election. Once she built 
uv a vowerful majority at the 
Cehtre, it had its impact on the 
States and opposition strongholds 
began to melt. Mysore, U.P, 
Bihar, Gujarat, all fell away from 
the grip of the opposition political 
parties. 


This does not mean that Mrs. 
Gandhi ig concerned directly 
about the composition of State 
governments. Developments after 
(as indeed before) the election 
show that her area of interest is 
national politics; she is interest- 
ed in State politics mainly because 
it influences her grasp on the Cen- 
tre. In the States her main cor- 
cern ig stability, and she and her 
close collaboratorg are willing to 
support, or at least tolerate, any 
leader who would ensure stability, 
provided of course he does not 
threaten her power. Thus, there 
has been little action or man- 


expectation of- the 


oczuvre against the Swatantra- 
Utkal Congress government in 
Orissa, even though it pursues 
openly anti-socialist ^ policies. 
States will by and large, be left 
to fend for themselves. Factions 
there wil be permitted to fight it 
out. This was the attitude of 
Nehru; it has been accepted by 
Mrs. Gandhi. 
Political parties, or political 
leaders, whose ambition is confin- 
ed to State politics, do not come 
in Mrs. Gandhi's way even if they 
belong to parties that oppose her. 
Thus, P. K. Singh-Deo’s Swatan- 
tra-led government in Orissa did 
not bother Mrs. Gandhi for, wisely 
for himself,- Singh-Deo did not 
dabble in national politics, He 
confined hig ambitiong to the State 
and the Centre has left him alone. 
Similarly, D.M.K. and Akali gov- 
ernments are strictly State-level 
movements and do not threaten 
Mrs. Gandhi's hold on the Centre. 
A modus vivendi is possible bet- 
ween the two. In fact a national 
leader may prefer to have other 
parties fonm some State govern- 
ments, because it would save him 
the headache of having to concern 
himself with, and intervene in. 
State politics, 


~ 


H rire there are parties with 
national ambitions and program- 
mes, such ag the CPM. Their 
hold on a State government be- 
comes.a lever for intervention in 
national politics. Hence a conflict 
between a C.P.M. led government 
in tbe State and the union gov- 
ernment becomes inevitable. From 
the experience of central inter- 
vention, the C.P.M. has drawn the 
conclusion that the power of.the 
union government must be redu- 
ced and the State. should obtain 
greater autonomy. However, the 
CP.M. that 
D.M.K. would support it in this 
campaign is mistaken, for the 
goals of the D.M.K. are strictly 


regional and it is willing, indeed 


eager, to live in a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with the Centre, whereas 
the C.P.M. is not. i 


The results of the 1971 poll pro- 
vide a basis for formulating the 
programme of action on which an 
alternative political policy may be 


* election 


formulated. In other words,,the 
election resultg enable ug to read 
the minds and wishes of the pev- 
ple, of what they want and what 
they do not, and what are their 
priorities, Above all, the people 
want a strong and stable govern- 
ment. The- politicg of instability, or 
attemptg to disrupt orderly social 
life, will not win enough popular 
support to -make it a practical 
policy. Tactics of disruption in 
which the S.S.P, excels have been 
rejected decisively. The people 
will obviously sacrifice much in 
order to have stability. I believe 
that an objective reading of th» 

results justifies this 
conclusion. , 


But, stability does not mean 
standing still. Indeed, the poten- 
tially revolutionary significance of 
the election is that the party, and 
its leadership, entrusted with the 
task of, maintaining political stabi- 
lity was committed to a radical 
programme. ln short, stability 
was accepted on the terms of the 
Congress leadership. For compa- 
rison we may turn to President 
Roosevelt's victory in 1938, when 
he was re-elected with an over- 
whelming mandate to bring order 
into the U.S. economy in accord 
with hig radical programme. Mrs. 
Gaadhı was supported by many 
small and medium businessmen, in 
spite of their opposition to her eco- 
nomic programme because only 
she could form a stable govern- 
ment. When. there is a choice 
between losing ones wealth 
and losing one's life for lack 
of political order, everyone 
prefers to loge one’s wealth. 
In the election this was the choice 
made by-many voters. To those 
who were poor, however, the 
choice was double positive: they 
could buy security and economic 
benefit with the same vote. 


ы 18 the magic ink by which 
Mrs. Gandhi won the massive 
mandate. Congress leaders know 
that not only were the poor people ' 

her .because their hopes 
were aroused, but many of the 


° well-to-do because she provided 


the only chance for security and 
order. If the Congress leadership 
Із capable of drawing the full 
lesson from the election it 


x 
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should know that Congress has 
won the mandate for the radical 
overhaul of India’s economy and 
social structure. The point is that 
the need for stability can produce 
revolutionary results; contrari- 
wise, those who pursue the poli- 
tics of instability may һе 
counter-revolutionary in fact even 
though subjectively they. are on 
the .side of the avenging angels. 
In India stability can be provided 
only by a party offering a radical 
programme: 


Im addition, the 1971 mandate is 


for a strong centre. Decentrali- 
sation of power to the States is not 
incompatible with greater centra- 
lisation: in their respective sphe- 
res the two may grow and 
mutually reinforce each other. But 
obviously there аге regions of 
India: where dissatisfaction with 
national policy and developments 
is strong. Tamil Nadu and West 
‘Bengal are two of these areas: 
each hag special problemg of its 
own. Despite this, the election 
delivered a massive vote for the 
unity of India. This is shown not 
merely in the defeat of sectarian 
groups and parties, or in the suc- 
cess of candidates who were com- 
mitted to the unity of the country 
but in the uniformity of the voting 
pattern throughout the country. 
India is united politically because 
it voted in a consistent manner 
in all parts of the land. The uni- 
formity of the voting pattern was 
spontaneous. The- trend to the 
Left of Centre was marked every- 
where. 
ences, the swing in favour of the 
Congress Party was ag marked in 
Panjab as it was in Kerala, it was 
ag sweeping in Maharashtra ag in 
Assam. "Where the party started 
with a severe handicap, as in 
West Bengal the ‘swing in its 
favour is not the less marked for its 
failure to win a majority of seats 
in the Assembly or in electiong to 
. Parliament. It appears likely that 


fresh elections to the West Bengal. 


Assembly will be held in February 
or March 1972, and an alliance of 
the Congress, С:РІ and like- 
minded parties will win a majority. 


The unity of India lies not in 


the cliches of the Republic Day? 


speeches but in the acts of the 


M 


In terms of party prefer- 


citizens, expressing their deep 
seated commitment to working 
together as citizens of India. Con— 
tentious and divisive in their argu- 
mentg or religious beliefs, they act 
in unison as voters, thereby ‘affirm- 
ing the unifying role of the poli- 
tical institutions. The election 
has arttculated -a ‘striking nation- 
wide political agreement. | 


The programmatic content of 
the national agreement speaks for 
the aspirations of the common 
people. It is a Left-radical con- 
sensus. А determination ig stirr- 


cing the masses that the lowliest 


of them must enjoy mutual self- 
respect and equality with the 
richest and the mightiest, ‘Mrs. 


` Gandhi wag sensitive to the stirr- 


ing in, the depths of the Indian 
society and she reaped fhe prize 
of the massive mandate, This ap- 
peal explaing the unusual happen- 
ing in which caste or factional 
divisions in the. rural areas were 
transcended in the surge of sup- 
port to the Congress Party. Nija- 
lingappa was considered the very 


embodiment of the Lingayat poli-. 


tical conscioüsness, and Lingayats 


are the dominant community in. 


Mysore. Yet hia party was wiped 
out. Caste and communal appeals 
are by no means dead, but any 
party plarining its future course 
‘of ‘action’ would do well not to 
calculate on caste or. communal 
loyalties to win political victory. 
Similarly, it must make its Leftist 
radicalism clear and credible. 


c 


A жшн of caste or other 
ventional groupings in the surge 
of political support to Mrs. Gandhi 
was responsible for the massive 
majorities that Congress candi- 
dates won in many parts of the 
country. Such a fusion of diver- 


gent social groups is- responsible - 


for the outpouring of energy that 
appears at cructal turning points 


in the history of societies, eg. at 


thé time of national revolutions, 
or struggles for national liberation. 
There is then a deep sense of ela- 
tion, a large part of the society 
feels highly inspired, and no task 
nor challenge seems beyond the 
power or capacity of.the people 
to achieve: ‘today we are noth- 
ing, tomorrow we'll be everything, 


con- , 


as the people sang during the 
French Revolution. The social 
psychology of this fusion is so. 
important at this juncture of 
Indian history that some words 
about it will not be out of place. 


- 


N ormally, different social grbups 
аге bound together in relations of 
rivalry or antagonism. They en- 
croach upon one anotber in their 
search for material resources, 
there is economic exploitation of 
the weak by the powerful groups, 
and some gain social prestige or 
psychological security at the cost 
of the others But at the crucial 
turning points in history. the 
weaker and exploited groups, in 
overthrowing the domination of 
the higher groups experience a ` 
sense of liberation. The weaker 
strata are usually divided and 
fragmented among themselves 


. because they are at the mercy of 


the upper classes and cannot forge 
any common plan of action. At^ 


the moment of liberation the frag- ^^ 


mented groups come together -and 
experience reunion. Their mu- 
tual divisions are transformed into 
bonds of unity. The disappearance 


of jealousies, rivalry, division, and - 


the growth of the appearance of 
comradeship produce a great 
sense of elation and the outpouring 
of energy. Many members of the 
upper social strata who do not 
accept the exploitation of the poor 
and weak also experience {е 
change as the disappearance of the 
immoral situation in whith they 
lived; thug they too share the 


feeling of liberation. 
"What we witnessed in the 1971 - 


election wag the first glimmer of 
a situation 6f national liberation. 
But we know now that it can take 
place in India, this outpouring of 
social energy, so long dammed -up 
under repression and constraint. 
Tasks considered impossible or so 


.tortuous as to require’ generations 


for their accomplishment can be 
mastered in a matter of months 
and years. India is capable of 


‘producing a social revolution. The 


role of leadership ig crucial; hence 
thé need for the leading groups ` 
fo prepare themselves. A revolu- 
tion which is-misled can be vile 
and destructive, as was the Nazi 
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revolution in Germany in the 
thirtles and forties. That India is 
ripening to a social revolution 
presents both opportunity and 
danger—the danger is of its being 
betrayed or misled. But those 
who seek to lead the revolution, 


. whether in the Congress Party or 


in the opposition, have to under- 
stand its dynamic and attune them- 
selves то its rhythm. 


Finally, the election posed а 
great challenge to political leader- 
ship. The difference between 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi is that 
Nehru presided over the birth of 
free India. He was already there 
at the start, so he wag not the pro- 


-duct of the new India. His role 


was parental. Indira Gandhi, on 
the other hand, is & post-inde- 
pendence product. She has been 
made by the people. During the 
Congress Party crisis in 1969 the 
people stood by her against the 
conservative leadership. However, 
there are different styles of leader- 
ship and indications are that Mrs. 
Gandhi tends to adopt the Nehru 


' style, even though it is inapt both 


in terms of her relationship to the 
people and in the situation as it 18 
developing in India. 


Basically, leadership may be re- 
actionary, conservative or creative. 
Reactionary leadership ia focussed 
primarily on preventing the suc- 
cessful functioning of the society: 
it is disruptive; thereby it keeps 
the social organism at the lowest 
possible level of performance. 
Such ig feudal’ leadership. The 
conservative leaders shun playing 
a creative role but let the social 
organism go its own way. "Their 
intervention is minimal Indian 
leaders, including Gandhi and 


Nehru, adopted this style of leader-. 


ship from the British tradition. 
However, the age of conservative 
leadership—embodied in the ideal 
of the night watchman State is 
finished all over the world. Yet, 
Indian leaders are still committed 
to it. The world has entered an 
age of human history where crea- 
tive leadership ig required. Iti is 
the leadership which raises society 
to a qualitatively higher level of 


performance than the society- 


would achieve otherwise. It 1s 
leadership that produceg a quali- 
tative jump, for the one element 
that the social history of the 
recent years makes clear is that a 
significant qualitative rise in the 
Lfe of a society is not possible 
without а dedicated, creative 
leadership. Basically, however, 
the Indian political leadérs conti- 
nue to see the choice before them 
as that between autocratic leader- 


‘ship or conservative styles of 


leadership, which are the two sides 
of the same coin. 


E325 these two styles of 
leadership, Indian political leaders 
seem to prefer the passive, conser- 
vative manner, in the mistaken 
belief that it ig democratic. -How- 
ever, if provoked, they threaten to 


revert to the autocratic style. It . 


is all the more essential to discuss 
the different styles and particular- 
ly to. adumberate creative leader- 
ship. Although this is not the 
place for the discussion, it may be 
noted that the election revealed 
the people's preference for this 
style but also its desperate short- 
age in our country. In the elec- 
tion we also witnessed the ‘fusion’ 
of social groups that, in the past, 
remained apathetic or hostile to 


‘one another. Such social fusion 


generates vast measureg of energy 
which, to those who do not or will 
not understand it, may smack of 
divine intervention, or charisma, 
or sheer deception. But to. those 
who grasp the dynamic of histo- 
rical change, the energy generated 


by social fusion is what enables : 


new nations to be forged and new 
cras to begin. Creative leadership 
plays a catalytic role in this his- 


| toric change. 


Analyses of the election in con- 
ventional political terms miss the 
mark. Usual categories do not 
apply. Some time in the distant 
future well be able to place the 
events of the past few years, of 
which the election is the tempo- 
тагу culmination, in perspective. 
But new categories will have to be 
found to understand and explain 
it For the time being, we may 
say that something momentous has 
happened, but our analyses are 
fumbling and inadequate. 
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Secularisation 


IMTIAZ AHMAD 


A FOREIGN political Sclentist 
recently suggested that the sweep- 
ing success of the ruling Congress 
In the recent Lok Sabha elections 
was caused by the sohd support 
of the minority communities, 
especially the Scheduled Castes 
and the Muslims. ‘It is a rather 
unfortunate development in 
Indian political life’ he added, 
‘that the majority and the mino- 
rity communities have become 
polarised against one another! It 
is, no doubt, true that the Sche- 
duled Castes and the Muslims 
voted for the ruling Congress 
candidates in substantial num- 
bers, but this way of putting the 
fact tends to disguise the dyna- 
mics of minority political be 
haviour and the somewhat varied 
"voting trends which crystalised 
among the minorities in the recent 
elections. I should like in this 
article to discuss the patterng of 
voting among the Muslims, plac- 
ing the subject within the frame- 
work of the broader question of 
political secularisation in India. I 
shall base my discussion on an 
analysis of the electoral statistics 
and study of minority strategies in 


. electoral politics currently under- 


Way in the country.1 


Before discussing the implica- 
tions of the recent polls on the 





1, This "us nude coe Pra pent 
from the Indian Council of Socal 
Science Research. 


process of political secularisation, 
it will be useful briefly to sketch 
out the historical background to 
Muslim voting behaviour over the 
last two decades. Such à sketch 
will not only place the recent 
elections in proper historical pers- 
pective; it will also serve to high- 
light some of the underlying 
continuities in the political changes 
Which have been taking place in 
the country since the introduction 
of representative political insti- 
tutions, Political analysts in the 
country, as well as abroad, have 
been far too much concerned with 
the persistence of traditional be- 
haviour patterng and institutional 
structures in our political life. The 
ability of the electoral process it- 
self to promote changes in political 
behaviour has been lesg readily 
recognised. 


' By examining the Muslim voting 
behaviour as reflected in the recent 
elections within the context of 
earlier general elections, we can 
вее how the electoral process has 
been influencing traditional poli- 
tical solidarities, values and be- 
haviour of the community over 
the years, I shall.argue that the 
first general election strength- 
ened the trend toward political 
secularisation more strongly than 
is commonly recognised. 


It is well-known that Muslim 
political behaviour before inde 
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pendence rested on a theory that 
the community constituted а via- 
ble unit of political mobilisation. 
It is not possible here to enter into 
any detailed discussion of the 
reasons which facilitated the arti- 
culation of the entire Muslim com- 
munity, or at least a very large 
segment of it, as a cohesive poli- 
tical group. Elsewhere I have dis- 
cussed these reasons in somewhat 
greater detail? It is sufficient for 
our present purpose to note that 
certain social and cultural pro- 
cesses had promoted the consoli- 
dation of the Muslims into а 
single cultural community, and 
the emergence of a politics pre- 
sided over by the British reinforc- 
ed and accentuated that consol- 
dation. 


Tre principal characteristic of 
that consolidation was that the 


` Muslims came to believe they 


shared certain- common social, 
political, and economic interests 


ag a community, and their inter-- 


nal differentiation based on social 
and economic class positiong was 
irrelevant to their cohesive mobl- 
lisation in the political sphere. 
The overwhelming: support of 
large sections of the Muslim 
masses in most parts of India for 
the creation of a separate ‘home- 
land’ for Muslimg was a natural 


consequence of thig belief. 


The creation of Pakistan and the 
subsequent developments on both 
sides belied the objective socio- 
logical validity of this belief. It 
showed that possession of a come 
mon religious culture was less 
significent and relevant for any 
group to constitute a political 
political com- 
munity consisted mainly of 





Racecar Sami on: The Communal 
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Party Muslim Candidates Muslims Elected 
1952 1957 1962 1967 1971 1952 1957 1962 1967 1971 
Cong-R ‚ 25 22 
Cong-R 18 27 27 3l 17 17 17 14 
Cong-O | 15 — 
CPI 6 b 2 1 
CPI 1 7 10 — 1 1 
CPM 1 2 1 1 
Socialist 6 — 7 1 = 1 — — — — 
PSP — 8 10 il 5 = 8 мыш > ыш 
PSP = = ке 4 65 — — — 1 س‎ 
SW А — س‎ 13 15 3 — — — 8 — 
ML — .— 4 2 7 — — 2 2 4 
MM = — — = 4 سے سے = — س‎ 
Regional 
Parties 2-4 Б 5 16 — 1 — 2 1 
Other 
Parties 3 — 8 4 3 oF. uem ue کے تڪ‎ 
Inde- | 
pendents 7 15 35 57 122 — — 1 4 1] 
Total ' 37 61 119 -137 211 18 21 22 30 30 
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mon interests as a community na- 
turally resulted in some agonising 
soul-searching among the Muslims. 
Led by the so-called 'nationalist 
Muslims, on the whole an obscur- 
antist and conservative lot, the 
majority of the Muslims fell be- 
hind the Congress Party. 


The resultg of the first three 
genera] elections offer adequate 
evidence of the extent of Muslim 
support for the Congress. Perhaps 
the most direct evidence is the 
party affiliations of Muslim candi- 
dates and Muslims elected to the 
Lok Sabha. Table I shows the 
party-wise break up of the Mus 


. lim candidates who contested and 


the number of Muslims elected in 
all the Lok Sabha Elections. 


It is seen from thig table that 
Muslim candidates contesting elec 
tions on Congress Party tickets 
constituted the largest proportion 
among the Muslim political acti- 
vists. Ir js also seen that the Con- 
gress candidates succeeded in 


— 


getting elected in larger propor- 
tion than the candidateg put up by 
other political parties and Inde- 
pendénts, and the Congress candi- 
dates stood better chances of 
winning an election than other 
candidates. 


Given the close link between the 
political activists and the electo- 
rate generally in the early stages 
of political socialization in a deve- 
loping democracy, it is possible to 
postulate that the pro-Congress 
political orientation of the Muslim 
politicians was shared by the elec 
torate. There is, however, no way 
of determining the party prefer- 
ences of the common Muslim 
voters, and electoral statistics tell 
us little about how the Muslim 
masses voted during the first three 
general elections. Elaborate sur- 
veys of a wide crosssection of 
the electorate can alone throw 
light on this subject. 


The data obtained on party 
preferences by our survey of 


roughly seven hundred voters in 
selected parliamentary constituen- 
cles clearly shows a marked pro- 
Congress orientation among the 
Muslim voters. It shows that 
nearly eighty per cent of the 
voters interviewed consistently 
voted Congress in the first three 
general elections, while the re 
maining twenty per cent voted 
for that. party at least once. Simi- 
lar conclusions are suggested by 
the data on party preferences 
collected by the Centre for the 
iStudy of Developing Societies. 


Several reasons account for this 
initial attraction of the Muslims 
toward the Congress. For one 
thing, the Congress was the only 
political organisation which, apart 
from the. Muslim League, had 
tried to establish some degree of 
‘mass contact with the Muslims 
during the national movement, 


and it wag natural for the majo- 
rity of the Muslims to be attracted 
to ıt Secondly, and more signifi- 
cantly perhaps, the Muslims, 
suspicious of their future prospects 
in a predominantly Hindu India 
and suspected of their loyalties for 
Pakistan, saw the Congress as a 
political umbrella which could 
offer them protection against 
Hindu communal forces and safe 
guard their political interests. : 


The support for the Congress 
increased the participation of 
Muslims in the political process, 
but it did not affect any significant 
change in their pre-partition poli- 
tical orientations. Even while 
supporting the Congress after 
independence, they continued to 
maintain a monolithic character 


“and functioned ‘in the political 


system as a cohesive political 
entity. Thig situation was bound 
to change as the different political 


TABLE II 


parties evolved sharper ideological 
differences, the different social 
and economic strata of the Mus- 
lims became increasingly  diffe- 
rentiated, and their communal 
solidarity became subjected to. 
electoral competition and mani- 
pulation by- other political parties. 


The fourth general election 
precipitated a major shift in Mus- 
lim’ electoral behaviour. The Mus- 
lims withdrew their support from 
the Congress and turned to other 
parties. This is clearly reflected 
both in the party affiliationg of 
Muslim candidates and Muslims 
elected, and the data on voting 
behaviour in selected constituen- 
cles. Table II sets out the State- 
wise break up of party affiliations 
of Muslim candidates who con- 
tested the Lok Sabha election in 
1967. 


It shows that the number of 
Muslims elected to thé Lok Sabha 
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Statewise distribution of Muslim candidates in the 1967 Lok Sabha Elections 
(Figures ın brackets are of those elected) 
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State Cong. CPI 


CPM SOC 


SSP PSP SWA 
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Andhra Pradesh 2 ( 2) т 6С). 8(2) 
SC, ac и ED a 2) 6(2) 
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Approximate percentage of 
Muslims in the Constituency 
(In Per Cent) 


Below 10 
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15 — 25 
А 25 
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on Congress tickets fell from 17 
in 1962 to 14 in 1967, though the 
number of candidates nominated 
by the Congress rose from 27 in 
1962 to 31 in 1987. There was a 
large increase in the number of 
Muslim candidates contesting the 
election on other .party tickets, 
and their proportion in the Lok 
Sabha also increased considerably. 
One of the factors in this diversi- 
fication was the Muslim Majlis-e- 
Mushawarat and similar other 
sectarian organisations. 


At frst glance, the results 
of the recent general elec- 
to indicate a 
reversal of the trend ‘towards the 
diversification of Muslim political 
support. Ав Table I indicates, the 
number of Muslims elected to the 
Lok Sabha on the Congress ticket 
has once again risen to lts old pro- 
portion. They constitute Ше 
largest proportion among. the 
Muslim candidates elected despite 


. the fact that the proportion of 
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Muslim candidates put up by 
other parties and Independents is 
eight timeg more than all the Con- 
gress candidates. However, these 
figures are likely to be extremely 


` misleading by themselves. It is 


necessary to examine them in 
somewhat, greater detail to “find 
out their full implications, 


А comparison of the electoral 
statistics at the district level 
reveals that Muslim candidates 
previously stood for election from 
constituencies having 15 per cent 
or more Muslims in the popula- 
tion. Table III shows the distribu- 
tion of approximate Muslim voters 
in the econstituencles from which 
Congress Muslim candidates con- 


tested in. previous elections in 


UP: i 


By und large, the Congress put 
up Muslim candidates from consti- 
tuencies Which had more than 15 
per cent Muslim voters. Its 
strategy had always been to mobi- 
lise the Muslim voters on a com- 
munal basis and to try to secure 
the seat through the combined 
strength of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Muslims in the consti- 
tuency. It has been found that in 
all constituencies which had more 
than fifteen per cent Muslim votes, 
the Muslims voted en bloc and 
acted as a communally cohesive 
group. 


A closer look at the electoral 
statistics suggests that thig kind of 
communal concentration in favour 
of'a particular candidate was not 
characteristic of the Muslim voters 
alone. А similar concentration 
obtained among the caste Hindus 
when a Muslim candidate was con- 
testing the election on the ticket 
of an important, all-India, poli- 
tical party, particularly the Con- 
gress, and the majority of the 
Muslims were closely concentrat- 
ed in favour of that particular 
candidate. i 


For instance, in a study of a 


. rural constituency in Uttar Pra- 


desh, it hag been found that both 
the Hindu and the Muslim voters 
tended to be communal? Both in 
1957 and 1962 the Congress cendi- 
dates from that constituency were 


"locally influential Muslims. On 


both the occasions there was a 
clear-cut identification between 
the Muslims and the Congress can- 
didates on the one hand, and the 
Тапа Sangh candidate and caste 
Hindus on the other, and the con- 
stituency, having 19.5 per cent 
Muslim vote, returned the Jana 
Sengh candidate. In 1967, when 
there was no Muslim candidate in 
the field, the Muslim vote,- despite 
the support of the Muslim Majlis 
e-Mushawarat for an Independent 


--candidate, was shared by the 


Majlis-supported Independent, the 
SSP and the Congresg candidates. 


Such polarization of commu- 
nities due to local politics has been 
noted elsewhere. It is perhaps for 
this reason that most non-sectarian 
political parties are reluctant to 
develop too close an identification 
with the Muslims,- though they 
would like to enjoy their support 


Te Congress seems to have 
changed its earlier strategy of 
putting up Muslim candidates 
from constituencies having more 
than 15 per cent Muslim votes. 
Except for certain strongholds, the 
ruling Congress this time put up 
Muslim candidates from const- 
tuencies which have less than 10 
per cent, often less than 5 per cent, 
Muslim voters in the population. 


“This shift in the Congress strategy 


produced two very far-reaching 
results, Firstly, the Muslim votes 
became irrelevant to the final out- 
come in the election and this pre- 
vented the development of a clear 
identification between the Mus- 
lims and the Congress candidate. 
Secondly, the Muslims in consti- 
tuencles having large concentra- 
tions of a Muslim population had 
had to make their choice between 
several Hindu candidates, and 
their choice had to be made on the 
meritg of the issues involved 
rather than the religious status of 
the candidates. 


The significance of the religious 
statug of the candidate as a factor 
in electoral politics has been de- 
clining gradually One 
reasons for this ig the increase in 
the number of Muslim candidates 
who contest the electión from the 
same constituency, Table IV pre- 
sents the number of Muslim candi- 


of the - 
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TABLE IV 


Year No. of Muslim Candidates 
per Constituency. 

1 2 3. 4 or more 
1952 23 5 — 1 
1957 43 9 — — 
1962 77 15 2 1 
1967 .61 21 5. á 
1971: 67 27 17 9 


dates contesting the election from 
the same constituency. It shows 
that the number of candidates con- 
testing the election from the ваше 
constituency has been . rising 
. steadily. 


“For instance, there were only 
five constituencies each having 
more than one Muslim candidate 
and only one constituency had 
more than four candidates in 1962 
At the recent election, sixty-seven 
constituencies had one Muslim 
candidate each, twenty-seven con- 
stituencies had two Muslim candi- 
dates each, and seventeen had as 
many as three Muslim candidates 
_contesting election from the same 
constituency. Nine constituencies 
had more than four Muslim candi- 
dates each figuring in the election. 
When more than one Muslim 
candidate rung from the same 
constituency, the Muslim voter 
cannot be guided merely by the 
religious status of: the candidate 
and hag to make hig choice in 
terms of other issues. 


Thig point is further confirmed 
by a look at the performance of 
Muslim Independentg set out in 
Table V. ` 


In any party-based democracy, 
the Independent candidate cannot 


TABLE V 


Performance of Muslim Independents 
In Lok Sabha Elections 1952-1971. 


No. of Muslim Independents. 
Percentage 
Of votes 
polled 


Below 10 3 
10 — 20 
20 — 


1952 1957 1962 1967 1971 


29 42 106 
3 5 8 
2 8 7 
1 2 3 
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be gaid to stand for any strict 
ideological position. Generally 


Speaking, he is a local man who 


runs in the election in the hope 
that his particularistic position 


-will secure him the support of the 


local voters on purely local and 
regional grounds, In recent years, 
there hag been a proliferation of 


Muslim Independents whose only 


motivation to run in the election 
is, possibly, to secure the votes of 
Muslims on the basis of their reli- 
gious status. Nevertheless, the 
percentage of votes polled by Mus- 
lim Independents offers impres- 


: give evidence that they do not 
enjoy much popular support among: 


the voters. 


Te electoral statistics suggest. 


that the Muslim votes.in the recent 
election were not communally 
concentrated in favour either of 
Muslim candidates or any one 
particular party,  sectarian ог 
communal, but were rather split 
up according to- several factors 
For example, the Muslim votes in 
the Lucknow Lok Sabha consti 
tuency were divided among the 
ruling. Congress, the BKD, and the 
Jana-Sangh, the ruling Congress 
being the chief beneficiary. Simi- 
larly, in the Amroha constituency 
the Muslim votes were divided 
among the CPI, the Muslim Majlis, 
the PSP and the BKD-supported 
Independent candidate. It may 
be said that the. CPI candidate, a 
Muslim, secüred the larger pro- 
portion of the Muslim vote, buf it 
is also true that the main support- 


ers of the SSP candidate in many - 


areag were Muslims апа whole 
Villages of Muslims voted for him 


It was only in the Chandni 
Chowk constituency studied re- 
cently that the Muslim vote was 
entirely concentrated in favour of 
the ruling Congress candidate. 
But this was so mainly because of 
the nature of the electoral com 
petition,  The- main contest in 
Chandni Chowk was between the 
ruling Congress and the Jana 
Sangh and the majority of the 
Muslim voters. did not see any 


. Other alternative except to vote 


for the Congress The communal 


a 


{ - 


concentration of the Muslim vote 
in favour of the Congress-R candi- 
date in Chandni Chowk was thus 
situationally determined and can- 
not be said to be. a primordial 
characteristic of the Muslim vote 
generally. 


Politics ; is highly personalised in 
India, For one thing, it ig the 
candidate and пог the party that 
the electorate ig called upon to 
elect, and this results in a number 
of extra-electoral factors entering 
into the electoral arena. Secondly, 
the candidate acts as the sole 
source of political strength and 
rarely builds the social base of the 
party. Given the facility with 
which a person can change his 
party identification, the party and - 
the electorate have no immediate 
redress if he changes from one 
political party to another. This 
often results in people voting for 
their caste or community as they 
feel that a man can defect from a 
party but not from hig caste or 
community. Lastly, although dif- 
ferent .sections of the population 
may vote for the same party or 
candidate, they often do so for 
different reasons, expressing their 
different interests, which may or 
may not conflict. The nature of 
our electoral system, basing the 
election on the candidate rather 


.than the party obscures compli-- 


mentary interests and creates ten- 
sions along the lines of community 
and caste. 


Political analysts must recognise 
that н a country which is charac- 


- terised by glaring inequalities, 


appalling poverty, a highly 
vitiated social and political 
climate, wherein traditional loyal- 
ties are critical, and where the 
political system has encouraged 
the jockeying for power, caste by 
caste and community by commu- 
nity, the political secularisation of 
the minority communities. cannot 
take place at a rate faster than 
that of the whole society. The 
whole society- must grow and 
change at an even pace, and that is 
the only course for the successful 
socio-political integration of an 
otherwise diversé and plural so- 
ciety. The recent election was a 
step in that direction. 


— 


THERE are generally two funda. 
mental ways to arrive at a 
reasonably valid understanding of 
the nature of any particular elec- 
tion. One approach is essentially 
dependent on gocio-economic апа- 
lysis: it attempts to correlate the 
way in which a person votes with 
the socio-economic environment 
which envelops him This -ар- 
proach focusses upon the groups to 
which an individual belongs: his 


common group tend to vole in a 
similar manner, either because of 
commonality of interest or the 
exertion of group influence. 


A second approach to an elec- 
tion focusses on more psychologi- 
cal and attitudinal dimensions. It 
enquires more directly into the 
reasons why people vote as they 
do—reasons related not merely to 
the groups to which they belong, 
but to more ideosyncratic factors. 
Tt -is concerned with questions of 
the salience of politics, issues, and 
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candidates; and the degree to 
which individuals identify with 
or support a political party, a 
leader, or simply, the system 
itself. - 

Surveys are presently being 
conducted on a national, as well 
as regional, basis to reveal such in- 
formation about voting behaviour 
in the last general elections. Inas- 
much as the presentation of the 
results of these surveys will take 
some months, we can gauge the 
significance of the past election 
only through our intuitive feelings 
about the contemporary political 
mood, combined with a reliance on 
the projection of results of past 
election studies, These projections, 
however, assume that all else 
remains constant—an assumption 
which can be made only with the 
utmost prudence, and skepticism. 

On the gurface, the results of 
the last general election appear to 
be an occasion for optimism—but 
with caution. The political con- 
solidation of the nation under 
conditions of escalating concern is 
an achievement of impressive 


dimensions; its import is signi- 
ficant if for no other reason than 
that the electorate has conclusively 
demonstrated its ability to exer- 
cise political “choice with clarity 
and decisiveness. Yet, the fact ia 
that the electorate was offered re- 
markably little choice in so far as 
alternative programmes and plat- 
forms are concerned. 


Elections perform functions 
other than the selection of gover- 
nors by the governed, and among 
these is the stimulation, in vary- 
ing degrees, of both political con- 
fict and integration Conceived 
as a political conflict situation, 
the last general election. may be 
interpreted as one in which the 
organised political oppositional 
alliance sought to contest the 
legitimacy of the incumbent 
Prime Minister by evoking per- 
ceived threats to the constitutional 
character of the republic and its 
established political system. The 
ruling Congress, deftly ignoring 


these areas, aggressively focussed 7 


instead upon selected policy ‘issues 
that were of relevance and concern 
to a majority of citizens. There 
was little political dialogue; in- 
stead, the . electoral campaign 
appears to have been transformed 
into massive exercises in persua- 
sion and the establishment of 
personal credibility. In this sense, 
the manifest lack of political 
debate and confrontation cannot 
be said to have contributed much 
to political enlightenment. 


This- situation is of particular 
interest because, generally speak- 
ing, one.of the functions of major 
political parties is their creation 
and projection of separate and 
unique images of themselveg as 
the exclusive repositories of the 
national interest. A scrutiny of 
the manifestoes of the major poli- 
tical parties competing in the last 
elections, however, reveals that 
identification of areag of national 
concern as well as strategies for 
achieving value goals do not веет 
to have appreciably differed from 
party to party. Within the party 
Structure, at least, there appears to 
have been a remarkable consensus 
regarding areas of stress and 
priorities. Such a consensus re- 


flects a maturing and realistic 
assesment of the felt as well as 
latent needs of the Indian people. 


' But it also provides little basia for 


any major party to claim a uni- 


queness or exclusiveness for its 


own platform. 


The consensus on issues, more- 
over, should alert us to the fact that 


_ the prevailing almost neurotic con- 


cern with the divisions, variety, 


and diversity in Indian society in 


fact may be obscuring perception 
of an infinitely more important 
political reality. It is of great 
moment that, in so variegated a 
society such as ours, identification 


.of needs can be so impressively 


agreed upon. 
This facet of political life also 
points to the significance of 


another: namely, 
despite its alleged emphasis on 
soliciting support from minorities, 
of necessity has had to structure 
appeals to all strata of society—in 
this election ag in previous ones. 
It hag frequently been suggested 
that Mrs Gandhi was trying to 
create a Rooseveltian coalition of 
the economically and the socially 
less integrated. But such an elec- 
toral strategy, even if interpreted 
in these terms, is less novel than 
appearances would have it. For, 
this Has indeed been the classic 
politica] mobilization strategy of 
the Congress as movement. and as 
party. 


Tre distinctive contribution. of 
the Prime Minister—and this can- 
not be minimized—lay in her 
credibility, in her ability to 
engender acceptance of her integ- 
rity by widely differentiated and 
cross-cutting sectors of our people. 
The coalition argument also as- 
sumes that there was a majority 
unifled in its opposition to the 
minorities. The deliberate cultiya- 
tion of minorities, each of whom 
has grievances and special claims 
upon the nation, is indeed an 
appropriate strategy when one can 
predict that simultaneously fairly 
large sectlona of other groups will 
also vote for Congress—whether 
becauge of their ‘inherited’ politi- 
cal loyalties or their inertia. 


It has also been argued that 
where a population is so highly 


í 


stratified, with so little overlapp- 
ing among groups (Lie, ‘where 
distribution of resources ig cumu- 
lative, with those possessing one 
set tending still though undoub- 
{еу decreasingly, іо possess 
others as well) then any party 
which draws support from nearly 
every strata  proportionately—as 
there is indication that Congress 
does—cannot easily satisfy every- 
one. In other words, runs the 
argument, it is dificult to obtaln 
а meaningful consensus from sup- 
porters whose range of interests 
represent so wide а spectrum. 


Let us try to place this argu- . 
ment in some perspectivé: in vjew 
of the skewed distribution of 
resources in our society, any party 
wishing to obtain even a small 


| number of seats must necessarily 


cut across the narrow class divi- 
siong at the top of the social 
pyramid, and draw support from 
the great majority at the base. 
That the Congress made special 
appeals to 'the poor' should scar- 
cely be consid either surprising 
or particularly significant: the 
majority of the people in India 
are poor. A tradition of an escalat- 
ing socialist rhetoric has been 
complemented by relatively low 
levels of governmental regulations 
and performance; thus, the more 
socially and economically power- 
ful among Congress supporters 
have come to realize that they can 
live with this. 

Turning from ideology and 
appeals to organization, it may be 
noted that in all the past general 
elections, Congress was the only 
political party with a countrywide 
organizational network. This asset 
wag largely a legacy of its pre- 
independence stature ag a national 
movement. It was often credited 
with much of the unifled Congress' 
electoral success. 


= 


В. the 1971 elections, how- 
ever, because of the split within 
the Congress, a situation emerged 
in ‘which neither Congress (O) 
nor Congress (R) could command 
contro] over the countrywide net- 
work of contacts and offices. Thus, 
if previously this network could 


be conceived ^ as the political 
machine which could faithfully 
deliver its quota of votes, this 


advantage wag seriously impaired . 


during tbe last election. The 
absence of an intact organization, 
along with the sweeping success 
of the Congress (R) forces us to 
question whether indeed the poli- 
‘tical party, with all its concoml- 
tant organizational resources, is 
really crucial for the winning of 
an election. It is now no longer 


possible to attribute an automatic . 


organized political 
for obviously, Mrs. 


efficacy to 
machines; 


political party system . 
appear to arise from this. 


If, then, the Congress (R) was 
deprived of its established: organi- 
sational network, and if it had 
few grounds for laying unique 
claims for its ideology—that is, if 
we remove the two factors which 
are most commonly referred to as 
responsible for electoral success—— 
then what can- account for the 
overwhelming success of Mrs. 
Gandhi's party, and the failure of 
the others? 


E orii one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the overwhelm- 
ing response to Congress (R) was 
the fact that it was a reflection 
of deeply felt insecurity genera- 
ted by widespread instability. 'This 
instability took many forms in 
many areas of the country. and it 
seemed to threaten not only the 
political order but the private 
realm as well In addition, the 
need for a strong government was 
supported by the reaction to the 
fluid patterns of internal political 
relations, especially in evidence 
since 1967. Defections, which ex- 
hibited a steep increase during 
this period, were but one indica- 
tion of this type of instability, 
There appears to have been ex- 
tensive . revulsion against the 
debasement, of government, and 
what might be termed the com- 
_mercialization of politics. - 
though Congress can scarcely be 


said to have been immuné to this, 
the records of other parties, in 
which perhaps particularly strong 


.hopes of reform had been placed, 


demonstrated that little staying 
power or coherence could be attri- 
buted to them. 


Shifting our attention. from re- 


- flectiong on the nature of the elec- 


tion to some of its consequences, 
we find that. it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that what 
cleavages were created during the 
electioneering period are being 
smoothed over by a post-election 
mood that largely obliterates dis- 
sension. The period which imme- 


“diately follows an election is 


generaly congenial for tbe suc- 
cessful politicians. There is a 
tendency for voters—even those 
who opposed the party returmed to 
power—to take a benign attitude 
towards the elected. In this sense, 
elections, as such, sometimes per- 
form an integrative function. The 
potentia] support available to the 
Prime Minister today is likely to 
be greater than the sum total of. 
the voters who cast their ballots 
specifically for her. 


It is also apparent that the 
election strategy of the Con- 
gress (R) itself contributed to the 
task of integration. The immediate 
political pay off of garnering votes 
of apparently disparate minorities 
was calculated in terms of their 
contribution to electoral victory. 
But, simultaneously, this strategy 
has served an even more Over- 
riding national purpose: with 
maximum economy of effort it 
inducted—even if temporarily— 
the potentially alienated sectors 
into the national mainstream. The 
sting of exclusion from national 
attention, whether real or imagi- 
ned, is relieved, and a euphoric 
identification with the concerns of 
the organised national community 
ig thereby facilitated. This impor- 
tant integrative role of elections 
із decidedly as important, if not 
more so, as the task of selecting 


,the governors. 


Euphoria over the outcome of 
the elections, however, also carries 
with it heavy pressure for perfor- 
mance and fulfilment of electoral 


-æ 


promises. The election platform - 


upon which Congress- (R) stood 
was marked by vagueness. This 
vagueness permitted appeals to 
large sectors of our society, but it 
also encouraged the electorate to 
read ‘private preferences into 
public policies as yet unformulea- 
ted. Performance can be judged 
best in the light of specifled pro- 
grammes and targets. If this spe- 
cificity is lacking, obviously the 
elites maneuvrability 18 to some 
degree enhanced because the 
vagueness of their content is theirs 
to specify. On the other hand, it 
is quite likely that disillusionment 
and disappointment can quickly 
mount as demands proliferate in 
an uncoordinated and inorchestra- 
ted manner. 


It ought to be possible (now 
that the levers of power are 
under the firm control of the 


"Prime Minister's party), swiftly 


to place before the nation a speci- 
fied and targeted agenda thet shall 
be the focus of attention; achieve- 
ment of this agenda can form the 
record on the basis of which the 
next general election will be 
largely conducted. A political 
party which is swept into power 
on a mandate that calls for the 
abolishing of nothing less than 
poverty itself obviously needs 
time perspectives that are synch- 
ronized with levels of governmen- 
tal performance. There jg some 
relevance in drawing attention to 
the meaning of this year’s general 
elections, but more important, 
perhaps, is the contemplation of 
the design and scope of actions 
which can affect political survival 
at the next general elections. 


BP eos levels, moreover, 


will depend upon not only ra- 
tional calculations and а lucid 
grasp over societal valueg upon 


-which consensus exists; it will 


depend also upon the fashioning of 
instrumentalities that are sharp 
enough to translate policy choices 
into practice. The apparatus of 


_the party and the bureaucracy are 


pre-eminently important instru- 
mentalities, and what is done—or 
not done—about them will be res- 
ponsible for the performance of 
the political system over the com- 


ing years. At this point ш time, 
the options are open for change, 
and clearly these will not be fore- 
closed in the near future. Radical 
- innovation ig as much possible as 
is a phased and sequenced series 
of transformations in both the 
party and the bureaucracy. One 
needs to ask: will the instrumen- 
ta'ity for executing changes and 
promises remain constant? In 
other words, will the formula for 
action continue as before: the 
bureaucracy being entrusted with 
` the chief tasks; and the party 
. service by bringing in more tech- 
at al levels to accomplish its 
ends? 


n 


І. fact, there аге а number of 
courses open to the party at this 
juncture, and they are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. One alternative, is 
to use the bureaucracy as it is. 
The party continues to be subar- 


dinate to government, functioning © 


at best as a facilitative arm. In 
this case its influence may in 
.crease, but its power is likely to 
decline. It 18 also open to the 
government—as influenced by the 
party—to inject ihe bureaucracy 
with technical expertise, altering 
the composition of the higher civil 
service by bringing in more tech- 
nically competent men. 


Another strategy is to convert 
Congress into a highly disciplined 
and’ organised political party to 
oversee the implementation of poli- 
cies. This may be what Jagjivan 
Ram had in mind when, at the 
. beginning of April, he suggested . 
transforming “Congress into a 
‘cadre party which could spear- 
head changes which it legislated. 
The building of a cadre-led, mass- 
based party may, in time, increase 
the power of the party as the lat- 
ter imposes its own sense of direc- - 
tion upon governmental policies and 
administration. While the advant- 
ages are many, it is also possible 
tbat through this process it may 
come into conflict with govern- 
ment and administration, and thus 
eventually lessen its influence, 
even as it increaseg its power. 
Fina'ly, as another alternative, the 
Prime Minister may choose a 
group of specialized personnel to 
: operate ag a brains-trust or trouble- 


shooters. Obyiously, thig step could 


‘potentially alter the political sys- 


tem as presently constituted. 


I. 18 especially necessary now to 
remind ourselves that the Prime 
Minister's political survival was 
in serious jeopardy for most of 
her period in office. Equally nece- 
SSary, we need to acknowledge 


"that the very considerable poli- 


tical strength that now accrues 
to her has been the result of 
calculated and delicately calib- 
rated sets of appeals and ac- 
tions designed to demonstrate 
seriousness of purpose and the will 
to translate this into meaningful 
policies. Perhaps the Prime Minis- 
ters greatest, and possibly uncon: 
scious contribution lies in what 
hag amounted to а refreshing 
debunking of theories that have 
stipulated that vast and powerfu! 
lobbies of ‘vested interests сап 
“block the nation's progress toward 
a more equitable and just sdcial 
order. 


That nationalization of banks 
and the attempts to abolish privy 
purses have demonstrated the 
existence of latent mass appeal 


-for such measures is important 


enough. But, certainly, the'lack of 
a credible political threat from 
organised high finance and tih? 
préinces—and their incapacity or 
will to organise into an effective 
political oppoaition— demonstrates 
that the influence. and political 
base of those identified as ‘vested 
interests’ has been vastly over- 
rated i 


The most significant political 
fact of our time is surely this 
absence of organised interests that 
can ‘effectively dictate or defv 
broad-based national policies. 
There exist. today, as before, 
groups whose perceptions and 
interests may be feudal, but they 
are not horizontally organised 
enough to pose meaningful threats 
to national progress. It is appa- 
rent that whatever vested inte- 
rests do' exist, they can -be 
neutralised, evén over-run, within 
the existing political framework. 
To overestimate ‘opposition from 
these quarters may well turn out 
to be the most cardinal error of 
contemporary Indian politics. 
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А case study 
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RAJASTHAN, since independence, 
specially since the reorganisation 
of the States has remained under 
one party rule. The Congress has 
been in a majority but not in a 
dominant majority. There have 


been since 1947 only four Chief 


Ministers. Sukhadia.has been in 
unchallenged power since 1954. 
The politics of Rajasthan remains 
community bound. I have used 
‘community’ instead of caste be- 
cause the latter in the Rajasthan 
situation would not be quite the 


right description of the power. 


groupings there. For instance, 


Jats and Rajputs are both martial - 


‘races and they cannot be classified 
under the traditional caste cate- 
gories, There is too much of a 
mixture in them. The same is true 
of the tribals. | 


The-elections were a victory for 
the New Congress—but not for 
Sukhadia. The feudal chiefs did 
well-but their influence is diminish- 
ing. ‘The Jana Sangh was the 
most. vigorous opposition group 
but without the support of the 
princes it would have just got one 


f 
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seat (Kota) out of the five that it 
eventually got (the same pattern 
as in Madhya Pradesh). There is 
no Leftist group other than the 
New Congress. Тһе base of the 
New Congress has, changed and 
Indira Gandhi has emerged as the 
most popular national leader for 
Rajasthan electors. The new 


alignments would be within the 


New Congress. 


- 


The emergence of tbe Jats i8 
the- most evident factor in Rajas- 
than politics. Jats are, by and 
large, a pastoral martial commu- 
nity. They are the landholders, 
tenant—farmers, professional men 
(police and army) and in the last 
twenty years have moved to other 
professions. They are predomi- 
nant in the North-East and North- 
West of Rajasthan! They have 
been in, Congress since the be- 
ginning. During British rule 
there was a major antagonism 
between the Rajputs and the Jats, 
the former being landlords and 
the latter virile tenant-farmers. 
Many of the local Тат leaders led, 
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. played а minor role. 


mer territory, 


- 


rural agitations against the land- 
lords or feudal chiefs, i 


Today, the Jats are more pro- 
gressive and prosperous than the 
Rajputs. In politics, so far, in 
spite of their strength they have 
This has 
been due to many factors—the 
two most important being: (1) 
their-base is limited to the North- 
East and North-West of Rajasthan; 
(2) the first generation. of Jat 
leadership disappeared at the 
time of independence and the 
second generation is only just now 
emerging. А group of dynamic 
Jats—aware of the national issues 
and the formulationg of loca] poli- 
tics—a Ram Niwas Mirdha, a 
Nathu Ram Mirdha (a bit older) 
a Paras Ram Maderna, a Sumitra 
Singh' are just-coming to the fore. 
Of them, Ram Niwas Mirdha has 
already achieved national stature. 


Не ig also not community-confined.’ 


AN mid-term parliamentary poll 
of 1971 further strengthened their 
position. They achieved the defeat 
of all businessmen (the Birlas/the 
Somanis—two of them/the 'Тара- 
dias/the Morarkas/the Patodias) 
es wel] of the splinter’ Jat group 
under the BKD. The election in 


' these areas was fought on ideolo- 


gical grounds and under the ban- 
ner of Indira Gandhi. They also 


‘achieved the defeat of the House 


of Jodhpur in the latter's own for- 
Nagaur (with а 
majority of over 1 lakh votes). In 
Bikaner district the Jat vote was 
splintered but through their sup- 


port the Congress got the Ganga- , 


nagar seat. In the North-East and 
North-West of Rajasthan (the Jat 


area)-they gave a crushing defeat 


to the capitalists, to the feudal 
chiefs and to the BED. 


m 


The Jats radicalised Rajasthan 
роЧіісв more than ever before and 
«merged—along with the scheduled 


;castes—as the strongest gupporters 
cf Indira Gandhi. The overwhelm | 
ing success of Jats in their area of’ 


influence has given rise to. the 
emergence of a young Jat leader- 
ship which is ideological in orien- 
tation and non-antipathic to other 
communities. But to move for- 


ward and strive for leadership of- 


the New Congress would require 


the building of fresh alliances, 


- 


ideology-wise, regionwise and 
community-wise. 


Te Rajputs, who are about 
equal in number to the Jats (per- 
centage of population), are not 
united and have no identifiable 
all-Rajasthan lea . The 
Maharana of Udaipur cannot win 
votes in Bikaner, not even in his 
neighbouring district, Ajmer— 
which he calls his ‘second home’. 
The influence of royal personages 
from Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner is 
now getting ~diminished and is 
restricted only limited areas. 
The Yuvraj of Kota got in through 
the Jana Sangh and Jhalawar 
support (he ıs at the moment lost 
and bewildered). Bharatpur as 
we al] know went down like a 
house of cards (he has no sustain- 
ing interest in politics). Alwar 
would not enter politicg (engaged 
п deep meditation, and his son— 


‘though a good public speaker—is 


too ` preoccupied with theological 
studies). Jaisalmer ig in hig own 
area а nonentity. Probably, it was 
the last fight of the féudal chief- 
tains: they don’t have any staying 
power nor concern for the welfare 
of their limited community. (that 
is; the Rajputs). 


The Rajputs are already and 


will gradually become more lee- 


derless. They are. so scattered 
that except in parts of- Jodhpur 
and Jaisalmer they don't form a 
majority in any Assembly Consti- 
tuency (while the Jats form a 
solid bloc right from. Bharatpur, 
Sekhawati, Udaipurwati—in for- 
mer Jaipur State—to Bikaner and 
N.W. and N.E. part of Jodhpur). 
Sukhadia, who wanted to streng- 
then- himself through Rajput sup- 
part against the growing influence 
Of Jats said to a friend recently 
‘How can I help Rajputs when 


they are solidly behind Rajas and 


Maharajas,’ which in his language 
means how could he get the sup- 
port of Rajputs to counteract the 
growing influence of Jats when 
they were solidly tied to the latter. 
Rajputs are not that solidly tied 
tO any one and they will get more 
leaderless in future. This ig in а 
situation where the community ig 
getting “more impoverished, with 
little or no education and where 


the women still believe that they 


— 


should sit at home, move in purdah 
and do no work with their own 


hands for their own good (in . 


sharp contrast to Jat women who 
are the backbone behind the uplift 
of the Jat community). An ideo- 
logical leadership amongst the 
Rajputs (the Maharajas are few 
in number) needs to emerge tó 


_uplift the community. ` 


The most heartening thing of 
thig election was the awakening 
of the scheduled castes and, to a 
lesser but perceptible extent, of 
the scheduled tribes. They are 
the most numerous group in 
Rajasthan politics and they voted 
80% in favour of Indira Gandhi. 
They also this time broke away 
from their traditional leaders— 


whom the United Congress had’ 


wooed for support in all the ear- 
lier elections. It is on thig group 
that ‘Indira Gandhi had the most 
effective influence in Rajathan. 
Garibi hatao worked like a talig- 
man and did the trick, An analyst 
or а correspondent, who had just 
contacted thé traditional leaders, 
would have said that the opposition 
would  win—assuming that the 
mass of scheduled casteg would 
follow their traditional leaders, It 
is here that the correspondents 
went wrong. There was another 
phenomenon visible among the 


scheduled castes (also reflected in . 


the behaviout of scheduled tribes, 
Meenas and Gujjars) that they 
overtly either said to both the 
groups that they would vote for 


them or remained overtly disin- . 


terested while committed to vote 
for the party of garibi hatao. 


T+: mid-term parliamentary 
election has beaten all records of 
earlier elections in the spending 
of money. Sukhadia expressed 
this point well when he addressed 
a meeting of the Congress workers 
after the elections in these words: 
‘We told the capłtalists: "Why 


are you all standing from Rajas- 


than where you have invested no 
money. You would have had a 


better chance of winning if you. 


would have stood from Calcutta 
or Bombay where dt least you 
have started some industries”. 
And then added humorously 
‘Khair koi bat nahi. We forgive 
you all this, because during the 


т" 


elections you did distribute hand- 
some money. These are small 
mercies and we are thankful to 
you for them. 


Tre Mahajans—Banias (specially 
Oswals and  Maheshwaris) so 
closely identifled themselves with 
the multi-millionaires that they 
went solidly in favour of the op- 
position, They had functioned 
till now as the traditional leaders— 
specifically in rural areas and 
through their power to lend 
money. The influence of the 
money-lender with the rural popu- 
lation was broken this time. Even 
more than the Rajputs, the Maha- 
Jans were the most bewlldered 
community. At a number of 
places one could see signs of revolt 
against them by the impoverished 
Tural population for the high 
Tates of interest they charged 
(50% to 70%). The rural popu- 
lation at a number of places—and 
the number is increasing—are 
refusing to pay back the loans and, 
specifically, the interest charged 
on loans. At places, the younger 
sons of Mahajans are also revolt- 
ing and seeking new avenueg for 
investing thelr money, and leav- 
ing their homes and moving out- 
wards, 


These Mahajans were the back- 
bone of the Old Congresg and with 
the demise of the Old Congress 
their influence—specially in rural 
areas—would further diminish. It 
ig interesting that the majority of 
the Sarpanches in Rajasthan are 
from this group, and the rest 
divided between Rajputs and the 
Jats, Gujjars, Meenas etc. The 
Sarpanches from the scheduled 
castes or scheduled tribes are just 
minimal in number. 

After the elections, the Rajas- 
than Government announced in 
the 
powered commission would be 
appointed to examine the func- 
toning of Panchayat Raj Insti- 
tutiong in Rajasthan. One of 
the important terms of reference 
of this Commission would be to 
evaluate whether the Panchayat 
Raj Institutions have fallen into 
the hands of the higher-monted- 
propertied castes and, if во, 
whether the rapid development of 


Rajasthan could be 
through their leadership. 


Two other important aspects of 
this election were: 


(1) the tying up of local issues 
with national  issues—and 
for the first time в certain 
concern to debate national 
issues; and 

(2) the tying up of the interests 

a community with a 
rudimentary or а sophisti- 
cated ideology. 


Local issues were discussed but 
mostly in the context of larger 
national issues. For instance, two 
mills in Beawar are closed. There 
was а demand to open them and 


achieved 


thig demand was related to the 


national problem of unemploy- 
ment. In rural areas, the high- 
handedness of Mahajans was relat- 
ed to the) nationalization of banks 
and the hope that through na- 
tionalization easy credit facilities 
would be made avallable in rural 
areas. "There was a demand to 
install electricity for use in agri 
culture or the starting of new 
industries. Also, the listing of 
demands from the constituency 
which I studied showed a move 
from demands to satisfy personal 
or parochial needs to demands to 
satisfy regional needs, 


Ta віх national issues that 
were debated the most by the 
electorate were: 


(a) to remove or not to remove 
the privileges and privy 
purses of Rajas and Maha- 
rajas; 

(b) to nationalize or not to na- 
tionalize the banks (and the 
removal of the stranglehold 
of the Mahajans); 

(c) the fundamental rights and 
the removal of the right to 


property; 
(d) democracy vs. dictatorship 
(tanashahi); 
(e) Garibi 


Hatao vs. Indira 
Hatao; © 
(f) stability vs. instability of 
the Central Government. 


At every one of the meetings I 
attended a combination of these 


issued Was presented to the elec- 
torate by the speakers of both the 
contending parties, and there was 
a distinctly noble ideological rea 
ponse from the electorate attend- 
ing the meetings. For the frst 
time in the history of India, during 
electiong national issues had a 
local impact, and local issues got 
aggregated into national ones. 
This was healthy because now we 
can raise poverty as the biggest 
issue of India and get votes for it 
to solve the problem. 


f 


Т. ‘other phenomenon is the 
tying-up of the interesta of a 
community with а certain ideology. 
This happened on all sides, 'The 
community feeling is strong in 
Rajasthan. The Jats, the Gujjars, 
the Meenas, the Rajputs, the 
Mahajans, the scheduled castes 
and the scheduled tribes identify 
with their own community. But 
the significant thing is that the 
comparatively progressive  com- 
munities—the Jats, the Gujjars 
and the Meenas—have identified 
themselves with a radical posture. 
They feel that the interests of 
their community would be better 
safeguarded through a_ loosely 
termed ‘socialism’. The Jats know 
that power could lead to welfare. 
Their inclination ig to fight for 
power. Rajputs would fight for 
their chief; honour, glory and 
nothing else. Socialism they in- 
terpret as Stare Control that would 
provide them with facilities (irri- 
gation, electric power, tools, credit, 
fertilizers, market facilities, ade- 
quate price for agricultural com- 
moditles, transport, education, 
medica] assistance etc.), The dig 
tributive side of soclaliam ig not 
much of their concern at present. 
The Gujjars and Meenas though 
less demanding have come to 
believe that socialism will better 
their lives, Thus, the interests of 
the community have become 
ideological. Í 


‘The Mahajans on the whole are 
anti-soclalist. Socialism to them 
means usurpation of their liveli- 
hood—property, money, business. 
They are also more legalistic and 
strict upholders of property rights 
ag ‘enshrined in the Constitution’. 
The ideology they have evolved is 


status-quoist—the freedom of the 
Individual should be supported, 
the Constitution ought to be pre- 
served,  tanashahi (dictatorship, 
equated with the desire to amend 
the Constitution) should be check- 
ed. Everyone should be given op- 
portunities to develop and the 
State should not interfere in the 
development of each individual 
Again, the interests of the commu- 
nity have become ideological. 


Tre Rajputs ideologically are in 
an ambivalent position. Their 
mental horizons are confined to 
their past glory, and bravado takes 
the place of working for the inter- 
ests of the community. They have 
no fact The solidarity of the 
group is maintained through kin- 
ship. relationships and loyalty to 
the head of the clan, or a chief- 


tain or a Maharaja. The commu- А 


nity, apart from kinship feeling, 
ls splintered and divided. The 
internal animosities аге deep ahd 
persisting. Two-thirds of the Raj- 
put population of Rajasthan is 
blindly loyal to its respective head 
(the Maharara of Udaipur wields 
the loyalty of Rajputs residing 
in Udaipur—mostly Sisodias; the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur wields the 
loyalty of Rajputs residing -in 
Jodhpur—mostly Rathors; the 
Rajmata of Jaipur wieldg the 
loyalty of Rajputs residing in 
Jaipur—mostly Kachawas). This 


is the first splintering. There’ is - 


thus no over-all leadership avail- 
able even for this loyal two-thirds 
of the population. Furthermore, 
these royal houses do not pull 
along well with each other. This 
is the second splintering. So far 
they have failed to build any 
united front and even in this elec- 
tion the electoral victories were 
individual oneg rather than that of 
any party or the community as 
such. 'The other third of the popu- 
lation is just ambivalent. Those 
Rajputg who are functioning as 
officials are loyal to the govern- 
ment. This third also has no 
visible leadership. But, the majo- 
rity of Rajputg are impoverished 
and the traditional chiefs. can 
hardly cope with their problems, 


It could be said that the Rajputs 
are the most backward looking 


group that I encountered in Rajas- 
than. They have personal and 
kinship loyalties but no ideology. 
They also have no. sense of soli- 
darity ag a community which 
would allow them to function as 
an effective pressure group in 
Rajasthan politics. Here, the lack 
of an ideology.is a hindrance for 
it will not allow their interesis to 
be articulated, far less aggregated. 
The situation for the Rajputs 
would not remain static with in- 
creased education, growing  eco- 
nomic hardships, the disappearance 
of traditional leaders and with 
that blind personal loyalty. Ob- 
serving the rapid progress of other 
communities will tend to create an 
urge to turn themselves into an 
interest-fulfilling community. Here 
is a potential that may move to the 
extreme Left. | 


s scheduled casteg and to. a 
lesser -degree the scheduled tribes 
have become conscious of their 
poverty. They took the garibi 
hatao “slogan of Indira Gandhi 
seriously. If she has built a 
charisma in Rajasthan it is within 
this community. The common 
response of theirs was ‘Indira 
Gandhi garibi hataigi, vo hamare 
sath hav. There are hardly any 
leaders of scheduled castes in 
Rajasthan. In earlier elections, 
they followed the lead of their 
feudal chief, or- d prestigious 
Mahajan of the locality, or one or 
two scheduled caste loca] leaders 
in the Congress The two who 
have local influence are: Amrit 
Lal Yadav and Bhikka Bhai. There 
is "no all-Rajasthan scheduled 
caste leader. Moving away from 
the former two attachments they 
have found- a leader in Indira 
Gandhi. No Rajasthan leader can 
move thig community as much as 
Indira Gandhi can. In this 
sense and through their support 
she will have a blg say in State 
politicg and specially in Rajasthan 
politics, 


In - comparison, - the ` scheduled 
tribes still have feudal affinities— 
specially in Udaipur Dungarpur 
and Banswara region (the area of 
the Bhils). 'The Bhils are on the 
ancient emblem of the Maharanas 
of Udaipur. They still consider 


themselvse the protectors of that 
State, the friends of Rang Pratap 
and close to the Rajputs, and a 
warrior race. Though of short 
stature there is considerable affi- 
nity between the Bhils and Raj- 
puts—in their customs, marriages, 
feasts and festivals. There ia a 
movement for inter-marrtage bet- 
ween the two. The latter are 
proving more conservative in this 
than the former. The position of 
the Bhils ig as ambivalent as that 
of the Rajputs. But the image of 
Indira Gandhi—as the protector of 
their tribe—ia just beginning to 
impress them. 


The very-tying-up of the inter- 
ests of respective communities 
with a certain ideology will loosen ` 
the parochial community ties and. 
draw the attention of these differ- 
entiated communities to economic 
and social issues, that cut across 
individual community interests 
and create. a new sense of identi- 
fication that is beyond the commu- 
nity. This conversion procesg is 
taking place in Rajasthan, albeit 
slowly, but in the near future the 
varied communities to safeguard 


~ their respective interests (which 


are economic, social and political) 
will continue to play-an important 
role in Rajasthan politics. 


Tre -party-wise position in -the 
mid-term parliamentary poll in | 
Rajasthan looks favourable to 
Sukhadia (1967—12: seats!, 1971—14 
seats) but he did not do that welL 
He lost all three seats in his own 
home State of Udaipur. The feu- 
dal chiefs won all the seats, ex- 
cept Bharatpur, which they con- 
tested (Jodhpur, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
Kota, Udaipur, Jhalawar plus 
Tonk). The’Alliance (SSP) candi- 
date lost the Banswara seat by- 
just over 1000 votes in a situation 
where the Cong-O candidate (mem- 
ber of the Alliance) got 16,154 
votes and thus led to the defeat of 
the Alliance-SSP candidate. . The 
table given indicates the strengths 
of each party since 1952. 


The whole South and South- 
Eastern part of Rajasthan showed 


1. It imually won JO sas in the 1967 
elecuons — and. two later on the by 
elections. 


an 


TABLE 











-— 1957 1962 1967 1971 
Seats contested % of votes Seats contested ° % of voles Seats contested Seats ed 
uus И URS a ace) 

Congress 22 (19) 53.9 21 (14) | 81.5 20 (10)--2* 39.9 23 (14) 

Swatantra - Es 10 ( 3) 18.1 15 ( 8).—1* 27.4 ( 3) 

Jana Sangh T) 11.0 11( 1) 9.3 6 ( 3—1* 9.9 ( 4) 

PSP 2 (—) 1.1 Y М 1 0.1 " 

SSP a x 6 (—) 3.7 5 (—) 3.3 : 

CPI 3 (—) 4.8 5 (—) 2.9 1 (— 0.3 

СРІ (М) i " s. $s 3 (—) 2.5 

Others 2 (— 1.6 9 ( 1) 3.9 10 0.2 T 

Independents 23 ( 3) 27.6 49 ( 3)- 24.5 62 ( 2) 16.4 ( 2) 
Total: 60 (22) 100.00 - 111 (22), 100.00 116 (23) 100.00 


й *The New Congress won two seats later in byc-elections; one from the Swatantra and the other from the Jana Sangh. 


ee 


considerable influence of the Jana 
Sangh and the Maharana of Udai- 
pur (three seats in Udalpur Divi- 
sion) one in Kota and one in 
Jbalawar. The Udaipur city seat 
was given by the Alliance to the 
Swatentra, but not having any 
obvious candidate to nominate 
they were influenced by the Jana 
Sangh to put up a candidate that 
belonged to the Jana Sangh (not 
knowing that he belonged to it). 
Thus the Jana Sangh got five (not 
four) out of the nine opposition 
seats; the Swatantra got two (not 
three—Jaipur and Tonk seats) and 
two went to Independents (Maha- 
rajas of Jodhpur and Bikaner). 
The Jana Sangh won three seats (in 
Udaipur) through the active assis- 
tance of the Maharana of Udaipur. 
The Jhalawar seat it got through 
the assistance of the Maharaja of 
Jhalawar. Only the Kota seat 
(which ig a stronghold of the Jana 
Sangh) it got on itg own strength. 
Out of the five seats, only. one can 
be credited to the Jana Sangh’s 
own efforts. - 


The Swatantra Partys position 
has dwindled. The majority of 
Rajmata Gayatri Devi has come 
down from 1,90,000 (in 1962) to 
- 90,000 (1967) to 50,000 (1971). The 
Tonk seat was won by merely 1835 
votes. The royal house of Jaipur 
had no influence in the constitu- 
encles that were in the erstwhile 


- 


Jaipur State, viz, Sawai Madho- 
pur, Dausa, Sikar and Jhunjhunu. 
The two independents, the Raj- 
mata of Jodhpur and the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, also did not show any 
influence in the constituencies fal- 
ling in their former States. The 
Rajmata of Jodhpur who entered 
the elections for the first time got 
in by merely 20,000 votes and, 
what ig more, out of the eight 
Assembly constituencies she lost 
in six. 

Overall, the New Congress fared 
well in these elections, that is in 
relation to the resources and in- 
fluence that the Alliance and op- 
position mobilized, (the coming 
together of all the opposition par- 
Нев; the joining of the Rajas and 
Maharajas with the opposition; 
and the availability of enhanced 
resources both financial and by 
supporting canvassers to the candi- 
dates of all parties. The capital- 
ists, six in all, who stood and lost 
helped in the financing of other 
opposition candidates.) 


The achievements or failures 
can be seen from varied points of 
view. The New Congress gained 
in Rajasthan (enhanced seats from 
12 in 1967 to 14 in 1971 and won 
122 out of 184 Assembly constitu- 
encies? carried out a successful 





a. The figures indicate that tho Congress 
had a majority in 122 out of 184 
constituencies. This time the votes were 
aggregated and counted Assembly-wise. 


* holding operation against power- 


ful odds; showed the diminishing 
influence of the old rulers; Sukha- 
dia’s position weakened (lost 3 
out of 4 seatg in the Udaipur Divi- 
sion—his home base); Jat influence 
in Congress became more powerful 
(all the Jat seats won over by the 
New Congress and the BKD splin- 
ter Jat movement was wiped out); 
Rajas and Maharajas won in all 
places except Bharatpur but with 
diminished margins. None of 
them—except the Maharana of 
Udaipur could sway the results In 
constituencies which were in their 
old territory. 


The problem of minorities in 
Rajasthan is primarily concerned 
with Muslim votes. Out of a 
total population of 1,88,24,820, 13 
lakhg are Muslims (1961 Census). 
Two-thirds of the Muslim votes 
went to the New Congress. Out of 
the remaining 1/3rd, the majority 
abstained. A few went to old 
rulerg (Jaipur-Jodhpur). The Jana 
Sangh people said that the rulers 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner remained 
independent to get Muslim votes. 
The inclusion of the Jana Sangh 


, Into the Alliance lost the latter a 


large number of Muslim votes. 
After the election, Gayatri Dev! 
gaid ‘I am totally sécular and can't 
work with the Jana Sangh’. 


The Alliance was not a well, 


knit group. It- had по common 


35 


platform except Indira hatao on 
which to fight. Contradictory 
ideological postures disheartened 
the cadre of each party. There was 
a fair amount of in-fighting bet- 
“ween the electoral managers of 
one party and the workers of 
another. The more vigorous parties 
of the Alliance tried to get as 
many seats as possible (by any 
means). The Jana Sangh was the 
strongest of them all in organiza- 
tlon, cadre strength and strategy 
of election. The Swatantra revolv- 
ed around. the Rajmata of Jaipur 
just to fight the election. The 
Cong-O had no organization worth 
the name and the only seat they 
got allotted—in Ajmer—depended 
heavily on the influence of their 
local candidate. The SSP bargain- 
ed but dire to lack of resources and 
scattered pockets of influence 1t 
could not put enough pressure to 
get itg voice heard. Its workers 
were the most demoralized of all 
by the formation of the Alliance. 
Тапа Sangh workers worked for 
candidateg of all Alliance parties 
with varying degreea of fervour. 
The Jana Sangh leaders candidly 
admitted after the elections that 
the Alliance candidates belonging 
to other parties would not have 
won without the support of their 
cadre, and also that their cadre 
could not work with tbe same 
.fervour as they worked or would 
have worked for their own candi- 
dates. (Sukhadia very shrewdly 
picked up this issue when he said 
at a number of election meetings 
that he would have understood 
Jana Sangh workers strongly сап- 
vassing for their own candidate 
but he just could not understand 
their fervour for the others.) 


The unsuccessful haggling and 
bargaining led to tbe breakaway 
of the BKD from the Alliance (at 
an early stage)?; it also led to a 
situation where the Alliance gave 
a seat to one party (in Alwar to 
Cong-O; in Udałpur to Swatantra) 
but in both cases the candidate 


3. Kumbha Ram Arya described the 
leadership of the Alhance after this party's 
breakaway from the Allmnce — as ‘petty 
minded, small time opportunists, who 
are out to grab power, unmindful of 
the larger mterosts of the working people’ 


that got nominated was a Jana 
Sanghi. There was cross-fighting 
between Alliance parties (it hap- 
pened between the Cong-O and SSP 
in Banswara and Ganganagar; and 
between the Cong-O and Jana 
sangh'at Barmer). This created a 


.feeling which came out clearly 


from different party spokesmen 
after the elections. The BRD col- 
hded with Alliance candidates in 
six constituencies. The Alliance 
in fact was a loose electoral align- 
ment with no integration at any 
level, organizational or ideological 
Even joint campaigning was not 
that effective. Apart from haggl- 
ing for seats, there was the con- 
stant attempt by the Jana Sangh 
to strengthen its support base at 
the expense of another party. The 
real tusse] here was between the 
Swatantra party and the Jana 
Sangh and the leaders of both the 
parties were convinced after the 
elections that the Allance harm- 
ed them. The Jana Sangh has now 
declared that Н will ‘go it alone’. 
The Swatantra’s fate depends on 
what Rajmata Gayatri Devi de 
cides to do. 


Ti. Swatantra and probably the 
Cong-O would opt for a merger of 
existing parties into a single party 
with а single programme and also 
a common ideology* The Jana 
Sangh and SSP do not accept this 
alternative. Both of them went 


‘out of the Alliance aa soon as the 


elections were over. The Jana 
Sangh wanted that other Alliance 
parties should merge with it on its 
own programme and ideology. 
The others would not.5 The Cong-O 
has been wiped out in Rajasthan 
and has no local base anywhere. 
Its leadership is also old and fad- 
ing. The SSP right from the 
beginning was unhappy about this 
Alliance and the elections have 
eroded itg thesis of an anti-govern- 
ment posture for its own sake. It 
has had an agonising reappraisal 
on thia issue at an all-India leve]. 


4. The Maharaja of Bikaner has suggested 
the formation of a now party. 


5. Some of the feudal chiefs may join the 
Jana Sangh. The Scindia has already been 
(акеп in the Executive Council of the 
апа Udaipur, Jodhpur, probably : 
war Kota may support that party. 


Its attitude in Rajasthan will 
depend on whether an anti-govern- 
ment posture wins (Raj Narain) 
or a Socialist alliance posture 
wins (Limaye-Fernandes). So far 
as one could see, it will go it alone 
in Rajasthan for the only slgni- 
ficant Leftist group in the State 


ig the New Congress, which is in 


power. 


WW ош the assistance of the 
rulers, the Jana Sangh—the 


' strongest of the Alliance—would 


have looked badly mauled (one 
seat in Kota). The leader of 


. the Jana Sangh in Rajasthan 


claimed that Rajmata Gayatri 
Devi would not have won without 
its support. The Rajmata of Jodh- 
pur and the Maharaja of Bikaner 
used Jana Sangh cadre support. In 
these electiong the winning of nine 
seatd by the opposition depend on 
mutual support given by the Jana 
Sangh and the old rulers to each 
other. The other Alliance groups 
did not count. But the Rajmata 
of Jaipur, the Maharaja of Bika- 
ner, and Maharawa] of Dungarpur 
(leader of the Opposition in the 
Rajasthan Assembly, - Swatantra 
MLA and father-in-law of Bika- 
ner) said after the elections that 
the rulers were secular and would 
never join the Jana Sangh. The 
Rajmata of Jodhpur (specially her 
son, Gaj Singh), the Maharana of 
Udaipur, the Maharao of Kota and 
his son, the Yuvraj of Kota, do 
lean towards the Jana Sangh. 


The Gwalior royal family is 
putting pressure on these latter 
princes to join the Jana Sangh. 
At the same time, tbe Maharawal 
of Dungarpur asserts that he will 
never allow the Maharao of Kota 
(his 'dear friend") to Join the Jana 
Sangh: Не also says that he will 
send hig second son to impress 
upon the Maharana of Udaipur not 
to join the Jana Sangh. The Maba- 
гапа ig the most ambivalent of all 
the rulers of Rajasthan.  Uptil 
now he had tacitly supported 
Sukhadia by keeping withdrawn 
from politicg and allowing Sukha- 
dia to build his base in Udaipur 
Division. Sukhadia earlier and 
even in this election treated the 
Maharana with respect. Sukhadia 
talked with him before the elec- 
tions suggesting that he should not 


x 


enter politics. The Maharana first 
remained ambivalent ` and then 
jumped into the fray. He won in 
Udaipur. Some of the ruling chiefs 


would welcome the formation of a 


new single opposition party. The 
Jana Sangh and SSP will not help 
them to do that. Single handed 
they can only help to diminish 
their influence. They do not have 
the staying power nor a firm base, 
nor the organization, nor the cadre, 
nor an ideology that supports the 
interest of any community in 
Rajasthan. Support on the basis 
of personal loyalty (‘malikpana’) 
cannot last long. For the next 
five to ten years the politics of 
Rajasthan will be the politics of 
the New Congress. 


Tre role of mass-media in the 
elections hag not been studied in 
depth. Did the transistor—which 
has now extensively spread to 
rural areas—help to build the 
‘mage of Indira Gandhi? In rural 
areas one Often heard the com- 
ment: ‘Ek hawa hi esi chali’. That 
‘hawa they call ‘Indira һаҹа’. 
What is the explanation for it? 
In gome rural areas Indira Gandhi 
is more well known than even 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Апа Indira's 
image got identified with ‘garibl 
hatao’. How did this happen? 


° What method of mass-communi- 


cation did the trick? Ап analysis 
of radio programmeg from AIR 


station, Jaipur, does not indicate . 


any special propaganda building 
the image of Indira Gandhi. She 
spoke only twice before and after 
the elections There was по 
special propaganda material. No 
time was given to any party for 
political talks. The news were by 
and large factual with only a 
slight bias—like saying something 
you do not -want to, emphasized 
in a parenthesis, There wag no 
attempt at image building. After 
the elections, a select interview 
showed that people voted for 
Indira Gandhi and not the cand! 
date of the New Congress. In 
some areas people had not even 
heard of the candidate. 


Sukhadia’s resignation has come 
ag a great surprise to many. The 
political circles in Jaipur were 
agog with all manner of guesses: 
Tndira hag removed him’; ‘he left 


because he wanted to give an 
opportunity to a younger man; 
‘he resigned as a ploy to strengthen 
himself; ‘he wants to go to the 
Centre’, ‘he is tired and just wants 


to retire’. - No one really knows: 


the inside story. Some guestimates 
could be made on the basis of the 
analysis given above. 


First, Sukhadia did not fare well 
in the mid-term parliamentary 
poll and he temporarily lost his 
base in Udaipur; 


Second, the Jatg have won an 
overwhelming victory in the same 
elections and defeated most of the 
affluent and prestigious opposition 
candidates; 


Third, the scheduled casteg and 
tribes, the most numerous of the 
communities of Rajasthan, showed 
that they had broken from the 
influence of the traditional leaders 
(who were the ack bone of the 
old Congress) and established а 
direct linkage with Indira Gandhi. 
Her electoral influence’ № 
Rajasthan, in consequence, got 


м. 


strengthened; 


Fourth; Sukhadia had functioned 
through astute political manipula- 
tion of different communities and 
j The resulta of this elec- 
tion had left no great scope for 
him to reject one aliance and 
build another to his advantage. 
Thus, over the new power factors 
he had less manoeuvrability; 


Fis, ideology has never been a 
strong point with Sukhadia. He is 
basically pragmatic. On the other 
hand, politics in India has taken a 
sharp Leftist turn. This is a-func- 
tion of our present socio-economic 
condition. ‘Garibi hatao’ is not 
only a slogan (which it was for 
the old Congressmen) but an 
ideology which has to be turned 
into programmatic action. A new 
symbiosis is taking place. The old 
heterogenelty ig dead. Where the 
old Congress represented the 
entire cultural, linguistic, reglonal 
and caste heterogeneity of India, 
today's New Congress is trying to 
build up painfully a homogeneity 
of ideology and action for this 
terribly impoverished country. The 
new electoral support base of 
Indira Gandhi demands homo- 


geneity of outlook in a constitu- 
tionally pluralistic system (where 
different parties could contend for 
power). This is not Sukhadia's 
forte. He could turn Left (as he 
did in most of his election 
speeches) but he could only act 
Centre. These perceptions are 
visible in Sukhadia’s speech to 
resign (he called it the “nner 
urge’ and a genuine desire to bring 
a younger person—ideologically 
speaking—as the Chief Minister) 
and in Indira Gandhi’s desire to 
have a man who was in line with 
her own thinking and dependable 
to her programme. 


Sixth, the electiona were coming 
soon and the pressure from the 
Centre must have been there to 
change’ the leadership before the 
election so that the new man 
might have the choice of hig own 
candidates in the next Assembly. ~ 


SS һаа had a long innings. He 
did much for the development of 
Rajasthan and gave the State a 
certain stability. But the prob- 
lems of Rajasthan were running 
faster than him Some of his 
friends pulled him back He was 
brought up in a different genera- 
tion that believed. in gradual 
change. India 1s past gradual 
change. Its problems are enormous 
—of poverty which id hunger, 
malnutrition, unemployment, sick- 
ness galore, jumping population 
growth which consumes much of 
what ig produced, a certain callous- 
ness to suffering. And in this 
situation also a slow rate of 
growth,  unutilised production 
capacities, criminal wastages and 
conspicuous consumption, lack of 
managerial skilis supremacy of 
amateurs in policy making, gallop- 
ping sub-standard education, ime 
lessness that is fathomless, and a 
general sense of apathy.and im- 
potence. In these conditions a 
new generation emerged—commit- 
ted and impatient. No centrisi 
attitude could cure these ills or 
allow the country's pace to move 
at а slow steady rate. May be 
one would like to think that the 
biggest reason for change of 
leadership wag to give an ideo- 
logical heave—a new dynamic push 
in a fairly smooth static situation. 


nete action 


KARUNAKARAN 


` AFTER the recent electoral vic- 


tory of Mrs. Gandhi and her party, 
there ig such a rush of commen- 
tators and political analysts who 
want to praise and glorify her that 
one is reminded of an event in 
nineteenth century Kerala when 
a Maharaja built a light-house. On 
that occasion, a large number of 
poets wrote various verseg in praise 
-of the achtevement of the Raja. The 
Raja, in turn, gave the poets lavish 
gifts in appreciation of the poems. 
The most creative poet of the day 
was silent. The Maharaja met him 
and asked him why he was not 
writing on: the light-house. Не 
Immediately wrote two lines which 
meant: ‘The lighthouse is 
wonderful I must have my share 
of money. Taking him ag the 
model. I can also conclude this 
article with the comment: ‘Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and the Congress 
(Sanjiva-led-Congress, to quote 


~~ 


A.LR. Jargon) are wonderful Give 
me my share of spoils.’ 


In fact, there ig nothing wonder- 
ful in this spectacular victory of 
the Prime Minister. In the years 
immediately following the 
achievement of independence, 
when the Congress wag at the 
height of power, one theme of the 
commentators and the scholarg on 
Indian politica wag that there ex- 
isted a ‘one-dominant-party’ sys- 
tem in India. In 1967 the tone was 
different. At least one commen- 
tator wrote on the 'Jana Sangh as 
a phenomenon’. In his article I 
was taken to task for having sug- 
gested in an article in the SEMINAR 
that the Jana Sangh was a region- 
al party confined to the north 
western parts of India. The Jana 
Sangh, we were told, wag a grow- 
ing-party and a party of the future 
in all the States of India. The 
1867 elections produced another 


corament also. It was that India 
was disintegrating. According to 
those who held this view, some 
parties like the communists, who 
wanted the Jana Sangh to be ban- 
ned, emerged as the significant 
rising power in Kerala and Ben- 
gal while in Delhi, U.P. and 
Madhya Pradesh the Jana Sangh, 
which wanted the communist 
parties to be banned, emerged as 
the rising power. To add to this, 
in Madras—now Tamil Nadu—and 
in the Punjab, the DMX. and the 
Akalis which were frankly region- 
al in character, came to power. 
Thus, all the factorg which were 
conducive to the disintegration of 
India were present after the elec- 
tions of 1967. | 


Now, a new situation presents 
itself after the 1971 election. India, 
unlike the neighbouring countries 
of Asia and many African coun- 
tries, has achieved political stabi- 
lity and cohesion, Only а few 
steps have to be taken towards 
social revolution and a higher rate 
of economic growth. If China has 


Mao’s thoughts, we have Indira_ 


Gandhi’s thoughts On foreign 
affairs, a handsomely produced 
book of Dinesh Singh has already 
come out. It lg a pity that he is 
not again our foreign minister! 
But the country does not have to 
worry because Mrs Indira Gandhi 
is at the helm of affairs. _ 


Is it all that simple? If the 
earlier one-party dominance theme 


. and the disintegration theme of 


1967 are proved wrong, one can- 
not rule out the possibility of the 
optimistic, and opportunistic, ana- 
lysis of the present situation going 
wrong. At best what one can say 
of the long-term effects of the 1971 
election is that by providing poli- 
tical stability at least in the imme- 
diate present and by a certain 
degree of political mobilization for 
-progressive causeg it hag achieved, 
it hag opened’ up new vistas for 
social revolution and economic 
growth. As Gandhiji used to say, 
peace achieved by stability with- 
out the accompaniment of other 
desirable developments is the 
‘peace of the grave’. In the pre- 
sent context in India it will not 
only be the grave of the aspira- 


tiong of the people but also the 
ambitions of those who are in 
power. i 


How can the opportunity offered 
by the elections be used by those 
who are in power and steps be 
taken for concrete action? ` 


One important pre-requisite for 
implementing a radical programme 
in the face of opposition from dif- 
ferent levels is for the leaders and 
the party to have a clear ideology. 


-The vote to the Congress in this 


election was clearly a vote against 
reaction. But for the Swatantra, 
the Jana Sangh and the Organisa- 
tion Congress allying themselves 
and taking a well-defined and posi- 
tive role in favour of reaction and 
conservatism, Mrs. Gandhi could 
not have had this landslide victory. 
In that sense it wag a nega- 
tive vote—a rejection of conservat- 
ism and reaction. But what is 
positive about it? The represen- 
tativeg of the ruling Congress and 
particularly Mrs Gandhi gave a 
few maxims about bank national- 
isation,. its impact, abolition of 
privy purses and amendments to 
the Constitution. There were some 
Vague suggestiong about social 
revolution, social change and so 
cialism. . But, at no- time was 
a clearly-worked out, consistent 
ideológy presented to the peo 
ple. Neither the election mani- 
festoes of the Congress Party 
nor the President's addresg to the 
Parliament suggest the inaugura- 
tion of the new era. 


The purpose of pointing this out 


is not to suggest that a neatly 


worked out theoretical and bookish 
ideology could serve any purpose. 
But there should be some vision 
about the goyernment's internal 
and foreign policies and some 
general line suggesting their sense 
of direction. In practical politics 
it is not always possible to act 
strictly on the basis of ideology. 
Occasionally some compromises 
and alterations have to be made 
and there have been rare occasions 
when even great leaders threw 
their theories overboard -and re- 
placed them by new ones because 
the former were unrealistic. It 
should be remembered that it is 
one thing to make alterations and 


it is entirely another thing not to 
have an ideology. Pragmatism 
for the sake of retaining power is 
nothing but opportunism and in 
the history of the modern world 
no one hag beaten the social 
democrats in rank opportunism. 


It was a pity that in the Con- 
gress under Nehru, only he put 
forward fresh ideas, However, he 
chose wrong persons to implement 
them so far as domestic affairs 
concerned. His Finance 


John Mathai, Deshmukh and T. ^T 
Krishnamachari—would have been 
chosen to similar posts by the 
British Government in India. On 
foreign affairs also, Nehru was the 
spokesman. But he was also the 
Foreign Minister who wag trying 
to implement his ideas. Nehru 
knew that foreign policy was in- 
terrelated to domestic develop- 
ments. He even kept the Chief 
Ministers informed of the major 
trends in foreign policy and world 
affairs. Our present  Forelgn 


-Minister, Swaran Singh, has no 


field of specialisation. He is a 
jack of all tradeg_ Give him any 
portfolio—food, railways, defence. 
home—he would perform equally 
well in any one of them. 
Such a Foreign Minister will also 
find it difficult to give an analysis 
of world trends and Indian reac- 
tion to them in a manner intelli- 
gible to ambassadors, Ministers 
and the Chief Ministerg of States. 


A: present there is a better 
accumulation of facts in different 
ministries and on an official level 
a more systematic analysis of 
them than in  Nehru's time. 
But the political analysis has to 
be done by political leaders. Only 
they can formulate policies based 
on factg supplied to them and on 
the political understanding of the 
people. This is completely lack- 
ing in the Congress Party. Neither 
the party leaders inside the gov- 
ernment or outside are working on 
these lines. But, unless this is 
done, the victory of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi in the last election will 
mean nothing. Neither Jagjivan 
Ram nor Sanjivayya is a centre 


‘of ‘ideas. The Prime Minister, 


herself, is a political technocrat 


and not a political thinker. There 
are no Fabians in the .Congress 
Party. 


Wi nat would be the basis of a 
new policy and new ideology? 
This is to some extent answered 
during the election campaign by 
Mrs. Gandhi herself by the state- 
ment that the country should 
move to the Left of the Centre, 
How far Left? Nationalisation of 
a few industries and the banks 
and the development of heavy 
industries in the public sector are 
the routine channels of the ad- 
ministrators and political leaders. 
This gives them power for patron- 
age But one question which is 
never raised 1s this: ‘who should 
Pay and make the gacrifices for 
the development of the country?’ 
Terms like ‘Left, ‘Centre’ and 
‘Right have some meaning in 
India although they do not have 
the same meaning in this country 
‘as they have in some of the indus- 
trially advanced countries. 


In India, language, minorities 
and caste are major problems. А 
new ideology for the nation should 
take into account these Indian 
realities, Neither foreign experts 
nor Indians trained to think only 
within the western framework 
can help in the working out of 
an ideology which will take into 
account all these problems. Fresh 
thinking and a capacity to reach 
bold conclusions in an original 
manner are needed. Neither Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi nor some of the 
people around her—the spurious 
cosmopolitans whose ignorance of 
this country 1s matched only by 
their willingness to give advice on 
all matters—have displayed any 
capacity to grapple with these 
typically Indian problems and 
develop an ideology which will be 
a combination of the Left-of-the- 
Centre line in western terms and 
а revolutionary approach to the 
solution of India’s unique problems. 


This takes us to two other 
problems; how would a social base 
and a party machinery be built up 
for the successful implementation 
of a new radical programme? The 
New Congress came into being as 
a result of the split in the old 
Congress. It was not bullt up as 


a result of social and political 
struggles. 'The members of the 
new party were also not selected 
on the basis of their allegiance to 
any definite views. When the 
split took place, many of them 
chose the new organisation be- 
cause Indira Gandhi was in power. 
These are not the ideal conditions 


for а revolutionary party. 


1... us take the social base first. 
There 1з practically no peasant 
movement behind the party. The 
most significant trade unions are 
also not with the party. There 
are, of course, some student orga- 
nisations behind it. The major 
section of the low  castes—the 
underprivileged sections of the 
society—and some minorities like 
the Muslims, who had their own 
grievances, are with the Congress. 
They have, however, no definite 
objectives 


But, undoubtedly these are great 


sources of revolutionary power 
and, in the Indian context today, 
ıt is idle to expect these minority 
groups to evolve а consistent 
soc.al and economie philosophy. 
But, it is also unnatural to expect 
these groups not to funttion com- 
munally. The leaders of these 
communities belong to the privile- 
ged sections of the: society and 
they wnl, after a certain stage, 
try to retard the formulation and 
implementation of a radical pro- 
gramme. This 1s already the case 
of the Muslim League and Indira 
Gandhi's certiflcate to it that it is 
not а communal party in a State 
like Kerala is not based on facts. 
If the Harijans work as a group 
ünder Jagjivan Ram's leadership. 
they may, under certain circumst- 
ances, support radical measures; 
but, under other circumstances, 
the leaders of that group with 
their vested interests, may func- 
tion as a break on any radical 
step. 


In these circumstances it is im- 
portant to have a golid social base 
for the party and this should be 
built up by people with a clear 
vision in regard to social and eco- 
nomic questions. 


While those who can be the 
sources of power inside the party 


are confused and badly organised, 
the well-organised vested interests, 
who are conscious of their techni- 
ques of actions, are trying to 
entrench themselves inside the 
party. It is true that some of 
them had made their investments 
in groups which were hostile to 
Mrs. Gandhi But they are not 
foolish enough to put all the eggs 
in that basket. They have some 
eggs in Mrs. Gandhi’s basket also. 


So far as the social base 1s 
concerned, the picture is this: 
well-organised vested interests 
have entrenched themselves in 
some sections of the new Congress 
Party and other citadels of power 
which are nominally headed by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi and there 1з 
an unorganised and amorphous 
group of people with her who can 
be the sources of power for radical 
action. 


It is signiflcant that when there 
was masg political mobilisation 
during the last elections 1% was 
this ill-organised amorphous group 
which won the battles But, in a 
parliamentary group such а group 
can be very passive when there are 
no elections. Struggleg like strikes, 
hartals and other methods were 
used by Gandhi to sustain the 
mass base of his campaigns. In 
Kerala and Bengal, the commu- 
nists use similar tactics today. The 
results are sometimes disastrous 
but not always so. To take an 
instance. In Keralg the peasants 
could behave as if the land re 
forms Bil was valid, and take over 
the lands even when the courts 
declared some of its provisiong to 
be unconstitutional There can be 
many other achievementg if mass 
action — sustaing а legislative 
measure, 


Ha. comes the importance of 
the machinery of the party. And 
nothing is more ill suited to per- 
form the task of initiating a social 
revolution than the present organi- 
sational machinery of the Congress. 
There ig по restriction to гіз 
membership. Defectorg from other 
parties were welcomed by its 
leadership, and very often they 
were rewarded. Those who are 
occupying important positiong in 
the party will, generally, give up 
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one of the world’s ` 
` largest fertilizer 
complex in public sector . 
offers complete range of 
services on fertilizers `` 
and chemicals 


India's dudo: undertaking in the field of fertilizer Industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of india Limited is one of the largest - 
.producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in the world. 5 


"HOW BIG IS ЕСІ? ЕСГв five functioning units at Sindri 9 
. Nangal (Punjab), Trombay inet gir Gorakhpur (U.P.) and | 
(Assam) hhve.the installed capacity o f half а million tonnes of plant plant 
nutrients. This will rise to over two s tonnes when additional six 

plants under construction go on stream, . 
CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is one of the féw orgiisations in the 
world to develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer VN 
so vital to the industry. . 


рія TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOG LOGY — Backed by i ts intensive R&D 
pee a e has now = its own know- and 
capability aag six to eight modern fertilizer 

planta at а time and an print to the final commissioning 

stage. 


"— —rÓ— of sales outlets and 
promotional activities, FCI covers now ша 80 per cent of the МЕТЕ 
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_ ` | ` FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
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their positions in favour of some 
lucrative posts in the government. 
There are no party schools worth 
the name. And there is no autho- 
ritative Journal of the party which 
educates its members’ and gives 
expression to the programme and 
policies of the party. 


The present leaders of the party 
are using government journals 
апа publications, the All India 
Radio and the publications of such 
organisations ag the Planning Com- 
mission to propagate and explain 
their views. Even in one-party 
States, these publications and 
journals have their own limita- 
tions. That is why the party runs 
journals and publications indepen- 
dently of the government. India 
“Ig not a one-party State. Nor has 
the dominant party system retur- 
ned to this country. In many 


Stateg the Congress Party is not. 


in power. It is difficult to say how 
‘ye Congress Party will fare in 
she next elections in many States. 
Under these circumstances, there 
are limitations on the machineries 
of the State apparatus. -They can- 
not be exclusively depended upon. 
One may, however, add that they 
have useful functions to perform 
in countries like India. But they 
have to be supplemented and 
superseded by non-official publica- 
tions. 


М элу wil.be wondering why I 


am enumerating all these pre- 


requisites for the successful laun- 
ching of a radical programme- by 
Mrs, Gandhi’s party and its mem- 
bers while they have mo intention 
of performing any such tasks. 
Whether they have or not, the 
impression conveyed to the electo- 
rate is that they have. In view 
of this fact, the party and. its 


government cannot escape from 


some of these tasks. 


Of course, it is fully realised 
that these tasks can only be limit- 
ed No one imagines that a vast 


: revolution is contemplated by the 


ruling party. No revolution ts 
undertaken without а  revolu- 
tionary movement. India has not 
undergone it during the-past few 
years, The movement started by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi was for the 
implementation of a limited radi- 


—– 


са] programme. · It started from 
above. But to sustain itself it had 
to have some base below. What 
ig maintained here is that that 
base cannot be exclusively built 
by the State apparatus. 


Mi агу with all xs limita- 


tions, one cannot ignore the fact 
that the only all-India party in 
the country is the ruling Congress. 
In the immediate future, that is 
the only political force which 

perform some radical taskg for the 
whole nation. This takeg us to 
another question How can na- 
tional politics and regional poli- 
tics be at least reconciled if not 
co-ordinated. Like the Akalis, the 
D.MK may also decline as a poll- 
tical force. Even if these regional 
parties decline: in strength, one 
cannot ignore tbe fact that poli 
tical forces in different parts of 
India have moved in different 
directions. From ап  all-India 
viewpoint, Kerala and Bengal are 
the two regiong where the politica 
have taken a shape quite different 
from that of other States. Here, 
the most well-organised  conser- 
vative forces are represented in 
the Congress Party. The Marxist 
party, which is the first largest 
party in both the States, repre- 
gents the most well-organised 
Tadical movements. In Kerala and 
Bengal; al] parties other than the 
Congress and the Marxist are of 
no consequence. One significance 
of this election is that it hag ex- 
posed the weakness of other par- 
ties in these two States. 


It has also exposed the weak- 
ness of innumerable other parties 
in other States: This is a healthy 
p E 


and after the elections, 
some leaderg of the rultng party 
conveyed the impression that 
by defections, the use of the office 
of the Governor and by other 
methods, they would try to replace 


ruling party at the Centre can 


afford to be self-confident and 


allow other parties to rule in the 
States. Of course, even in the 


РА 


Centre it should not do anything 
to prevent another party coming 
to power. This is the essence of 
democracy. Neither the President 
nor the Governor should go beyond 
the spirit of the Constitution to 
help the party in power at the 
Centre. The floor of the Assembly 


in the State should be the forum. 


for determining whether or not a 
particular party or government 
enjoys confidence of the legislature. 


Oirer partieg should also follow 
some conventions. Any effort on 


the part of each of the coalition. 


parties to expand its strength is 
understandable; but it should not 
be its immediate and only 
objective. — 


And, parties like the Marxist 
party should also realise that they 
have to function within an all- 
Indian framework. They must 
re-examine their assessment of the 
use of parliamentary institutions 
in India and their concept that 
the government of any State, 
under their leadership, is primarily 
an instrument of struggle. Unless 
this is done there cannot be any 
reconciliation of national end re- 
gional politics and if there 1s no 
reconciliation and if there is a 
fight to the finish, it ig not the 
Marxist who will win in India. 


The most important impact of 
the recent elections is that. it 
has indicated that democracy has 
staying power in India. In prac- 
tice, many of the extreme Rightist 
and Leftist parties have accep 
this by participating in the poli- 
tical” processes provided by the 
Constitution. But in theory they 
have not done so. It they do so 
in theory as well, it will strength- 
en Indian democracy. Even then 
the democratic elements in the 
society will have to meet the chal- 
lenges posed by the . extremists. 
As they are confined to the fringes, 
it k not difficult to meet their 
challenges. 


From the viewpoint of meeting 
these challenges also, the domi- 


. nating elements in Indian political 


life—represented by the ruling 
Congress Party under Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi—should move from empty 
slogans. to concrete action. 
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- committees? The Cultural Revolution is regar- 


ded ag а triumph of Mao's “риге, uncompromising 
and radical’ policies, but why are persons, who 
were the most active leaders of the Cultural 
Revolution and who seemed to symbolise the 
party's ‘pure’ line, being systematically liquida- 
ted under charges similar to those levied 
against Liu Shao-chi and hig supporters? Why 
is tthe order of precedence of the politburo 
members constantly changing? Why is it that 
, even after the formation of the party commit- 
` tees, leading cadres in the provinces are des- 
cribed by their position in the revolutionary 
councils? Why 1з it that in the change from 


. the revolutionary committees to party commit- 


tees, In at least 9 cases, persona apparently be- 


- longing to the Lin Piao faction have been dis- 


graced or demoted? Why is it that army com 
manders, who had shown sympathy and even 
support for Liu Shao-chi during the Cultural 
Revolution, have not only retained their posi- 
tions but even gained promotions? - 


In world affairs, too, Peking has been pre- ~ 


dictably unpredictable. The excessive reactions 
of the Cultural Revolution have been succeeded 
by a new flexibility, hitherto umsuspected, an 
opening towardg the United States and a vigo- 
rous drive for a seat in the Security Council 
and for the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with a wide range and variety of countries. The 
new stance in China’s foreign policy needs to 
be studied and analysed in depth.  - 


The present turmoil and uncertainty in inter- 
national relations makes it all the more impera- 
tive for India to be informed of the current 
developments in China in order to evolve suit- 
able responses. It is time that Indian observers 
and scholars took a good and close look at China 
and analyed dispaselonately what is happening 


there. 


This isgue has been organised by the Ingtitute 


- 


` of Chinese and Japanese Studies, Delhi Univer- 


sity, and we hope it will help in clearing some 
of our thinking op China. 
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Nw style 


MIRA SINHA 


IT is by now accepted as fact that 
China's foreign policy has indeed 
entered a new phase. If а drama- 
tic confirmation were needed, it 
has been supplied by the surprise 
announcement of President Nixon's 


. forthcoming visit to Peking. 


How this new phase is to be 
evaluated depends largely on how 
the writer approaches China 
Therefore, it is essential to 
clarify the assumptions and the 
approach with which this writer 


embarks on the precarious task of 
analysing Chinese foreign policy. 


Briefly, the underlying assump- 
tion ig that contemporary China 


is a peculiarly unique pheno. 


menon, that in dealing with it one 
is dealing with a nation and a 
people that live according to cer- 
tain internal compulsions In ғо 
doing, Maoist China refuses to 
accept those ‘objective’ forces and 
events which, in the West, are 
seen as exercising a deterministic 


influence over State behaviour, 
and China seeks to replace these 
by new concepts. In order to do 
so, China (or should one say 
Mao?) begins at the very begin- 
ning by questioning all theortes 
of human nature which are also 
the philosophical source for the 
personification of the State, and 
for theories of the supremacy of 
‘national interests’, the goal of 
power, etc. The substitute. offer- 
ed is the continually developing 
law of class struggle, the Marxist 
view of the State as the creation 
of the capitalist classes, a new 
concept of power and the legiti- 
macy of wars of ‘national libe- 
ration’, 


І. order to ensure this, Mao 
attempts to transform the images 
and values of man, seeing in this 
the only real guarantee that the 
desired objectives may be achiev- 
ed. Yet, Mao is not a utopian, 1n 
that he does not expect men and 
societies to make the ‘great leap 
forward’ from the old system to 
the new, merely by the accept- 
ance of Marxism-Leninism, In- 
stead, he accepts the reality of a 
long and «tortuous transitional 
period in which the view-points 
and methods of the new system 
have to be applied and advanced 
if the new goals are to be realised. 
The Maoist concern, therefore, is 
with manipulating change, res- 
tricting State behaviour, accept- 
ing the existence of class 
contradictions even within a 
socialist society, etc, in order to 
ensure the future realisation of a 
communist society. 


China and Mao may well be 
attempting the impossible and 
may well revert to the accepted 
norms of State and human be- 
haviour. At present, however, 
China has not yet begun to move 
away from this revolutionary 
world view. During this Maoist 
phase, I believe, we should 
attempt to interpret China accord 
ing to its own formulations and 
its own framework, while keep- 
ing alert to signg of fundamental 
compromise with these revolu- 
tionary principles. Such an 
approach is, of course, open to 
dismigss] on the charge that it is 


too simplistic, too trusting and 
too uncritical However, as a 
social scientist, I find it impossi- 
ble to dismiss the Maoist experi- 
ment out of hand, merely on the 
grounds that this has never hap- 
pened before or that a broadly 
similar Soviet experiment has 
failed. ` 


Since no one approach can be 
said to be the only valid or real- 
istic approach, I leave the task of 
critical analysis from accepted 
western assumptions to others, 
while attempting only to extra- 
polate and apply the Maoist frame- 
work, style and methodology, to 
China's foreign policy. 


China maintains that the 
principal concern for all socialist 
countries must be to advance the 
international communist move- 
ment, ‘Therefore, the universal 
aim for all socialists 1s the over- 
throw of imperialism, ag a system. 
According to Maoist methodology 
and in foreign policy terms, the 
principal contradiction is still 
between the oppressed nations and 
the imperialists However, im- 
perjaliam today, is a two-headed 
creature—the ‘U.S’; and 'social- 
imperialism’ ag represented by the 
USER. U.S. imperialism however, 
is viewed as being on the decline, 
while social-imperialism is begin- 
ning to rear its head. Im addi- 
tion, ‘social-imperialism’ . being 
‘revisionist is a ‘Tenegade’ and a 
‘traitor’ to Marxism-Leninism and 
threatens to corrupt the ‘revoli- 
tionary stream. Thus, according to 
Mao, in order to fight imperialism 
it is first necessary to struggle 
against revisionism. The princtpal 
enemy is therefore both the USSR 
and the U.S. 


An according to Maoist 
formulations; the general prin- 
ciple which: must guide both the 
international communist move- 
ment and foreign policy is that 
of proletarian internationalism, 
which, put simply; means Ње 
unity of all socialists; fraternal 
relations between socialist coun- 
tries and the proletariat of the 
world; and a recognition of the 
significance of the anti-imperialist 
revolutionary struggles of the op- 


pressed peoples and nations. The 
strategic principle for foreign 
policy however, is that of slight- 
ing the enemy strategically while 
respecting him tactically. d 


. In other words, China acknow- | 


ledges the basic weakness of the 
socialist countries, and is conse- 
quently advocating that the anfi- 
imperialist struggle be conducted, 
not on the battlefield, nor by eœ- 
nomic means but principally by 
diplomacy plus ‘people’s wars’, In 
this situation the foreign policy 
tactic is that of the United Front, 
namely, to ally with all forces that 
can be united with on the basis 
of common concerns while retain- 
ing the initiative, and the willing- 
ness, to deal with present ‘allies’ 
who may be potential reactionaries 
and enemies. 


"E hus the mode of interaction 
between States has to be defined 
on the premise that the role and 
the rights of the State have to be 
strictly curtailed. The State, in 
Maoist terms, has to be accepted 
only in ‘tactical’ terms, but denied 
ın strategic terms; it is the 
people and not the State who are 
‘actors’ in the international sys- 
tem. Consequently, Maoist dic- 
tum denies that a State can have 
national interests which reign 
supreme. Instead, the State is 
granted only limited legitimate 
rights, such as the right to full 
sovereignty over its territorial 
area, and the right to exercise 
such privileges as are granted to 
Stateg even within the present 
‘capitalist’ inter-State system. 


The foreign policy of socialist 
countries, therefore, ig no mare 
than a tactical adaptation of the 
general line of the international 
communist movement to the can- 


temporary realities of the nation 


State system, and is only one 
means of carrying on the essential 
class struggle. 


In brief, the role of foreign 
policy is to advance the inter- 
national communist movement; to 
deal meaningfully only with the 
real ‘actors’, Le, the socialist coun- 
tries and the peoples of other 
countries; and to deal with non- 
socialist States as a holding ope- 
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ration, a form of clasg struggle, 
without granting these units more 
than tactical importance. 


‘The foreign policy of our Party 
and Government’ ` declared Lin 
Piao at the 9th Party Congress in 
April 1969, ‘is consistent. But, 
from the outside, it hag not ap- 
peared to be so. Indeed, Chinese 
foreign policy appears to have 
gone through several phases. For 
instance, in 1950, the decision to 
lean to one side; in 1954, Peaceful 
Co-existence; in 1957, the East 
Wind prevails over the West 
Wind; in 1963 the Chinese alter- 
nate general line for the inter- 
national communist movement, 
etc, Furthermore, because of the 
internal turmoil in China, the 
period from 1966-69 ig an unchar- 
tered period which gave rise to 
certain deviations and  aberra- 
tions from Maoist formulations 
and the Maoist style. 


Given Peking’s obsession with 
maintaining the appearance of 
consistency and its farreaching 
sense of privacy, we are not yet 
provided with sufficient details of 
the difference between the Mao 
Tine’ and the Liu ‘line’ to pin- 
point and assess these aberrations 
in the fleld of foreign policy. This 
hampers a careful evaluation of 
the present phase of Chinese 
foreign policy. Indeed, the whole 
of China's foreign policy since 
1949 wil have to be reviewed in 
the light of Sino-Soviet polemies 
and the  Mao-Liu controversy 
since these represented the strug- 
gle between an ‘incorrect’ or 
‘revisionist line’ and the ‘correct’ 
or ‘Maoist line’. 


ШЕ. to the 9th Party 
Congress in April 1969, Lin Piao 
went on to explain that China’s 
foreign policy is ‘to develop rela- 
tions of friendship, mutual assis- 
tance and cooperation with 
socialist countries on the principle 
of proletarian internationalism; 
to support and assist the revo- 
lutionary struggles of all the 


oppressed people and nations; to. 


work for peaceful coexistence 
with countries of different social 
systems on the basis of the Five 
Principles of mutual respect for 


territorial integrity and sovereign- 
ty, mutual non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other's internal 
affairs, equality and mutual bene- 
fit and peaceful coexistence, and 
to oppose the imperialist policies 
of aggression. and war.’ 


According to this formulation, 
China’s, foreign policy is not one- 
dimensional ог  uni-linear. In 
order to analyse Peking's foreign 
policy behaviour, these three 
strands of foreign policy, the 
ordering of priorities, the limits 
and principles within which each 
strand operates, and their simul- 
taneous development have to be 
kept in mind. 


T һе 1960s was the decade of 
Sino-Soviet polemics, pertaining 
to issues fundamental to the 
advance of the international com- 
munist movement. The basic 
issues were whether the nature of 
umperialism could change given 
the destructive nature of nuclear 
technology; whether relations with 
the imperialists could be based on 
peaceful coexistence as the Soviets 
interpreted it; whether the ulti- 
mate struggle could be determin- 
ed by peaceful competition instead 
of by war; that was the- principal 
world contradiction; what path 
should be followed in the tran- 
sition to socialism, etc, On all 
these issues China dubbed the 
Soviet leadership to be 'revision- 
is? and ‘renegades to socialism. 
By so doing it destroyed the 
erstwhile ‘socialist camp’ and 
transformed it into a Soviet ‘bloc’ 


Today, the only countries that 
China recognizes as socialist are 
North Vietnam, North Korea, 
Albania and, perhaps, Rumania. 
There are as yet no signs that 
China is attempting to create a 
monolithic camp such as had exist- 
ed earlier. While upholding that 
Mao  Tse-tung's thought is the 
‘Marxism-Leninism of this era’, 
Peking Has not institutionalised 
this or given Mao the status 
earlier enjoyed by Stalin. Instead, 
it accepts and encourages the ele- 
vation of national leaders’ into 
supreme national symbols. For 
instance, the role of Kim Il Sung 
in Korea or of Ho Chi Minh in 


Vietnam is not subordinated to 
that of Mao. 


Peking also accepts national 
varieties in building socialism, 
albeit on the basis of the univer- 
sal tenets of Marxism-Leninism. 
This means, in essence, a refusal 
to compromise with imperialism 
despite technological advances 
and national weakness; the insis- 
tence on armed struggle; the 
courage to fight a war, even a 
nuclear war, should the imperial- 
ists resort to one and no denial of 
the legitimate rights of any State, 
however small. The unity among 
socialist countries can, according 
to Mao, be a loose one in structural 
terms, but must be an intimate 
one in ideological terms. Mutual 
exchanges must be conducted on 
the basis of full equality; conse- 
quently, the National Party of 
any Опе State cannot determine 
the general line for other parties 
and States. In addition, the 
Maoist style demands that the dis- 
tribution of the economic cake be: 
so undertaken as to give more to 
the socialst countries than to 
others. 


In the past two years, it 18 signi- 
ficant that the only visits under- 
taken by the Chinese Premier 
outside China, have been to 
‘fraternal’ North Vietnam and 
North Korea. There hag been 
a marked increase in Chinese 


aid to both | these countries, 
particularly to Hanol, and 
unqualified support for their 


goals of national liberation and 
unification. The convening of the 
‘mini-summit’ of the Indo-Chinese 
people last year, brought about a 
subtle transformation of the poli- 
tical scene in South East Asia. 
The Vietnam war has been merg- 
ed into the united struggle of the 
Indo-Chinese people, with the 
NLF, the Pathet Lao and the 
Khmer Rouge all professing mu- 
tual support for each other’s indi- 
vidual struggles, while China 
provides the ‘reliable rear’. 


This demonstration of  prole- 
tarian internationalism and of 
shared though separate goals indi- 
cates that peace in Indo-China 
would be settled in a manner very 


` Cultural Revolution. 


different from that which ig anti- 
cipated. It should not be Nixon 
and Chou who decide the shape 
of things to come, but the actual 
protagonists themselves. In other 
words, a Viet Nam agreement, a 
Cambodian agreement and a 
Laotian agreement should pre- 
cede a Sino-US meeting and the 
convening of a Geneva Confer- 
ence, The emerging pattern 
seems to be one between separate 
and eq entities with no overt 
‘big brother’ role for China. .How 
this wil be  institutionalised, 
while remaining functional, re- 
mains to be seen, 


"E ese have been four broad 
phases since 1949- in China's 
manner of support for such strug- 


° gles. The first called for open 


armed struggle on the Chinese 
pattern; the second at Bandung 
and after declared that 'revolu- 
tions were not for export; the 
third, rather shadowy, was the 
attempt after 1858, to support 
armed struggles and communists 
in opposition to the Soviet insjs- 
tence -on peaceful transition to 
socialism and itg use of neutral 


‘States as allies; as for instance in 


the case of Peking’s support for 
Bagdash and the Algerian FLN. 
The fourth existed through the 
It revealed 
an undifferentiated support for 
most dissident or people’s move- 
ments, as well as for splinter 
parties within the parent Com- 
munist Party. 


The current: Chinese attitude 
reveals both sophistication and a 


high measure of realism. The’ 


basic principle ig that revolutions 
must be home grown for 'if a 
people do not want revolution it 
cannot be imposed on them from 
outside. Secondly, Peking recog- 
nizés that there are ‘wars of 
resistance' (аз the Viet Nam war 
is now called) of ‘national libe- 
ration’ (the unifled struggle of the 
Indo-Chinese people, and of the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion), armed struggles such as in 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, India, etc; and the ‘strug- 
gles’ of the proletariat against 
domestic reactionaries or revision- 
ism; and finally the ‘struggle’ of 
peoples and nations against U.S. 


imperialism and social imperial- 
ism, eg, Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia, е 


While all these deserve support, 
according to China, direct support 
is to be given only to those that 
are ‘genuinely Marxist-Leninist 
and to those that are on the verge 
of victory as, for instance, the 
Viet Nam struggle. The others 
must struggle on their own 
China’s support can only be in- 
direct in that China must continue 
the global struggle against impe- 
rialism, Since 1969, China has 
very critically appraised those 
communist parties that call them- 
selves M-L. In Lin Piao's report 
and after, no such parties are 
specifically named, and China no 
longer applauds those parties 
which it had hailed in the late 
1960s, for instance, the Naxalites 
in India (despite China's none too 
normal relation with this country). 


Peking today gives open support 
only to the Indo-Chinese and the 
Palestinian struggleg and continues 
to recognise the PLO mission in 
Peking. It has condemned the 
‘Che Guevarists’ of Ceylon who 


were not M-L by its criteria, and 


hag maintained a discreet silence 
on the Bangla Desh freedom 
movement, perhaps because it is 
undeniably “а peoples movement 
directed against domestic reactio- 
naries, ‘In brief, it appears un- 
likely that China will set itself up 
as a command centre for revolu- 
tions elsewhere as the Soviets did 
In the 1930s. 


7. ТЕР to Maoist formulation, 
as mentioned earlier, relations 
between socialist countries and all 
others can be conducted only on 
the basis of the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence. 


This has been the most evident 
strand of Chlnese foreign policy 


-since 1969. Peking has, since then, 


not .only mended its diplomatic 
fences where it could, but has 
furthermore exchanged diplomatic 
relations with some 30 countries in 
all five continents. The list in- 
cludes -seven members of NATO, 
Austria etc; and several Arab 
African and Latin American coun- 
tries. Turkey, Iran, Australia, 
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Japan, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
etc, are in the process of negotlat- 
Ing with China or of reappraising 
their relations with Peking and, as 
early as October 1968, Peking had 
offered to establish such relations 
with the U.S. 


W hile this advance is undeniably 

dramatic, the meaning and limits 
of this normalization should be 
carefully considered. Briefly, it 
means limited tactical cooperation 
against а common enemy, with no 
abatement of the class struggle. It 
means therefore that no such 
State can become an ‘ally’ of 
China. And it demands the self- 
restraint in State behaviour that is 
implicit in China’s interpretation of 
the Five Principles. All the agree- 
ments that China hag concluded 
eo far have demanded recognition 
of Peking as the ‘sole legitimate 
gcvernment of China’ even though 
the actual wording has differed. In 
turn, Peking has offered full sup- 
port for the ‘national sovereignty 
and territorial integrity’ of the 
other State, and for the struggle 
against ‘super power’ intervention. 
This is the basic formula advan- 
ced by Peking which is supported 
by Peking’s assertion that it will 
behave as a ‘great’ or ‘super 
power’. 


.Peking has also seemed willing 
to rectify its relations with India 
on this pattern, and there has been 
a distinct lessening of its hostility 
towards India, despite the crisis in 
the sub-continent, 


Seen in this perspective, the 
forthcoming Nixon visit to China 
shrinkg in significance. By Peking’s 
definition, the Sino-US relation- 
ship cannot approximate to 
‘detente’ or ‘collusion’ or any other 
such intimate relationship. It 
constituteg only a part of Peking’s 


"calculated, rational and systemati- 


zed foreign policy schema. In 
short, Peking is prepared to deal 
with Washington on a limited 
business-like basis of give and 
take. It wil not desist from 
opposing the U.S. where it func- 
tions as a 'super power and an 
‘imperialist. A warning to this 
effect was contained in Mao’s 
statement of 20 May, 1970, call- 
ing upon the people of the world 
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i. "nite and defeat He Us 


aggressors and all their running 


dogs. 


Moreover, Peking has made it 
amply clear that it will not com- 
promise on Taiwan or on the issue 
of. Chinese representation in the 
U.N., both of which are legitimate 
rights and therefore non-compro- 
misable, It has, however, care- 


- fully separated the international 


aspects (the U.S. military presence 
in Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits) 
from the domestic aspects of the 
Taiwan problem, Some statement 
in recognition of this by the U.S. 
will be demanded -by China. - 


Both these issues are linked up 
with China's new eagerness to 
take its lawful place in the U.N. 
Last year’s vote on the Albanian 
resolution won a majority for the 
first time but failed to get the 
required two-thirds vote. There 
seems little doubt that Peking 
will be seated in the U.N. this year, 
either because the US. will no 
longer treat this matter as an 
‘Important question’ or because 
China will be able to muster the 
necessary support. If Taiwan is 
'expelled' or leaves the UN of its 
own volition, the ground will be 


prepared for the U.S. to treat it. 


as an internal matter for China. 


Te is one jarnng note in 
Peking's policy of peaceful exist- 
ence; its -harsh criticism of the 
revival of Japanese militarism. 
This too ig combined with over- 
tures to Japan—increasing trade 
and an affer to normalize rela- 
tions,” provided Japan ceases to 
support Taiwan. To speculate in 
keeping with the Maoist style, it 
seems probable that if Japan were 
to do so, China would reciprocate 
by offering to conclude a non- 
aggression treaty with Japan and 
would reinforce this with a ‘no-first 
use’ of nuclear weapons declara- 
tion. 


The most striking difference 
between looking at China’s foreign 
policy from a ‘realist’s’ point of 
view and from the Maoist pers- 
pective is the obvious one, name- 
ly, peaceful coexistence which 
seems most evident and most signi- 


ficant but is by Maoist calculation, 


l 


the least so in substance, Revolu- 
tion’ said Mao, ‘is the main trend 
in the world today’ and it is this 
on which Mao claims he is build- 
ing the future not only of China 
but of all mankind. 


{С шай how China be- 
haves, now that it hag been granted 
the status of a great power, will 
be of decisive importance. In the 
New Year's Day editorial this | 
year, China declared that it would 
never behave like a great power. 
By its own protestatiohs, there- 
fore, China must carve out a new 
style of State behaviour if it ів 
not to be accused of selling out 
the revolution. In its main aspects 
this would call for: ; 


(a) no creation. of a Chinese 
^ ‘bloc’ qua military bloc; 
(b) no imposition of pro-Chinese 
governments in neighbour- 
ing countries by forée of 
arms, or by manipulation of 
domestic politics; 

no use of U.N. forces or 
machinery to control dissen- 


(c) 


sions within or between 
smaller States; 
(d) no adherence to great 


power agreements which 
deny smaller States what 
the great powers have, such 
as the . non-proliferation 
treaty; | 


no participation in Big-Five 
Ineetings as а general rule; 
(f) no military ‘alliances’ with 
` non-socialist States; : 
(8) no extensive or continuing 
territorial claims on nelgh- 
bouring States; 
(h) a transformation of the U.N. 
in keeping with China's sup- 
port for the equality of all 
States however small, and 


(1) no indulgence in sabre rattl- 
ing, gun boat diplomacy or 
nuclear blackmail 


If this sounds like a tall order, 
it is only what Mao has set up for 
China, and has promised the re- 
volutionary people of the world. 
The seventies will be the decade 
in which to judge whether China - 
is or is not revolutionary by its 
own standards. 


(e) 


MANORANJAN MOHANTY 
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THE cultural revolution began in 
China while the Socialist Edu- 
catlon Movement was going on. As 
early as December 1964, Mao had 
declared in a meeting of the Cen- 


tral Committee of the Communist | 


Party of China (CPC):  'The 
main target of the present 

ment is those Party persons `іп 
power taking the capitalist road’ 
He came to this conclusion after 
earlier campaigns for resisting 
non-proletarian trends had failed. 


On November 10, 1965, Shan- 
gha's Wen-hui Pao carried an 
article by Yao Wen-yuan attack- 
ing the playwright and Deputy 
Mayor of Peking, Wu Han, for his 
play, The Dismissal of Hai Jui. 
This launched the movement in 
the cultural field. Early in 1966, 
cultural revolution work-teams 


I. Lin Piao, Political Report to the Ninth 


(Appendix to the CPI-M Polit- 
buro Statement of May, 1969) p. 25. 


were gent to Peking University. 
But soon Mao discovered that they 
were not carrying out his line, On 
May 16, Mao sent a ‘Circular’ 
laying’ down the guidelines for the 
new movement. The youth of the 
Peking University responded to 
his call in great numbers. The 
Peking Municipal Party Com- 
mittee headed by Peng Chen was 
the first to be reconstituted in 
June. During this time, Red 
Guards in large numbers started 
the mass criticism_of the ‘revision- 
ist line. The CPC Central Com- 
mittee met in itg Eleventh Plenary 
Session and on August 9, 1966, 
adopted a 16Point Decision on 
‘the ‘outlook, strategy and tactics 
of the cultural revolution. There- 
after the movement was extended 
to the national level, 


From the winter of 1966 to the 


-spring of 1967 there was an 'ad- 
verse trend’. Anti-Maoist forces 
had the upper hand in some places 
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of the 


like Shanghai. This led to violent 
clashes between different groups. 
Responding to Mao's call that 'the 
People's Liberation Army should 
gupport the broad masses of the 
left’. The PLA intervened in Shan- 
ghai on January 23, 1967. Not until 
April 1967 was the superiority of 
the Maoist forces over the strength 
of the opponents clear. Soon after 
that, new organs of power started 


coming up all over the country. 


The Revolutionary Committees 
were composed of revolutionary 
cadres, the PLA and represen- 


“tatives of revolutionary masses. 


Heilung kiang (Manchuria) was 
the first province to establish this 


“new organ of power on January 


31. 1967. The last of 29 Revo- 
lutionary Committees were set up 
in Tibet and Sinkiang on Septem- 
ber 5, 1968, 


The Enlarged Twelfth Plenum 
CPC Central Committee 
met in October, 1968, to gum up 
the experiences and named Liu 
Shao-ch’i as the ‘hidden traitor, 
renegade and scab’. In April 
1969, the Ninth Congress of the 
CPC passed the party's new Con- 
stitution and started the process of 


party reorganization by electing: a. 


new Central Committee and a 


. Politburo presumably loyal to the 


Maoist line. ‘Thereafter, prepa- 
rations were made at the grassroot 
level to rebuild the party. After 
the commune level Congresses 
were held, Provincial Party Con- 

were called. The first 
Provincial Party Committee was 
elected in Hunan in December 
1970. Ву the end of June 1971 


Party Committees were formed in: 


24 provinces, autonomous regions 
and municipalities. 


| ere mass criticism on ideo- 
logical issues and party reorgan- 
ization to get rid of ‘revisionists 
were the main features of the cul- 
tural revolution, The Maoists 
discovered а new form of struggle 
in this movement, 
February 1967: ‘In the past we 
waged struggles in rural areas, in 
factories, in the cultural fleld and 


we carried out the socialist edu-- 
cation movement. But ali this, 


failed to solve the problem because 
we did not find a form, a method, 
to arouse the broad masses to 


Mao said in. 
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expose our dark aspect openly, in 


an all-round way and from below. , 


W in thig brief account of the 
course of the cultural revolution, 
let-us now turn >to some of the 
different interpretations of this 
movement. It is not necessary to 
discuss the imputational theory of 
L. La Dany who described it as 
the ‘decline of yet another Chinese 
dynasty. Few have taken this 
view seriously. Robert Lifton’s 
explanation that Mao wanted to 
achieve ‘revolutionary immortal- 
ity’ also does not have a socio- 
political perspective. One’ view 
of the cultural revolution which 
has a number of advocates des- 
cribes it as a factional power 
struggle. ‘The Soviet critics who 
share this view call Mao a petty 
bourgeois anarchist whose clique 
tried to usurp power with the help 
of the army. This struggle looked 
liké an army coup d'etat to many 
western observers who are fami- 


.liar with army take-overs in the 


‘third world’, This kind of ex- 
planation should be accompanied 
by some further querries. Did the 
rivalry between the two groups 
arise out of personal, regional or 
professional conflicts or did they 
represent different political lines 
on socialist construction? 1з the 
Chinese PLA just like any other 
professional army? 


There is ahother explanation 
from the  structural-functional 
perspective. Some authors believe 
that all systems undergo a steady 
process of  institutionalisation. 
According to them, socialist sys- 


tems are no exceptions to this. 
When the Chinese socialist sys- - 


tem got increasingly routinized, a 
section of the political leadership 
apprehended that their revolu- 


‘tionary goals were being compro- 


mised, According to this view 
Mao wanted to resist this trend by 
launching the cultural revolution.’ 


It should be stated here that the . 


theory of institutionalisation is 


widely questioned today. In the. 





2. Ibid. p. 26 

3. L. La Dany, : Mao’s China : the Decline 
of a Foreign Aflatrs XLV 
No. 4, July 1967. 

4. Robert J. Lifton, Revolutionary Immortality 

5. Chalmers A. Johnson, “Cultural Revolo- 
tion ш $ ds 
Survey Vol: 8, No. 1, (January, 1968). 


Chinese context the relevant: 
question is whether or not the 
prevailing trend in China did not 
base itself on a certain political 
line. In fact, the routinization 
process was feared to be compar- 
able to what happened in the 
Soviet Union which some Chinese 
Communists regarded as revision- 
ism. 


In another interesting  infer- 
pretation, Karl Menhert says that 
the cultural revolution was & part 
of the worldwide youth move- 
ment challenging the establish- 
ment. Mao’s Big Character 
Poster ‘Bombard the Headquar- — 
ters was symbolic of tbis. Though 
the Chinese and western upheavals 
glorifed some common values and 
norms: the former was centrally 
initiated and had a-clear ideo- 
logical perspective. The youth 
revolts in Sorbonne, Columbia and 
Berkeley were spontaneous and 
they lacked any ideological line. 


F inally, there is the explanation 
given by Lin Piao in his Political 
Report to: the Ninth Congress. 
According to him, the cultural 
revolution was a struggle between 
two ideological lines. The anti- 
"Maoist ideological line was repre- 
sented by Liu Shaoch’'l, Teng 


'Hsiao-p'ing, Peng Te-huai, Peng 


Chen and others who had estab- 
lished control over a major seg- 
ment of the party and State 
organization. Therefore, in order 
to re-establish the Maoist ideo 
logical line, basic organizational 
restructuring wag necessary. In - 
stead of merely removing the 
opponents by force, Mao wanted 
tò involve the broad masses. in 
refuting the ‘revisionist line’ во 
that the ensuing revolutionary 
orientation would be firm and 
enduring. Thus, the cultural 
revolution was a mass movement 
for ideological and organizational 
consolidation. 


In all these interpretations, the 
basic point of difference is whe- 
ther ideology was the issue or was 
it- a power struggle. In my 
opinion, the crux of. the debate 
during the cultural revolution 


sÀ. Karl Menhert, Peking end New Left 
: University of California 
Press, 1969). += 
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related to the ways of achieving 
the Marxist-Leninist goals in real 
life Mao and Liu represented 
two sets of ways and both claim- 
ed to be ‘good communists’. Any 
judgement as to who is really a 
‘good communist would only 
follow from one’s own assumptions. 
The relevant question here is 
whether or not the cultural revo- 


‘lution was a masa movement to 


consolidate.an ideological line. A 
fruitful discussion of this question 
would be facilitated if we had 
clear ideas about (i) the meaning 
and nature of ideology, (it) the 
relationship between ideology and 
organization and (itt) the distance 
between ideology and practice. 


Kun Mannheim made a useful 
distinction between ideology and 
utopia, According to him, ideo- 
logieg are ‘situationally transcen- 
dant ldéas which are ‘organically 
and harmoniously integrated’ into 
the world-view characteristic of 
the period. On the other hand, ‘a 
state of mind is utopian when it 
is incongruous. with the state of 
reality within which it occurs, and 
aimg at transforming the existing 
historical reality'.5 This distinc- 
tion, however, came to be falsified 
in the revolutionary experience of 
the twentieth century, It was 
realized that all progressive ideo- 
logies aimed at radically restruc- 
turing existing social relationships 


and therefore, looked ‘utopian’ or. 


in Mannheim's words ‘incongruous 
with the state of reality'. In fact, 
ag Chalmers Johnson points out, 
what Mannheim called ‘ideology’ 
is the value-system of a society." 
Radical elements are bound to be 
part of all revolutionary ideologies 
and these are branded as 'utopian' 
by its opponents. 


Ideology is a statement of ends, 
means and an outlook. It sets 
goals for the soclety involving а 
departure from the status quo. It 
suggests a range of alternative 
ways of moving towards those 
ends, Ideology also provides tools 
for analyzing the social environ- 


6. Кай Mannheim, Ideology and 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and W 
1963) рр. 192-95. _ 

7. Chalmers A. Johnson, Revolutionary 
Change (Boston: Little, Brown, 1966). 


ment, This concept of ideology 
emerges out of the existing lite- 
rature on- the subject with the 
exception of that range of writ- 
ings which are associated with the 
once famous ‘end of ideology 
approach. 


A че: a degree of effectiveness 
of the Marxist ideology was de- 
monstrated with the establish- 
ment of socialist systems in 
several countries, ап anti-ideo- 
logica] trend appeared in the 
social thinking of the West. It 
was argued: that ideology was a 
simplistic dogma which cannot 
guide the complexities of life. 
People like Daniel Bell and 
Clark Kerr argued that techno- 
logical development went through 
a Similar logical course irrespec- 
tive of diverse ideologies. 


Those who believed in the ‘end 
of ideology’ approach found inter- 
esting ways to interpret the events 
in China. To give one example, 


Benjamin Schwartz described the ? 


Chinese revolution as an agrarian 
revolution with Little similarity 
with Marxist theory. Later, he 
developed a theory of ‘disintegra- 
tion of ideology in China’ accord- 
ing to which the cultural 
revolution was a further depar- 
ture from communist ideology.? 
Similarly, the Great Leap Forward 
was interpreted as a programme 
launched by the dogmatists and 
was wisely followed by the ‘prag- 
matists’ who understood the ‘logic 
of technological development.10 


As an interesting coincidence, a 
reversal of the ‘end of ideology’ 
trend began in the West precisely 
when the cultural revolution was 
going on, The youth upsurge in 
the United States and in Europe 
questioned the basic values, goals 
and norms underlying the capital- 
ist systems. 


By their very nature, ideologies 
are rooted in human experiences. 


8. Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Communism 
and the rise of Mao (Cambride, Mass: 
Harvard, 1951). 


"9. Schwartz, Communion and Chine : Ideo- . 


logy in Flux (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 
1969). 


то. Jan Prybyla, Political Economy of Commu- 
nist China (Scranton: Intex, 1970). 
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Men set goals exercising their 
vision and think out ways. They 
do this taking into account the 
historical experiences of other 
people and their ideas. Ideologies 
develop as new situations are con- 
fronted by its practitioners. Those 
analysts who take ideology as a 
static dogma divorced from social 
experience tend to derogate its 
importance in the soclal process. 
This can be seen in some of the 
interpretations of the cultural 
revolution. In this movement 
Mao wanted to stress that -an 
ideology in order to safeguard its 
purity must continuously develop. 
He suggested that the revolution 
must continue under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, This new 
formulation was interpreted as 
heresy by those who hold a static 
view of ideology. 


Tre second important concep- 
tual relationship which affects 
our -analysis refers to ideology 
and organization. The experiences 
of twentieth century movements 
prove that ideology is identified 
with organization. 
tion gets its identity, solidarity 
and work-norms through its ideo- 
logy. Similarly, ideology is up- 
held, interpreted and concretised 
through the organization. In brief, 
ideology and organization mu- 
tually reinforce each _other and 
influence each other's development 
and decay. It is important to 
understand this relationship, for in 
the cultural revolution ideological 
consolidation went оп simul- 
taneously with party restructuring. 
To many observers, however, this 
phenomenon only looked like an 
organizational purge or factional 
power struggle, 


The third important conceptual 
point relates to ideology and prac- 
tice. Ав we saw before, ideology 
contains challenging social goals, 
the full realization of which would 
take a long time. Sometimes ob- 
servers ignore this іп pointing out 
discrepancies between ideology 
«and practice. They say that ideo- 
logy is meant for propaganda pur- 
poses and pragmatism for real 





II. A summing up book drawing the epitaph 
'on the con is C. L Waxman, 
The End of Ideology Debate. 
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policies.. We should remember 
the correct relationship between 
ideology and practice when we 
hear that pragmatista have taken 
. over. Besides, all policles have to 
. reconcile the demands of both 
ideology and the environment and 
move towards the goals. 


Taken in this perspective, the 
importance of the cultural revolu- 
Won cannot be exaggerated. Lin 
Piao describes this movement as 
‘а great’ revolution in the realm of 
superstructure. The need for 
this arose from the fact that dis- 
arming the bourgeoisie in the 
socialist revolution does not eli- 
minate the bourgeois culture. Mao 
has always emphasised the role of 
the superstructure. He said in 
1937: ‘True, the productive forces... 
play the decisive role... But it 
must be admitted that in certain 
conditions, such aspects ag the 
relations of production, theory and 
the superstructure in turn manl- 
fest themselves in the principal 
and decisive role.’ 1? р 

According to the Maoist account 
the ‘revisionists’ had been con- 
trolling the entire cultural fleld. 
As an important article said: 
‘From a number of important 
positions under their control in 
the fields of journalism, educa- 
tion, art and literature, in the 
academic field and in publishing 
and other branches of culture... 
they spread bourgeols revisionist 
poison widely and launched fran- 
tic attacks against Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought.’ 14 While the  'revision- 
ists’ dominated. these fields, in 
other spheres of administration 
and economy they also operated 
with varying degrees of control. 


The central task during the 
movement was to defeat the 
‘revisionist line’ ideologically and 
organizationally. The ideological 
issues ranged from the nature of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 


/ 


I2. Lin Puo, op. сї р. 27. 
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p- 336. 
14. “Editorial Commemorating the 45th 
Anniversary of the foundmg of the 
CPC”, People’s Daily (July 1, 1966). 


to specific organizational modes 
in the factories. The most im- 
portant issue was class struggle. 
The Maoists emphasised that 
classes do not - disappear during 
the period of the proletarian 
dictatorship. Class struggle bet- 
ween the , bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat continues till the end 
of the period which is very long. 
Therefore the socialist revolution 
continues, \On the other hand, the 
Liu Shao-ch’i group is alleged to 
have minimized the importance of 
class struggle.'5 


Another Maoist dictum is to put 
‘politics in command’ in all fields 
so that there is steady progress 
‘towards socialist political goals. 
In the economic sphere, this meant 
that workers should be motivated 
to work hard not because of mate- 
rial incentives but because of 
political commitment to: revolu- 
tionary goals. The slogan of the 
cultural revolution was  'grasp 
revolution and promote produc- 
tion’. In the army according to 
this line soldiers should not only 
be trained in warfare but also in 
politics. In fact, Defence Minis- 


ter Lin Piao had reversed the 
process started by his predecessor, 
P'eng Te-huai, by politicising the 
army and making it both Ted and 
expert. The same is true of ad- 
ministration where officials and 
managers were becoming bureau- 
cratic and not putting sufficient 
stress on political objectives. 


Politics must also take command 
in the field of education accord- 
ing to Mao. The 16-Point Decision 
of August, 1966 specifically spoke 
of educational reform: ‘In every 
kind of schools we must apply 
thoroughly the policy advanced by 
-Comrade Mao Tse-tung, of edu- 
cation serving proletarian politics 
and education being combined 
with productive Jabour, so aa to 
enable those receiving education 
to develop morally, intellectually 
and physically and to become 
labourers with socialist conscious- 
ness and culture. 18 This line was 
being opposed by the Liu Shao- 
chi group for a long time. They 
wanted to put stress on acquiring 
skills and expertise. 


Yet another principle "but the 
Maoists reiterated was the mass 
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Hine They alleged that the CPC 
under Teng MHstao-p’ing’s leader- 
ship had not been- functioning as 
a mass ‘organization. Groups, 
local bosses’ and -bureaucrats had 
come to monopolie the party. 
&pparatus. Whenever.mass move- 
ments were. launched, the Liu 
group -did not allow full-scale 
mass involvement In fact, Liu 
Shao-ch’i admitted in’ hig 'Self- 
criticism’ that during the Socialist 
Education’: Movement he wanted 
to rely solely on "work-teams': and 
not follow the mass linet’ ~ 


The cültural revolution’ was a. 


mass movement waged by a sec- 
tion of the CPC leadership to 
consolidate this -Maoist line 
ideologically and organizationally 
through mass debate and party 
restructuring, The character of 
this Maoist line can be better 
understood if we compare it with 
two other ideal types, those of 
Max Weber and M, K. Gandhi 
Though the Gandhian model is not 
being implemented anywhere, its 
goals and norms serve as useful 
reference points. Weber’s legal- 
rational model was first suggested 
in contrast to the ‘patrimonial’, 
‘traditional’ and ‘charismatic’ ideal 
types and was meant for countries 
embarking upon capitalist indus- 
trialization, ‘Today, in the west- 
. егп countries and their former 
colonles, it is the Weberian model 
which looms large in the process 
of social management. Recently, 
however, there is a quest to go 
beyond the legal-rational frame- 
work in all these countries. In 
the search for new values, goals 
and norms one can think of 
numerous ideal types of pol- 
tical organization all of which 
claim to be ‘rational’. People who 
believe in a model glorify it as 
their ideology’, The same model 
is regarded as ‘utopian’ by its 
opponents. This is what happened 
in analysing the cultural revo- 
lution. To some it was ideology 
undergoing consolidation. To 
other analysts it was ‘utopia’ 
being used by some and opposed 
by others for their respective 
factional ends. 


17. Сойка Werks of Lin Shao 
Kong: Union Research Institute, 1968). 


Sociocultural 
determinants 


KRISHNA PRAKASH GUPTA 


MAOIST Chinese society reveals 
a number of striking disconti- 
nuities from itg pre-modern past. 
The Confucian world of hierarchi- 
cally ordered relationships has 
been replaced by an egalitarian 
model of a classless society. The 
ideal of Great Harmony hag given 
way to the theory of continuous 
class struggle. Active youthful 
rebellion is prized instead of pas- 
sive filial piety. From the indig- 
nities of bound feet and con- 
cubinage, -Chinese women have 
become esteemed co-workers in 
building ‘а new. China, Beggary 
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' from the Centre, 


and prostitution are completely 
eliminated. Ascriptive privileges 
are attacked and conspicuous 
consumption is frowned upon. 


The conventional withdrawal 
of the masses has been transform- 
ed into an eplc programme of peo- 
ples participation in planning and 
implementing governmental cam- 
paigns. The inter-structural auto- 
nomy of tbe local communities 
has been reorganized into inter- 
dependent units, closely comtrolled 
The art and 
poetry of orchids and bamboos is 
„recreated in large dams and other 
reconstruction projects. The stamp 
of Maoist austerity and puritan- 
ism ig visible on every Chinese 
institution. 


1: analyzing the roots of this 
breakthrough, one generally 
begins with the role of political 
ideology. Mao’s general approach 
to human behaviour and his visions 
of an ideal social order are said to 
be crucial operative factors be- 
hind the vast social transformation 
taking place in China. The slogan 
of ‘Politics takes Command’ has 
been interpreted to mean that the 
deliberate and purposive use of 
ideology has produced a stunning 


. effect on the society by cleansing 


ы 


it from its feudal and bourgeois 
forms. The ‘tradition’ has been 
completely. remoulded ta suit the 
requirements of Maoist. modern- 
ization. Social institutions have 
been, fully controlled in terms -of 
political beliefs and goals. . 


The evidence adduced in sup- 
porting this generalization is 
massive, It is shown that eco- 
nomy, education, religion, culture 
and: even seemingly innocuous 
things like cuisine and gastronomy 
are all guided by the sacred pre- 
cepts of the Red Book. Mao is said 
to be the new Emperor-God dis- 
pensing eterna] truths and peren- 
nial wisdom. His writ runs large 
and his thought permeates the col- 
lective consciousness of China. His 
ideology is evidently the master- 
determinant of social change. 


This X interpretation, shared 
equally by tbe Chinese commu- 
nists and modern Sinologists, is 
used to perpetuate two related 


~ 


myths, One is to invest Mao with 
a new breakthrough in the theory 
and practice of Marxism-Leninism. 
Maoist ideology is credited to have 
broken away, first, with the feu- 
dal and bourgeois behaviour of 
the KMT regime and, second, with 
the quasi-capitalist and revisionist 
thought of the Soviet Union, The 
second myth, which is increasing- 
ly becoming popular among 
various New Left groups, borders 
on considering Maoism as a new 
model of modernization for the 
developing nations. The Chinese 
‘experiment’ is supposed to con- 
tain miraculous and universally 
relevant powers of change. 


The first myth attempts to 
explain the processes of social 
‘change in China in terms of well- 
known communist categories. The 
second glorifies Maoist ideological 
response to the exigencies of 
modernization. The first envisions 
the coming Marxist utopia in 
China; the second anticipates the 
existence of a pure modern so- 
ciety without its concomitant 
dysfunctional forms. In either 
case, the pattern of social change 
in China is supposed to produce 
unadulterated modernity. 


This notion, simplistic as it is, 
ignores the inner tensions and 


contradictions of the Chinese case. 


Part of the problem is, of course, 
our inability to go beyond the con- 
fines of the officially released in- 
formation.. The planned dissemi- 
nation of ‘propaganda material by 
the Chinese-leaders has created an 
ilusgry world of virtuous China, 
free from modern pathologies. A 
more serious problem, however, is 
the dissociation of the Chinese 
case from the Chinese socio-cul- 
tural system. Both in assessing 
Mao’s contribution to Marxism- 
Leninism and in universalizing 
the relevance of his ideology, one 
tends to separate the modalities 
of social change in China from the 
particularities of Chinese cultural 
tradition and social structure. 
This separation is both false and 
facile. 


e EN change in China can be 
examined fruitfully only in the 
wider context of the Chinese 
socia] system Maoist ideology is 


not operating in a vacuum, It is 
not completely autonomous and 1s 
not acting ав an independent 
variable unilaterally interfering 
and affecting social reality. In a 
broader historical perspective, 
Mao is not adding to the theory 
and practice of ‘alien’ communism 
but responding to the specific insti- 
tutional demands of China in cer- 
tain predetermined modes, and 
using only incidentally certain 
components of Marxism-Leninism. 
Tradition has not been erased and 


. museumified in China; it continues 


to affect the modes of perceiving, 
analyzing апа resolving social 
problems. 


-Beyond such traditional cate- 
gorles, the substantive aspects of 


.Maoist ideology are governed by 


the structural needs and limi- 
tations of the Chinese system. It 
ig not only the progressivism of his 
ideology that is shaping the 
society but also the backwardness 
of the society which is:shaping his 
ideology. The effect is reciprocal. 
In the ultimate analysis the 
rationale of 'change is .derived 
from an interaction of the revolu- 
tionary charisma of Mao's thought 
and the developmental stage of 
the Chinese society, Moreover, 
the roots of Mao’s charisma lie in 
the deeper psyche of China’s cul 
tural tradition itself. 


1: order to understand social 
change in China, one must, there- 
fore, trangcend both the Marxist- 
Leninist categories and presumed 
universalistic criteria of growth. 
A proper framework of analysis 
would include, in descending 
order -of зврес1ћсііу, a general 
definition of the socio-cultural sys- 
tem, the inner dialectics of tradi- 
tion, the pattern of social change, 
and an analysis of the concrete 
conditions of modernization. А 
simultaneoug description of the 
Chinese case on all the four levels 
will explain its deviation from the 
‘two worlds of development, It 
will reveal, at the same time, the 
underlying processeg of socio- 
cultural determinism. . 


On the highest level of abstrac- 
tion, the ideological and organiza- 
tional components of the Maoist 
approach can be traced far back in 


\ 
the -Chinese tradition, In genéral, 
the Chinese sociàl system’ has been 
based-on а’ principle of hierafchy. 
- Analytically, this -principle deter- 
mines the specific individual roles 
in subservience to collective goal- 
attainment. Organizationally, ~ it 
means that primary social values 
are always realized in groups and 
there is no concept of purely indi- 
vidual achievement. Personal 
virtue is defined in termg of an 
approximation with the collective 
ideal | 2, 

The core belief that sustaing this 
system is allegiance to a central 
authority with the one-sided moral 
moperative to serve the superiors. 
The chief instrument of social 
control is progressive homogeniza- 
tion of ideas through careful dis- 


A: this level, there has been no 
change in China. The Maoist 
world-view is incremental and 
accumulative rather than totally 
disjunctive. This is not to belittle 
the gigantic dimensions of change 
involved in the procesg of social 
transformation but merely to 
indicate the patterns of cultural 
continuity. The communist 
breakthrough does not signify a 
complete break with the tradition 
but a process of normative upgrad- 
ing through which conventional 
values are Tealized by totally un- 
orthodox expressions of personal 
conduct. The pervasive presence 
of unorthodox behaviour in terms 
of Confucian norms has generated 
comforting illusions among Maoists 
that the last link with the old feu- 
dal culture has been finally snap- 
ped to enjoy a ritualistic rebirth 
in a socialist utopia, There is no 
doubt that traditional norms are 
widely attacked and radically 
altered but the underlying con- 
- figuration of values which sym- 
bolically expreased these normg is 
not only resurrected but is pros- 
pering in.its transmuted forms. 


The moral underpinnings of Мао 
‚ and the present Chinese emphasis 
on personal cultivation of virtue 


in a broader framework of con- 
formity has а characteristic ring 


of tradition. It hardly requires- 


legitimation from the Marxist 
normative criteria and is certainly 
much older than either Marx or 
Lenin, the new Gods of China. 
Mao has extensively manipulated 
the. prevailing symbolism of 
loyality to collective good but has 
transferred it from the clan to the 
party. The superiors are no longer, 
older in age but more faithful to 
the Maoist line. The new Chinese 
hierarchy places the doyal party 
functionaries at the top. The 
farther one is from the Maoist 
virtue,- both ascriptive (e.g., pea- 
sant origin) and achieved (e.g. 
party commitment), the lower one 
is in the rungs of social stratifica- 
Gon. ев acbievement is still 
tested by the degree of conformity 
with the system. 


Protest із allowed only to rectify 
the deviant elements and bring 
them in line. Strong in-group 
pressures are used for ‘voluntary’ 
‘submissions and internalization of 
the official creed. For most practi- 
cal purposes, individuals operate 
in and through small groups which 
function as the primary vehicles 
of political socialization, Edu- 
cation is completely regulated and 
it is supposed to make the man 
‘Ted’ as it makes him an expert. 


To lèads us to the second level 
of description where tradition can 


popular assumptions, Chinese cul- 
ture has not been a monolithic 
whole. In fact, # fused together 
three functionally different sub- 
cultures, viz, the moralistica of 
Confucianism, the authoritarian- 
ism of legalists and the aesthetics 
of Taoism. The idealized person- 
ality combined the functions of a 
scholar, an official and an artist. 
The model of ‘sageliness within 
and kingliness without’ enjoined 
that virtue must be actualired in 
concrete practice, Accordingly, 
the administrators of State policies 
also transmitted values of the 
Establishment. E 


In thia framework, idealism was 
always conservative, attempting 
to restore” the pristine- purity of 
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accepted values. The concept of 
justice was grounded in the con- 
crete conditiong of each case 
rather than codified principles of 
abstract logic. : This principle 
lent an enormous amount of flexi- 
bility in dealing with domestic 
problems. The canons of support 
and: opposition could vary with 
situations. So long as the contra- 
dictions did not endanger political 
stability, “effective control could 
be achieved by suggestive per- 
suasion and mass involvement. 


M „ает Chinese, society conti- 
nues to operate through these 
categories. Mao has glorifled the 
amateur-ideal and every Chinese 
is expected to perform the roles 
of a soldier, peasant, worker and 
administrator at the same time. 
The mechanical allegiance to the 
Marxist creed is discouraged and 
officials are encouraged to inte 
grate with the masses. In the 
recent past, there was a campaign 
exhorting individuals to belong to 
the party ideologically and not 
just organizationally. Cadres are 
required to implement Maoist 
policies as well as embody and 
spread Maoist virtues. The most 
modern is the most faithful. 
Rebellions and ‘revolutions’ are 
justified only in the name of truer 
Maoism, Non-antagonistic contra- 
dictiong are not tolerated. 


In this situation, the safest route 
to socio-psychological security is 
to express unquestioned loyalty to 
the rule. А standard compen- 
satory device to express this 
loyality is the sudden enlighten- 
ment that often follows intense 
reading of Mao’s works in China. 


The magical efficacy of the Red. 


Book has opened up new chanmels 
of non-economic motivation, build- 
ing up in this process an ideal 
image of selflessness, sacrifice and 
courage, combining the values of 
redness and expertise. 


Since the ideal „is postulated in 
terms of individual perfection, the 
failure 1з a reflection of personal 
deficiency. The pattern of social 


‘change in China exhibits a recur- 


rent dilemma between -changing 
men's minds and institutional 
reform. The "fermer has ` been 
given an ascendent: position in 
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the general theory of “change. 
The targets of attack are not 
the institutions per se but the 
individual defaults of character. 
However, radical change cannot 


` be introduced unless, institutions 


are rearranged in consonance with 
the new  function-and-situation- 
specific norms.. In the .initial 
stages, such reform is denounced 
as heterodox. The task of proper 
cultivation is considered to be an 
effective alternative to structural 
ehange. But the. ideological fer- 
vour presupposes а number of 
organizational innovations, Ulti- 
mately, the mind is. not perfected 
ш the institutions are changed. 


Ths — € has cotitindoualy 
been recreated in: Chlnese history. 
Mao’s pattern, із no exception, Its 
radical divergence from the Marz- 
ist theory of social change is ех- 
plicable only in terms of its 
Chinese antecedents. The eco- 
nomic determinism of Marx has 
\been transformed into a process 
nf ideological determinism. In 
` Maoist metaphysics, correct - ideas 
are more important than correct 
economic relations. Тһе former 
do not merely constitute. a super- 
structures an epiphenomenon 


4 emanating from the material condi- 


v tiong, Instead, Mao has idolized 


. the immense power of: human 


^ 


wil and determination, Internal 
transformation of man is consider- 
ed more important than external 
resource materials. Class concilia- 
tion and humanitarian redressal of 
grievances are ruled out because 
they represent. ideological revi- 
sionism, Change in material real- 
ities comes presumably through 
new. psydhic transformations 
rather ‘than ener new power 


“The Maoist perception of China’s 
malaise is also rooted in the tradi- 
tional frame of reference. ‘The 
centra] problem is not exploitative 
institutions but exploitative hu- 


man tendencies. For example, it 


is not the bureaucracy but bureau- 
cratismr: which is considered the 
real culprit in Ching Capitalism 


is not ` attacked as a system of 


economic relations but as a men- 
tal trait. .- Other common sins are 
revisionism, subjectivism and 
individualism. In each .case, the 
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SEDE теа in the’ minds of. 
men, - 


The pe concern of РТА 
Chinese leaders in creating effec- 
tive bases of social change has 
been the eradication of the inborn 
and instinctive appeal of sins. On 
the other hand, no one js born red 


or remaing red spontaneously. In. 


order to resolve it, there is an 
unending cyclé of meetings, dis- 
cussions and study .classes, The 
actual evidence of succesg is 
meagre. Each time reform has to 
be introduced through radical 
sttuctural changes, In the end, it 
isnot the ‘new nian’ of the Maoist 
image but such institutional ` re- 
arrangement that hag ' brought 
about ‘fundamental social changes 
in China. " 


This- курен. can. be further 
examined. Тһе negative proof 
is available in . data “which 
reveal the failure of Maoist pro- 
paganda in producing a virtuous’ 
man. From the rectification cam- 
paigns to the Mao Study classes, 
the effort has been courageous, 
persistent and unproductive. The 
short-lived Hundred Flowers 
Movement -exposed іп · 1957 the 
glaring divergence between the 
image and reality of ideal social 
behaviour. The documents of the 
Great Proletarian Cultura] Revo- 
lution laid bare the long history 
of appalling sabotage of proletarian 
visions by -revisionists and capi 
talist-roaders. The: positive- proof 
of the hypothesis-is available in 
the extensive institutional reforrns 
undertaken. by the Chinese com- 
munists, A well-defined vertical 
structure with downward trans- 
mission of commands has ‘been 
built up to prescribe and regulate 
normative requirements. In addi- 
tion, alternative arrangements are 
made. which -have completely 
politicized traditional какы | 


Tre most: crucial reform has 
centered round the family and 
clan organization. Rather than 
changing. the minds of sons, hus- 
bands and “parents, the · internal 
organization -af the family hag 
been subjected to new institution- 
al demands. The functions of the 
traditional ‘family are gradually 
transferred to the. work-groups, 
community. dining halls and nur- 
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series. By granting equal rights 


to women, in the laws relating to 


marriage, divorce and property, 
the traditional patriarchy ig con- 
siderably weakened. Similarly, 
by involving youths in party work 
and according them commensurate 
status, the authoritarian parental 
control over the children is fully 
shattered, . 


The total effect of such changes 
hag been the breaking-up of parti- 
cularistic loyalities. This has been 
facilitated by destroying the legal 
sanctions, economic power and 
social responsibilities relative to 

various-lineage groups, In his rela- 
tionship. with the State, the indi- 
vidual no longer operates through 
his clan. However, while this new 
arrangement hag broken his ‘for- 
mer dependence on’ kinship ties, it 
has not necessarily made him 
more virtugus. Thus, political 
cleavagea in modern China аге no , 
more around the clan 
groupings büt regional parochial- - 
ism, favóuritism and nepotism 
continues in different garbs. The 
Lienchiang papers cap in 
1964 -by the Chinese nationalist 
commandos disclosed only. one 
facet of wide-spread cadre 
corruption in China. Such infor- 
mation is naturally hard to come 
by. 


1. any case, it is sufficiently 
clear that the" pattern of social 
change -in -China ig 'neither, 
Marxist nor West-inspired modern- 
ist. · Тһе categories of thought in 
which Maoist behaviour is-expres- 
Sed аге rooted in China's socio- 
cultural ‘tradition, .From this 
analysis; one can move to. the 
rnore' substantive- aspects of? Mao’s 
ideology, These. are derived in 
turn from’ the: concrete material 
conditions of . China’s.. ‘present 
developmental stage. ‘In no other 
underdeveloped country, are the 
constráints of social reality во 
closely reflected in economic plan- 
ning. ‘China’s backwardness. in 
terms of surplus manpower, -agra- 
rian economy, wide-spread poverty, 
extensive illiteracy and . paucity 
of- trained personnel: hag seriously 
conditioned: -Man’s blueprint. of 
change. 


In: Maoist bi iese 'sttuc- 
йш limits. have: been turned into 
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desired values of social transfor- 
mation. The Maoist emphasis on 
converting every social institution 
as an agent of education and pro- 
duction reflects ag much his per- 
sonal vision as the 

needs of a backward society. It 
is only in the framework of this 
encounter that one may explain 
the phenomena of barefoot doctors, 
factory universities, labour-inten- 
sive production techniques, plan- 
ned population transfers to rural 
areas, non-economic incentives £0 
work, massline approach to 
governmental programmes, 

of professional expertise, glorifica- 
tion of manual labour, uncodified 
and informal legal procedures, 
indoctrination campaigns and 
short-term investment-oriented 
education and research, 


Mao's vision of modernity 18 
still rooted in the confines of 
tradition.  Intellectually, he has 
not been able to extricate himself 
from the constraints of Chinese 
backwardness. Ніз efforts to 


ruralire. China and proletarianize 


the Chinese аге bold, romantic 
and absurd, no less than Gandhi's. 
The Yenan syndrome which haunts 
his conscience is a completely 
unrealistic framework of change, 
unmindful of modern requirements 
and unsophisticated to the point 
of being naive. Already, there are 
indications that Chinese leaders 
are moving beyond Mao's sim 
plistic solutions. Although his 
quotations still adorn pleas of 
change, the actual reform ‘quite 


often supercedes his wishes. If 


the drift continues, he-can be 
easily treated in future as а 
‘departed ancestor’ · | ` 


There ig no reason to believe 
that an explicit de-Maoization із 
necessary before China can be mo- 
dernized. Maoism is sufficiently 
flexible tq permit extensive revi- 
gionism. "After all, before the 


` cultural revolution, the arch- 


revisionist, Liu Shao-ch’l, could be 
comfortably апа convincingly 
quoted. together with Mao Tse- 
tung in support of similar views. 
A reinterpreted neo-Maolsm would 
signify the dwindling of the revo- 
lutionary mystique and gradual 
erosion of the ideological purity. 


== 


This would not however come by 
the succession to power of а more 
moderate leadership after Mao. 
This is a variation on the myth of 
the probable future rationality -of 
China which continues to cast its 
spell on numerous China-watchers. 
Change in China would not come 
by ideological moderation, How- 
ever, when China ig sufficiently 
modernized, the resultant institu- 
tional change would produce 
a concomitant change in the 
ideological rigidity. 


At least in two areas the coming 
changes can be anticipated on the 
basis of the Chinese tradition. 
One is the probable appearance 
of apolitical pursuits, concerned 
with pure aesthetics and unsullied 
by strict demands of political 
conformity. In modern China, 
literature and the arts are comple- 
tely politicized. Aa China becomes 
modern, culture 1s likely to be 
differentiated from politica and 
assume an independent and auto- 
nomoug functional significance. 


The second із the restoration of 
intellectual prestige, The current 
anti-intellectual stance would be 
weakened once the stability of the 
regime reduces the perception of 
threat from deviant ˆ behavior 
which is politically not damaging. 
In fact, & greater share in pros- 
perity is likely to create а new 
class of mandarins who would 
enjoy the extra prerogatives of 
power and transmit the values of 
the regime. EE 


In both these tnstances, the pro- 


cesses of social change would only . 


further traditionalize — China's 
quest for modernity. Notwith- 
standing the professed disregard 
of old China by Maoist visionaries, 
even revolutionary social change, 
sociologically, is not discontinuous. 
There is no modern society which 
is not traditional at the same 
time. As China attempts to 
change itg soclety, the basic con- 
tradictions [between the unadorn» 
ed simplicity of Mao’s vision and 
the complex demands of modern- 
ization would increasingly come 
to the fore. It is in this context 
that the success of Maoist ideology 
would initiate a process of its own 


- disintegration, 


Party and organisation 
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MAO told Edgar Snow in 1980 
that, effectively, 800 people ruled 
China. These were the long 
marchers, the  Yenan veterans, 
those who were in the front line 
of the battle ground in the thir- 
ties and forties They held cru- 
cial positions їп the party 
organization and itg ancillaries 
and some of them at least were 
there in the army too, as political 
commissars and in other similar 
positions, Then Mao struck at 
many of them, took a swipe at 
their entrenched positions, com 
plaining about their inertia, settled 
bureaucracy and their insufficiency 
in propagating Mao’s thought. The 
cultural revolution upset the old 
organizational structure of China 
and brought in new elements and 
some new concepts, but not neces- 


sarily those which it had pro- 
Claimed and set out to place in a 
position of power. 


The developments in the last 
two years and the contemporary 
scene call for a re-examination of 
the stated, and universally accept- 
ed, goals of the cultural revolu- 
tlon and the context in which this 
hurricane was unleashed. That an 
element of personal struggle, of 
power politics, of the conflict of 
personalities between Mao Tse- 
tung and Liu Shao-chi was percep- 
tible even in the earlier stages of 
the cultural revolution. was clear. 
But, the ideological tumult of the 
cultural revolution had hidden 
this aspect of the problem in 
China. Liu came .to occupy the 
most important position in the 
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. Mao. 


organizational structure of China. 
He and those others whose loyalty 
became suspect in Mao’s eyes 


- were. dominating the party, the 


administration and other organ- 
izations which guided and con- 
tro'led all activity in China. Liu 
was in virtual charge of the 
directing apparatus of the coun- 
try. The old guard leadership at 
various levels had its grip tightly 
on the organization; Many of 
them, obviously, had links with 
Liu and in any case shared many 
of his ideas. Liu got hls books 
published in larger and larger 
number whereas Mao’s thought 
alone should have been the pres- 
cribed reading. Films were made 
in undisguised praise of Liu, put- 
ting Mao in the background Liu 
took advantage of the ‘economic 
difficulties’ in the early sixties 


and projected himself large over: 


the Chinese horizon, 


"Tuas the organizational tools 
which the Marxists-Leninists had 
used in all countries and which 
Mao himself used for the victory 
of the communist revolution and 
{ts subsequent consolidation did 


- not seem to be available to Mao. 


The party and the organizational 
structure through which the State 
exercised its dictatorship on behalf 
of the proletariat had to be shaken 
to its roots and a new organiza- 
tional structure tooled up in order 
to achieve Mao’s objectives, It, 
therefore, became important to 


` redefine and shift the source of 


authority in China, If authority 
flowed from the -communist party, 
any attack on the party as such 
would be in the nature of a 
rebellion, an attack on the system 
and an attempt to subvert the 
State. 


Consequently, it was the end- 
eavour of the Maoists first to put 
Mao above the system, above the 
party, even above the State. There 
.cou'd be no Marxism-Leninism 
without Maoism and there could 
be no soclalist State in China 
without the personal leadership of 
Those who were declared 
disloval to Mao were, ipso facto, 
anti-State, anti-system and ant 
communist. The system owed its 


legitimacy to Mao’s approval, the 


party owed its legitimacy to Mao's 
leadership and’ the ruling ideas of 
the State owed their legitimacy to 
conformity to Mao’s thought, It 
was a novel situation for the com- 
munist world but there it was, for 
anything that departed from Mao’s 
thought afid did not have the sanc- 
tlon of the Leader could be dis- 
carded without overthrowing the 
State system. By establishing 
Mao's personal supremacy апа 
ensuring the sanctlty of his leader- 
ship, the struggle against the 
party and organizational structure 


could still be shown as a struggle’ 


within the system and, in fact, as 
a brave effort to defend and retain 
the purity of the system against 
-the danger of degeneration and 
eventual subversion. 


Mao then took the unprece- 
dented step of establishing his own 


_headquarters, known as the Maoist 


headquarters, and practically dis- 
carded the rest of the party struc- 
ture. The momentous meeting of 
the Central Committee which 
took place in August 1966 to give 
post facto sanction to the launch- 
ing of the cultural revolution was 
packed with irregular members 
from the Red Guard organisations 
in order to provide Mao his majo- 
rity. Nobody could afford to raise 
a dissenting voice in that situa- 
ton. In fact, the struggle against 
Party authoritariang had begun 
earlier with the public denuncia- 
tion of Peng Chen, the .high- 
ranking Politbureau member and 
Mayor of Peking. After the Cen 
tral Committee meeting, which 
was dominated by outsiders, only 
the Maoist headquarters function- 
ed as the spokesmen of the com- 


munist party; the party structure 


and its wide-ranging organization 
‘became a major. theatre of strug- 
gle and object of attack, 


Т. bring down the edifice of the 
controlling network of the com- 
munist party at the central and 
provincial levels and in various 
government organs, public enter- 
prises and the universities and 
other educational institutions, 
Mao appealed over the head of 
the party to the students and 
young Red Guards. These ‘little 
generals, functioning under the 
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loose directions of the Maoist 
headquarters dominated by Chiang 
Ch’ing, Ch'en Po-ta and K’ang 
Shang, pulled down the existing 
organizational apparatus, more 
particularly in the towns and 


` cities. China’s vast and hitherto 


well-knit organizational apparatus 
fell into disarray. There wag ten- 
sion, tumult and conflict: the orga- 
nizational homogeneity was 


disrupted. Any -attempt at this 


time to restrain the students wa» 
branded ag conservative, if not 
counter-revolutionary, and even 
the proletariat was admonished 
to follow the lead of the youthful 
Red Guards, 


But, the Chairman had not antt 
cipated that the instrument he had 
chosen to use against the -estab- 
lished organisational forum was” 
a petty bourgeois instrument, not 
a purer revolutionary organiza- 
tion. Not only was there a con- 
flict between the Red Guards and 
the party establishment and bet- 
ween workers, peasants and 
students but also between the Red 
Guard groups themselves, Power 
was new to them and lacking the 
discipline of a trained party orga- 
nization they engaged in such fac- 
tional fighting that a serious 
situation developed. Growing 
intra-factional violence all over 
the country forced Mao to call the 
army in and to depend upon it as 
the mainstay of hig power and 
purpose. 


W hat had happened in China 
was unique. The Maoist revolu- 
tion was being carried on without 
a Marxist-Leninist organization. 
Hitherto -it was believed that 
socialist revolution was possible 
only through the vanguard agency 
of a Marxist-Leninist party but 
Mao wag now trying to prove that 
at least one kind of a socfalist 
revolution was attainable without 
the necessity of a Marxist-Leninist 
party apparatus. The Red Guards 
were not such a Marxist-Leninist 
apparatus. It was clalmed—per- 
haps not without justification— 
that the army was ‘personally’ 
created by Mao, was indoctrinated 
in the thought of Mao and was 
loyal to him, But whether that 
made it a Marxist-Leninist poli- 
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tical revolutionary organization is 
highly arguable. 

The -army fanned out in the 
country, curbed violence, made ts 
presence in each unit, department, 
factory, commune; university, 
school and so on. The unity, the 
stability, the coherence and the 
management of production became 
the responsibility of the army. 


Wherever necessary, the army 


dealt firmly with the factional 


quarrels among the Red Guards. 
In many cases the old party cadres 
were asked to get back to work, 
‘for they had come to acquire the 
managerial skills which  new- 
comers lacked, 


All the same, it seems fairly 
obvious that Mao wag also con- 
scious of the absence of political 
authority: at the provincial and 
local levels and the fact that the 
army by itself could not provide 


. & regular symbol of civil autho- 
pity, Party functionaries had lost 


ttheir authority. A new source of 
authority was created in the 
shape of revolutionary committees 
which were designed to be an 
alliance of army elements, rehabili- 
-tated or surviving old cadres and 
the new Red Guard leadership at 


. various places, 


-—" 


Tre first Provincial Revolu- 
tionary Committee came in the 
summer of 197: and the last in 


the autumn of 1968. This com- 


bined group was entrusted with 
the task of maintaining discipline, 
managing aífairs and keeping the 
onward movement. But how much 


the temper in Peking had changed 


from the first phase of the cultural 
revolution. was evident: from the 
fact that the. army leadership 
dominated the committees. and 
together with the old party cadres 
far outnumbered the Red Guard 
elements at the leadership level. 


The - revolutionary committees 
took considerable time to control 
the factional fighting and to bring 
about a new organizational homo- 
geneity and normalcy, - The old 
party cadres, having gone through 
the unexpected experience of 
facing heavy criticism and sharp 
Struggle, were afraid to resume 
responsibility and frequently re- 
mained passive to avoid further 


- 


p f - 
criticism, The organizational 
picture remained considerably 
confused until the army had 


brought peace and order every- 
where, i 


The establishment of revolu- 
tionary committees did not resolve 
the basic dilemma, The revolu- 


‘tionary committees provided the 
.new locus;of power and authority, 


but how could а communist coun- 
{ту remain without a communist 
party. Mao could not indeflnitely 


. use the army directly nor could 


he claim that the reyolutionary 
committees were Marxist-Leninist 


. political organizations substituting 


for a communist party. The reyi- 
val and recreation of а commu- 
nist party, therefore, became an 
urgent task. This could not mean 
simply the resuscitation of the 
old party branches and the renew- 


al of the old party members, The 


new party had tó be a purged 
party, in which the-structure was 
maintained but .the fillings were 
substituted, ` Mao pickéd up the 
thread of a tattered party - fabric 
and began .weaving it anew to 
make it into a new: garment. It 
has taken nearly two years for 
the Maoist leadership to recreate 
the new- party structure. 


Experimental points were 
chosen for rebuilding the party 
branches and the whole process 
was staggered so as to exercise 
аз much care and caution as wasg 
possible. There are three chief 
characteristics of the recreated 
party structure.’ The entire pro- 
cess was supervised by the army 
leadership at each level under the 
directions of the Maoist head- 
quarters in Peking. It was the 
army under whose watchful eye 
the new party branches were 
established and which could 
reasonably be assumed to have 
had a leading voice in selecting 
the members, Although the 
Supremacy of the party now began 
to be stressed once again in the 
mass media of information and 


propaganda, the army was un- - 


questionably a notch higher and 
was in fact given the responsibility 
of rebuilding the party.. 


While defining the new ethos of 
the revived communist party, 


Peking made it clear that the 
leadership of the party meant 
"he leadership of Chairman 
Mao, the leadership of Mao Tse- 
tung's thought, the leadership of 
Chairman Mao’s proletarian revolu- 
tionary line’. Tha kind of leader- 
ship that Mao wanted to emerge 
in the communist party was made 
clear by an editorial in the Chin- ` 
ghai Daily on 22nd January last 
year that the various organizations 
of the Party must ‘establish a 
leading group for everyone loyal 
to Chairman Mao, to Mao Tse- 
tung's thought and to Chairman: 
Mao’s proletarian revolutionary .' 
Unes ww 


Peking wag thus. aiming at the 
establishment of a communist party 
which would be personally loyal to 
Mao and which would unquestion- 
ingly follow his instructions. That 
was the ‘basic criterion’ of judging 
the composition of leading groups 
and the most "important key link in 
strengthening the unified leader- 
ship of the Party’. This hag been 
the yardstick used for evaluating 
memberg of the communist party 
and in taking a decision whether 
or not they were to be allowed to ` 
retain their membership. | 


The second characteristic of the 
recreated communist party is that 
the most important positions are 
reserved for army men. Whether 
ït is at the central level or at the 
provincial and the local levels, the 
army now occupies a fairly cen- 
tral position in the party organira- 
tion. In the new. Politbureau the 
trend that was apparent when the 
Sth Party Congress met in April 
1969 has continued to be^ marked 
Since then at all levelg of the 
party organization. The delegates 
to the 8th Party Congress were 
themselves carefully selected. In 
the 21 member Politbureau set up 
by the 9th Party Congress, there 
were at least 9 persons from the 
armed forces. 


The atmy’s preponderance in 
the new Central Committee 1з 


even more conspicuous. Nearly a . 


hundred of the 270-member Cen- 
tral Committee came from the | 
armed forces, Since then, Provin- 


\ 


clal Communist Party Committees 
have come up in 16 provinces and 
among ‘the leadership elements in 
these committees over half are 
from the military, about 30 per 
cent from the old surviving 
cadres and not more than 10 per 
cent from what are referred to as 
the ‘revolutionary masses’, Army 
elements thus effectively control 
the levers of power within the 
communist party, 


The third characteristic of the 
new party structure is the injec- 
tlon of some fresh blood into it 
Beginning from the Politbureau 
to the Central Committee and 
downwards to provincial, com- 
mune and factory committees, new 
faces have appeared, thereby 
radical'y . changing the compo- 
sition of the party. Many of these 
faces are from the army, but 
there are some from the ‘masser. 
The leadership in Peking had put 
forward two criteria for revital- 
izing the party structure; saving 
all those old cadres who could -be 
saved through education and ín- 
doctrination and transfusing some 
fresh blood, a process in which 
the primary consideration was 
loyalty to Chairman Mao. 


A Tather ticklish problem that 
Peking faced in rebuilding the 
communist party was relationship 
with the revolutionary committees. 
The revolutionary committees had 
supplanted the party committees 
during the cultural revolution and 
had become the new organs of 
State power. Now the party was 
being brought back to life and the 
revolutionary committees were 
to'd to submit to the authority of 
the restructured communist party. 


While there was no problem now 
of unalloyed obedience to Chair- 
man Mao and his headquarters, 
"the problem arose at the lower 
echelons, Wherever the compo- 
sition of the local party committee 
and the revolutionary committee 
was largely the same, no parti- 
cular difficulty arose and the 
functioning could be smooth. But 
where there were important diffe- 
renceg in the composition of the 
two, there was a feeling of rivalry 
and competition for er. This 
was evident from frequent 


appeals by the leadership to the 
revolutionary committees to accept 
the authority and the superiority 
of the party committees and the 
stress that was now laid in Peking 
on the supremacy of the party. 


While a new edifice of the 
communist party has thus been 
slowly and painfully reconstructed 
there ig no real evidence of any 
fundamental institutional changes 
having been introduced as a 
result of weeding out of what 
were called the ‘power holders’ 
and ‘capitalist roaders' in the 
party. Undoubtedly, a great deal 


‘of education and propaganda has 


centred around the question of 
pursuing а revolutionary prole- 
tarian line and commitment to 
continuing revolution, but no sub- 
stantial structural changes have 
taken place. 


Å iithough material incentives. 


came in for sharp criticism during 
the cultural revolution, the Peking 
leadership has been careful in 
preserving the princlple of remu- 
neration according to work, The 
,basic structure of communes has 
‘remained intact, so has the mana- 
gerial structure in factories and 
enterprises; particularly towards 
the peasants, the Maoist leadership 
continues to show caution, Peking 
has emphasised that the local 
functionaries ‘must avoid and over- 
come ideological one-sidedness, 
eliminate interference from the 
Right or frbm the Left and cor- 
rectly handle the relationship bet- 
ween the State, the collective and 
the individual. At the same time, 
that concern must be shown for 
the interests of the State and the 
collective, *you must also show 
regard for the interest for the 
peasants’. In fact, the local 
authorities have been advised that, 
so far as possible, an increase in 
the individual income of peasants 
should come every year, and that 
while the peasants were mobiliz- 
ed for revolution and production, 
their problems of personal inter- 
est and livelihood must not be 
overlooked. The fruits of pro 
duction must be shared equitably 
between the State and the peasant. 


Normalcy, order and emphasis 
on production are the chief 


characteristics of the contempo- 
Tary situation in China Old 
organizational norms have been 
restored, the party ig back into 
the scene and fresh mobilization 
is taking place for renewed effort 
at rapid economic development. 
But many important changes have 
taken place at the leadership level 
and the composition of the leading 
bodies in the country has witnessed 
considerable transformation, The 
emphasis hag been switched back 
to order, discipline and conformity. 


I n fact, in all the Important lite- 
rature appearing now there jg not 
only denunciation of ‘rightist 
deviation’ but an equal criticism 
of ‘leftist distortions’, The ex- 
cesses of the cultural revolutién 
are being denounced as evidence 
of bourgeoig factionalism апа, 
significantly, both the left and the 
tight deviations are being blamed 
on Liu Shao-chi and his sup- 
porters. Liu is accused of attempt- 
ing to take the country towards 
capitalism; in the same breath 
Liu and his supporters are also 
being accused of trylng to turn 
the country towards the sulcidal 
leftist course. The advocacy of 
leftist courses during the cultural 
revolution are as much under fire 
ag the rightist ‘conspiracies’ are. 


Only minor changes have taken 
place in the institutional frame. 
work. The content of Mao’s 
thought in education and propa- 
ganda has been greatly increased. 
China ig again humming with eco- 
nomic activity. But, then, China 
was humming with such activity 
in 1965-66 also when Mao institu- 
ted the cultural revolution. The 
cultural revolution hag resulted 
essentially in a purge of various 
persons at the leadership levels 
whom Mao did not regard as 
reliable followers of his wishes 
and ideas, chief among them being 
Liu Shao-chi with whom the 
struggle was not only political but 
also somewhat personal After 
the purge, China is back to ‘nor- 
mal’ with much the same policies 
and with caution, moderation and 
flexibility as the chtef character- 
istic of the current situation. 
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— Security and defence 
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MOST people in India today will that the Chinese armed forces 
agree with the proposition that have primarily а defenstye role. 
the countries of Asia need to` тр. ; : 
Images of a Chinese threat 
defend themselves ‘against China, are based on an inadequate know- 


Only a few may concede that ledge of ancient and modern 
China, too, perceives tts security China. For example, the glib 


А to be threatened by others and generalization that China is an - 


un! 


ihherently expansionist country 
ignores the fact that the Chinese 
dynasties were no more ‘expan- 
sionist than others elsewhere; 
that the neighbouring kingdoms— 
Tibet, Mongolia and Sinkiang— 
into which China expanded had 
themselves repeatedly encroached 
upon China and established dynas- 
ties there. It is also forgotten that 
after 1949, China hag given up all 
claims to Outer Mongolia, Korea, 


. Vietnam, Nepal, Burma, etc., which 


once formed parts of the Chinese 
empire. Ching has also resolved 
border disputes with most of its 
neighbours. The outstanding dis- 
putes with India and the Soviet 
Union do not make: China ipso 
facto expansionist, 


The argument that China must 
be aggressive because it Is com- 
munist commits the fallacy of 
associating the spread of an 
ideology with military conquest 
and colonization by that State. 
China does proclaim itself to be a 
revolutionary nation and does ad- 
vocate support for revolutions 
elsewhere. However, as Lin Piao 
has explained in his article ‘Long 
Live the Victory of People’s War’, 
China cannot export revolutions: 
they must be made by the peoples 
of the various countries. them- 
selves, Chinese support is pri- 
marily moral and only in specifted 
cases ig marginal material aid 
given. " 


A айе: common assumption 
held in India is that China wants 
hegemony over Asia. What is not 
realized ig that a major objective 
of China's foreign policy today is 
to prevent the division of the 
world into ‘spheres of influence’ 
belonging to the super powers. 
China refuses to accept thelr hege- 
mony over other regions and also 
rejects the notion that Asia should 
be itg own preserve, During the 
last 22 years China has never 
attempted to create a patron- 
client relationship with the smal- 
ler States of Asia. Even such 
communist Stateg as North Korea 
and North Vietnam are fiercely 
independent of China, though 
they share the same ideology. 


It may be argued that even if 
we leave aside the historical and 


ideological prejudices, the very 
fact that China maintains the 
largest land army in the world 
and Has moreover a fast growing 
nuclear weapons programme 


- could indicate that China still has 


expansionist or aggressive designs. 
This argument is not valid: The 
possession of military power by 
itself does not constitute a threat. 
India, too, has a military machine 
which ig far more powerful than 
those of the States around it. But 
India's military ig developed ex- 
pressly to preserve our national 
security, The Chinese power, too, 
is intended precisely for that pur- 
pose, for right from 1949 when 
the People’s Republic was estab- 
lished, the -Chinese Government 
has lived under a threat to its 
very existence. 


The threat wag not an imaginary 


one. It came in. the form of an 
intervention by the United States 
in the Chinese civil war between 
the communistg and the Kuomin- 
tang (KMT). The US Govern- 
ment not only helped the KMT 
with war material on the Chinese 
mainland but continued to prop 
up Chiang Kai-shek even after he 
retreated to the island of Taiwan. 
Moreover, after the outbreak of 
the Korean War, the US stationed 
its Seventh Fleet in the Taiwan 
straits to prevent the communists 
from annexing Taiwan. Further, 
during the Korean "War, a nu- 
clear attack on China was seriously 
considered by the US. 


American policy towards China 
was put very bluntly by the then 
Assistant Secretary ої State, 
Walter Robertson, as being aimed 
at the destruction of the communist 
government, To that end the US 
gave all diplomatic, economic and 
military support to the KMT 
regime and made threats to 
‘unleash’ Chiang Kai-shek against 
the mainland. The US Seventh 
Fleet, though ostensibly stationed 
to separate the belligerents, co- 
operated with KMT forces in 
making commando raids against 
the mainland. US supplied U2 
planes regularly violated Chinese 
airspace and the KMT airforce, 
supplied and ‘trained by the US, 


parachuted agents into China to 
carry out sabotage. 


Taiwan was only one link in a 
whole chain of military installa- 
-tions of the SEATO and CENTO 
pacts which the US established to 
encircle China from east to west. 
Today, that chain consists of air 
and naval bases in South Korea, 
Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, Thai- 
land and the island of Guam. With 
the exception of those in Japan, all 
the other air-bases have long-range 
bombers equipped with nuclear 
weapons, bombers which are 
openly and obviously detailed for 
raids against China. US Navy 
ships and aircraft-carriers roam 
the seas from Korea to Malaysia 
and American naval bases serve 
a nuclear submarine fleet which 
carries Polaris and Poseidon mis- 
sileg aimed at China. The base 
on Okinawa is stocked with chemi- 
cal and bacteriological weapons in 
addition to nuclear weapons, In 
addition to all this flre-power, the 
US also maintains troops in South 
Korea and South Vietnam. Above 
all that ultimate weapon, the 
nuclear-tipped Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) ts target- 
ed against China from silos in the 
US itself. Thus, the Chinese are 
constantly and brutally reminded 
of the fact that-even a fraction of 
the destructive power thus deploy- 
ed by the US ig sufficient to bring 
about the end of the Chinese clvil- 
ization. 


Tre US justification for~ this 
deployment is that it was for the 
‘containment’ of Sino-Soviet com- 
munist aggression. However, the 
US with its enormoug intelligence 
gathering apparatus must surely 
have realized soon that the com- 
munist bloc was not monolithic 
and that China by itself was 
simply incapable of over-running 
all the countries on its periphery. 
A limited action of which China 
was capable did not need the kind 
of massive presence the US had 
built up over the years. And, yet, 
the US continued to reinforce its 
baseg and ships with bigger and 
more destructive weapons, It 
continued to provoke China by 
sending manned and robot air- 
craft into -the Chinese airspace. 
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The most recent such violation— 
the 404th—took place late in July 
` 1971 even after President Nixon’s 
plans to undertake a 'journey of 
peace to Peking were announced. 


The Chinese do not believe that 
President Nixon’s forthcoming 
visit will reduce the overall Ame- 
rican threat to China and its 
socialist allieg in Asia. Bilateral 
problems between the US and 
China—Taiwan and the Seventh 
Fleet around it—may well be re- 
solved. US troops in Indo-China 
may be withdrawn. Yet, the cen- 
tral fact of US hostility to com- 
munism in Asia will remain un- 
altered, The US will continue to 
be allied to regimes in Asia which 
are for their own reasons. hostile 
to China; they may, despite Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Guam doctrine of 
‘nativizing’ conflicts in Asia, drag 
the US willy nilly into a war with 
China, 


ТАТЕ the US 'withdrawal 
from Asia' will actually increase 
the threat to China but from an- 
other quarter, eg. Japan, China, 
for very obvious reasons, feels ex- 
tremely threatened by а power- 
ful Japan. Ever since 1852, it has 
watched the rearmament of Japan 
' with increasing alarm. Japan, 
with US encouragement, has built 
up its armed forces, the ‘Self- 
Defence Forces’ in violation of its 
own Constitution. The Zaibatsu 
cartels, so active in launching 
wars against China, once again 
dominate the Japanese economy. 
Now that Japan is economically 
powerful, it is being encouraged to 
take over a part of the US ‘con- 
tainment operations in the Pacl- 
fic region. In preparation for this 
Tole, the Japanese armed forces 
are being greatly expanded. What 
is worse from the Chinese point 
of view, Japan hag indicated that 
it may decide to build nuclear 
weapons. Further, Mr Sato, the 
Japanese Prime Minister has 
declared that South Korea and 
Taiwan are ‘vital to the security 
of. Japan’, a declaration which 
China interprets as reflecting the 
old and feared Japanese concept 
of ‘Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere’. _ 


It was precisely against such a 
renewed threat from Japan that 


China had signed д 30 year defence 
treaty with the Soviet Union in 
1950. However, the ideological dif- 
ferences between China and the 
Soviet Union which began in 
1956 have reduced the treaty to 
а dead-letter. Worse still, the 
ideological dispute has, now 
become go intense that the Soviet 
Union has itself become a threat 
to China's security. 


T Soviet threat, as China sees 
it, 1s different from but just$ as 
grave as that posed by the US. It 
has ап ideological component 
which, being a- ‘deviation’ from 
Marxism-Leninism is feared to be 
a -corrupting influence on the 
Chinese Communist Party, Soviet 
‘revisionism’ threatens the future 
of the Chinese revolution and of 
the type of world revolution that 
China would like to see come 
about, for the Soviet Union has 
already abandoned revolution at 
home and abroad; in fact, it has 
joined the US. in ‘opposing revolu- 
tion and opposing China’. Second- 
ly, the Soviet Union with its 
‘social imperialist’ ambitions seeks 
to oust from power what it calls 
the ‘Maoist clique’ which is its 
rival for the leadership of the 
international communist  move- 
ment, Lastly, China and the Soviet 
Union have border problems 
which have already led to armed 
clashes between them. 


These border disputes are not 
new; they are a left-over from th 


` 18th century Russian expansion 


towards the Far East. The Chinese 
Government allowed them to lie 
frozen in the larger interests of 
Sino-Soviet friendship. However, 
as the ideological dispute began to 
affect State-to-State relations, the 
border dispute gradually became 
a part of the total hostility bet- 
ween- the two countries. 


The Sino-Soviet border in the 
West runs through the middle of 
areas inhabited by minority 
nationalities, According to the 
Chinese account, the Soviet Union, 
in the early 1960s, engineered dis- 
affection among these minorities 
and ‘enticed’ thousands of Kazaks 
and Uighers to cross over to the 


Soviet side. Since that time, Soviet 


propaganda has continued to en-, 


courage the nationallst and hence 
secessionist sentiments among 
the minorities, China views this 
as a grave threat to its national 
and territorial integrity. 


Inevitably, in this tense atmos 
phere, a large number of armed 
clashes have taken place along the 
entire Sino-Soviet border; the 
Ussuri River clash was the most 
serious. China considers these 
clashes to be a part of Soviet 
pressure tactics designed to influ- 
ence the outcome of the ideologi- 
cal struggle between Chairman 
Mao and his opponents within 
China. The Soviet threat is, there- 
fore, a double-edged one; ıt covets 
Chinese territory and also threat- 
ens 1tg political system, 


К? soviet ‘Union today has 
stationed a major proportion of 
its armed forces along the border 
with China, According to some 
reports, as many as one million 
troops reinforced with powerful 
artillery, aircraft and rockets— 
possibly armed with nuclear 
weapons—have been deployed in 
depth against China.  'Unofficial 
Soviet propaganda against China 
on ‘Radio Peace and Progress’ 
openly supported the Liu Shao-ch’i 
faction during the Cultural Revo- 
lution and called for the over- 
throw of the ‘Mao clique’, The 
same radio, at the height of the 
Ussuri River clash reminded 
China of Soviet nuclear might and 
this was interpreted by China as 
a ‘naked threat’. Moreover, the 
fact that the Soviet Union has 
transferred some troops from its 
western front facing the NATO 
forces to the eastern front is, to 
China, a proof of Soviet-Ame- 
rican collusion aimed at revolu- 
tionary countries. China expects 
that, despite the reduction in ten- 
‘sion which followed Premier 
Kosygin’s visit to Peking—the 
Sino-Soviet talks remain  dead- 
locked—and such relaxation аз 


may result from Nixon'g visit,. 


Sovtet-American encirclement of 
China will continue. 


China’s perception of its global 
environment is thus one of being 
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threatened from all sides by hos- 
tile forces armed with weapons of 
incalculable destruction. This 
threat is seen to emanate from 
three sources: the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Japan, It is 


, this perception which hag shaped 


the Chinese military doctrine 
which is built around the central 
objective of defending the Chinese 
nation and the Maoist political 
system from external and ‘internal 
threats. The size, organization, 
equipment and the deployment of 
the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) clearly reflects this 
defensive orientation. 

The PLA, including its naval 
and airforce wings, has a strength 
of 2.78 million in contrast to the 
US forces numbering 3.16 million 
and the Soviet forceg totalling 3.30 
million. - These flgures are even 
more revealing in relation to the 
populations of these countries, In 
the US, the military absorbs 8.5 
per cent of its men of military 


. age; in the Soviet Union the pro- 


portion ig 6.9 per cent However, 
in China, supposedly the most 
'militarized society! in the world, 
only 1.8 per cent of its young men 
are to be found in the regular 
army. In terms of the money 
spent on the armed forces, includ- 
ing the nuclear weapons  pro- 
grammes, al] three devote approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of their gross 
national product for thlg purpose. 


A nation's armed forces need to 
have an overall strategy- which 
identiffes the major enemies, the 
type of threat and selectg the 
theatre of . operations, the 
type of operations and the arma- 
ments needed for. them, The 
Chinese PLA’s basic strategy is 
to 'drown the enemy in a sea of 
peoples war, Le, a protracted 
guerilla war, on the Chinese main- 
land, The theory is that the ene- 


' mies, even if they launch massive 


attacks from the air—thig scenario 
does not inclüde total destruction 
by nuclear weapons—cannot sub- 
jugate China without fighting on 
the land and occupying the whole 
of it. Moreover, the best location 
to fight the enemy is at the end of 
his supply line and on one's own 
territory; the whole population 


f 


can then be mobilized to ‘drown’ 
the enemy. Based on these prin- 
ciples, China. hag concentrated the 
major proportion of its military 
effort on building up a land army 
of 245 men which is considerably 
bigger than itg American and 
Soviet counterparts, 


The large size of the Chinese 
army is also & function of mapy 
factors. which are peculiar to 
China. The PLA is very much a 
political army; in addition to fis 
normal soldierly duties, the.. PLA 


- engages in agricultural and indus- 


trial production, propaganda work 
and construction work. Since it 
lacks mobility—absence of trans- 
port aircraft, shortage of motoriz- 
ed transportation’ and of petroleum 
products, poor road and railway 
network etc,—each army region 
must be relatively self-sufficient; 
PLA troops, unlike those of the 
American or Soviet army, cannot 
be transferred rapidly from one 
sector to another for reinforce- 
ment. 


Since China must maintain 
troops on many fronts—in Fukien 
against the KMT, along the 4000 
miles long Sino-Soviet frontier, in 
Tibet and on the Vietnamese bor- 
der—the PLA by itself cannot 
defend a sector effectively. The 
regular army is, therefore, rein- 
forced by a gigantic People's Mili- 
tia (perhaps numbering 20 mil- 
lion. Both the PLA ag well as 
the militia undergo intensive 
ideological indoctrination so tbat 
in the event of а massive nuclear 
attack on China which destroys 
the Central Government, the PLA- 
militia combination can carry on 
the war on their own, 


The PLA’s strategy of — 1 
ed guerilla war.cannot be applied 
in reverse, ie, for offensive wars 
fought on foreign territories 
Moreover, its relative immobiltty 
limits its capacity to undertake 
actions beyond the borders of 
China, As witnessed in 1962, it is 
capable of executing swift and 
limited actions along the borders 
but іп terms of strategy, training, 
weaponry, etc, it ig not equipped 
to play-the role of an army of 
occupation. The People’s Militia 


tions were to be favourable, 


force, cannot obviously be deploy- 
ed in foreign countries; indeed, it 
would be difficult to deploy it 
outside its own provinces, 


The PLA airforce is primarily 
-assigned to provide support to the 
army in battle and to engage 
enemy bombers on the Chinese 
mainland. At present it has а 
strength of approximately 3500 
aircraft mostly of old Soviet 
design but improved versions are 
now being manufactured in 
China. Of the existing strength, 
the greater proportion is made up 
of fighters and · fighter-bombers 
with a relatively short range of 
operations New additions to the 
airforce as well as the research 
and development (R and D) pro- 
gramme also appear to stress the 
importance of the fighter aircraft. 
So far as is known, China is not 
developing a long-range bomber 
force; its Tu-16 jet bomber has a 
range of only 1650 miles with a 
normal payload: moreover, China 
has not developed mid-air refuel- 
ling techniques. The Chinese air- 
force is, thus, neither intended for, 
nor capable of, operating far 
beyond the Chinese borders. 


d it PLA navy-at present con- 
sists of about 870 surface ships and 
about 33 submarines, both varie- 
ties being of. old and obsolete 
Soviet designs. However, accord 
ing to the latest Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, China is building three 
submarines capable of launching 
nuclear missiles. Even во, the 
overall composition of the PLA 
Navy is such that it ig not capable 
of—perhaps, not intended for— 
sea-warfare beyond a few miles off 
the Chinese coast, It has no air- 
craft carriers, no large fleets of 
destroyers or submarines nor 
any troop-carriers. Тһе Chinese 
coast line is so enormously long 
that even for coastal defence it 
needs a navy several times its 
present size, 


However, perhaps because the 
overall Chinese defence strategy is 
based on land-warfare, the navy 
seems to have the lowest priority 
among the services. The result is 
that today, even if all other condi- 
the 
PLA Navy will find it difficult to 


mount an invasion of Taiwan; an 
attack on Japan, the Philippines 
or Indonesia is out of the questlon. 
Reports about the already threat- 
ening presence of the Chinese 


mavy in the Indian Ocean should, 


therefore, be treated with extreme 
skepticism. 


J 


Tre Chinese military doctrine 
for its nuclear force is based on 
the concept of strategic deterrence. 
Since China perceives the threat 
of total destruction from two 
major adversaries, the US and the 
Soviet Union, its nuclear weapons 
programme is geared to the pro- 
duction of an ICBM capability 
which will bring significant des- 
truction on the heartlands of those 
two powers, The nuclear missile 
launching submarines are most 
probably being developed for the 
same purpose. So far, only one 
‘prototype of an ICBM appears to 
- have been tested over a reduced 
- range within China, It is expect- 
ed that by mid 1975, China will be 
able to deploy between 10 and 25 
ICBMs; even if a few of them can 
survive an enemy attack—there 
are good chances of that—they can 
cause serious damage to the 
enemy. 


The Chinese ICBMs, even when 
operational, will not constitute an 
difensive . threat. A -Chinese 
'pre-emptive' nuclear attack against 
the super powers is clearly impossi- 
ble on military grounds alone. 
As late starters, no matter how 
hard the Chinese may try, they 
will never be able to catch up 
with the super powers either in 
quantity or technological quality. 


- 


Moreover, if China were to launch 


an attack on ether of its 
adversaries, each one of them 
Individually has the capacity to 
survive that attack and launch a 
massive ‘second strike’ on China 
causing total devastation. For its 
own physical survival, China must 
not provoke its enemies, 


The fear of Chinese 'nuclear 
blackmail' against its non-nuclear 
neighbours is equally unfounded. 
Firstly, had China built its nuclear 
arsenal for use against the Asian 
countries, it would have given 
priority to the development ‘of 


nuclear States’. 


bombers, medium-range (MRBM) 
and intermediaterange (IRBM) 
ballistic missiles. However, 
available evidence indicates that it 
is bypassing manned bombers, 
MRBMs and IRBMs and aiming 
straight at the ICBMs, which can 


Бе used only against the United ‘ 


States and the Soviet Union,.as a 
strategic deterrent. Secondly, a 
‘tirst-strike’ by any power against 
a non-nuclear State carries the 
grave risk of escalation in which- 
the super powers will be forced to 
act. Thirdly, a nuclear attack is 


politically suicidal. It will brand- 


ag an imperialist par excell 
ance and forever ruin its claims to 
being the centre of anti-imperlalist 


revolutions. | 


I: needs to be emphasized again 
and again that in analysing 
Chinese policies one must not lose 
sight of their political objectives. 
Ching today is, without doubt, a 
potential super power. ‘Yet, it has 
categorically renounced that status 
in order to attain the political 
objective of building up a broad 
united. front -of small but inde- 
pendent States against super 
power hegemony. Recently,- it 
turned down a Sovlet invitation to 
join the nuclear club and declar- 
ed that it would not participate 
in any great power conference 
‘behind the backs of the non- 
It would be 
cynical to dismiss such gestureg as 
mere propaganda which conceals 
naked great power ambitions. 


Ching is indeed committed to 
the goal of a world revolution, but 
the notion that it can load revo- 
lutions into PLA tanks and nuclear 
missilés should be recognized for 
what it is, namely, a cold-war myth 
of a bygone era, We must learn. 
to separate the two issues of the 
spread of a revolutionary ideology 
by China and Chinese territorlal- 
military aggression. It is perfectly 
natural for States which profess 
the ideals of liberal democracy to 
feel threatened by Chinese com- 
munism but it would- be futile to 
believe that the ideological threat 
can be ‘contained’ by arming to 
the teeth against a hypothetical 


' Chinese attack, 
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THE changing fortunes of India- 
China relations cannot be divorced 
from the transformation that has 
taken place in the last decade or 
во and must be analysed in- the 
context of the transfiguration of 
international relations. Conse- 
quently and inevitably, noticeable 
changes have occurred in Peking’s 
international stance, The first 
significant change in Chinese atti- 
tude in international relationg is 
the realization in Peking that 
inctvility in diplomatic relations 


was not coterminous with mili- 
tancy. The image of China was 
not helped by cursing and beating 
foreign diplomats, By being civil 
and normal, Peking could win 
more friends and influence more 
people than by a display of pique 
and ili humour against all and 
sundry. 


The new phase in Chinese policy 
is characterized by the observance 
of normal ettiquettes and codes 
of conduct in international rela- 


tions. The windfall from such an 
approach, China has seen for her- 
self, is swift and substantial 
Nixon is taking a trip to Peking. 
More and more countries are send- 
ing feelerg to Peking in order to 
come to grips with this reality. 
They are no longer turned away 
by the abuse and the noise and 
din of the Red Guards, 


Т. invitation to Nixon to come 


-to Peking. із only one dramatic. 


indication of the new Chinese de- 
aire to establish normal relations 
with other countries. In another 
significant statement, contalned in 
Peking's message to the Soviet 
Union on the 53rd anniversary of 
the October Revolution the 
Chinese leadership said that it 
was prepared to maintain. and 
develop normal State relations 
with Moscow on the basis of the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence. - 


It should at the same time be 
understood that civility in dtplo- 
matic conduct “was no longer 
tantamount to friendship. The 
politer diplomatic notes, the more 
relaxed behaviour of the Chinese 
diplomats and Peking's new con- 
formity to well-understood diplo- 
matic norms and practices did not 


“indicate that China had dropped 
-its enmities and forgotten its 


E Only, the objectives 
would now be pursued with more 
sophistication. 


However, there can be no doubt 
that China does face a new situa- 
tion and that the old. policies 
would accord ill with the require- 
ments of the new situation, In 
fact, China has suddenly and only 
recently caught up with the logic 
of itg problems and its situatiom 
What may be surprising, if not 
bemusing, is that the new sobriety, 
the new subtlety and the new 
sophistication have come in the 
wake of the cultural revolution 
whose first phase was marked by 


-violence and extremist postures. 


~ 


Whether the second phase was pre- 
meditated or whether the change 
ia the result of hard and harsh 
experience, it is difficult to say. 


China could not continue to be 
the odd man out with the acqui- 


. F 


` Soviet 


sition of nuclear. weapons and 
accretion in political and economic 
strength. Even the role of half a 
super power is incommensurate 
with political volatility and way- 


wardness. The new equation bet-, 


ween Washington, Moscow and 
Peking obligés Peking as much as 
the other two to ensure stability 
of relationship with third coun- 
tries and to introduce. an element 
of uncertainty in relations with 
the other two super powers. What- 
ever may be the propaganda 
against US-USSR collusion, Peking 
can no more afford to drive the 
other two super powers into each 


"other's arms against China as any 


of the other two can to bring 
about an alliance hostile to itself. 


The severe denunciation of the 
. Union ^ notwithstanding, 
Peking does not terminate the 


talks on the border problem and, - 


in fact, has just signed a trade 
agreement with- Moscow. -The 
tantalising prospects of talks with 
the United States are also dangled 
before Washington. Neither Mos- 
‘cow nor Washington ig certain 
how far Peking would be forth- 
coming and both remain hopeful 
of a thaw. 


Euan, Peking remains worried 
and uncertain about the state of 
relatlons between its rival super 
powers. With greater finesse the 
Chinese are pinpointing the fears 
among the smaller countries of 
possible domination by a ‘direc- 
torate’ of the super powers, If 
‘world domination’- by the two 
super powers has to be shattered, 
Peking has gradually come to 
realize that it cannot afford to 
stew in Hs own juice. It hag to 
reach out to other countries and 
extend its sphere of friendship, 
neutralize as many countries as 
possible and function as a normal 
big power. From Chile to Libya 
to Zambia, Peking is engaged in 
active diplomacy now to meet this 
developing situation. 


The-component of national inter- 
ests In Chinese foreign policy has, 
if anything, got further intensi- 
fled. Even in Peking’s militancy, 
the shadow of national interests 
is a long one and now this shadow 


‘them a whole new 


` has 


ig further lengthening, The de- 
mands of the vital, fundamental 
and multidimensional conflict 
with the: Soviet Union have 
brought home in Peking the aware- 
ness of the-elementary principle 
that you cannot fight too many 
enemieg at one time. The call for 
revolution. has, consequently, be- 
come highly selective and 15 
closely related to the insistent obli- 
gations of national interests, 


T he some compulsion hag led 
Peking to respond to US overtures 
and to take a decisive step in 
breaking the ice in the relations 
with Washington, Peking aimed 
at a reorganization of the world 
which would enable it to be one 
of the star players, and both Pek- ` 
ing and Washington would use 
their new opening to apply pres- 
sure on the Soviet Union. The 
fundamental fact of international 
relations today is the continued 
rivalry between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 


- 


For the United States, the 


: Soviet Union was rapidly. becom- 


ing too powerful, extending its 
influence in West Asia, South-east 
Asia, the Indian Ocean and other 
regions of the world., It was partly 
with an eye to curbing the grow- 
ing power of the Soviet Union 
and imposing а new pressure on 
it that Washington has taken such 
a big step towards a -detente with 
Peking, calculated to compel the 
Soviets to revise their stand on 
other importanf issues . which 
Washington and М were 
intimately involved. For Peking 
the ‘principal contradiction’ was 
with the Sovtet Union and, there- 
fore, the defreezing of re'atlons 
with the United States allowed 
vista for man- 
oeuvre and pressure and to fore- 
close the possibility of the other 
two ganging up against China. 


Finally, the emergence of Japan 
radically transformed the 
balance in Agia and Peking has 
shown an alarmed awareness of 
it, A country whose gross national 
product was mext only to the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union was too important to be 


ignored by any big power. Japan’s 


n 
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tremendous economic power was 
already making itself felt in 
South-east Asia and its expanding 
political power is a factor to be 
reckoned with by Peking and 
other big powers. Japan's military 
spending has increased sharply 
over the years and Peking'g ĉon- 
cern over a remilitarized Japan, 
politically and economically 
strong, is obvious. 


I f the above framework is ac- 
cepted as valid and relevant as 
determining factors behind Pek- 
ing’s foreign policy, then the 
future of relationg between India 
and China could be considered in 
the context of this transformation 
of the Asian -and international 
situation. The major concerns of 
Chinese foreign policy had chang- 
ed, The order of priortttes of 
enemies was no longer the same. 
In 1962 it was USA-USSR-India- 
Yugoslavia; now the new classi- 
fication could run as USSR-Japan. 
In 1060 Peking was considerably 
obsessed with India; in 1970 ihe 
quarrel with India was no longer 
relevant to the issues China was 
facing. In 1960 the- course of 
foreign policy of the two coun- 
tries was set in totally- opposite 
directions, with a very ieftward 
swing in Chinese internal and ex- 
terna] policies and a slightly 
rightward trend in India; in 1970 
the divergence was lesg prominent, 
with a somewhat rightward move- 
ment in China and a leftward 
thrust in India, . 


ex 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
in the new circumstances that 
obtained, China should take a 
second look at its earler stance 
and find some advantage in defus- 
ing the conflict with India and 
normalizing relations with this 
country. Апа this was precisely 
what appeared to be happening 
unti] March this year. 


The toning down of the tension 
with India and establishment of 
relations at an even keel could be 
politically valuable for China in 
its more basic conflict with the 


'Soviet Union, the problems with 


the United States and the emer- 
ging confrontation with Japan. 
Ching had made cautious gestures 


in this regard. The stridency of 
the past propaganda against India 
had been somewhat softened. 


Even the Naxalite violence in 


Calcutta and elsewhere wag not 
attracting the prominence that 
was earlier reserved for it. The 
Chinese comment on the Lusaka 


Conference of non-aligned coun- 


tries had been conspicuously silent 
on the role of India (and equally 
conspicuously praised Yugoslavia), 
whereas in 1961 Peking held India 
and Yugoslavia the chief villains 
at the Belgrade Conference of the 
non-aligned countries. Chinese 
interest in stabilizing relations 
with India seemed to have revived 
somewhat. 


The issues between India and 
China could not be resolved so 
speedily. It was easier for Peking 
to negotiate the border with Nepal 
and Burma than to resolve the 


border dispute with India, Both 


were big countries, proud and na- 
tionalstic. A whole complex of 
politica] and territorial questions 
were involved and the process of 
readjustment would be necessarily 
prolonged and difficult, But a 
beginning was both feasible and 
practical at this juncture. 


- 


The new sophistication in 
Chinese policies could be discern- 
ed from the attitude towards 
India and Pakistan last year. 
President Yahya Khan was given 
the biggest ever reception to a 
forelgn dignitary and he wag pre- 
sented with a loan of 100 crores 
for Pakistan’s Fourth Five Year 
Plan but the joint communique of 
Chou and Yahya, even though 
calling for self-determination for 
Kashmir, was bereft of the usual 
denunciations’ of India. Peking 
seemed to be alming at a policy of 
simultaneous friendship with Pak- 
istan and normalization of fela- 


` tong with India. 


The thrust of thig policy would 
be in favour of Pakistan—for quite 
some time at least, But once the 
process of readjustment started, it 
was bound to have an impact on 
the total attitude of the two coun- 
dries, Neither the present Sino- 
Indian relationship nor the present 
Sino-Pak, nor even the present 


Indo-Pak relationship could 


remain static. 


Ti: slow and gradual move- 
ment towards a readjustment of 
the tense relations between India 
and China over the last decade 
was suddenly interrupted by the 
events in East Bengal and the 
subsequent developments on the 
Sino-U-S.-Pak front. The brutal 
repression let loose by the West 
Pakistani military regime in East 
Bengal and the emergence - of 
Bangla Desh suddenly found China 
and India ranged on opposite sides 
in a sensitive area. They also re- 
vealed, as if in a flash, Peking’s 
primary requirement to keep 
Pakistan propped up вз a counter- 
weight to India, Peking had not 
reappraised its policies with 
regard to the Indo-Pak sub-conti- 
nent so fundamentally as -to be 
prepared for a diminution in the 
power of Pakistan, - And for Pek- 
ing, too, Pakistan was synonymous 
with Islamabad and the rulers 
there, 


Denied and denuded of the re- 
sources and man power of East 
Bengal, West Pakistan's credibility 
as а counter-weight to India 
would be negligible. East Bengal 
constituted the majority of Pak- 
istan'a population and its major 
foreign exchange earmer. Shorn 
of East Bengal, West Pakistan could 
hardly be taken seriously as a 
balancing factor against India. 
Peking did not flnd it a pleasant 
prospect that Indla should emerge 
as the only major power in South 
Asia as a result of recent develop- 
ments, я 


Moreover, if Bangla Desh were 
to become established as an inde- 
pendent country, it would have 
the closest relations with Indía 
and its similarity of outlook and 
system of government with that 
of India would be marked. Bangla 
Desh would also be a non-aligned, 
democratic, secular State on the 
pattern of India, Peking did not 
consider these. developmenta as 
furthering its own interests, 


Peking propounded two  ele- 
ments in its policy towardg the 
happenings in Bangla Desh. In a 
message to General Yahya Khan, 


the Chiese Prime Minister, 
Chou En-lai said, ‘In our+opinion, 
the unification. of Pakistan and 
the unity of the people of East 
and West Pakistan аге basic 
guarantees for Pakistan to attain 
prosperity and strength.” Thus 
Peking ruled out support for the 
cause of Bangla Desh as it mili- 
tated against the ‘unity’ of Pakis- 
tan, the maintenance of which was 
Peking’s major objective. Peking’s 
concern about Pakistan’s unifica- 
tion—in sharp contrast to its atti- 
tude towards the conflict in Biafra 
where it did not support the 
Nigerian quest for unification—can 
only be explaimed in the context 
of its needs vis-a-vig India. 


Tne second element in Peking’s 
policy also flows from the conti- 
nuing rigidity in relations with 
India. In the same message, Chou 
En-lai said: ‘Of late we have 
noted that the Indian Govern- 
ment has been carrying out gross 
interference in internal affairs of 
Pakistan by exploiting the inter- 
nal problems of your country. And 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States are doing the same one 
after the other. . . The Chinese 
Government holds that what is 
happening in Pakistan at present 
is purely an internal affair of 
Pakistan, which can only be 
settled by the Pakistan people 
themselveg and which brooks no 
foreign interference whatsoever. 
Your Excellency may Test assured 
..that should Indian expansionists 
dare to Jaunch aggression against 
Pakistan, the Chinese Government 
will as always, firmly support the 
Pakistan Government and people 
in their just struggle to safeguard 
the State's sovereignty and na- 
tional independence’. This was an 
{ll-concealed threat to India to 
desist from overt support to 
Bangla Desh, It also made amply 
clear that if Pakistan were to 
engage in armed conflict with 
India, it could count on Peking’s 
sympathy and support. Chou 
En-lai naturally left the nature 
and extent-of this support open 
*but the fact of the availability of 
this support was not left in doubt. 


This was one part of the scenario 
in, which recent developments in 


Asia have taken place. The other 
part ia the move towards Sino- 
U.S. detente and West Pakistan’s 
attempt to take advantage of it in 
relation to India. The proposal 


for a dialogue at the summit bet- _ 


ween the United States and China 
was largely directed against the 
Soviet Union, but it also left India 
outflanked. . With the opening to- 
wards Washington, Mao had 
pushed the process of a grand re- 
organization of the world. The 
old alignments fell to pieces and 
the whole concept of alignment, 
with itg military and bloc impli- 
cations, belonged to a bygone era. 
New combinations, equations and 
adjustments were arising in a 
situation in which thinking and 
terminology relevant to the pre- 
vious era had no place, 


The Soviets were acutely aware 
of the meaning of the new oper- 
ing between Washington and 
Peking. The set-back in West Asia 
was followed by the threatened 
isolation in South and South-east 
Asia. Apart from India, they had 
hardly any other important friend 
in Asia. Pakistan wag too busy 
reaping the harvest of the Sino-U.S. 
opening to conform to Soviet 
hopes and calculations. Whatever 
the expectations in Moscow about 
taking both Islamabad and New 
Delhi along in meeting the 
challenges in Asia from Peking 
and Washington, recent events had 
made short shrift of that policy. 


| sus too faced an extremely 
grave and nasty situation. 
Pakistan threatened war to forestall 
Indian assistance to the freedom 
fighters in Bangla Desh ‘and any 
Indian .effort to relieve its own 
colossal burden of the refugees. 
Pakistan expected that in case of 
war, Ching would make suitable 
threatening noises against India 
and at the same time the United 
States would activate international 
machinery to intercede and make 
the present situation more or less 
permanent, 


Pakistan not only transferred 
its own problems on to India and 
imposed a massive burden on this 
country, but also threatened u 


and Pakistan with the 


general war against India, in case 
India took any appropriate steps 
with regard to the situation in 
Bangla Desh. Pakistan's strategy 
wag patent. It first engaged in 
murder and terror in East Bengal 
and drove out millions of people 
of East Bengal into India, During : 
this perlod it cried wolf at any 
suggestion of third parties res- 
training Pakistan from commit- 
ing genocide in East Bengal in tne 
name of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of Pakistan. 


| Е. 
Hw killéd a quarter of а mil- 
lion people and having driven out 
another seven million inhabitants 


-of East Bengal, the genera!'s in 


Islamabad suddenly changed their 
tune and conveyed the impression 
abroad that Pakistan would wel- 
come international effort in meet- 
ing the problems of the Indo-Pak 
sub-continent, They now openly 
lobbied for placing U.N. observ- 
ers on the border of India and 
Pakistan. The game obviously 
was to use the presence of observ- 
ers to dampen the growing power 
of the Mukti Кап] in Bangla Desh 
and to compel India to continue 
to bear the burden of refugees. 
Pakistan was using its friendship 


with China and the United States 


to threaten India with dire conse- 
quences for India’s support to the 
cause of Bangla Desh. 


The US. policy towards India 
has been conditioned by its po- 
licy towardg the Indo-Pak sub- 
continent, This policy has been 
to keep a balance between India 
balance 
somewhat tilted towards Pakistan. 
Pakistan was first a miltary ally, 
then a lever of pressure against 
India, and now additional а 


‘friendly emissary between Wash- 


ington and Peking. 


What was even more alarming. 
for India was, that the United 
States Government .came out 
openly on the side of West Pakis- 
tan in the- recent developments. 
The United States press carried 
harrowing tales of the happenings 
in East Bengal and many Sénators 
and Congressmen asked for a halt 
to the murder in Bangla Desh but 
the Administration not only Tefus- 


— 


ed to deplore the West Pakistani 
military junta's policy of genocide 
in Bangla Desh but gave every 
indication of continuing economic 
and military support. It.is this, 
in addition to China's friendship, 
which encouraged Pakistan to 
threaten India with war. In fact 
more than any other factor, the 
United States policy forced India 
to secure its flanks, reduce the 
threat to its political, economic 
and territorial integrity and con- 
clude the peace treaty with the 


Soviet Union. 


Obviously, relations between 
India and China have again got 
snarled up in developments in 
South Asia and around the 
world. Peking is not going. to 
be pleasant over the Indo 
Soviet treaty, although after 
having pledged such open support 
io Islamabad, Peking could have 
hardly expected India &o leave it— 
self во vulnerable to dual pressure 
from Pakistan and China, If we 
had taken an initiative last year, 
conditions were more propitious 
for a more positive response from 
Peking, Now things have become 
more complicated and the diff- 
culties have increased. 


~ 


Normalization of relationg with 
China cannot be the end all 
of India’s foreign policy. It is 
highly desirable but can only come 
about under suitable conditions 
and through а suitable modiflca- 
tion in China's policy too. Those 
whose entire framework of refer- 
ence for India’s foreign policy is 
normalization with Peking betray 
a fixation which ignores totally 
the present realities. To scuttle 
existing friendships for the sake 
of distant and elusive openings is 
a disastrous course of action, just 
as to let existing friendships pre- 
clude the effort to obtain new 
openings in foreign policy would 
not be a far . sighted course of 
policy. 


However, there are three 
aspects of the new situation which 
we jn India might keep in mind. - 
In the first instance, India is no 
longer one of the active factors 
in the.Chinese moves tawards the 
United States, At one time 
China reacted furlously because 
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India seemed to stand in the уау 


of the Chinese line- being adopted 
by the Afro-Asian countries, But 
the lesson could have gone home 
that active hostility agàinst India 
would not facilitate their effective 
functioning in the  Afro-Asian 
community. Ching’s need for 
such functioning has not totally 
disappeared. Both these factors 
could gradually reactivate the pro- 
cess of adjustment between the 
two countries, - | 


Tre third`aspect of the present 
situation is related to the strength 
that India acquires to meet 
the mounting challenges, The 
whole point of the initiative taken 
by India in response to the deve- 
loping situation named could be 
lost if India were to become pas- 
sive and complacent. India must 
not only acquire gradually the 
strength of a major country but 
must also function as one in 
South-east Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. A strong, independent 
India would hasten the process of 
realistic reappraisal in Peking 
and elsewhere. Today, inter- 
national relations are in a melt- 
ing pot, New political equations 
are in the offing. India must 
develop independent new equa- 
tions all over the world, but first 
of all with Asia. This would act 
аз а corrective to the present 
imbalance in Asia, 


In the meantime, we can keep 
probing Peking and pressing the 
point that normal, friendly rela- 
tions would be of mutual advant- 
age, not the least for Peking also. 
We cannot let Peking wield a 
veto over our friendship with the 
Soviet Union and other countries 
of the world, but at the same time 
we have no intention of joining 
or sponsoring anti-China alliances, 


“Sand if Peking corrects the distor- 


tion in its own policy towards this 
sub-continent the road is clear for 


“readjustment, When the reality of 


Bangla Desh becomes established 
and’ vigorous diplomacy on the 
part of India underlines her inde- 
pendence and her continuing im- 
portance, the reappraisal in Peking 
might become more qualitative, 
ushering in a new phase in India- 


China relations. 
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CHINA'S CULTURAL REVOLUTION by V. P. 

— Práa(—À——— M — ————————————— 
Dutt and Gargi Dutt. Bombay, Asia Publishing 
————————————-————————————— 
House, 1970. 


It is true that China is no longer ‘a ‘riddle wrap- 
ped in an enigma', (a phrase which the late Winston 
Churchill used for the Soviet Union), so far as 
European and American scholarship is concerned but 
in India we are yet to raise a crop of China special- 
ists; Only a beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion. The dearth of sound scholarship on China 
in our country ig felt because the performance of 
South Block has been disappointing. 


The Chinese Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tlon was the most momentous event in post-1949 
China. No communist country in the world had 


yet experlenced anything like an upheaval of this 
kind. In assessing the causes and the contents of 
the cultural revolution, broadly speaking, the 
scholars on China are divided into two schools of 
opinion. One considers ideological differences as 
the main cause and focus while the other is of the 
opinion that non-ideological considerations such as 
the power struggle, the ambitions of a leader, etc, 
were the more important causes of the drama. 


The Dutts belong to the second category. It is 
not to suggest that the authors under-rate the role 
of ideas and ideology in China. But the onus of 
their reasoning is that factional power struggle at 
the highest echelons of the leadership, Mao's mental 
make-up and his craze for personal glory were the 


` 


major- reasons behind the cultural, revolution. To 
quote the authors, ‘Mao’s personality perhaps, an 
obsessive concern.of a dying old man with the future 
of his name in history. and of his country are equally 
important’ (p. 2). On the same page the authors 
-make a reference. іо the ‘megalomaniac visiong or 
hallucinations of a  leader—hig egotism and 
egocentricity.' 


In this volume, the authors have put special em- 
phasis on the role that the PLA hag played in recent 
years in China, Even before the cultural revolution, 
ag the authors. put it, the army was -under- 
. going a process of 'Maoization under the leader- 
ship of Defence Minister Lin Piao. After he replaced 
Peng 'Teh-huai in 1969 Lin Piao had been steadily 
rebuilding the army for a political role. A ration 
wide campaign was launched asking people to ‘Learn 
from the PLA’, Between 1902-64 Mao and. Lin Piao 
conducted a ‘mini’ cultural revolution in.. China’s 
armed forces. : 


According to the authors, M support that Mao 


got from the PLA was the decisive factor in the 


cultural revolution. In January 1967, the army 


intervened in the movement after-rival Red Guard 

factions had started fighting with each other. Such 
` clashes took place in a number of places requiring 
the intervention by the army. 
it appeared as if China was being ruled by the army. 
It is true that the PLA played a crucial role during 
the cultural revolution, but it was а PLA -operating 
under the command of the Maoist section of the 
party leadership. Given the revolutionary tradi- 
Поп and the political character of the PLA it could 
not work like any other army. 


The Chinese Cultural "Revolution claimed quite a 
heavy toll (not physical liquidation, Mao constantly 
repeated ‘touch’ their souls and hot their body): Liu 
Shao-chi, Teng hsiao-P'ing; Wu Han, Teng To, P'eng 
E Ho Lung, Chu Teh and ‘many other lesser 

known figures, An impressive count indeed!’ What 
were the ‘crimés’ of all those péople?: ‘Their! main 
‘crime’ was ‘of course that they doubted Müo's wis 
dom. . They argued for other variables and options 
in Ching’s domestic’ as well as foreign, policies 


" Take the case of Liu Shao-ch'i for example. The 
Maoists ‘catalogued’ the ‘crimes’ of Liu and ‘proved’ 
thaty-this 'China'g Khrushchev’ was. consistently 
‘revisionist’-and ‘anti-party’ since his entry into the 
Chinese Communist’ movement. That, he’ ‘wormed’ 
his way into the party to oppose’ Marxism-Leninism. 
Such: a reasoning cannot carry. conviction even with 
a casual student of China's history and politics, It 
is-more likely,.as the authors argue, that Liu was 
a protagonist of a more: moderate and realistic set 
of policies, But P'eng.Chen who had the reputation 
of being a hard liner was also axed. "This brings up 
the importance of the nor-ideological factors. -` 


According. to the quthors, Mao was. in a minority 
in.the.pariy.and he violated the principle of ‘Demo- 


During this period 


cratic Centralism' Two main causes lead to such 
thinking. Firstly, the way the Central Committee 
and its Plenum were packed by the 'special invi- 
tees and 'revolutionary representatives’ was a vio- 
lation of party rules. Secondly, that teenagers and 
school children should drag senior party comrades 
of 45 years standing service to the party and should 
tell them that they were ‘renegades’ and ‘conspira- 
tors was too obvious a violation of the norms of 
Democratic Centralism. One may, however, add а 
corrective here. What happens if a section of senior 
leadership of the party who wield power and pres- 
tige go astray? Did not Gandhi feel. the same 
about the Congress in 1947? The. only difference 
between Mao. and. Gandhi here: was’ that the 
former made an attempt (bold and risky) to rectify 
it "while the latter died in agony, 


The authorg make a distinction between Mao 
before the 1960s and Mao after the 1960s. To quote the 
authors, “Мао of the thirties and forties was not 
the same ag the Mao of present times, although ine- 
vitably many strands of thought and action remain 
constant. Mao of the thirties was a great realist, a 
supreme strategist, a unique statesman and a 
shrewd politician. He had a firm grip over the 
Chinese situation and an uncanny knack of anti- 
cipating developments. > Mao of the post-fifties is 
more and more divorced from realities and more 
and more irrational and vain-glorious, subjective and 
isolated, intolerant and inflexible (p. 243). 


I think that this division of Mao into good and bad, 
rational and irrational on the basis of periodization, 
though interesting, ig not convincing, After all, it is 
not only from the post-flfties that Mao started em- 

phasizing. the subjective will of man büt the entire 
history of the CCP and the vicissitudes through which 
it passcd and triumphed 1s an eloquent testimony of 
this.. After the 1960s,.an additional factor which 
has strengthened his: belief in the < supremacy -of 
man and his subjective will is the negative example 
of the Soviet Urion.: Тһе ` wide. gulf between the 
‘base’ and the ‘super-structuré’ in the Soviet Union 
acted as an eye opener for Mao. Questions like, 
"Where is the socialist man in the Soviet Union in 
spite of the’ socialist material base’ became extreme- 
ly pertinent fot Mao. Hence the Chinese: Cultural 
Revolution must be seen’ in the context of ideologi- 
eal debate between the Soviet Unjon and China. 
That China should not'go the Soviet way ‘continues 
бле the main concern of- Mao. f 


K. R. Sharma 
PARTY LEADERSHIP AND REVOLUIIONARY 
—— RR ERE س‎ 
POWER -IN CHINA. John ‘Wilson Lewis (Ed.) 

. London: шш University Press, 1970. 


- a , or Ed - 


B This volume deals with the- cultural evolution in 
China in a comprehensive. perspective, ; articles 
refer to the ane) party. struggles in the history. of 
the ССР, . Others discuss important political issues 
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arising in the procesg of the Socialist construction of 
China. The basic argument that runs through the 
entire book 1s that Mao waged the cultural revolution 
to destroy the party and consolidate hig own position 
of authority in China. Clearly the book ig more 
sympathetic to Liu Shao Chi man to: Mao. ; 


Wilber in his article explains pem ingredientg of 
the early orientation. of the CCP—ideational and 
human. 'The major ideational components of.the 
party as a system were the vision, the myth, the 
normg of.the party life and the conceptualised 
structure. After Mao appeared on the scene, new 
political elementa characterised the party. Dorrill 
in his article suggests that there were persistent 
efforts to build up Mao's image. Mao achieved 
legitimacy through the Cheng-feng campaign .of 
1942.44 in which past failures were attributed to 
Mao’s absence from leadership and all the successes 
of the CCP are attributed to Mao's leadership. 


Schwartz, Schram, Schapiro, Lewis and Bridgham 
in their articles use the totalitarian approach in 


explaining the issues involved in the cultural revolu- : 


tion. According to them, Mao initiated the cultural 
revolution as a device to wreck the party over which 
he had no control Schapiro and Lewis describe the 
Maoist political line as а fuhrerist line and Liu Shao 
Chi's line as a Bolshevik line. Schwartz regards the 
cultural revolution as a confrontation between the 
Maoist group and CCP, implying thereby that Mao 
was in a minority in the party organisation. In my 
opinion, at the. top level in the party, Mao may have 
been in a minority. But the cultural revolution 
demonstrated that a majority of the party ranks and 
the vast .majority of the masses actively supported 
Mao’s policies) Therefore, to say that Mao did‘ пої 
represent the majority in' the party would be far 
from true. In fact Mao has always stressed in all 
stages of the revolution the role of the party. He 
has said; ‘As the vanguard of the proletariat, the 
Communist Party must exist as long as the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat exists’. 


It is also not fair to say, as Schram alleges, that 
Mao regarded the CCP merely as an assemblage of 
the like minded people and not ag an entity with a 
definite structure. It is now known that after the 
cultural revolution, thé Communist Party was 
. reorganised. First the party structure at national 
level was organised, than by the end of June 1971, 
24 party commktteeg had been set up in 24 provinces. 
Thus, after the cultural revolution, the CCP has 
again become an organised party with a clearer 
political. line. г : 


Bertstein: ' Oksenbery, Klein . add Goldman deal 
with the samê issues while taking up an analfsis 
of some concrete policies, According to Bernstein, 
even in the 1960’s there were bureaucratic elements 
in the organisation. In the middle of the 1960" says 
Oksenbery, Chinese society had become a stable 
society, therefore it was anti-revolutionary. Klein 
points out that for ‘the purpose of development, the 


need of some sort of bureaucratic organisation con- 
sisting of experts cannot be disputed. But this type 
of thinking was not acceptable to Mao. Goldman 
deals with the 1962 relaxation on intellectuals, 
initiated by the Liu Shao Chi group and shows that 
this was utilised to criticise Mao’s line in literary 
forums. These trends amounted to pursuing a poli- 
tical line which wag regarded by Mao as ‘Tevisionist’. 
Thus the cultural revolution was the inevitable 
choice to prevent such a course. 


A review of these articles s that they ; -take 
rather a superficial view of the cultural revolution: 
It is too simplistic to say that the cultural revolution 
was merely a device to wreck’ the- party. for the 
personal glorification of Mag. Some fundamental 
ideological issues were involved, such as—pursuing 
the шавв* line, putting politics in command and 
deciding whether the clasa struggle continued in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The conflict wag esen- 
tially between two lines of thought on the nature 
of socialist construction in China which would. 
determine China's future, . 


All the authors in thig volume agree on one point, 
that Mao undermined the role of the party. How- 
ever, it can hardly be disputed that Mao attaches 
supreme importance to the party as ап instrument 
of leading the revolution and constructing the 
socialist society. At the same time, to him the party 
is not an end in itself. As he wrote in his article 
on ‘The Question of Agricultural Co-operation’ in 
1955: "We must have faith in the masses, we must 
have faith in the party, these are two cardinal prin- 
ciples. If we doubt these principles, we shall 
accomplish nothing’ 


The cultural revolution was aimed at taking power 
from those who were pursuing a ‘Tevisionist’ line. 
Throughout the cultural revolution, the party as 
such was nowhere denounced. 14 was only a section 
of the party leadership which was the target. As 
the famous quotation from the Red Book reads. “The 
force at the core leading our cause forward js the 
Chinese Communist Party’, This was óne of the’ most 
quoted sayings of Mao during the last phase 'of the . 
cultural revolution. Thus, the cultural revolution 
was not a device to wreck the party but to consoli- 
date the party. 


— 


G. Joshi 


-— 


COMMUNIST POLICIES TOWARD THE INTE- 
LLECTUAL CLASS by Chalmers A. Johnson 
Hongkong: Union Research Institute, 1959. 

THOUGHT REFORM OF THE: CHINESE 

_ INTELLECTUALS by Theodore Н. E. Chen. 
Hongkong University Press, 1960. 

The two books under review have a common 

fheme—the conflict between the Chinese Commu- 

nist Party and the intellectuals in China. Though 


meither of the bookg includes the events beyond 
the fifties, the story told of the unorthodox ‘intel- 


lectuals. and“the open-minded youth illuminates the 
happenings of the sixties, especially the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution. ade 


= 


~ 


If the communists are orthodox, they are prag- 
matic too. If they want to impose upon. the -intel- 
lectuals an orthodox doctrine, they, at the same 
time, do not want іо stifle the creativity of the 
intellectuals, which is needed for building up к 
modern, industrialized soctety. Hence arises a con- 
tradiction in their approach towards the intellectuals. 
The Chinese Communist leadership, being no excep- 
tior, adopted ап osclflating- “policy : towards- the 
intellectuals in China—a policy of pressure, alter- 
nating with relaxation. It pressurised the intellec- 
tuals until the latter refused to create; then Ж 
relaxed until its control.over them was threatened. 
In fact, it tried to establish an equilibrium between 


the opposing forces of orthodoxy and creativity, but. 


that equilibrium is yet to be actualized. 
Е \ а 

On reading Chalmerg А. Jobnsón's book, one 18 
left with an impression that the conflict "between 
the Chinese Communist Party and the intellectuals 
in China was purely an ideological one. -That there 
was an overtone of ideology in it is undisputed, but 
it is, at the same time, admitted ibat there was an 
element of a power struggle in it. For instance, 
the conflict in the literary fleld bétween Chou Yang 
on the one hand and Hu Feng, Ting Ling, Chen Ch'i- 
hsia and Feng Haueh-féng on the'other was more an 
outcome of factional and personal rivalries, and less 
а clash of ideological outlooks. = | 


That.the intellectuals in China did not forge a 
unted front against the party leadership nor did 
they have a common stand, and that there were 
several factions or interest groups among them, are 
known to all who have carefully studied the relation 
between the party and the ‘intellectuals in China. 
How these factions operated, how one of them at a 
particular point of time earned the credence and 
goodwill of the party leadership by depriving others 


Pa 


intellectuals-.1n Communist ‘China: 


of it, should: be included jn amy. discussion on the: 


Unfortunately, however, Chalmers А. Johnson has 
completely ignored these things in. his work. 
Secondly, he-has-not-éafed to explain the shifts in 
the party’s policy towards the intellectuals. These 
shifts have been ‘largely determined by internal 
economic and. political factors, and, at -times, by 
international events. What these factors were and 
how they contributed to a particular shift in policy 
will remain a most interesting part of any discus- 
sion on Communist China. -Thirdly, the author 
seems- to have depended for his investigation on 
scanty’ English . sources and those which -have been 
translated by others’ from Chinese into. English, 


s-a“ 


thereby inviting thé charge of mot making an ex- 


` theory of Chinese higtory. 


haustive use of even.the important source-materials, 
a part of which still remains untranslated. 


Credit, however, is due to the person who has 
pioneered a book-length discussion on such an im- 
portant theme. Besides, the book itself has a few 
points of attraction. It embodies an interesting 
debate on the Marxian content of the Communist 
Revolution in China, and its implications for -the 
intellectuals there. The author has tried to refute 
the argument, put forward by Benjamin I. Schwartz 
and Sardar К. M. -Panikkar that 'Maoism ig more 
of а Chinese ideology than a Ruseian or Marzxist. 
This theory, in the author's view, ‘arose precisely 
from the fact that it. was the rebellious peasants 
that were Mao's greatest asset. 


The author argues that throughout the history of 
China there have been peasant rebellions, Bui due 
laiping Hebellion of the mid-19th century was the 
frst to have a genuine revolutionary nature, апа 
was, therefore, 'incorporated into the  Marxist 
| The Taipings and the 
Communist revolutionaries, in his view, ‘are of 
greater significance in arguing for the uniqueness 
of modern Communism in China, than as an indi- 
cation of a typical Chinese behaviour pattern’. 
'Maoism', he says, may be unorthodox in many res- 
pects, but, in the final analysis, it ig more similar 


Не also challenges C. P. Fitzgerald's view that 
the . philosophy of Imperial China is akin to com- 
munism, that the. Empire was ag absolute, totali 
tarian and hierarchic as communism is, that the 
Empire had а set doctrine—the teachings of Con- 
fucius, as the Communist regime has the teachings 
of Marx, as interpreted by, Lenin, Stalin and 0 
Tse-tung, ‘In the authors opinion, if there is’ any 
similarity between ‘the two, that pertains tp authori- 
tarianism in general. 


On the question of intellectual dissent, the author 
maintains that ‘dissent, if accompanied by with- 
drawal from active participation in the govern- 
ment’, was permitted under the Confucian order. but 
this is` taboo in the communist set-up. He rather 
agrees with Arthur F. Wright who observes: ‘While 
the traditional order put stress”on orthodoxy, there 
were always some among the educated who, within 
the world of literati-officialdom, openly challenged 
existing interpretations, who saw in the classics 
other meanings than those ordained at the capital. 
These men, were not subverting” the ‘basic’ values-of 
the Confucian order, but they were dissenters with- 
in the large and ever shifting scope of traditiónal 
theory. The Communists, however, allow no dissent, 
even among those whoge devotions to basic. Commu- 
nist principles is unquestioned’ - (р. 9): 7 


Whether one agrees with these views or not, this 
lively discussion has definitely raised the. academic 
worth of the work under review:-- The book Has 
another point of attraction. It has carried between 


its covers the lives and works of a panorama af 
people who have adorned’ the world of modern 
Chinese intellect, and the currents and cross-currents 
‘of ideas in the mind of modern. China. . 2 


. Theodore H. Е. Chen's book, tough published only 
a year later, is “certainly more comprehensive, and 
better documented, Being a historical analysis, it 
gives an understanding. of the development of 
Chinese Communist policies and practices on 'thought 
reform’. “Thought reform’, in the view of the pre- 
sent author, has two aspects. Its negative aspect is 
'the cleansing the mind of non-Marxist thoughts and 
idcas' while it bas a positive aim—'the remoulding 
of thought to produce new patterns of thinking. 
Why is ‘thought’ reform necessary? It is because 
everyone in а communist soclety must have a 
‘correct’ ideological ‘viewpoint’ or polttical outlook. 
It is more necessary for the intellectuals, because 
they are to lead public opinion and set a good ex- 
ample to the common people. 


Chen’s book is divided into two parts. The first 
dea's with the period of New Democracy (1950-52), 
and the second with that of Socialist Construction 
(1953-57). The second ig more significant from the 
point of view of the intellectuals, since the latter 
period saw a healthy intellectual ferment in Com- 
munist China, though for a short interval, as a 
result of the famoug Hundred Flowers policy. 
‘Thought reform’ or ‘ideological struggle’ began 
almost with the birth of thé Chinese Communist 
Party. As early as 1929; Мао: Tse-tung waged -a 
struggle against petty bourgeois ideologies which 
had infected the infant Red Army. Thought reform’, 
however, remained confined to the ranks of party 
members and party workers till 1949 when the 
Communists assumed power on a national scale. 


After 1949, it wag extended to the entire population, 


because the consolidation .of military victory neces- 
sitated victory on the ideological front. 


Chen’s major thesis ig that the intellectuals in 
China or in any totalitarian State will be able to 
resist indoctrination, howsoever difficult it may be. 
He fails to believe that the intellectuals'can be so 
thoroughly ‘brainwashed’ that they would come to 
n state of mental vacuum,.a state which makes 
indoctrination easy. He also does not beleve that 
a totalitarian rule can guarantee the subservience of 
the intelligéntsia which, he thinkg retains for ever, 
an independent mind, if not independent activity. 
His minor thesig in the book is that 'thought reform' 
will remain a weapon 1n the hands of the communists, 
so long as they believe that human thought can be 
remoulded into a new, uniform pattern, ordained by 
them. As to the technique of ‘thought reform’, he 
observes: ‘Tt is à never-ending process with recur- 
rent demands for self-examination, for criticism and 
self-criticism, for new confessions and fresh pledges. 
It carries on under different slogans at different 


times but the -same methodg of group pressure are 
used, and the real ‘objective is always the complete 
surrender of the individual to the Party and the 
State. (p. 194) А 


The present reviewer fully agrees with the major 
conclusions ‘reached in the book, but he, at the same 
time, is again disappointed at not finding in it any 
attempt on the part of the author to draw a line 
between interest and ideology, between ego and- ethos 
in the broad area of conflict between the party and 
the intellectuals. Secondly, value-judgment is 
neither the use of polemics nor pulp#-oratory. It 
means welghing the merits and demerits of different 
valued or value-systems. The author of the present 
work cannot escape the charge of exhibiting his 
prejudice against the whole. communist set-up, and 
of trying to make heroes of dissenters in that set-up. 
If objectivity is a rare phenomenon, an overdose of 
subjectivity is also not pardonable. 


Naranarayan Das 


CANTON: UNDER COMMUNISM: Programme 
. and Politics in А Provincial Capital 1949-1968 by 
Ezra Vogel, Harvard Шуу Press, Cambridge, 


Mass. 1969. 

————— 

Ezra Vogel's study of Canton under Communism 
provides revealing glimpses of Chinese politics at 
the local city level The spotlight is on the socio 
economic changes introduced by the communists, 
The monolithic image of China is recast into a mov- 
ing tale of social transformation involving real 
situations and real actors. It is a study of courage, 
contradictions and compromises with occasional 
flashes of fiction-like adventure, assault and retreat. 
The theme is the communist ‘conquest of society.’ 
The main protagonists are Mao’s-trustworthy allies. 
The villains of the plece are Left opportunists and 
Right revisionists, ‘The drama unfolds in the city 
of Canton immediately preceding the hour of Libe 
ration. The narrative continues well until the close 
of the cultural revolution, 9 А 


The tension-lled story of these twenty years 
(1949-1968) recaptures in colourful details the 
triumphs and tragedies of the revolution, By deal- 
ing with the individual and collective straing in- 
volved in the process of change, Vogel has. rescued 
the book from becoming one of the standard inven- 
tories of ruthless politicization. With itg unfailing 
eye for the human qualities of the adventurers, the 
book recreates the moments of excitement, tension 
and frustration and: rebuildg in this process the 
utopian dimensions of the vision, its.gradual wither- 
ing away and the ceaseless, and almost, pathetic, 
attemptg to keep it alive. 


Vogel's sources of data collection are diverse, He 
has extensively used the official Cantonese news 
paper, Nan-fang Jih-pao (Southern Daily), provin- 
cial radio broadcasts and refugee interviews 
Without ever setting his foot. in Canton, he has 
_gueceeded in abstracting the vantage viewpoint of 


the officials who stand as intermediate links between 
the central government and the local populations. 
Throughout the book, one witnesses the process of 
downward transmission of commands from Peking, 
the slow and tortuous readjustments of the party 
directives and the fight for provincial power and 
prerogatives. Suddenly all the major national poli- 
tical campaigns become alive as they are recreated 


in Canton. t 


The chapters are arranged in chronological order 
from the takeover and consolidation to land reform’ 
early economic control the Hundred Flowers move- 
ment, the Great Leap Forward, the Socialist Educa- 
tion Campaign and the Cultural Revolution. The 
emphasis is on the socio-historical review rather than 
on the structural-functional analysis. Yet Vogel’s 
sociological background comes much in evidence by 
his remarkable capacity to transcend the constraints 
of officially released information. 


His central conclusion validates the obvious: the 
progressive political control of social institutions and 
processes. The study of Canton conclusively demonst- 
rates that the Chinese have developed a political 
system strong enough to regulate the entire society. 
The major economic, cultural, educational апа rural 
activities have been brought within the scope of 
governmental management. The regime has made 
deep inroads not only into business enterprises but 
into local clans, villages, guilds and local associations 
which had formerly enjoyed essential autonomy. 


Such a conclusion reaffirms certain general 
hypotheses about the Chinese model, The story of 
Canton is not a story of urbanization and social 
change or of the city life ag an independent centre 
of innovations. In fact, in Vogel's study it appears 
as а 'dependent variable' receiving, experiencing and 
internalizing extraneous commands and only 
reacting to stimuli from Peking. 


social change in Canton is not a product of its 
special geographical location, its differential rate of 
economic development, or its inner particularistic 
achievements. Instead, it has been brought about by 
Primary changes in the political organization which 
have, in turn, affected the entire range of social 
interaction. Та order to achieve this, the Chinege 
communists have~not itated to use force but the 
predominant mode of social control has been persua- 
sion and propaganda. And, finally, with the mixed 
experience of successes and setbacks, the nese 
have now matured beyond ‘native optimism’ and 
compromised to admit ‘bourgeois reforms’ of trans- 
portation; communications and economic rationaliza- 
tion. 


In general, this conclusion stands in agreement 
with the particular research findings of most China- 
watchers. In particular, it leaves some of the same 
general questions unexamined or unanswered. The 
most pressing problem is that of the broader frame- 
work in which one can meaningfully explain (and 
not jus! describe) the dynamics of the Chinese 
expeiiment. In the preface of this book, the author 
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claims to have attempted ‘to get beyond his western 
academic biases to understand China on its own 
terms.’ "acu 


In the absence of a conceptual scheme, it is difficult 
to verify the veracity of this admirable sentiment. 
What are the exact Chinese terms on which to 
understand China? The published news reports in 
Nan-fang Jih-pao which is the highest official pro- 
vincial party organ, and which provides for nearly 
seventy-five per cent of the foot-notes in Vogel's 
study, is hardly an answer. The Chinese news- 
media, as the author himself admits, is to inspire 
and encourage rather than to record facts. How can 
one build the whole edifice on such shaky ground? 
Near the end of hig endeavour, Vogel states that 
"much of what the communists did im Kwangtung 
follows logically from pre-Liberation trends and 
might have been done by any government’ (p. 3517. 
What, then, is the specific communist component in 
the process of induced changes in Canton? 


Vogel has credited the present regime with an 
institutional breakthrough in political control. What 
are the actual sources of this breakthrough? Is it 
Maoist ideology, the Soviet antecedents or the con- 
tinuing cultural complex? The author is generally 
vague on the problems of continuity and change and 
occasionally his western bias creeps in, notwith- 
standing his denials, when, for example, he consi- 
ders China’s traditional structures as antithetical 
to the spirit of modernity (pp. 7, 32). Further, at 
one place he maintaing that the Confucian heritage 
із .completely replaced by an alien ideology (p. 9) 
while, in another context, he believes that Confucian 
concepts continue to affect modern Chinese behaviour 
(pp. 44, 134). 


These problems have resukKed because there is no 
general scheme underlying the whole study beyond 
and outside: the present communist framework. 
Despite ‘bourgeois reforms’ to which the author 
alludes, Canton ig not really becoming ‘modern’ in 
the western sense. As it has always been in Chinese 
history, it continues to be a microcosm of the Cen- 
tral government. It is a miniature replica of the 
nation at large. Unlike other metropoliseg of the 
world, it Is not a trend-setter and does not glorify 
in its own urban way of life. 


This fact, although it is clearly discernible in 
Vogel’s study, is not specifically analyzed since the 
author has not attempted to study Canton in histori- 
cal” and comparative perspective. However, the 
twenty years which have been studied in depth will 
still make staggering revelations to.a large segment 
of Indian audiences which are wavering between 
effusive enthusiasm and depressing denigration or 
between visions of the coming socialist utopia and a 
totalitarian prison in China. With great subtlety 
and effect, the book ‘brings the men back’ in discuss 
ing the Chinese political scene beyond slogans, policy 
statements, party lines and journalistic despatches. 
To China experts and other scholars, it offers 
detailed investigation of Cantonese politics as a test 


/ 


- 


т 


case of their own conceptual ` to others it 


reveals the nature and extent of Chinese ‘politics in 


command’ in a provincial capital. 
Krishna Prakash Gupta 


REVOLUTION AND CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY: 
Peking’s Support for Wars of National Liberation 
by Peter Van Ness, University of California Press, 
1970. | 


This study is primarily concerned with an analysis 
of the principles of Chinese foreign. policy—more 
specifically, the use of revolution as an instrument 
of foreign policy. It is an attempt to make а 
systematic analysis not just of the theory but also 
the practice of Peking's support for wars of national 
liberation in all the countries of the third world, 
namely, Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


The: Maoist approach to the national liberation 
struggle is treated іп the first part of the book. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the Chinese endorse- 
ment of revolutions, relations with revolutionary 
movements end a selection of countries ag targets 
of revolution. The analysis focuses on the period 
1965-67, continuing through the high tide of the 


. eultural revolution in the summer of 1967. 


The findings of Peter Van Ness’ ‘empirical 
research! tend to charge Peking of being very 
selective im Ив officlal endorsements of specific 
revolutions. In 1965, about 23 movements were 


endorsed out of a possible total of 120. Further, 


Peking's selection of the targets of revolution is 


found to be a function more of policies pursued by. 


foreign governments towards China than of political 
conditions prevailing in a particular country or the 
ideological and military strategy of local revolutio- 
nary organizations, Їп other words, the regimes 
friendly to Peking were often not selected as targets 
for revolution despite the existence of revolutionary 
movements. For instance, armed strugglés against 
the governments of four countries—French Somali- 
land, Kenya, Burma and Indonesia occurred but 
none of them were endorsed by Peking as a war of 
national liberation. On the other hand, eighteen 
independent countries out of the 23 endorsed for 
thet national liberation struggles—vwere found rating 
high in hostility to Peking in their State policy. 


Finally, according to the author although the 
earlier trend of viewing national liberation struggles 
аз tactics in undermining the pro-western orienta- 
tion of world politics was disrupted during-the high 
tide of cultural revolution and emphasis was shifted 
to allegiance and identification of foreign revolutio- 
nary movements with the strategy and ideology of 
Mao Tse-tung, yet Peking’s foreign policy continues 
to be motivated by the perceived needs of the State. 


At the outset, one must analyse the basic premises 
of the author ag also the possible alternative appro- 
ches. Peter Van Ness evidently tends to view the 
aims and objectives of Chinese foreign policy ‘like 


~ 


-— 


the foreign policy of many States—first and fore- 
most concerned with the preservation and security 


. of the State and the development of its power and 
prestige, be it for National or Ideological reasons, 


or for both. The State policy thesis of Van Ness 
except for its ideological qualification approximates 
to the national expansionist view which equates the 


objectives of Chinese foreign policy -with those . 


usually held by any other State. 


An alternative approach of analysing China’s role 
in world politics would be by seeing it through the 
prism of the Maoist world system. According to 
the Maoist scheme as stated by Lin Piao in ‘Long 
Live the Victory of Peoples War, the principal 
contradiction in the contemporary world situation 
was between oppressed nations and imperialism, 
and the principal enemy was identified ag United 
States imperialism. Thus, the strategic aim was to 


- overthrow U.S. Imperialism. However, strategy and 


tactics are not only influenced by ideological con- 
siderationg but they have also to respond to the 
existing realities. Thus, at the level of implementa 
tion of policies, an amount of flexibility resulting 
from tactical adjustment is inevitable., Therefore, 
these deviations should be distinguished from ‘prag- 
matism’ or ‘opportunism’. | 


The conditiong for China's support to the national 
liberation- struggles as lajd down by Van Ness seem 
to be inadequate vis-a-vis the prerequisities ag seen 
by Peking. He sees Chinese endorsement of foreign 
revolution on the condition that the movement 
seekg popular support and legitimacy and that it 
pursues military tactics on the concept of protracted 
war. However, he overlooks the dominant goal of 
China’s foreign policy, ie, its struggle to overthrow 


U.S, imperialist domination. It ig in pursuit of this | 


ultimate aim that Peking endorses a particular 


movement and does not recognize another if it leads 


to contrary results, 


Thus, there is a wide discrepancy between the 
Maoist view and the view upheld by Peter Van 
Ness in this study. This apparent contradiction 
comes out even more clearly in the present condi- 
tions. For instance, Peking’s reaction to the coup 
in Sudan is explained by the official frlendliness and 
agreement on a united front against imperialism 
between the two governments. China's rather dis- 
appointing stand on Bangla Desh can also be 
explained by the same logic. Unfortunately, the 
game logical consistency can be seen in the expla- 
nation of Peking’s attitude to the Guevarist Move- 
ment in Ceylon. To China, both Pakistan and 
Ceylon are allies in the anti-imperialist front in 
Afro-Asia, 


The ultimate analysis of China's strategy should 
be look upon as neither dogmatic, that is derived 


_ strictly from ideology, nor pragmatic, that is merely 


guided by environmental pressures, but rather as 
dialectical blending of both kinds of forces—ideo- 
logical and environmental Therefore, in studying 


لر 
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Peking's varylng attitudes to the movements in the 
third world we should not ignore the implications 
of the Maoist world outlook nor should we under- 
rate the nature of strategies and policies. Besides, 
in order to move towards achjeving its ultimate 
foreign policy goals, China has to operate within the 
existing world realities, Therefore, certain. environ- 
mental pressures upon Peking's decisions are bound 
to constrain the ideological dictates or stipulations, 


Taken from this view point, one would find it 
hard to agree with Peter Van Ness that there are 
no basic differehces in the foreign policy behaviour 
of China and the U.S. China's recent moveg to win 
. more friends and to befriend even enemies should 
not be taken as China's deviation from its revolutio- 
nary goals because China continueg to reiterate its 
anti-imperialistic foreign policy goals and it has not 
relaxed any of its terms on the outstanding bilateral 
or multilateral issues. 


Neelam Dhamija 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN ASIA by 
Patwant Singh, Hutchinson, 1971. 


Until recently it was popular to regard Asia as a 
backwash area in the stream of international 
affairs; in fact as a mere appendage of Europe. Even 
today, the Asian scene ig portrayed. through such 
terms as strifetorn, tension ridden, corrupt; as an 
area of instability and political decay, by the west- 
erner. His lack of understanding has only added 
another grievance at а time when many Asian coun- 
tries are undergoing a nationalistic upsurge. А 
common colonial experience and the present brute- 
lity of great power politics in this area of the world 
has resulted in the growth of what Patwant Singh 
in his book, The Struggle for Power in Asia, calls 
an Asian consciousness, ` | 


In Patwant Singh's analysis of the coming power 
struggle in Asia, the vortex lies east of India. Of 
the powers that will play a decisive role are India, 
China, the United States of America and the Soviet. 
Union. He excludes other small countries such as 
North Vietnam, Indonesia, Singapore, which accord- 
ing to him may emerge as strong regional powers 
but will not have the capacity to alter the balance 
of power in Asia. Significantly, Japan has also 
been excluded and even though he does not belittle 
its importance, one wonders whether he may not 
have been too harsh in his criteria of selectivity. 
One may also question the inclusion of India in this- 
group. No doubt India has made tremendous pro- 
gresa in recent years and will certainly play an 
important role in world affairs. However, at the 
present moment and for the next five to seven years, 
I do mot see India generating true power! 


Two recent events—the attempt at normalization 
of relations by China and the United States, and 
closely following it, the Indo-Soviet treaty, may 
greatly change the present alignment of power. The 
situation needs to be watched carefully. India for 


, 


the first time seems to have cast its lot with the 
Soviet Union, and. as such, may have -closed her 
options to an independent policy. ` 


Tracing U.S. involvement in Asia, from the 


annexation of the Philippines to Vietnam, Patwant: 


Singh forcefully demonstrates that it was a ‘logical 
outcome of policies which were deliberately inter- 
ventionist since the.turn of the century’ (p. 62). He 
has a good answer for. apologists of U.S. policy who 
claim that Vietnam wag a mistake. According to 
the author, the extent of U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam was no mere accident, but part of a pattern 
which began in Hawaii (August 12, 1898) and sub- 


- sequently covered the Philippines, China, Japan 


and Korea. 


The United States had a relatively clean record 
in comparison to. other western powers ag regards 
China. This advantage, however, was quickly dis- 
carded by an administration which, contrary to the 
existing political realities, embarked on a policy of 
containing China.: Now, over a period of over 20 
years, there hag been an attempt to establish a dia- 
logue. The author feels that а rapprochement between 
the U.S. and China is to be welcomed but warns 
that this does not mean a change in China's policies 
in South and South-East Asia. 


The liberal School of thought in the United States, 
led by Jobn Fairbank, has been advocating that 
China is not expansionist. Reviewing Neville 
Maxwell’s book, India’s China War, Fairbank con- 
cluded that, ‘the Indian case suggests that China’s 
expansionism is part of the reactive kind, not com- 
pulsive or inbred’,  Patwant Singh feels that a 
reduction of tenslong with the U.S. will enable China 
to concentrate’ on . her problems with Russia and 
pursue her other objectives elsewhere in Asia. He 
rejects the Fairbank thesis and states that China 1s 
definitely expansionist. 


Patwant Singh also tackles the problem of the 
politics of foreign aid. He makes a case that US. 
aid policies have by and large been a failure, both 
for the donor and the recipient, and calls for a with- 
drawal of aid in its present form. Criticizing the 
massive induction of U.S. arms aid to her allies, he 
correctly points out that wherever the resolve of 
Asiang to defend their existing systems of govern- 
ment is genuine, they will generate the resources 
needed to defend themselves And where such 
resolve is only skindeep, no amount of propping up by 
by the U.S. can save these systems (p. 71). Unfor- 
tunately, the author doeg not deal with this fasci- 
nating subject at much length. He does not extend 
this analysis to the aid policies of the Soviet Union, 
which seemg to be committing the same mistakes 
as the US. 


A close look at Soviet foreign policy clearly 
reveals that Russia has made numerous attempts 
to establish itself as an Asian power. ‘The 
mediation between India and Pakistan in 1965 
at Tashkent was merely one such attempt to 
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establish her position as an arbitrator of disputes 
in the Asian subcontinent. Patwant Singh also 
takes the Soviets to task for their expansionist polit 
cies specially their annexation of outer Mongolia. 
There is little doubt as to the strategic value of this 
real estate to the Soviets. China is well aware of 
this and hag not given up its claim to the territory. 
Besides, China is not likely to appreciate the threat 
that Russian missiles and  fire-power pose to 
Sinkiang and China’s own nuclear establishment, 


In the last two years the Russian Navy has also 
begun to counter the influence of a once dominant 
U.S. 6th fleet in the Mediterranean. Russian ships 
have also been conspicious in the Indian Ocean area. 
A shift in Soviet policy towards a balance between 
India and Pakistan became evident with Russian 
arms supplies to Pakistan in the late sixties. The 
author feels that Russian designs in South Asia were 
motivated by similar considerations as those of the U.S. 
policy towards South America, He feelg that neither 
the USA nor the USSR are interested in seeing 
India and Pakistan strong and united. This may, 
however, be invalid at the present moment. It 
should be in the Russian interest to see a strong 
and united India at this perlod—of course under 
Russian tutelege and so long аз they are able to 
make India heavily dependent on them. 


In summary, some of the basic threads running. 


through the book are: 


1. U.S. policies in Asia have ignored the realities. 
They continue to do so in the case of India, which 
could provide a stabilizing role in the area. 


2. The U.S. must adopt a low kty role in the 
region and change its present aid policies. 


3. Asia should not be the battleground for the 
Big Powers. 


4. The Russians are ‘expansionist and are pre- 
pared to subordinate ideology to their national self- 
interest. Their infusion of arms to third world 
countries will only derive them a short term bene- 
fit and is ultimately likely to rebound on them as 
in the сазе of the U.S. Their increased naval acti- 
vity is hkely to provoke a response from China and 
is not likely to provide security to countries on the 
sea-coast. 


5. India is the key to the region Only she can 
provide political stability to South East Asia. India, 
according to the author, is the only one who can 
counter the unsettling influence of China. 


6. Most Asian countries are experiencing an up- 
surge of nationalism. Western attitudes in the area 
are creating a ‘sense of alienation’ resulting in a 
formation of an Asian conciousness. 


T. Japan will play an important role in the region 
but wil not generate ‘true power. Great power 
influence will decline in the region in proportion to 
the growth of Japan, China and Indla’s influence. 


TEJBIR SINGH 





Communism and 
Nationalism in India 

M. N. ROY AND 

COMINTERNM POLICY 1920-1939 


JOHN P. HAITHCOX 


This book on the career of Roy, the founder of the 
Communist Party of India, traces the development of 
communism and natlonallsm in India from the Second 
Comintern Congress In 1920 to the defeat of the left 
wing of the Indian Natlonal Congress in 1939. 
Professor Halthcox challenges previous Interpretations 
of Roy's role in the development of the Indlan 
Communist movement and provides new material on 
many subjects. Princeton As 85 


Origins of the 
Chinese Revolution 1915-1949 


LUCIEN BIANCO 

Translated from the French by Muriel Bell 

The original French edition of this book, published in 
1967, was widely acclaimed as the best Introduction to 
Chinese Communism ever published. It focuses on the 
dynamic soclal forces undertying the Chinese 


Communists’ rise in three short decades from 
obscunty to power. Stanford £3.50 (ready soon) 


Mao Papers 
Anthology and Bibliography 
Edited by JEROME CH'EN 


‘Mao Papers is one of the most exciting books to read, 
and even one who із only marginally interested In 
revolutlonary politics will be fascinated by the portrait 
that emergee.' Frontier £2.76 


Biographic Dictionary of 
Chinese Communism 
1921-1965 

DONALD W. KLEIN and ANNE B. CLARK, 


This Immensely valuable reference work provides a 
study of contemporary Chinese leadership and 
Institutions In its blographles of 500 persons who have 
Influenced the Chinese Communist Movement from the 
founding of the CCP In 1921 to 1965. Harvard 

2 volumes $30.00 ; 


vx Oxford University Press. 
30+ Delhi Bombay Calcutta Madras 
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WANT TO RAM A DAM? 
Or drilt a hill? Or pump a sump? Or any of a wide 
range of construction jobs requiring efficient, 
high-quality compressed air equipment? 
Consolidated Pneumatic make them. Rammers and 
tampers for earth consolidation, wagon drills for 
blast-hole drilling, rock drills, demolition tools, 
sump pumps, sludge pumps, concrete vibrators. 

A wide and versatile range of mining and 
construction tools, stationary and portable air 
compressors, bullt to standards of efficlency  . 
and quality that have earned for Consolidated 
Pneumatic the reputation of leaders апа pace- 
setters in alr power. 


The Power of Air Harnessed for Industry 


Consolidated 
Pneumatic 


COMSOLIDATED PHEUMATIC a гөрн, LTD., 
301/302, Rd Pd MUN 
Branches : iy Свете 


ELDER Acc 
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| JAG SHIPS 


| АТ. YOUR SERVICE . 
FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE ^ 
ENTRUST YOUR с 


TO 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Efficlent Cargo ` ‘Services 
"INDIA JAPAN /INDIA Е 
WEST COAST U.S.A.—CANADA/INDIA-CEYLON 
INDIAN COAST | 


^ 


International Tramp Trade 


e 
Ф | 
Registered Office: LE ^ * Branch Office : 
. Mercantile Bank Bullding,. BUS . 5, Clive Row, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, CALCUTTA - |. 
° BOMBAY-I. _ "T #6 
- Telephone Мо: 25896 | (8 Lines) | | Yaliskari No : 220561 (7 Lines) 
Telex : 2217 й Telex : TLX - 339 
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"engineering capability and can execute six to eight modern fertilizer 


~ 


one of the world’s 
, .  ». largest fertilizer 
complex in public sector 
oflers complete range of 
services on fertilizers 
and chemicals — | 


‘India’s biggest undertaking: in the field of fertilizer Industry, . 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited is one of the Mrgest 


_ producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in: ће world. 


HOW BIG IS FCI? FCI's five functioning units at Sindri IN 
Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Namrup 
(Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million tonnes of plant 
nutrients. This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional six 
plants under construction go on stream. Р 


CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is one of the few organisations in the 
world to develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer catalysts, · 
so vital to the” industry. . | Эн 


oO 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY - Backed by its intensive R&D , . 
efforts, ЕСІ has now developed its’ own know-hows,- desi ‚апа 


plants at a time’ from the blue-print to the final "commissioning . 


MARKETING SET UP — With a vast network of sales outlets and 
promotional activities, FCI covers now about 80 per cent of the country. 
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FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
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Some airlines Лу across continents. Some across countries 
Some even aspire to fly faster than sound. 

We don't. We fly across centuries. 

From present day Delhi to the 17th century Taj at Agra. 
The 10th century temples of Khajuraho. 

The timelessness of the holy river Ganges at Banaras. 
And back to the present in industrial Calcutta. 

And we return the same way, 

the same day, across the centuries. 
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A beautiful new way to stay cool. 


The 16” Deluxe Table Rallifan 
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YOU'RE COOLER WITH A 


Rallifan 


A PRODUCT OF THE RALLI GROUP 
The quality Relitfen range: table fans, cabin fans, ceiling fans, pedestal fans, exhaust fans 
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. | LN IS ü Shriram Urea is the 
| | | f t e Ideal, low cost, high 


potential nitrogenous 


= fertiliser for sustalned 
| soll fertility. It 
contains the highest 
amount (46.4%) of 


nitrogen, can be used 





for all crops under all 


| Mz 
soll and weather 
conditions, and is best 
А i -for follar spray. 


Б Р In fact, Shriram Urea 
a . means bumper crops, 
-- '. more profits and 


greater prosperity. 
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^ .. [nto the future with confidence... - 
-  JMDEANOIL is helping to change _ | 


the eeonomic face of India | BEEN 


. The heart of India beats in her villages. More than 809, of her 
population lives in villages scattered all over the country. . — 
Today, village life is changing. Development projects are bringing 

- progress to village people. And INDIANOIL is helping to 
take them closer to.modern life by contributing to the gtowth - 
of agriculture,-transport and industry. - | 
INDIANOIL is helping to change the life of the common man. 

| He can m into. the future with new hope and confidence. Í 
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/ INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED : 
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This giant ship was completed 
I inrecord time-thanks tothe 









That's right, IOL. 

IOL electrodes and arc welding | 
equipment were the naturel 

choice for the welding of this ' 
ship's hull. Natural because 
they have been the pioneers in 

India in these and many other 


allied fields. Manufacture of 
automatic arc we consu- 
E mabies, for instance. Or Instatte 
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Your. valuable products need the right 
packaging for protection from external 


damage, insects, rodents, moisture and . 
` dust. ; 


—— 


WARDEN 8 CO. make 

e Multiwall paper sacks 

e Hessian laminated bags (hesslan: н 
thene and heeelan paper) 

e Waterproof paper (tapes) іп rolls . 

e Fibre drums and plastic containers 


Suitable for all types of industrial pro- 
ducts —minerals, chemicals or foodstuffs 


e whether in granular, powder, liquid or . 
, Gako for, 
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The better way to "wrap it up" 


A packaging problem? 


Tell us about your product and we? 
give you the packaging that's Just right... 
Packaging that costs fees, is eesy to 
store, convenient, durable and attractive. 


A 
@ 


aidan ê Cê Private МИ, -~ 


—the packaging people 


. Quay Street, Mazsoeon Bombay-10 DO | 
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your teeth... 
your gums... 
your choice... 
your age... 


The Binaca range- 
for every age 
every preference. 


Binaca Toothbrushes with rounded bristle tips — 
i will not tear your gums 


7 — ATOOTHBRUSH IS MORE THAN JUST A TOOTHBRUSH 
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Bangla Desh 
needs = help ОР) 


now 


` Donate generously 

Send your donation to 

The Bangla Desh ты Committee 
Himalaya House . 


Curzon Road. 


New Delhi: 


Telephóné: 40522 
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the name that spans six continents 


In over 70 countries across six continents the trend is towards Usha, Milllons trust USHA. So can you, 
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BETTER BUY Ш you CAN'T BUY BETTER 
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, the mec jum size tractor that does a BIG s size job г 


^: " E parcem Is specialty bulit to deliver all 
ше -hp muscle for as long as you need It. 
gives you bigger puking power, more 
. ы E аре ly, than any other tractor of its 
эе, "size, On ny soll, dn any weather. 


ES Тһе ESCORT 37 Is backed by Escorts’ Super . 
| ce—from a country-wide network ot* 
>- .  * dealers, each with “engineers traindd'at Escorts" ' 
b . factories. Айу time you need help or advice, 
ا‎ It's there, fast: That's why with your 
. ESCORT 37 you also get Escorts’ 
- unmatched after- sales service. ЕС 


| "Bee the ESCORT 37 
a -~ 8i your nearest ` 
` ` Escorts Dealer, today . e 
s (There's alway or one In your neighbourhood ) S a Ta 
des us EE : Always uso ESCORT genuine spare parts. 
) Escorts Limited. | MEME ® 


AGRICULTURE DIVISION 18/4, Mathura Road, Faridabad (Haryana) | E 
з | = ^ EST. HHR 
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`` 41 Hospitality Centres waiting to help you ` 


For your Passport, Visas, ‘P’ Form, Health Formalities, 
Student Concessions, Emigration, Reservations, Reduced 
Affinity Fares, Cut rate Charter Fares. : 


Western India: Northern India: Eastern India: Southern India: 
Bombay» Poona Deihi-Kanpur Calcutta. Jamshedpur Madras-Bangalore 
Ahmedabad-Baroda Jullundur.*Srinagar RourkelasDurgapur Cochin‘ Hyderabad 
Surat-GoaeNagpur  Ludhiana«Chandigarh Patna‘ Ranchi Madurai-Colmbatore 
Rajkot*-Thana* Jalpur-Indore-Bhopal Bhubaneshwar Mangalore. Trivandrum* 
Kolhapur* Varanasis«Lucknow Gáàuhati* Vizagapatnam 

| Nawanshahar:Jabalpur > ; D 
* Opening Short! Moradabad | -£ 

41,9064 | 7 the airline you own 
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Wills Filter Kings 

outsells all other | 
Filter King cigarettes 
-by lengths! 
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A beautiful new 


cool. 


The 16” Deluxe Table Rallifan 
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A PRODUCT OF THE RALLI. GROUP 
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table fans, cabin fans, ceiling fons; pedestal fans, exbeimt fans 
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190) fans mean elegance, more . 










value for money, more coolin 

power, less running cost, 

' trend setting styles, : 
plus that famous 


quality. . 
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Ilove him so much. How can I tell him? 
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| Binaca 
aaa ae EL] 


Green 


Binaca Green contains Chiorophyll, Natures own deodorant. to keep your breath fresh and sweet all day long. 
acm ct/ Be 
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. but we manufacture cattle feed plants: Practically 


bulk milk coolers, can washers, large road milk 






` We need 55 million 





tonnes of milk a year. 
We have only 20 million 
so we plan to make things look 
brighter in the milky way 


In the U.S. 22 million cows can supply 55 million tonnes 
of milk a year. We have about 80 million cows. Milk 
production —only 20 million torines, So, even the bare 
requirement of one cup of milk a day is beyond 
most of our 560 million people. How can we make 
things look brighter in the milky way. The 
answer i8 better feed. We don't make the feed 























all the plants in India were set up by us. 


That's one industry. Dairy is another. Since 
1938 we have been the first to give the dairy 
industry a variety of equipment. They include 
automatic bottling plants, condensed milk plants, 


tankers, storage tanks, evaporators and spray _ 
driers, pasteurizers...In fact we supply the’: ` 
cream of industrial equipment to 
суегу vital industry—oil and  . 
minerals, power and agriculture, 
chemicals and fertilizer, iron and 
steel, cement, paper, sugar... 


€» . 


LARSEN & TOUBRO 
| LIMITED 
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a new way—pioneered by Dodsal—to earn more foreign ex n exchange" 
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travel to many lands. 


selling know-how is one form of "Invisible exports" —the blg earner 
of foreign PA Range e for advanced countries. Now India has entered 
this challenging fleld, through Dodsal. Already Dodsal know-how 
has been used for building huge pipelines for the last several years In. 
Kuwait, Abu Dhabl, Muscat, West ы, and across the Alps...forj 
erecting plants in many countries, 


| Yes, today Dodsal is already a major contractor to the world. 
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` ‘one of the world's 
^ largest fertilizer —— 
complex in public sector 
offers complete range. of E. 
services on fertilizers 
and chemicals 


ч 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer Industry, 7 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited is one of the largest FT 
producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in the world. 


HOW BIG IS FCI? ЕСГз five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), 

Nangal (Punjab), , Trombay (Maharashtra), ‚Сог (U.P.) and Namrup Р 
(Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million tonnes of plant · 
nutrients. This will rise to over two million M when additional gix ^ 

plants under construction go on stream. 


CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is one of the few organisations in the 
world to develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer — 
во vital to the , industry. 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY — Backed by its intensive 4 
efforts, FCI has now developed its own know-hows, E me 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight modern 
- plants at a time from the blue-print to the final commissioning 
stage. 
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MARKETING SET UP — With a vast network of sales outlets and 
promotional actiyities, FCI covers now about 80 per cent of the country. 


| FBRTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
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Í Ask Warden 
a about ANY 
E packaging problem 


(except this) 








Paper, Board, Hessian, Plastics...in each of these 
"fields Warden leads with a wide range of industrial 
packaging products. In fact, Warden is the main ` 

*source of supply ef packaging materials. 

So if you have a problem—general or кеса 

talk to Warden first. 


Our Products: - 


Multiwall Paper Sacks, Laminated bags of 
Hessian/Polythene and Paper, Bitumenised, Waxed, 
and Gummed Paper, Paper Cores.and Tubes, 

and Plastic Contalners.. 


[а ] 


t WARDEN. Thé Packaging People 


SA ^ 
| él 


WARDEN & CO. PVT. LTD. 
340, J. J. Road, Bycutla, Bombay-8 B.C., Tel: 370308. . 
^ Plant: Plot E- 2, Road 15, Wagte industrial Estate, Thana, 
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Jourwal which seeks to reflect through free disemssien,. . non-political specialist, tee, has veiced his views. In this way 
ery shade of Indian thought amd aspiration. Each month, has been possible to answer a real need of today, to gat 
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JEXT MONTH : CRISIS IN THE PRES: 








а symposium on 
the ramifications of 


entering the power game 


м 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

Posed by Major General D. К. Palit, former 
Commandant, Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 
POLITICS OF POWER 

Romesh Thapar, Editor, Seminar’ 


PLANNING FOR DEFENCE 
Major General D. Som Dutt, 
farmer Director of the Institute 
of Defence Studies and Analyses 


NUCLEARISATION 
Jagan Chawla, Consultant in industrial 
engineering : 


WAR MAKING 

Sugata Dasgupta, Joint Director, 
Gandhian Institute of Studies, 
Varanasi 


AFRO-ASIAN OCEAN 

К. P. Misra, Professor апа Head of the 
Department of International Relations, 
Indian School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Universitiy 

ROLE OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Sisir Gupta, Professor of Diplomacy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

FURTHER READING 

A select and oo biblfography 
compiled by D. C, Sharma 
ылыа 

Received from Girja Kumar (New Delhi) 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury 


A NUCLEAR INDIA? 
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OUR" traumatic experience of the 1960s—the 
border confrontation with the Chinese, their 
massive invasion of our territories and the 
Pakistani aggression of 1965—clearly indicated 
to our government the necessity for planned 
military preparedness in the future, to face a 
war on two fronts. Problems of national 
security have since been accorded high prio- 
rity and this heightened awareness resulted in 
increased defence outlays which made possi- 
ble the implementation of a new Defence 
Ministry concept of five-year ‘Tolling plans 
for the armed forces aimed not only at con- 
stant modernization and re-equipment of the 
three Services but also at expanding facilities 
for defence production, especially in the 
sophisticated fields of electronics and aircraft 
components, 


In the contemporary context, India’s defence 
posture today measures up to the threats 
posed by China and Pakistan, Our military 
preparedness is now more complete than it 
has ever-been. What ig not clear, however, is 
whether there is adequate awareness among 
our policy-makers of the developments that have 
taken place in the world regarding international 
policy-making and strategy during the past ten 
yearg or so—new concepts that will be appli- 
cable to all aspects of national security in India 
as elsewhere, in the 1970s. 


Arguments and debates on defence matterg in 
India today, whether official or otherwise, indi- 
cate that defence thinking continues to be 
almost exclusively conditioned by the military 
concepts of the 1950s and 1960s. Our defence 
policies of that era were formulated wholly in 
the environment of conventional power equa- 
tions, not directly influenced by confrontations 
at super-power levels, because the inhibitions in 


«This article was written at the end of 1970 


[he problem - 
military strategy engendered by the vast power 
potential] in the hands of nuclear nations did 


not immediately effect local conflicts between 
developing nations, particularly in Asia. 


Today, all that has changed. The sphere of 
influence of nuclear strategy has moved east- 
wards to cover Asia; but as yet there ig little 
indication that this development has been taken 
into consideration in formulating the future 
defence policy for India. Thus, a fundamental 
assumption continues to be made by our policy- 
makers that security must be based solely on 
the concept of the use of power—in the tradi- 
tional sense—as opposed to the concept of deter- 
rence, which exploits the potential of power, 
not only its use. There is an urgent need today 
to question this agsumption and to examine pos- 
sible new policies about defence, security and 
peace and how these goals might be achieved. 


Developments in nuclear weapons, weapons 
technology in general, communications and 
transporatation have concentrated large-scale 
military power in the hands of a few countries 
—and particularly in the hands of the two 
super powers which possess the scientific know- 
how, the technological and industrial base and 
the resources to ccrner the world’s strategic 
market and influence the capacity of most other 
countries for self-defence. At the same time, 
(and for roughly the same reasons) loca] con- 
flicts have now gained world-wide significance, 
leading to direct involvement in one form or 
another by the super powers. The result has 
been that all such conflicts have inevitably 
acquired the character of dual-level confronta- 
tions, one at the immediate level of the local 
adversaries and another at the level of the 
super powers. 


At the lower, immediate level of confrontation 
between lesser powers, the war situation revol- 


Z 


- veg around the concept of ‘defence’, or the use 
of power, as distinct from the concept of 'deter- 
rence' which is the primary issue at the higher 
level of the dual confrontation. And thig diver- 
gence in strategic postureg creates conditions 
which compromise the aimg of national security 
so far as the powers at the lower level are 
concerned. For example, in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, neither side can be sure that its 
national security is actually guaranteed by 
aliance with a super power. The gravitation 
of the mix of defence and deterrence tasks 
towards the more powerful level of the dual 
confrontation ensures that decisiong- will ulti- 
mately lie in the hands of the super-patrons, if 
necessary, regardless of the interests of their 
lower level ‘allies’. 


Thus, in these dual-level confrontations, the 
ultimate defence decision for the lower powers 
lies in foreign handg and despite treaties, alli- 


ances or understandings, a small power may be 


left helpless when the chips are down. Thus, 
military intervention or help from a super 
patron can be highly dangerous for the lesser 
power being ‘defended’ as the fate of South 
Vietnam clearly demonstrates. 


In view of this new international concept— 
this dual-confrontation development which ig a 
mix of defence and deterrence strategies—vwe 
in India must now reconsider our national 
security policy to accommodate the impact of 
thig new strategy, 


\ 


In the 1950з and early 1960s,- the aim of our. 


defence policy was to prepare for a full scale 
conventional war against Pakistan but for only 
a limite? war on our northern frontier, where 
it was felt that all that was required wag to 
counter patrol infiltrations across our borders. 
The rude awakening of 1962 put an end to that 
pipe-dream. Today, our defence policy has been 


recast and ig now designed to cater for con- 


ventional war on two fronts, 


So far so good: but have we taken into con- 
sideration the possibility that this policy may 
in the future become ag outdated as the lmi- 
ted aims of 1962? | 

India’s national security aims since Indepen- 
dence—and the strategic policies that flowed 
from them—can be broadly interpreted аз 
having passed through two distinct phases 
during the last twenty yearg or So. In the 
early Nehru era, when the strategic influence 
of the super power nuclear dialogue was con- 
fined to the NATO-European scene and there- 
fore remote from the Asian sphere, our security 
purview took into consideration not only the 
question of the defence of India but also, if not 
explicitly, certainly tacitly, international objec- 
tives. Thus, Nehru's guarantee to Nepal in 


1950, his policy regarding Bhutan and the“ 


extension of arms aid to Burma, and his 
opposition to the growing strategic domination 
of South East Asia by the United States and 


.Great Britain, all displayed a broad interna- 


tional role in Asia, It was a great power role, 
even though in terms of actual power potential 
India nowhere near fulfilled the conditions such 
a role stipulates. Nevertheless, because of 
India’s high standing at the U.N. and the moral 
.force that the newly-emerging concept of non- 
alignment then exerted, Nehru’g diplomatic 
effort in this fleld was a reckonable quantity 
in the international freld. 


In the second phase, -which started with 
Nehru's miscalculationg of China's aims and 
intentions regarding her  irredentist border 
claims and culminated with the humiliating 
reverses of 1962, Inda wag deprived of the moral 
force that it wielded on the international 
scene, Since then we have confined our national 
security aims to the defence of our own terr- 
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` “ new strategic environment of 


Pon. cree our policies on the actual use of 


^.. power: and since that power ig limited to con 
^ , ventional, immediate level requirements of 


‘defence’ we have implicitly accepted.a lower- 
. level (and therefore dependent) status in the 
international 
confrontations. And in that process we have, 
whether we acknowledge tt or not, 

our Boverelgnty, because in any future confron- 
tation affecting India’s security we should be 
powerleas to prevent the overriding superim- 
position of great power interests, - 


What we Have to decide now is whether we` 


are golng to be content with perpetuating this 
. ‘lower power status—which implies seeking the 
"shelter of a great (or even middle) power 
umbrella and, therefore, surrendering our 
sovereignty. Such a state of dependence would 
be inevitable now that the strategic system of 
dual-level confrontation has spread to the 
Asian scene. The formulation of the ultimate 
aims of our national security would have to 
take this factor into account—just as Israel, the 
„Arabs or South Vietnam must do today. 


In reaching such a decision—thet is, whether 
we are going to permanently accept a lower 
power status—vwe also have to take into account 
the changing strategic environment in Asia. 


During the sixties, the forceg and interests 
that caused development of dual-level confron- 
tations, whether in the West or in Europe, 
emanated from the power dialogue of the two 
super powers, America and Russla.- At that 
time, the difference in power potential between 
the two giants and the other nationg -was so 
great that only two categories of world powers 
were recognised—the supers and the rest. Not 
even the minor nuclear powers, Britain and 
France, could aspire to full DE in 
decision making, 


In these circumstances, since Hors could be 
no question of апу other nation emulating the 


` confrontation wag acceptable ‘by all other- 
powers ag inevitable, both in Asia and the West. 


But this situation will change in the seventies - 


and eighties. New developments have taken 
place on the international scene which no 
longer permit absolute strategic hegemony- to 
be established by the two super powers.. 

the establishment of а delicate 
nuclear stability balance between America and 


Russia during the past few years has induced - 


mutual strategic inhibitiong that greatly curtail 
their initiative and freedom of action in inter- - 
national relations. Starting at Cuba and follow- 
ing the confrontation process through ‘Vietnam 
to the West Asia” conflict, it can be seen that 
the former absolute strategic hegemony of the 
supers—which so affected NATO in the fifties 
—is no longer valid. This has had the result 


~ 


of whittling down the power difference between 
the supers and the rest. The giants have been 
cut down to only a little more than lifesize. 


Secondly, the emergence of China as an 
independent nuclear decision-making centre 
(when she possesses an armoury of ICBMs and 


submarine-platform IRBMs and thus acquires a . 


credible second-strike potential) will further 

reduce the gap between the giantg and the rest, 
because it will expand: the framework of.the 
present bi-lateral nuclear dialogue to a tri- 
lateral one and thus broaden its strategic base. 


Not dnly that, Japan, with her new program- 


me for rearmament, which envisages a manifold 


increase in Defence Plan outlays during the 
next ten years or во, is also likely to assume 
great power status, She hag already orbited a 
satellite, possesses the rocketing technology to 
launch ICBMs and has embarked on an ambi- 
tlous nuclear programme, all of which place her 
in a position to become the sixth nuclear power, 
her Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty commit- 
ment nothwithstanding. 


The, process ig not likely to stop with Japan: 


"West Germany, Israel and other nationg are in 


the due course of time, likely also to go nuclear. 
These developments—that is the emergence of 
a third super power (China) and several 
‘minor’ nuclear powers—will together have the. 
effect of creating a middle range of powers bet- 
ween the supers and the lower level powers. 
And since the stability dialectics of the supers 
are likely to continue to inhibit their freedom 
of action, it is more than likely that the middle 
powers will then begin to play a greater role 
than -hitherto in international  relations— 
and superimpose thelr own middle level of 
confrontation upon any situation of conflict 
within thetr spheres of influence. Thus, in Asia, 
Japan as well as China will exercise the. new. 
strategy of multi-level confrontations, 


What will be the impact of these developments 
on India’s securfty attitudes? Unless we recast 
our present national security policies we are 
destined to be relegated to a position not, even 
of a middle power but to one of lower power 
status. In this process not only will all our 
former aspirationg for contributing to interna- 
tional development have to be abandoned, but 
our very sovereignty will be subordinated to 
the security interests of great or middle power 
confrontations, 


During the first twenty years of our indepen- 
dence we have had to face a host of security 
problems, both internal and external. Even our 
internal problems, such as those in Nagaland. 
in the Mizo hills or the threats posed by extre- 
mists such as the Naralites, have not been free 
of external interference. These problemg аге 
likely to increase not ‘decrease in-the future. A 
nation of six hundred million people striving 
to maintain not only its territorial integrity but . 


also its homogeneous entity must always 
expect to face a multiplicity of internal and 


external security problems, And if India aspires - 


to deal with them ag a sovereign State, we 
must develop a national power potential com- 
mensurate with our size and population. ' 


National power today is based on a mix of 
'defence and deterrence potential  Indla there- 
fore has to develop credible military power 
capable both of defending our territory and 
dealing with internal security problems (that 

1s, by the use of power) as well as of deterring 
ТА external enemies from exercising their 
threats or aggravating our internal problems. 
- In the context of new strategic developments, 
our existing military power fulfils this task only 
partly. 


Before we ‘proceed’ any further, the signifk 
cance of deterrence as а new concept must be 
clearly understood; Deterrence as a military 
notion ig nothing new. Under the old tradi- 
tional strategy, a nation maintained strong 
conventional forceg with an offensive capability 
to deter an enemy from aggression. But in 
those days a nation could still embark on an 
opportunist venture because the possibility of 
defeat was a tolerable prospect. If an enemy 
power considered that the stake was greater 


than the risk, it still undertook a war of aggres-. 


sion as a gamble that might pay off: if it did 
not, the most that it could lose was some terri- 
tory, or itg independence for a period of time. 
But its very existence was not at stake. 'loday. 
when nuclear retaliation ig superlmposed upon 
the conventional threat, deterrence takes on a 
new significance. It is the stark realisation 
that a nuclear reprisal could endanger the very 


existence or viability of a State that gives - 


deterrence itg new and absolute character. 


Nations that base their security policies only 
upon defence, that is the use of conventional 
arms, can no longer be said to exert deterrence. 


Even if their adversarleg are other conventional 7 


powers, the superimposition of nuclear influen- 


ces in. dual-level confrontations by nuclear : 


powers compromises their national security 
goals and therefore their soverelgnty. 


The alternatives before India are therefore -. 


either to expand our military power to the 
extent that it will in the Asian context, be 
regarded as a deterrent force in the modern 
sense—which means going nuclear; or to con- 
tinue basing our security policies on a strategy 
of ‘defence’ based solely on the use of conven- 
tional arms. 


Even as it is, our conventional armed forces 
possess nelther the capability nor the credibility 
. that is sometimes claimed for it. If it did, we 

would not have tolerated foreign troops continu- 
ing to occupy thousands of square miles of 
.Indian territory for the past ten years, nor 


abdicated our rights to occupy. parts of our И 
Whatever’, ` 


own territory on the border: 
may be the gituation vis-a-vis Pakistan, against 
China we can at best assume a confident 
defensive posture. . 


The objectlong against puis upon a 
nuclear programme are mainly moral and 
economic. Moral arguments against nuclear 
weapons are based on the assumption that these 
weapons would, firstly, increase the chances of 
war and, secondly, in case of war the devasta- 
tion caused would be much greater. In actual 
fact, both these assumptiong arise from emo- 
tional preconceptions rather than logical reason- 
ing. Experience of the last twenty years has 
clearly proved that in any given confrontation 
situation the superimposition of nuclear strategy 
introduces inhibitions that reduce rather than 
increase both the risk and the scale of violence. 
Nuclear weapong have a political rather than 
a military role—deterrence rather than defence. 
Furthermore, it has 8lso been proved that the 
inhibitions agaimst their use become more com- 
pelling as the number of nuclear powers 
increase—and become more intricately locked 
in proliferating situations of nuclear stability. 
In these circumstances, It is mainly non-nuclear 
powers that remain exposed. to outbreaks of 
lower key warfare. · 


As for the economic factor, there has been 
widespread debate in the country on this aspect 
and sufficient arguments have been put íor- 
ward to convince one that India has both the 
economic and technological resources to embark 
upon a ten to fifteen year nuclear project which 
would enable our military power to exert a 


` credible ` deterrence strategy in the nineteen- 


eighties. The argument is sometimes raised 
that in this long-drawn out process of nuclear 
development India could be subjected to a pre- 
emptive disarming strike. However, not only is 
this against historical experience, it is also con- 
trary to the tendencies and inhibitions of 


nuclear strategy. 


So.far, all the debates End arguments that 
have beencraised in the coumtry, both official 
and unofficial, seem to have been based on 
emotional rather than rational attltudes—either 


"that or overly preoccupied with economic fac- 


tors, What is required now is an organised 
series of studies, broad-based on all sections of 
responsible society as much ав on departments 
of government, taking into account the sophis- 
ticated logic and nuanceg of nuclear strategy. 
The purpose of such studies should be to 


. determine whether there is any possible way 


of India enforcing a credible, sovereign, national 
security policy in the seventies and eighties 
without acquiring nuclear military power, If not 
then it is up to the government to take the 
obvious decision—or surrender our sovereignty. 
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WHO are the major power? are two major powers in addition 

There are two super powers— to the super powers who have a 
the USA and the USSR—so des direct interest in our region. 
cribed because they command Japan, packing the power of an 
massive nuclear capability. They industrial giant, and China begin- 
have global interests, too, and one ning to assert herself ag-a result 


interest impinges on the other. · i i 
© hey are “algo lorera соп ed of her impressive self-reliant capa 


as to how policles should unfold Cities in the inter-related eco- 
in уагіоцз regions, without even omic, political and military- ,. . 
the threat of destruction to fields. Japan and China must of 
themselves. ` necessity be interested in the 

In Asia, from an Indian sub- Indian sub-continent, which exerts 
continental point of view, there influence throughout South and 


v 


South East Asia, and in the 
strategic Indian ocean. 


I would also like to throw into. 


our calculationg the presence of 
another kind of force which in 
the context of general under- 
development ig likely increasingly 
to impact events on the Indian 
sub-continent. I refer to the ideo- 
logical force. In our setting it 
is not just communist. It Can be 
Islamic. Both these ideologies are 
rigid, fervent doctrines which 
command an allegiance spilling 
over frontierg and blurring them. 
Within the struggle of the suver 
and major powers, this ideological 
force ig exploited openly or subtly, 
and we cannot ignore it, ' 


` Now, what is the Indian sub- 


continent? 


It ig obviously the area covered 
by India and Pakistan. This is 
only too clear. But if we are to 
comprehend the Indian sub-conti- 
nents involvements with Ње 
major external powers and the 
problems of Indian security, we 
cannot do this in isolation- from 
what goes on in Afghanistan, 
Iran, Ceylon, Burma, the Anda- 
mang and Nicobars, the Maldives, 
Madagascar, the Seychelles and 
the Himalayan kingdoms, These 
territories on the periphery of 


the Indian sub-continent should Бе: 


of vital concern to us, for deve- 
_Jopments in any of these areas 
have an immediate bearing on the 
Indian sub-continent. 


And, finally, what do we mean 
by security? Securtty from what, 
for what? In the course of any 
argumentation on , security we 
could come to the concluslon that 
‘we seek security for our sove- 
reignty, for our soverelgn will 
Security which sacrifices - sove- 
reignty is not security but’ some- 
thing else, А 


Having touched upon the def- 
nitiong let us proceed to take a 
look at the power political and 
security situation in this region. 
Maybe, we can develop a perspec- 
tive for the seventies. / 


І. September, 1971, there сап be 
no starting point other than the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty just concluded. 
It marks,’ despite statements to 


the contrary, a major turning 
point in Our external relations. 
But before we analyse this treaty, 
we must dwell somewhat on what 
might be called ‘the surrounding 
situation’, the backdrop to the 
treaty. 


The war in Vietnam, which has 
conditioned so much of our think- 
ing On international developments, 
is now in a state of a stalemate. 
The stalemate markg the defeat 
of the US military machine and 
is bound to release many reper- 
cussions within the US system. To 
salvage some kind of credibility, 
the US State Department hag been 
compelled to undertake a wide 
Tanging review of its various 
‘scenarios’ —strategic and tactical 
exercises designed to cope with 
‘situations’, 


W nat is now emerging ig an 


attempt to refocus on the Soviet 
Union ag the main competitor— 
and enemy—to the USA, ` The 
Kissinger visit to Peking, the pro- 
jected Nixon visit to China ‘in 
sack-cloth and ashes. во to say, 
the 'devaluation' of the dollar, the 
emergency measures being taken 
to correct the imbalanceg deve- 
loping internaly in the USA, all 
these are part of an effort to con- 
slolidate the millitary-industrial 
complex in the USA against the 
USSR during a very complex 
perlod' of transition. The ‘style’ 
is impressive, but we must remem- 
ber the many objectives, including 
the US presidental election to- 
wards the end of 1972. 


The Soviet Union has every 
reason to. be disturbed by the 
trends which have been set in 
motion. For some years now, the 
leadership in Moscow has been 
worried by the increasingly heavy 
burden of defence spending and 
military | commitments abroad. 
This confrontation with the USA 
is unequal in the sense that the 
Soviet people have to sacrifice 
much more for military purposes 
than the American people. Moscow 
knows that the burden cannot 
continue unequal - 


Then, again, adventures abroad, 
as In the Arab world, have -mis- 
fired, The Soviet Union, despite 
the aid given, has met the fate of 


all aid-givers, It has been isolated, 
and since President Nasser’s death : 
a new nationalism seems to be 
stirring in West Asia. Now the 
US gambit to strike a deal with a . 


China that does not trust Soviet ~ 


Intentions must cause grave mis- 
givings in Moscow because it 
UBSR’s 
sprawling border with China, the 
longest border in the world. 


India is naturally seen as a 
countervailing force against China 
to be strengthened and congolidat- 


. ed in South and South-East Asia. 


But the old, discredited techniques 
prevail—pactg and treaties which 
have the effect, in fact, of destroy- 
ing what they set out to achieve. 
The ‘ugly American’, the ‘hated 
Yankee’ can become the ‘ugly 
Russian’ and the ‘hated Rusk’. 
We have had recent examples. 


In other words, the super powers. 
whether of capitalistic or commu- 
nistic persuasion, have not been 
able to build spheres of friendship 
and understanding. Tiny elites 
may serve their purposes, but the 
broad movements, of people are 
mercurial, and extremely sensitive 
to being reduced to anything which 
approximates to junior partner 
status, China understands this 
fully, having extricated herself 
from ‘a pact of friendship’ with 
the USSR. Peking designs her 
interna] and external policleg as a 


growing power anxious to become 


the leader of all those who have 
been disillusioned in the embrace 
of the super-powers. Each nuance 
of policy seeks to emphasise that 
only those nations are friends of 
China who refuse to play second 
fiddle to the super powers-—yes, 
even a country like ‘revisionist’, 
socialist Yugoslavia which has 
departed from the orthodox doc- 
trines of communist practise, 


О; course, nuclear China is 
feared, Traditionally, her attempt 
to pose as the only major force in 
Agia suggests a chauvinism which 
can become extremely dangerous 
for nelghbours, big and small For 
India, the experience of the past 
decade is a warning. Even at the 
best of times, India’g continental 
unity is treated with reserve by 
Peking. In other words, Single 
nation China has little understand- 
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ing’ of the multinational coherence 


`of the Indian sub-continent. 


` gon- 
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^ Broadly, we can assume that the 
motivations of the super powers 
а and the intendent super power 


will remain more or less constant 
in the course of the surface trans- 
formationg that international rela- 
tions will undergo in the course of 
the present decade. Only an un- 
foreseen catastrophe. or a drastic 


change in the balance of power. 


could alter these broad motiva- 
tions. It ig not my intention to 
speculate on the unforeseen. 1 
can only take the trends ag they 
are developing and study-- their 
inherent logic on the situation in 
the Indian sub-continent, I have 
already defined this area as some- 
thing more than the land encom- 
passed by the boundaries of the 
Indian Republic. 


A major and profound develop- 
ment has taken place on the Indian 
sub-continent. The people of 
East Pakistan, in rebellion against 
the colonial regime of Islamabad 
in West Pakistan, have moved 
beyond the politics of the parti- 
tion era, The rebellion was legiti- 


matised. by ап extraordinary 


election which gave the Awami 
League a fantastic near-unanimous 
vote, The secular character of 
the movement in East Pakistan 
struck at the roots of the partition 
policieg of British imperialism 
and provided the first faint out- 
lines of a possible communa! 
understanding on Ње sub-conti- 
nent proper. The emotions released 
have to find satisfaction in н 
settlement which will see the 
establishment ~ of а sovereign 
Bangladesh. The actions now 
being taken will determine what 
kind of future the sub-continent 
will create for itself. 


A rapid summary of the dec- 
> during the last tom 
months On Bangladesh throws a 
flood of light on the questions we 
are discussing. 

In the first phase, towards the 
end of March—and unexpectedly 
for us, because we are most neg- 
lectful of situations of the most 


immediate concern to us—deve-. 


lopments in East Bengal reached 
the level of an explosive confron- 


tation. Even as the genocide plan 


_ of the Pakistan army was put into 


operation to destroy the elite^ af 
this area and to drive millions 
across the- Indian  border,. we 


‘imagined in a very naive kind of 


way that the fury of an unarmed 
people was enough to destroy the 
reinforced formations of the. Pak- 
istan army.  Thig euphoria soon 
passed. But we continued, tw 
watch passively. No attempt was 
made to evolve a response, poli- 
tical and military, to a situation 
which was bound to. spill over our 
border. : 


The earlier euphoria persuaded 
the USSR that we were about to 


intervene and appropriate mes 


sages were sent to the Pakistan 
Government more or less warning 
Islamabad of the consequences. 
The rest of the world saw the 
event ag another Indo-Pakistani 
squabble, and this fact inhibited 
Indian policy-making, Within 
days, Moscow realised that De!hl 
had no intention of acting mili- 
tarily and itg posture was suitably 
modifled to urge a political solu- 
tion which would assure peace. 


Гы USA’s response to these 
events ig significant. It was more 
measured and clearly oriented to 
safeguarding itg Pakistani alliance, 
even though we did not see it. 
The events in East Bengal were 
underplayed, and а considerable 
efforts was expended to warn us 


-of а possible Chinese involvement 


in the event of an Indo-Pakistan 
armed clash. This latter effort 
was very effective in paralysing 
action; particularly in view of the 
essentially vague statement of 
the Chinese Government on t 
Bengal developments. 


It is interesting that the initia- 
tives of Moscow, Washlngton and 
Peking were in the direction of 
freezng the situation ag it were. 
India responded, feeling friend- 
less, fearful and fuzzy about 
objectives. Only the fortunate 
coincidence. of the Pakistani hi- 
jacking of an Indian plane, which 
gave Delhi the justification to ban 
Pakistan's overflights to Dacca and 
to complicate the reinforcing of 
army establishments in East Ben- 
gal, was exploited, Otherwise, we 


marked time, even though the. 
situation in the East was weight- 
ed in our favour. We rationalised 
by saying that world reaction 
would be against us if we inter- 
vened.. Specialista all over the 
world were amazed at ‘our 'res- 
traint—the same ‘restraint’ which 


. was praised by governments inter- 


ested in the status -quo. 


TE x чиг second hase: miine 


began moving on to our frontiers, 
seeking refuge from the brutalities 
of the genocide. Again our lack 


- of preparations and calculations is 


seized upon by the dominant 
powers to blunt our will to act 
againgt thig hidden invasion. We 
could not close our frontiers to the 
refugees as thig would have meant 
shooting down those who attempt- . 
ed to cross. No government could 
survive such an act. So the search 
began for alternatives. Attention 
turned to the Mukti Fou]. Imme- 
diately, inspired propaganda 
warned of the possibility that the 
Fouj would fall into Maoist con- 
troL i ` 


Ag the suppression of the mili- 
tary junta proceeded, vital weeks 
were lost speculating on the poli- 
tical repercussions of assisting the 
freedom fight in Bangladesh, The 
demand for recognition of the 
Bangladesh Government—designed 
to push the GOI into action—wa8 
described ` ag adventurist in the 
context of what the GOI was 
planning. It was made known, to 
assuage public opinion, that guer- 
rilla activity by the Mukti Fouj - 
would intensify and keep the 
Pakistani militarists occupied until 
such time as the neutralisation 
of the Chinese Himalayan 
threat could be achieved. Then 
military action by India would 
take: place in order to end the 
military terror in Bangladesh and 
make -possible the return of some 


.flve million refugees. The stepp- 


ing up of guerrilla activity by the 
Bangladesh authorities implied, 
inevitably, the lifting of political 
control over the Mukti Fouj. All 
those who wanted to take up arms 
were given the chance to do so. 
By now, the world was responding 
to the trauma of Bangladesh. | 
The staggering size of the re- 
fugee problem and the threat of 


epidemics did what no propaganda 
could. А wave of repulsion against 
Pakistani atrocities offered the 
promise of relief for the refugees. 
To numb Indian responses, the 
impression sponsored was that 
international action would disci- 
pline Pakistan and the refugees 
would return, India was naturally 
urged to continue her remarkable 
restraint in the handling of the 
situation. 


Т. the third phase, the military 
Junta in Pakistan wag able to 
claim a certain degree of consoli- 
dation. President Yahya began to 
threaten India with dire consequ- 
ences. Моге revelations were 
made about the supply of armg to 
Pakistan through various sources, 
Including the USA. The USSR 
resorted to equidistant reportage 
between the versions supplied by 
India and Pakistan. China’s aid 
to Pakistan wag highlighted: Des- 
pite a good international press, 
India wag made to feel isloated. 
The UN stepped in with the pro- 
posal for observers on the border 
to inhibit Indian action. At this 
moment, the -Kissinger visit was 
announced. He was reported to 
be anxious for an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation of the situation. We 
now know what the visit was about. 
But there was a significant follow- 
up. On his return to the USA, 
Kissinger summoned our Ambas- 
sador and.provided him with some 
‘research’—that the Chinese would 
not be passive spectators in an 
Indo-Pakistani conflict, and the 
USA would not be able to help 
India in any way—research al- 
ready  peddled through other 
parties in India. In other words. 
India had better watch out. А 
full circle às it were. | 


In the fourth phase, the thesis 
was now orchestrated in various 
supposedly knowledgeable circles, 
within India and outside, that the 
Pakistani military junta might 
risk war rather than permit 
India to aid Bangladesh, that 
China would be ап active 
ally should Pakistan decide to 
act. The thesis found a ready 
response in critical policy-making 
areas jin India. The next act 
of the drama was ordered. An 


‘Indian Kissinger’ took off for 
Moscow and brought back a 
twenty-year treaty of friendship 
and cooperation. It was signed with 


written off overnight, 
less, we are assured that the 
treaty strengthens non-alignment. 
Significantly, the trefity ig welcom- 
ed both in the USSR and the USA. 
China doesn't comment.  Bangla- 
desh is the first issue to be tackled. 
It is made clear twenty four hours 
later in a joint cOmmunique on 
Kast Pakistan—no longer Bangla- 
desh!—that a political solution is 


to be sought in the interestg of- 


‘all the people of Pakistan’, The 
war fever recedes. The stock 
markets recover. There is extra- 
ordinary relief throughout India. 
We are not alone. We have a 
friend—a super power. 


W. are in the fifth phase now. 
We are convincing ourselves that 
the. refugees wil] have to stay. 
After all, never in history, have 
refugees returned to the scene of 
genocide. We are assuring our- 
selves that no more refugeeg will 
cross ihe border, even though 
famine threatens. Reports are 
circulating about how the Mulib 
trial- might yield a solution to the 
tangles in Pakistan, that the USSR 
may seek another level of Tash- 
kent diplomacy. At the same 
time, guerrilla experts are edu- 
cating us not to expect in the 
immediate future any great deve- 
lopmentg from the Mukti Fou], 
now named Mukti Bahini. 


China watches these develop- 
ments in silence. The liberation 
struggle in Bangladesh ig passing 
into new hands, young activists 
who are risking their liveg dally 
along the waterways of Sonar 
Bangla. The original nationalist 
leadership of the Awami League 
need not remain at the helm. And so 
—if Pakistan is a US base, India 
a Soviet ally, why can't Bangla- 
desh look to Peking. 'The thought 
beging to find adherents. It is 
part of the realpolitik of the 


region, 
-The phases in the response on 


Bangladesh are a significant poin- 
ter to the interests and policies of 


, b. The 
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the major powers in the Indian.” 
sub-continent and the specific. 
problem of Indian security. Let 
me pinpoint them. Then we will 
know where there is convergente 
and where there is conflict. 


"E us Soviet Union's view has the 
following major dimensions: 


l. The partition of the sub- 
continent wag unfortunate, It 
prevented the growth of an 
Asian power capable of 
balancing the influence of 
China. 


-2. The Indian federal polity is 
viable, It must be strengthen- 
ed in such a way as to 
diffuse flssiparous tendencies. 


3. India must be equipped to 

` become militarily a counter- 
vailing foroe against China. 
The border problems have 
made thig possible, 


4. India should be more active 
in projecting a sphere of in- 
Quence in South and South- 
East Asta. She should not 
leave China unchallenged. 
Such neglect would endanger 
her future. Hence the need 
for a Soviet-sponsored Asian 
Collective Security Pact. 


consolidation of this 
region behind the Soviet 
Union is closely bound up 
with the emerging Soviet 
presence in the Indian Ocean. 
This presence, in the long 
run, wil require military 
bases and facilities in South 
and South-East Asia, as also 
along the African coast. The 
ideological thrust should he 
underplayed to assist these 
ends. ` 


6. West Pakistan is important, 
as is Afghanistan, for through 
these territories the Soviet 
Union could build an easy 
land access to the countries 
of the Indian Ocean—that is, 
after а consolidated presence 
is established in the Indian 
Ocean—and into the oceanic 
islands of the area 


7. East Bengal must be insula- 
ted against the pressureg of 
the Maoists—or else Peking 
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^: will also enter the Indian 


Ocean. 


The Soviet Union Is groping lor 
the formulation of а coherent 


ы, : ` short-term and long-term policy. 


The policy-makers in Moscow are 
‘activists’ at a time when the lea- 
dership of the USA is licking its 
wounds, 


Te USAs view of the sub-con- : 


tinent is different in many ге 
pects, even though super power 
collusion exists at various levels: 


1. The partition of the sub- 


. Admittedly, 


progress of understanding 
between the USA and China. 
In the international balance 
of power, such an understand- 
ing would , tremendously 
weaken the Soviet Union's 
influence in the region. Again, 
Pakistan’s friendly links with 
China, and the solution of 
their border problems, makes 
Islamabad a factor in the 


the pattern of 
economic growth, built upon 
‘military spending, militates 
against the Bengal sector, but 


continent marked an accept- 
ance of the reality of 
Hindu - Muslim animosity. 
Pakistan ig a trusted friend 
and has genuine fears about 
Indian revanchism, But India’s 
friendship ig not to be dis- 
carded. She needs economic 
assistance and such assistance 
creates some stability in the 
area... 


The strange structure of 
Pakistan calls for sensitive 
statecraft. An independent 
East Bengal would only be- 
come a colony of India. A 
confederal set-up is possibly 


| the best solution for Pakistan. 
. Pakistan ig an excellent base 


for the USA. Her leadership, 
military and civilian, is prac- 
tical and coherent unlike the 
complex Indian elite. The 
military balance between 
India and Pakistan hag to be 
relative, but viable. War bet- 


. ween them is to be prevented. 


In this sense, the Chinese 
presence in the Himalayas is 
not to be dismissed. It cau- 
tiong India. 


4. Pakistan cannot play a major 


role in the region, but in the 
context of Islamic power 
politics it assertg a major in- 
fluence in an arc extending 
from Morocco to Indonesia. 
India is a gap, but even in 
the gap there are 60 million 
Muslims, In other words, 
Pakistan cannot be abandon- 
ed in the interest of short- 
term gains. 


. The future of this region is 


largely dependent оп {һе 


\ 


there is no reason why more 
Should not be done to improve 
tbe lot of the Bengalis. This 
has been а major lapse. 


7. East Bengal must be isolated 
from the pressures of Maoists. 
Not only must Peking be 
kept out of this area, but 
troubles in East Pakistan 
would spark a break up of 
West  Pakistans Punjabis, 
Pathans, Baluchis and Sin- 
dhis. These animosities are 
a common threat to India and 
Pakistan. This should be 
driven home. 


In other words, the USA’s ap- 
proach to policy-making in the 
region is very much more estab- 
lished, clear-cut and one might say 
consistent. National interests are 
pursued, but there is a greater 
amount of resource to create the 
impression of impartiality and 
generosity. . 


Сыла» view ig more difficult to 
decipher, but let me try and sum 
marise a view of it: 

1. The partition of the sub-con- 
tinent wag the first inevitable 
step in the break-up of an 
artificial entity. The sub 
continent will break up into 
its national groups. Only 
China is a major nation in 
Asia, x 

2. Everything must be done to 


encourage the break up of 
the sub-continent, but not 


openly. 
3. India can never be a serious 


countervailing force against 
China. She can play this 


role only in alliancé with the 
USSR or the USA. Such al- 
liances should spark anger 
within India, but these reac- 
tions may be blunted by 
hostility over the border 
troubleg with China. India 
must, therefore, be skilfully 
devalued in the eyes of 
Asians to reduce her useful- 
ness to the USA and the 
USSR. 


lhere ig likely to be serious 
conflict between Chinese and 
Indian interests in South-East 
Asia, but the skilla of the 
Overseag Chinese community 
should be able to neutralise 
the Indians politically and 
commercially. А more active 
role in East Africa and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean 
(particularly Ceylon) is 
stressed. 


. China's prestige builds be- 


cause of its successes at home 
and because of its Sovereign 
presence abroad,  Thig must 
be maintained now with ad- 
vanced US technological col- 
laboration. Interference in 
the internal affairs of other 
nations must be denounced in 
public—even if in private it 
ig encouraged. Confidence in 
China as a frrend must be 
built. South and South-East 
Asias suspicions must be 
dissolved. i 


. Friendship. with India is 


difficult, but Pakistan,’ seek- 
ing psychological support in 
alliances wth big powers, is 
a natural ally in the struggle 
against Indian intrigues. 
Verba] military support is 
enough, “A threat is enough. 
The Indian after 1962 is 


easily impacted. 
. Nothing must be done to 
give . the impression that 


China wishes а Maoist 
Bangladesh. This develop- 
ment will take place as a 
result of the logic of the 
liberation movement which 
will increasingly pass from 
nationalist to revolutionary 
cadre. China will then have 
a base on the vital sub-con- 
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tinent This wil mark the 
beginning of the break-up of 
the sub-continent. 


China's view is essentially that 
of ап ideologically motivated 
single-nation State obsessed by its 
desire to lead Asia. The only pos- 
sible threat to this desire could 
come from India in South Asia. 


-Japan is too small in HORS con- 


text to matter. 


At this point, it 1g necessary to 
take note of the views of а num- 
ber of nations which, together, 
pack а mighty  punch—even 
though, individually, they can be 
dismissed as inconsequential in the 
politics of the region. I think i! 
would be short-sighted to imagine 


that these nations will continue to . 


tread their lonely paths. Ipcreas- 


 jngly, ag the giants converge on 


the spoils of their power game, 
and China joins in, these smaller 
nations might well act for a more 
collective- and sovereign assertion. 
India can very well be a catalyst 
in thig development if she is not 
inhibited by the new Indo-Soviet 
Treaty. 


Le: me run over some of the 


poasibilities: 


1. Japan, following the US 
financia] squeeze against her 
export trade, and viewing 
with some alarm the Sino-US 
detente, cannot possibly 
carry on as before. New 
alignments with masive 
commercia] ramifications will 
be sought, preferably with 
regions stil free of super 
power involvements, Even 
the USSR and China are 
‘probing  possibilittes with 
Japan. But India remains 
aloof. 


2. In South-East Asia, Indonesia 
and the Philippines are ready 
for independent thinking and 
action, But. .India remains 
distant. 


3. East Africa moveg in -the 
same direction, though with 
greater suspicions of the 
motives of others. But India 
does not move. 


4. The European Community 


м 


must be wondering too about . 


its future in Asia, particularly 
Industrial nationg like France 
and Germany. But India 18 
content to act the spectator. 


5. Australia and Canada also 
cannot be lumped together 
with the UK or the USA in 
discussions on Asia. But India 
does not enter into a dialogue. 


The position which ig developing 
suggests that whereas the super 
powerg апа the aspiring super 


power are moving to demarcate 
areas of influence and control in 


our part of the world, new options 
are opening for India at this criti- 
cal time, .Unfortunately, the hasti- 
ly organised Indo-Soviet Treaty, 
has put a brake on these develop- 
ments, but if we are to build a 
security system which is sOvereign 
and not at the mercy of super 
power calculations we will have 
to do some total thinking on our 
internal economic consolidation 
and our indepedent external pre- 
sence. We must, in other words, 
seek to become another centre of 
power, I shall try to fix some of 
the priorities and leave the rest 
to you. 


1. Bangladesh cannot be allow- 
ed to fester. The refugee 
waves can destroy political 
stability in India. If we re- 
main passive spectators, it 
may become necessary to 
insulate East India to pre- 
' vent the collapse of the rest 
of the economy. А sovereign 
Bangladesh, established as 
speedily as possible, is now a 
vital national task. The joint 
communique with tbe Soviet 
Union suggests otherwise. A 
slow liberation movement 
wil mot solve our refugee 
problem and will open the 
way to deeper external intri- 
gueg On our sub-continent. 


2. With the signing of the Indo- 
; Soviet Treaty, we have enter- 
ed the power game. Our 
immediate need is to fill the 
gaps in our collaborative 
"economy. to give us some 
degree of self reliance, These 
gaps must be filed by the 
Soviet Union, much 


in the 


same way ав a balanced indus: 


trial base was provided for. 


China, We cannot allow our- 


selves to remain at the mercy .- - 


of aid giverg and suppliers, A 
compact of friendship must 
create the basis for equality. 


Pd 
3. In the context of equality, an 
immediate decision ig needed 
to embark on a nuclear arma- 
ment programme. Its scale 
and depth are complex pro- 
blems, but we can no longer 
remain outside the nuclear 
game. We would Шеп con- 


demn ourselves to junior 
partnership—and lose our 
‘presence’ іп the Indian 


Ocean. What's more, we 
must establish thig presence 
most firmly and with 
skill - The recent Ceylon 
eruption was a warning. 


4 We must search out alliances 
with non-super powers," but 
powers who possess industrial 
capacity and strategic facili- 
ties, А serles of alliances 
could again open the options 
closed by the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty. Апа we should not 
neglect the possibility of an 
equation with China. It may 
provide а key to our new 
power role. 


5. At home, an austere mass line 
to mobilise resources, to 
strengthen national morale, 
to break defeatism, demorali- 
sation and cynical apathy 
will have to be sketched. The 
masa line is very different 
from the euphoric socialism 
sponsored by the ruling party. 
It is in the nature of a demo- 
cratic cultural revolution 
comparable to the happenings 
in China and because it is 
democratic in a federal set up 
it is extrenrely difficult to 
carry through. 


This should be the new perspec- 
tlve before us. To work it out 
would require immense intellec- 
tual effort, physical planning and 
dedicated implementation, Many 
pregsure groups, sponsored by 
interested powers, will seek to 
confuse: and blunt such an effort. 
They must be defeated by sove- 
reign men and women, 
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lanning for defence 


SOM DUTT 


WE live in exciting times. There 
is talk of another possible war 
with Pakistan, and our relations 
with China being what’ they are, 
the task of- safeguarding our 
nationa] security takes on added 
proportions. We have been 
reminded (indeed repeatédly 
assured) that our preparedness to 
meet any military challenge will 
not find us wanting. Despite 
similar assurances in the past, our 
showing in the sphere of military 
action in 1962 and even in 1965 
did not come up to expectations. 
1t is to be hoped that at least this 


“bit of history will not be allowed 


to repeat itself. The fighting abi- 
lity of our troops ig not in ques- 
tion. The, reasons generally 
ascribed to our inadequate mili- 
tary performance hag been that 
equipment has been scarce, and 
not sophisticated enough for the 
purpose. Could it not also be that 
our planning has been at fault? 
Has our planning adhered too 
closely to the orthodox? What is 
the process by which policy is 
made? 


These are some of the questions 
that the average citizen is apt to 
ask himself. The more informed 
are keen to discusg whether there 
is adequate awareness among the 
policy makers of the developments 
that have taken place in inter- 
national policy making and strate- 
gy during the past decade; 
whether instead of security being 
based on the use of power, it 
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should not be based on ‘deter- 
rence’; whether we are prepared 
to accept remaining as a low level 
power dependent on others, and 
why we cannot develop national 
power commensurate with our 
size and potential . Thig paper 


-makes no claim to providing the 


answers. It attempts briefly an 
examination of the questions 


Of the many factors that must 
be taken into account in decision 
making on defence matters, some 
of the more important relate ı to 
achieving harmony in civi-mill- 
tary relgtionships, the dovetailing 
of defence policy into foreign 
policy, and arriving at a consensus 
of opinion with the views of the 
Services, Additionally, since we 
do live in the nuclear age, jrres- 
pective of whether we have the 
economic or technical wherewithal, 
we cannot but make a deliberate 
evaluation of the technological 
advances that have been made in 
weapons systems and the methods 
of conducting war. Hag our 
government machinery measured 
up to this task? 


А quick answer is arrived at in 
5. S. Khera's book, Indias Defence 
Problem. He has said ‘There has 
failed to emerge any really nte- 
grated matrix of defence doctrine, 
policy, or strategy, or fiscal and 
financíal planning in relation to 
defence. . . 
number of ‘ad hoc decisiong as 
each emergency compelg a deci- 


There have been a` 


P 
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. control over 


sion, everyone at the higher deci 
gion making points being too busy 
to devote time to, or have inclines 
поп for it. Having been in the 
Cabinet ag Secretary, Khera 
should know. Апа what might 
be the reasons for thig state of 
affairs? 


О machinery was patterned 
on the British model, Thig meant 
u committee system of working 
within the Ministry of Defence. 
The British did not evolve ther 
system without some difficulty, 
and criticism of the end product 
was severe. For example, Correlli 
Barnet In bis book Britain and her 
Army, when referring to the 
second world war, said ‘The 
British Government declared war 
at a time of military unprepared- 
ness to he’p Poland, which it was 
geographically incapable of aiding. 
A splendid example of how not 
to mesh foreign policy with 
strategy... It was hoped that ji 
the allles were not nasty to the 
Germans, they would not attack 
the allies, While this bloodless 
stalemate continued, the allied 
blockade would bring down the 
German economy. While the 
allies sheltered behind the Magi 
not Line, the Board of Trade 
economista would win the war. 


Again, in 1949 Cyri] Falls said 
in an article, 'We cannot afford to 
give the partisan of any single 
method of warfare his head, and 
stake our destinies upon his 
having guessed right when he has 
never done so before. That is why 
the -Ministry of Defence was set 
up. It was to exercise a general 
the Service Minis- 
tries, the final court of appeal on 
aspects of grand strategy being 
the Prime Minister, Unfortunately, 
such evidence ag is to be. had, 
suggests that it has not so far 
fully carried out its mission. A 
machinery of control which ap- 
pears to function but does not 
actually do so, gives a false im- 


.pression of security and well 


being. The conception is sound, 
and it ought not to be difficult to 
improve the execution. Without 
this safeguard, our military policy 
rung the risk of being swayed bv 
impulsive and ill-considered argu- 
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ments, or alternatively, of belng 
moulded by the last resort of those 
who cannot make up their minds, 
a mechanical and quantitative 
compromise between conflicting 
demands.’ It is possible that these 
criticisms will find a responsive 
chord in the minds of those who 
feel that we, on our part, could 
have done better than we did. 


If in Britain the ‘frock-coats’ 
and the ‘brass-hats’ were to be at 
logger heads, we did not escape 
that experience either. We deem- 
ed it necessary to make it manifest 
that ciyu control over the armed 
forces was an imperative, although 
this principle had never been 
questioned at any time. That the 
process led “to the progressive 
lowering of the status and posi- 
tion of Service officers vis-a-vis 
their civilian counterparts was to 
be expected, Even if animus was 
not generated, stress and straln 
were certainly not absent. If the 
c'vihan officials were not mili- 
tarily- oriented in their thinking, 
the Service officers having been 
nurtured in an apolitical atmos 
phere, tended to restrict them 


selves exclusively to the military 


and professional aspects of the 
problems -being discussed, And 
the political masterg of both the 
officials and Service officers had 
to deal with a vast organisation o? 
whose inner workings they had 
little knowledge. 


F aes policy ie the plank on 
which to construct aefence policy. 
If within the Defence Ministry 
there was lack of harmony, asking 
for and obtaining the viewg of the 
External Affairs Ministry on our 
national interests, and intentions 


_towards other countries, was not 


made any easier when it is Te 
membered that for long yearg the 
Prime Minister himself wag vir- 
tually.Foreign Minister. Bearding 
lions in their dens ig fraught with 
danger at the best of times, 


‘Defence policy has only one 
purpose to be served, and that is 
to act as the servant of foreign 
policy” So said McNamara when 
Secretary for Defence in the 
United States. The British have 
held the same contention. It is 
curious that having accepted thc 


British pattern of working, we did. .. 


not prepare White Papers on 
defence. It is possible that our 
defence planners found our foreign 
Policy too mebuloug a base on 
which to construct defence, Plan- 
ners, particularly those who took 
the pragmatic -view that conflicts 
can and do break out for reasons 
beyond our control, were not in- 
correct In assuming that the ac- 
cent should have been placed on 
physically preparing for wer, 
rather than on merely trying to 
prevent it. Their lot wag made 
even more compler, because they 
were required to reconcile what 
wus politically desirable with fhe 
need to exercise the utmost pru- 
dence in military preparedness 
lest of ` Îtself it become provo- 
cative, Simultaneously, they 
were obliged to bow to the dic- 
tates of closely held purse strings. 


Their troubles were not to end 
here, Ironically, defence policy 
has perforce to be based on long 
term considerations. (А new 
weapons system may take nothing 
less than ten years in which to 
reach the hands of the users) 
Foreign policy and economics lend 
themselves to short term evalua- 
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tion Whatever the difficulties . 


that this may present, the exter- 
nal affairs department must define 
In some- close detail the nature 
and magnitude of the threats that 
the country may have to face up 
to. Is it rubbing salt into the 
wound to suggest that in fact, no 
foreign policy decisiong can be 
taken without a previoug under- 
standing of the military impl- 
cations? In short, integration of 
effort within departments of gov- 
ernment is essential. Perhaps it 
wag thig aspect of the matter that 
Khera was critical of. 


— 


Tre question hag been posed as 
to whether security should be 
based on the use of power, or on 
a system of ‘deterrence’. Put in 
another way, thig really suggests 
that we be permitted to allow 


weapons to dictate strategy. 


Strategy is, in fact, policy. Defn- 
ed more fully, strategy ‘is a serles 
of decisions which are foreseen, 
aod are made in the light of the 
possible reactions both rational 
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and irrational to these decisions, 


-- followed by action which doeg not 
. ..exclude recourse to armed force.’ 


ii a narrower military sense, 
Strategy 1s the concept of the use 
of battle to further the aims ot 
wer, but ‘no matter how import- 
ant the political objective, cf itself 
such objective cannot be a des- 
potic legislator, and must adapt 
itself to the nature of the means at 
its disposal. 

No part of this kind of thinking 
can be taken to mean that we 
allow the weapong themselves to 
dictate policy. We cannot of 
course ignore that industrializa- 
tion and technological advances 
have increased the power for des- 
truction to a frightening degree, 
while differing ideologies have in 
some ways made д mockery ol 
previously accepted codes of be- 
haviour. Uncompromusing attitudes 
and unhmited wars have become 
the fashion. To meet this situa- 
tion, modern terminology has 
found itg place, Strategy can for 
example, be Containment (of 
Ching and communism); Deter- 
rence (making it clear to the 
enemy the price he will have to 
pay for aggression); Graduated 
deterrence (the dread of all out 
nuclear war makes an increase by 
stages of the use of destructive 
weapong more meaningful); Conti- 
nental or Insular strategy (do we 
carry the war to others, or restrict 
ourselves to our own periphery). 
The popular termg 'nuclear' and 
‘weapons’ strategy, find no place 
in' strategy as such. 


Modsa weapong have reached a 
stage of development bordering 
on the fantastic, and thig applies 
equally to nuclear, chemical, or 
biological weapons, Together with 
the technologist, therefore, the 
expert, the academic, and the 
analyst have all gained promi- 
nence. Indeed, they have come 
into their own. The stage has 
already been reached, perhaps, 
when policies are deemed to be 
justified for thé sole reason that 
they conform to the findings of 
experts. If ever there was a 
place to sound a warning, then 
this ig it. In the making of deci- 
sions, it is judgement that must be 
exercised, and this 1s best left to 


the unprejudiced mind of the 
knowledgeable layman who fol- 
lows the dictate of sound common 
gense, 


I. hag been suggested that the 
alternative which India faces is 
elther to expand our military 
power to the extent that it will, 
ın the Aslan context, be regarded 
аз а deterrent, or retain a 
strategy of defence based on con- 
ventional weapons. In effect, this 
means Our becoming a nuclear 
power. It is not clear, however, 
what difference exists between a 
deterrence in Asia or elsewhere, 
It is presumed that by Asia we 
mean South and South East Asia, 
China, Japan, and superimposed 
On these areas, the presence of the 
two super powers. Our horizon id 
very wide. 


The less powerful States within 
the region comprise three ele- 
ments. Those in alliance with the 
United States; those who stili 
have afflhationg with Britain; and 
the uncommitted States, Instab: 
lity has been endemic in this part 
of Asia. New borders have been 
created between the smaller 
States; irredentism has not been 
forgotten; and there are no speci- 
fic- links which bind the elements 
together, not excluding an agreed 
view on China's ambitions and 


. intentions. The building of а 


countervailing balance to the 
might of China, if that be the in- 
tention, is extremely difficult. 


China ig determined to achieve 


great pOwer status, As her nu- 


clear build-up progresses, a situa- 
tion of strategic instability will 
arise, and a triangular situation 
will be much more difficult to live 


with than the existing two power 


one. China's confrontation with 
the Soviet Union will continue for 
some time yet, It therefore suits 
China to ease her tensiong with 
the United States, The ‘Ping-Pong’ 
diplomacy had some point. Should 
the “balance of terror situation be 
disturbed, a renewal of the arms 
race between the two super 
powers could come about, Japan- 
ese fears would then increase. 


As it is, Japan, already not at 
ease with the Soviet Union, can- 


not ignore the existing danger of 
being held hostage by China in 
any Sino-American confrontation. 
For a long time Japan- has been 
‘pacifist by way of pennance, and 


hesitant by reason of prudence,’ ~~ 


She sees no reason now to conti- 
nue an existence which can he 
likened to 'a life assurance for 
which premiums have to be paid 
continually. Japan could well 
become the fourth military 
nuclear power in Asia. It is most 
unlikely, therefore, that we will 
be able to restrict our strategic 
thinking, particularly if we are to 
arm ourselves with nuclear wea- 
pons, to the Asian context. This 
is not to suggest that we take on 
the super powers as well! It ig to 
point out that we would be greatly 
out of touch with reality if we 
were to believe that our develop- 
ment of a nuclear deterrent would 
reverberate locally in Asia alone. 
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Basicauy. the argument for a 
nuclear weapon rests on anxiety 
regarding our security, and a 
yearning for the prestige that this 
would confer, A case can be 
made out for an Indian nuclear 
weapons programme now, if we 
are certain that China has develop- 
ed her nuclear potential in order 
to expand her territory within 
Asia, rather than to deter attack 
by the super powers, and that 
India is the only ‘country that is 
confronting China. It is indeed 
frustrating to have to continue 
with a defence policy which mere- 
ly reacts to aggression ag and 
when this is visited on us, and 
then only with the negative objec- 
tive of defending ourselveg as best 
we can till the next occasion. This 
is a wasteful form of strategy. A 
nuclear capability would deter 
our adversaries from undertaking 
aggression with the impunity that 
has been practised so far. 


However, it must be remember- 
ed that we will be obliged to 
achieve at the very least, parity 
with China our nuclear 
armoury. We must also have the 
ability not only to absorb a first 
Strike, but also to retaliate mean- 
Ingfully. The connotations of 
achieving such ambitions are ob- 
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vious. We will also have to be in 
a great hurry, because of the lag 
that exists between China’g state 
of preparedness апа our present 
state, which is still that of indeci- 
sion, It is beyond the layman's 
ken to say wbether this lag is not 
already insurmountable. 


T. remain a powerlesa entity 
perpetually оп Ше defensive 
among the world's powers ig un- 
palatable, At least two questions 
do arise however. The first is 
whether we are prepared for a 
complete breakaway from our 
traditional behaviour pattern, and 
secondly, a ification of moral 
values, In other words, we be- 
come un-ndian So far, any 
influence which India has exercis- 
ed outside her shores, has been 
primarily cultural, and not the 
outcome of economic or physical 
pressure. Our thought process 
has been essentially pacific. Рге- 
sumably, neither of these concepts 
can be followed in the future. It 
is best that we face up to this, 
reality from the very start, lest we 
be accused of hyprocrisy later. 


Regarding moral values, this i8 
a more complex issue. Any 
strategy of nuclear deterrence de- 
mands the acceptahce of holding 
whole cities and mon-combatant 
peoples as hostage. No instrument 


of force, ag such, ig evil The use, 
we put it to, can be eviL To kill 


the innocent will no longer consti- 
tute murder. Admittedly, it is the 
non-use and not the use of the 
nuclear weapon which has mean- 
ing. We may choose to salvage 
our conscience by resolving that 
we wil never have to use the 
weapon. Can we also blind ður- 


. selves to the fact, however, that 


in this world, megalomamiacs will 
continue to appear in power in the 
future as they have in the past, 
fully capable of pressing the fatal 
trigger which spells disaster? 


-There ig little consolation we сап 
draw from the fact that at least 
China has declared that| she will 


not be the first to strike Ап 


agreement on a 'no first-strike' by 
two confronting nations enhances 
the value, so to.speak,.of deter- 
rence.. Should one of the powers 
break the agreement, the second 


must have no compunction in 
replying without any kind of dis- 
crimination, So far as our con- 
science is concerned, therefore, 
we are again where we were 
before. 


Lastly, to deny the effectiveness 
of conventional weapons out of 
hand; ig reminiscent of the car- 
penter who blames his toolg for 
his shoddy work, We cannot be 
the first to start a war, but there 
ig no earthly reason why we can- 
not prepare fully, both mentally 
and militarily, with conventional 
weapons, for the contingency 
when having been attacked, we 
are capable of administering an 
object lesson to those who choose 
to initlate war. Our two adver- 
sarieg can be China and Pakistan, 
either singly or in collusion. 


If we are convinced that China 
will invade India—and thig will 
need a great deal of substantia- 
tion—it should be remembered 
that others have stood up to-simi- 
lar danger with great fortitude. 
The example is Vietnam. If their 
trial has been a long one and a 


"sore experience, they have not 


succumbed because they have had 
the courage to live with it It is 
doubtful if nuclear weapons 
would have paid them dividends, 
or their reputation and prestige 


been enhanced had they possessed ' 


them. 


So far as Pakistan ig concerned, 
the degree of alacrity with which 
we have accepted cease-fire propo- 
sals previously, has been unfor- 
tunate. Апу” advantage that 
adopting this course may have 
conferred on ug was ephemeral 
We certainly lost the advantage 
of administering an object lesson 
to that country. If, on the other 
hand, we were not capable of so 
doing, then the assurances of our 
being militarily prepared had 
little meaning, and were hollow. 


| Peres it would appear that our 
machinery for decision making 
has not been geared to the de- 
mands of a fast moving world in 


which the output of -technological 


advanceg require not only a pool- 
ing ‘of .. polifical,, military, .eco- 


nomic, and scientific knowledge, 


but also that the minds of civilians - 
charged: with defence matters- be `, 
militarily oriented and, equally, 

that Service affüicers be educated” ° 


beyond the confines of their pro- 
fession А  compartmental 
proach within government to the 
solution of problems cannot lead 
to integrated planning. Foreign 
policy and national interests have 
to be spelled out specifically to 
form a basis for defence planning. 


It is incorrect to predetermine 
what we can afford economically 
in the way of military prepared- 
ness without much relation to 
where we wish to go аз а mation. 
We have perhaps, placed too great 
an accent on the word defence. 
This word gets related uncon- 
sciously to a defensive posture, 
whereas our policy may well de- 
mand offensive operationg of war, 
once battle is jolned,'to fulfil our 
needs. To accept somewhat hastily 
cease-fire proposals when they are 
made signifies, among other things, 


a woefully insufficient degree of . 


I. assessing the advantageg of 
nuclear military power over con- 
ventional weapons, or working 
out a preference between a policy 
of using power and one of nuclear 
deterrence, or considering how 
best we can gain stature among 
world powers, is in effect deter- 
mining strategy. The word ‘stra- 
tegos’ was the title given to the 
chief political and military leader 
of the State. The implication is 
clear. Strategy has associations 
beyond the field of battle, It 
simply cannot be reduced almost 
solely to an evaluation of weapons 
systema. 


Thig paper did not set out to find 
answers to the questions posed 
at the start of the paper. If the 
reader hag persevered with his 
reading so far, he can have the 
consolation that he is in no better 
or worse position than the deci- 
sion maker, in arriving at the 
answers, The lot of the decision 
maker is an unenviable one. He 
gets only a tithe of the time that 


planners may have in considering : 


the problem, and yet the possibi- 
lity of failure attending his 
decision can never be excluded. 


ap- -. 


Nuclearisation 


JAGAN CHAWLA 


WHETHER India should go 
nuclear or not is a political 
decision which has to be taken 
at the highest level with the 
utmost secrecy and with all the 
expertise available to government 
—and not through public debates 
and seminars! At the same time, 
one would like to question the 
type of expertise that is utilised 
by government. I should like to 
confine my remarks to the scien- 
tific and organisational implica- 
tions of India going nuclear. 


When we talk of going nuclear, 
we must examine the existing 
organisations for scientific research 
in the country, the industrial 
base, the present status of the 
aerospace, electronic and defence 
industries and, in general, the 
technological competence requir- 
ed for India to produce nuclear 
weapons and the associated deli- 
very systems, 


We are aware that a chain of 
research laboratorleg under CSIR 
has not produced much impact on 
the industrial development of the 
country. Even conventional wea- 
pons are being produced under 


~ 


licence and several expensive 
defence laboratories have not 
evolved any weapons of indige- 
nous design nor has much work 
been done on producing the essen- 
tlal raw materials required for 
defence industries, 


It is, therefore, essential to 
examine whether we can go nu- 
clear in -a short time with the 
existing set-up, what are thé 
drawbacks, and how they can be 
overcome by reorganising and re- 
structuring the existing machinery. 


Until recently, the top advisory 
body on science and technology 
Available to the Union Cabinet 
was the Committeé on Science and 
Technology (COST). ‘It consisted 
of fifteen members. Five of them 
were physicists, three agricultural 
scientists, one medical scientist, 
one rubber chemist, one nuclear 
technologist, one statistician, one 
economist, one mining engineer 
апа а -civil servant. It is to be 
noted that many of the members 
on the COST were appointed in 
an ex-officio capacity; they had 
other full time responsibilities. 


` . represented on the 


Furthermore, all the flelds of 
science and technology were not 
Committee. 
For example, the crucial areas of 
aeronautics and rocketry, electro- 
nics, and metallurgy were unre- 
presented. There were only two 
technologists out of fifteen mem- 
gers and only two non-government 
iiembers. 


COST had a very small secreta- 
rjat and very few scientists and 
technologists in the country knew 
of its existence, composition and 
functions. It wag more Or less an 
elite club of scientists who care- 
fuly avoided steppibg on ona 
anothet’s toes and many used the 
club for advancing themselves. 


I. hag recently been announced 
that COST is to be replaced by a 
National Committee on Science 
and Technology (NCST). One 
does not kiow what the functions 
and composition of NCST would 
be, so it is rather premature to 
comment oh it. It is, essential, 
however, that such a top advisofy 
body should have representatives 
on it from all the major flelds of 
science and technology. It is also 
éssential that it should have a 
full time ¢hairman, sórne full tifńe 
membership like that of the Planh- 
Ifg Cornrnission and a competent 
setretariat, 


Under this re-structured body, 
there should be National Commit- 
tees in each field or groups of 
related flelds who should lay 
down policy guidelines, sanction 
funds and evaluate the results of 
research in their respective fields. 
For example, today aeronautical 
and space research is being carri- 
ed out separately by Defence, 
CSIR, fndian Space Research 
Organisation (SRO) under the 
DAE, Civil Aviation and the uni- 
versities, each with its own advi- 
sory body. 


- Another serious malady is that 
aeronautical and space research 
has been under scientists not 
trained ín these fields. With a 
single -National Committee оп 
aerospace research there would be 
better coordination and utilisation 
of available manpower and funds, 
quicker and better results and less 


‘considerable 


of empire-building and politics. 
There should be such national 
committees in all other flelds. 


The full time chairman of such 
ап expanded and restructured 
body should be elected by its 
members for a three year term 
rather than nominated by the 
government, Не should- also be а 
scientist/technologist of national 
and international standing with 
experience in the 
guidance and management: of 


scientific and industrial research. - 


At present practically all scien- 
tific research is being done in 
government laboratories, and our 
so-called senior scientists have 
more or less reproduced the hier- 
archical set up of the administra- 
tive services in the scientific 
department also. Our scientist 
have been designated ag junior, 
senior and principal scientific off- 
ters, they have their pay scales, 
departmental promotion commit- 
tees recruitment through the 
UPSC, and annua] confidential re- 
ports are written on their work. 


\ 


Tiis system may give a medio- 
tre scientist a tremendous sense 
of security but is hardly conducive 
to initiative and healthy competi- 
tion among scientists. A coun- 
fry which aspires to progress 
through the massive application of 
écience and technology ought to 
give a better deal to its scientists 
and technologists and should shed 
the colonial administrative machi 
hery for the management of 
science and technology. 


I am of the view that govern. 
ment must degovernmentalise 
scientific ` research. , The govern- 
ment should lay down policies and 
well-defined objectives, provide 
funds and possess an efficient 
mAchinery for eévaluating the 
results of research, but # should 
not run research laboratories as 
part of a vast, slow-moving bureau- 
cracy. It should let the labo- 
ratories function аз registered 
societies to allow staff to be hired 
on a contract basis, with freedom 
to hire and fire. The salaries 
should be commensurate with 
one’s worth and performance—and 
one need not be fitted into a pay 
scale! There should also be some 


privacy about one's pay as in the 
private sector.  Thig would also 


from one laboratory to another. ~ 


rather than simply climb the 


ladder of seniority by yesmanship. | 


One of the major criticisms of 
the national laboratories under 
the CSIR is that they are comple- 
tely divorced from {һе industries 
which they are supposed to serve. 
Further, even when they have 
developed a process on а labora- 
tory scale, they have failed to pass 
on the technology to industry to 
enable it to  productionise the 
item of equipment, The same 
criticism applies in equal measure 
to laboratories under the Defence 
R&D Organisation. They are 
physically divorced from the pro- 
duction units and are administra- 
tively separate. 


Since 1963, a large number of 
steering cOmmittees have been in 
existence for individual projects 
to bring about coordination bet- 
ween production, research and 
development, and inspection, This 
clearly shows that the present 
administrative set-up is not suited 
to ensure the coordination that is 
essentia] for defence production. 
I am, therefore, of the view that 
research laboratories under the 
CSIR and Defence should be integ- 
rated with their related production 
units and with fully autonomous 
corporations in the public sector. 


For India to go nuclear, she 
must be able to produce a nuclear 
or thermonuclear bomb and rela- 
ted delivery systems, that 15, 
bombers and missiles. Let us 
examine what is India’s compet- 
ence today in these flelds. 


India’s policy has been to use 
nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only and we are restricted 
to such uses by our agreements 
with the USA and Canada on the 
supply of fissionsable materials. 
Government have stated more than 
once tbat our policy is under con- 
stant review, but that does not 
release ug from the agreements 
entered into with the USA and 
Canada. In this connection, we 
remember the pressure from the 
USA to sign the nuclear nor-proli- 
feration treaty. Thus a change in 


- 


ow? 


allow scientists freedom to move әд, 


-.- 
- 
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policy сап be meaningful only 
when we can produce our own 
fissionable materials from indige- 
nous thoriym, 

Once that ig done, I am of the 
view that India can produce a nu- 
clear bomb as the result of a crash 


programme. Much will depend on. 


government's decision that we be 
a militarily strong nation rather 
than a camp follower. It will also 
require some drastic changes in the 
scientific set-up of the country. 
The Department of Atomic Energy 
wil have to be relieved of its 
responsibility for space research 
and communication satellites in 
order to concentrate all its resour- 


ces on the deveopment of the. 


bomb. This cannot be done by 
the Chairman of AEC being 
abroad most of the time. 


As for the delivery systems, the 
picture is more dismal. One way 
is to deliver the bomb by a con- 
ventional bomber, but I doubt if 
the bombers in our fleet are cap- 
able of doing so. As to the indige- 
nous development of missiles, the 
picture is still more dismal Our 
amateur missile designers, under 
the guidance of generalist scien- 
tists and semi-educated military 


generals, have not been able to 


successfully develop an anti-tank 
missile, We have been informed 
that we are producing one under 
licence. Such a missile uses only 
visual and simple optical guidance, 
The air-to-air missiles are again 
being produced under licence and 
the ground-to-air missiles have 
been acquired from abroad. 


] eee under licence does 
not mean that we are dependent 
only for design. but also for essen- 
tial raw materialis, components, 
systems and sub-systems. Thus 
indigenous production is virtually 
an assembly system, 


The Space Research Organisation 
has been releasing unguided wea- 
ther rockets. Ag for the satellite 
programme, we expect to launch 
а purely Indian satellite only 
around 1980. That is, we will be 
ten years behind China in spite 
of our collaboration with a super 
power which is now getting closer 
to China. China has successfully 
tested and developed intermediate 


range ballistic missiles (IRBMs) 
equipped with nuclear warheads. 
Thus the whole of northern India 
is vulnerable to attacks by Chinese 
IRBMs, As for ag the ICBMs, it 
may take China another year or 
80 to master the problems of re- 
entry and terminal guidance. 


Thus, if we intend to catch up 
with China and be a military 
power, we shall have to re-vamp 
the entire organisational pattern 
of the aero-space industry and its 
research base, The aircraft indus- 
try is being managed by General 
Duty Pilots of the Indian Air 
Force for the past decade and a 
half and aeronautical, missile and 
space research ig being headed by 
those who were not trained in 
these fields. Thig is hardly the 
way to make progress. г 


Another malady has been too 
much self-imposed secrecy in all 
matters connected with defence, 
due more to our weakness and 
waste of public funds than to any 
genuine reasong of security because 
after all we are producing most of 
the defence equipment under 
licence, Government hag also , 
hemmed itself in by a commitment 

that everything for defence should 


. be produced in the public sector. 


We must make use of the entire 
scientific and industrial potential 
of the country and be bold enough 
to admit our past mistakes rather 
than be vindictive. 


The areo-space industry needs a 
through revamping in manage- 
ment, personnel and re-grouping 
of research organisation. If such a 
bold step is taken by the Prime 
Minister, I am sure that in ten 
years time we can be a self-suffi- 
cient nuclear military power. The 
frustration afflicting the younger 
selentistg and technologists will 
also evaporate. 


All thig has to be backed by a 
national will to get militarily 
strong. The leadership provided 
by the politicians hag to belong to 
the second half of this twentieth 
century—that is, to the nuclear era 
of advanced science and technology 
and not to a primitive society. 
We can take some lessons from 
the small, young and vibrating 
nation of Israel. 


War 


SUGATA DAS 





making 


WHETHER a ‘hawk’ or a ‘dove’. a 
‘peacenik’ or a ‘bomb lobby’, the 
first concern of every citizen is to 
digcover the most suitable strategy 
for the defence of hig land. And 
the question of the nuclear weapon 
ls surely to be examined in this 
context with due care. I also 
agree with the poser that ‘so far 
all the debateg and arguments (in 
this matter) have been based on 
emotional rather than the rational’ 
consideration and have therefore 
not certainly been helpful to the 
debate. But does one realise that 
the ‘myth’ of the ‘Bomb’, calcula- 
ted to whip up almost a hysteric 
urge for the weapon, has been 
solely. responsible for it? And 
what with China going nuclear 
and America admitting that one of 
the reasong for which it wishes to 
defreeze Sino-American relations 
is that China is a nuclear power, 
the mention of the Bomb’ ig now 
like a ‘mantra’. It is needed not 


= 


N 


merely for defence but as the ‘cure 
all’ to our many ailments, ag also 
for the ‘instant’ restoration of our 
lost ‘thanhood’. 


. Such an atmosphere is not con. 
ducive to dispassionate : 
Neither ig it possible in a situation 
like this objectively to explore the 
possible contributions of alterna- 
tive policies and probably even to 
Say that there ig an alternative! 
The situation becomes worge con- 
tounded every day and military 
leaders too join a lobby held so 


long by the uninformed citizens, 


economists and social scientists of 
various description. The excite. 
ment then rung high, зо much so 
that the staff of the Planning Com. 
mission got infuriated one day 
soon after China had exploded the 
bomb and held a meeting to insist 
that the ‘weapon’ was needed at 
any cost even if theré was 
no delivery system to put it to use. 


- 


Why not? After all the Planning 


' Commission has, for long, been 
"used to the construction of 
` which couldn't be delivered to its 
'"c)rentele; so why hesitate to follow 


plans’ 


the same strategy in the country’s 
defence as well? 


Jokes apart, the time has come 
when all serioug thinking people 
should apply their mind to this 
rather tricky problem of India's 
defence, What réally is the best 
way of guaranteeing the future 
safety of our country not only 
from generations of invaders but 
in the immediate future, here and 
now? As China remains poised at 
the eastern frontier, and Pakistan 
slaughters the freedom fighters of 
Bangla-Desh and shows India the 
mailed fist, the problem assumes 
a special urgency. Could the 
Tomb’ ‘do it? It could? And 
even without being used? Then 
‘do it’ by all means, 


But could it really? That is the 
question, Let. us See what the 
poser hag to say about it. The 
central point that the poser makes 
{з а firm plea for arming шша 
with the nuclear weapon. For, 
one can’t seek any other nuclear 
powers umbrella, as such depen- 
dence will mean the erosion of our 
own soverelgnty. The other point 
made in this connection ig that we 
must make Ње bomb-even if there 
is no war just now! 
potential itself will ‘deter’ (which 


in the lay man’s language probably 


means ‘frighten’) all others and 
prevent recarrence of any military 
adventurism along our borders. 
The poser also remembers with 
some nostalgia that during Nehru’s 
time India had played ‘a great 
power role, although it had no 
such potential then, due only to 
the ‘moral force’ of the concept of 
non-alignment. 


1. the new set up, when the 
contours of world politics are, 
changing and more nations ате 
acquiring nuclear power, a new 
policy suited to.the time is neces 
gary. ‘That policy must discard 
the old which was one of waging 
only ‘conventional’ and/or limited 
warg on one or two fronts. The 
need now is to mobilise all our 
resources—economic and technolo- 


For, the 


gical—to embark upon ‘a ten. t2 
fifteen years nuclear project which 
would enable our military power 
to exert a credible deterrence 
strategy in the nineteen eighties. 
Such power is necessary, the argu: 
ment goes, not only to revive 
India’s international status from 
the existing ‘low power position to 
a step higher but also for dealing 
with the internal dissenters such 
ag the Nagas and Mizos and pro- 
bably also (this the poser does not 
say) a section of Kashmiris, Ben- 
galees, Keralites, Andhras, Biharis 
and so on! 


The central theme is then ‘power’ 


and not 'defence'—and ‘deterrence’ 
is not so much for the defence oi 
the motherland as for aquisition 
of ‘power’ in the international 
arena. The bid indeed is to help 
India step into a new role of 
‘power. In a world where the 
main potential points of ‘power’ 
are increasingly being eroded due 
to ‘mutual strategic inhibitions’ 
where a great many ‘middle’ ran- 
gers are already coming to the 
fore and where the international 
scene no longer permits ‘absolute’ 
hegemony even of the super pow- 
ers, much less of any others, it is 
strange that someone from India 
should stil be so obsessed wi 

‘power | 


- 


- 


I: is not only that India, 
Gandhi's India, Tagore’s India, 
and Nehru's India may have some 
ethical’ objection to a conscious 
use of ‘power in .deahng with 
sister nations but that power is 
verily no longer there where one 
is seeking it so late in the day. 
For, power does not grow out ot 
the barrel of a gun or for that 
matter neither ffom nuclear wea- 
pons, It lies, on the contrary in 
the goodwill of the people. П 
lies ip their welfare, Similarly, 
national security and viability 
depends on the capacity to win 
friends in the international com- 
mun.ty ano not in aomunatng tnt 
neighbours or in frightening them 
away with postures of defence 01 
deterrence. - 


The meaning and significance of 
the term 
ing. The power of a nation is no 


longer equal to the power of its 


Power is indeed chang-* 


army. It grows in direct propor- 
tion to the intensity of Integration 
of a people with the nation’s goals 
and aspirations, Such power can 
be obtained,  tberefore,  on!y 
through а rapid reversal of the 
process of alienation, one that 
keeps the ‘power’ elites of all 
nation’s estranged from their rank 
and file. A nation’s strength is 
thus determined by its ability to 
project its goals аз. of universa! 
value to its neighbours and cit- 
zens alike. The more universal 
the goal and ethical the ideal, tbe 
greater shall be the power and 
influence of а nation. 


"T he other theory of ‘low’. . 
‘middle’ range and ‘super’ powers 
ig equally out of date. It is an 
exploded dogma’ even in terms of 
the traditional connotation of the 
concept. The world ia in fact 
divided horizontally in four paral- 
lel ‘systems’ of power, each опе 
of which, despite their changing 
relations that bring some sys- 
tems closer to each other rome- 
times, are aspiring for the ‘hege- 
mony’ of the entire world. Neither 
could they be graded vertically in 
terms of the quantum of the wea- 
pons they possess; as all of them 
draw sustenance and strength not 
only from their arms but also from ^ 
the ‘influence’ they wield Over a 
number of other nations, Two of 
these are headed by Soviet Russia 
and the Peoples Republic of 
China, one by the United States 
of America and the fourth, com- 
prising the nations of Western 
Europe, has become somewhat 
loose and dispersed now mince the 
decline of de Gaulle. There 18 
every reason to believe, however, 
that western Europe has not given 
up its plans of ‘superism’ and 
could soon re-enter the fray once 
more, may be under the leader- 
ship of the two Germanies. For 
all one knows, the recent Sino- 
American detente aimed at the 
isolation of Russia may help the 
quicker integration of Europe and, 
working in reverse gear, even end 
the isolation of Soviet power on 
the continent. 


The four ‘systems’ contain each 
other in thelr own territories and 
fight their battles in the third 
world. The main endeavour of 


/ 


each of these groups is to spread 
its ways of life in the latter not 
so much by the raised brow but 
with the help of influence. This 
influence ig the ‘aid’ they offer. It 
ig a well known fact, in this con- 


‚.- nection, that certain areas of the 


world which are the least armed 
have also been the most violent 
and war 'prone' in recent years. 
Such агеав have, incidentally, also 
been the least developed &nd, con- 
claimants to aid of 


have not, however, been at war 
with each other as they prefer to 
stand behind those of the third 
world who ceaselessly beg aid and 
wage mintwarg in their own 
territories. 


"Pus more issues need to be 
sorted out before one can fully 
comprehend the dynamics of war 
making and national defence in 
i——.the third world, matters with 
"^ which any decision 


concerning 
ш nuclear power із so intimately 


related. First of all, there is the 
new question of іпіга-восіеіа] pulls 
in each of the countries who com- 


prise the ‘four’ systems, and then- 


there are international relations. 


These 'super nations, barring 
China, have already reached such 
a high peak of social development 
in terms of the etandard of living 
of their people that the war 


. designs of the elite of these coun | 


tries get easily thwarted due to 
thelr own intrasocietal strains. 
___ No American or westerner would 
^ thus like to barter his social and 
economic securities and opt for a 
war without a word of protest! It 
is for thig reason that even if a 


Nixon declares war to help Cam-- 


bodia, an ‘acre of demos’ gathered 
on the White House lawn could 
force the President to call the 
troops back. And it igs precisely 
for this reason that even a Henry 
Kissinger has to run acrosg the 
mountains in a dramatic bid to 
make Chou En-lai a friend. No 
country in the western world, 
Soviet Russia included, which has 


"~ achieved a high rate of develop- 


ment and growth, would thus be 
prepared to go to war under ordi- 
nary circumstances? It is this 
pull, thig intra-societal dynamic of 


a 


the growing welfarism of the 
western world, and not the inven- 
tory of weapons in the armoury of 
their Generals, that makeg any 
mutual combat between these sys- 
tems redundant, 

It is exactly the lack of it—that 
is the state of underdevelopment 
of the nations of the third world 
and their dependence on the ‘four’ 
systems for aid and development— 


that sets the ecology of the third- 


world in flames, There is, it 
seems, -indeed a direct correlation 
between underdevelopment, intra- 
societal violence and aid policies 
with frequent outbursts of mini- 
wars in this area. For, aid plays 
a significant role in the develop- 
ment of the ‘personality’ of the 
recipient nationg and in determin- 
ing their social and military poli- 
cles, It makes апа has indeed 
made only a handful of people in 
each country’ (OECD Report, 1969) 
richer and stronger leaving the 
vast majority of otherg bitter and 
impoverished. Consequently, ald 
has drawn the elite of the reci- 
pient nations closer to some of 
their benefactorg while estranging, 
at the same time, the masses from 
the former. ` 


Tre bitter and the hungry cer- 
tainly breathe violence today and 
bring instability to the- young 
polities of the third world, The 
aid givers then get back to 
swim in the same troubled waters 
and the indigenous ‘elite’ may, for 
а variety of reasons, such as to 
divert the attention of a frustra- 
ted people away from their shores 
or to win over the dissidents, de- 
cide to march their armies across 
other’s . frontiers or even stage 
armed invasions in one's own ter- 
ritory as in Pakistan in search of 
vain internal stability: 


That is the dynamics of ‘war 
making’ in the third world. The 
quantum of weapong one has can 
not and has not in the past acted 
аз a ‘deterrent?’ on such highly 
inflammable intra-societal infra- 
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` even with borrowed 
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structures. Even an ‘Egypt’ did not 
hesitate to go to war with a Bri- 
tain—and no non-nuclear power 


would even today if it were neces- . 
вагу to vindicate its honour, what- — 
ever the military status of the .- 


enemy. It is not a question of 
seeking protection from one NU 
clear power against the others; 
the logic of survival itself would 
restrain most nuclear powers from 
acting in haste as also help in 
containing each other. 


{К РЕЛ КЛ eer 
making, let us then now look for 
the recipe. How should India 
and, for that matter, any nation 
like ourg defend itself? The best 
thing is to avoid a war and the 
best way to put a moratorium on 
all wars is to ensure a rapid, re 
volutionary transformation in the 
structure of the society. This 
meang а quick change in the 
standards of life of the people. And 
the end is to be achieved without 
‘aid’ or in a manner во that the 
aid giving nations cannot interfere 
with the intra-societal dynamics of 


the third world or Не ug to their 


apron strings. 


The programmes of development, 
of course, require a substantial 
_diversion of resources from de- 
fence to development and, in 
other words, the rationale of 
defence would require that the 
priority goes to the war against 
the five internal giants, Such 
endeavours, if carried out on a 
war footing, would have many 
advantages, They would, for ex- 
ample, prevent the alienation of 
the masses from the elite, decrease 
intra-societal violence, usher in 


interna] harmony and help in the : 


emergence of integrated national 
‘goals’ which would give a com- 
mon focus and weal to the country 
as а whole. А nation thus backed 
to the hilt by an entire people 
would certainly be the most invin- 
cible. The reverse would mean a 
people divided against Itself with 
an elite armed to the teeth, maybe 
nuclear 
power, as 1s amply demonstrated 
by the Frankenstein of Yahya’s 


If а comprehensive programme 
for development’ and structural 


АА 
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change neglected so long in our 
country provides the best guaran- 
tee for the defence of the nation, 
another matter of equal relevance 
has, likewise, been shelved so far. 
This is the task of bringing into 
being a ‘fifth’ system or a nuclear 
free zone of Asian nations, It 
brooks no delay When Шеге 
were only two 'super powers in 
the world, the theory of non-align- 
ment had its value not only in 
keeping clear of the two but also 
in bringing them closer from time 
to time, Today, the two have 
broken into four. And while they 
wilfully refrain from shedding 
their own blood, they certainly 
resolve to continue their wars in 
the territory of the third world. Is 
it not Only plain and rational, in 
such circumstances, that Ше 
nationg of the third world should 
see through the game and, instead 
of preparing to fight each other, 
set up a new system or bloc of 
nations and ask the ‘four’ to keep 
out of thig territory? Ceylon has 
already asked for an ‘Indian 
Ocean’ bloc. ` . 


W һа is required, however, is a 
bigger combination of several 
countries—may be, to begin with, 
all those who belong to South and 
South East Asia would join the 
‘system’ and then the others, who 
lie South of Suez and Panama, 
would pull in. Such a system, 
eschewing the use of nuclear wea- 
pons would be the first ‘non- 
power bloc in the world to come 
forward and declare a moratorium 
on all warg in its area. Free 
Bangla Desh and India could have 
made a beginning in this direction. 


Even if Bangla Desh now takes 
a long time to enter the comity of 
nations, nothing prevents ug from 
making a beginning. Two steps 
are necessary in this matter. The 
first is to defreeze our relations 
with all those whom we still keep 
at bay due to our diplomatic in- 
hibitions, and open dialogues 
simultaneously with all of them 
such as Israel on the one hand and 
China on the other. The other 18 
to try and forge a special bond of 
relationship with the non-nuclear 
powers in the area, India, along 
with a few others, who would 
then form the nucleus of the fifth 


‘system’, CaTeful diplomacy devo- 
ted to positive policies of peace 
and sacrifice as well as to the 
rational interpretation of the pro- 
blems of the area to itg people 
and an objective analysig of the 
possible losses and gains that 
might accrue to each nation when 
it calg for certain immediate 
sacrifices in order to provide sanc- 
tions to the system, could achieve 
the task. 


A rapid programme of ‘aid free’ 
development in India and an imme: 
diate move for the establishment 
of the new zone of nuclear free 
nations are, therefore, our mini- 
mum demands. The conventional 
argumentg against such a proposal 
are only too well known to bear 
repetition or rebuttal. ‘It із im 
possible to secure any appreciable 
level of development’, the critics 
would cry out. Or ‘could we stop 
all aggressions till then?’ And 


' again ‘it is impossible to bring any 


two nations together what te 
speak of building a bloc’. These 
criticisms, however emotional, im- 
ply of course that it ig easier to 
make the ‘Bomb’ and find in it the 
Talisman for the generation. But 
what do we really achieve even 
if we make it, the Bomb, so late 
in the day and at such inhuman 
cost? General Chaudhury in one 
of his recent talks, hag called this 
much vaunted ‘bomb’ only a 'sun- 
dry! weapon, Isn't it then only an 
unimaginitive and short sighted 
leadership which would still 
heckle for it and find in it the 
saviour of a nation? 


A country’s defence cannot be 
an easy manoeuvre. Each nation 
has to pay the price required for 
it and travel the hard way for the 
purpose. ‘That price, that hard 
way, is fraught with sacrifices. A 
great many sacrifices which will 
bring in rapid development of the 
weaker sections of the population 
at the cost of the elite and build 
a nuclear free ‘zone’ of sister 
nations at the cost of some of our 
‘national’ interests, would certain- 
ly be the wage of peace. Even if 
the price seems too high at the 
moment, the venture is worth 
launching. For, in it and only in it 
lies the guarantee for the defence 
of our land. 


Ё 
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IT is important, in any discussion 
on India's future defence policy, 
to рау special attention to the 
Indian Ocean area, perhaps more 
appropriately called the  Afro- 
‘Asian Ocean area. Тһе area is 
over 6,500 miles in length (north 
to south) and nearly 6,000 miles 
in breadth (east to west), and the 
total extent of lt із about 27 mil 
lion square miles. The Ocean 
washea the shores of a8 many as 
forty countries inhabited by more 
than a thousand million people. It 
extends from South Africa to the 
countries of East Africa to South 
and South-East Asia, and goes all 
the way to Australia. It constitu- 
tes the main artery of communica- 
tion between the West and the Far 
East. 


When we use the word area in 
the contest of the Indian Ocean, 
we do not do so in the sense in 
which the area studies specialists 
use it. The Indian Ocean and the 
countries around it can be sald to 
form an area because they share 


severa] common—or, at any rate, 
{ntertwined—political and security 
problems. These problemg may 
vitally affect India in any future 
‘great or middle power confronta- 
tion’, to quote the poser. 


Emphasizing the strategic im- 
portance of thig area, a military 
expert recently pointed out that 
the student of international rela- 
tiong might weH develop in rela- 
tion to this area a concept akin 
to Sir John H. Mackinder's 'Heart- 
land' concept, and maintain that 
lf any of the world’s major powers 
should succeed in acquiring more 
influence in the countries around 
here than the others, it would 
command predominant political 
power in the world. 


It ig therefore, not surprising 
that all major powers of the world 
have made thig area one of their 
prime concerns. Their moves and 
countermoves, especially during 
the last seven or eight years, have 
made this area of relative peace 
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sS that the 


throughout history into a hotbed 
of political Tivalry with distinct 
security orientations. The Report 
of the Ministry of External Affairs 
of the GOI for 1969-70 recognizes 
developments in the 
Indian Ocean area have assumed 
considerable importance. 


"Ense аге certain powers which 
seem to think that some sort of a 
vacuum been created on ac- 
count of the British decision in 
1964 to withdraw partially from 
this region, There is a great deal 
of vague and inadequately infor- 
med thinking about the nature of 
the vacuum. Hence jt is desirable 
to possess a clear idea of the 
situation. 

Without going into detail we 
might point out that the whole 
theory of a power vacuum is а 
product of what is admittedly an 
imperialist way of thinking which 
assumes that the new nations of 
Asia and Africa are unable to take 
care of their security needs and 
that, therefore, they need some 
outside power to function as an 
international or regional chaudh- 
ary. Almost every major power i8 
obsessed with this sort of thinking 
and is worried over the intentions 
and moves of other rival powers. 


Thus, there is a vicious circle of 
action and counter-action, with 
the causes and consequences re- 
lentlessly chasing each other. The 
major powers are not willing 
whole-heartedly to accept the 
Jogic of the emergence of multiple 
polities as sovereign states, This 
poses & real threat to the security 
of this area, Ag the largest, and 
potentially the ‘most powerful, 
country of this area, India cannot 
afford to ignore these develop- 
ments except at the risk of its 
own defence and security. 


Let the protagonists of the 
theory of a power vacuum under- 
stand that. about 70,000 British 
troops, supported by an equally 
modest naval and air power, did 
not constitute much real military 
strength in the vast area around 
the Indian Ocean. The liquidation 
of imperial power from this area 
created a very wide gap between the 
military resourceg of Great Britain 
and the enormity of the emerging 


problems, The British decided to 
withdraw because they realized in 
good time that it was beyond their 
power to play an effective military 
role in the area. i 


‚А few events of the last few 
yearg amply support this conten- 
tion. British troops were no doubt 
able to quell violence a couple of 
times in Mauritius and achieve 
some other minor successeg else- 
where. But, when it .came to 
Jarger tasks, they could prevent 
neither the violence in Aden nor 
the conflict between India and 
Pakistan. If China and the Soviet 
Union desisted from doing certain 
things in thig area, it was not on 
account of the British presence 
but because of certain other fac- 
tors, such ав the possibility of 
American intervention. Thus, it is 
difficult to see how in this new 
political setting the continuance or 
otherwise of the British presence 
in the area could be of much 
consequence. 


I: 1g important to remember 
that post-war international poli- 
cies, of which politics in this area 
ig a part, have undergone funda- 
mental changes, "Today's world is 
a much more heavily populated 
and highly integrated world, a 
much more complex and power- 
oriented world. It is utterly un- 
realistic to think that some new 
version of Pax Britannica can give 
any guarantee of peace or security 
in the- area. That ‘the intense 
nationalism reigning in the coun- 
tries of the area would never 
accept it has become abundantly 
clear during the last two decades 


In the emerging political land- 
scape of the post-war era the 
United States undertook global 
responsibilities, апа inevitably 
these related to this area as much 
as to others, About the middle, 
of the 1950s it organized a series 
of defence and economic agree- 
ments at both , levels—bilateral 
and multilateral—to contain com- 
munism, an effort in which it 
encountered failure, 


It ig reasonable to believe that 
as major partners in the western 
alliance system, the United States 
and Britain were in constant con- 
sultation about the situation in 


e 


the area. The United States was 
not very happy with the speed of 
the British withdrawal It was 
keen on checkmating whatever 
moves that the Soviet Union and 
China might make with a view to 
increasing their influence in the 
area, 


“М 


I. 1964, the United States and 
the United Kingdom jointly 
undertook a survey of the ‘area, 
held several secret conferences 
and discussions, and concluded, in 
December 1966 an agreement under 
which Britain undertook to make 
available to the United States the 
islands of Degio Garcia and the 
remainder of the Chagos Archipe-. 
lago, as well as the islands of 
Aldabra, Farquhar, and Descroches 
constituting the British Indian 
Ocean Territory for defence pur- 
poses. The idea was to let the 
United States use these bases to 
extend he protective reach of its 
air and naval power to this vital 
and sensitive area and to pave the 
way for а larger US role in the 
ared. The agreement ig for a 
period of fifty years. 


Soon. after the Conservatives 
Came to.power in Britain after 
the last general election there, 
President Nixon made renewed 
efforts to build up these Anglo- 
American bases, America is happy 
because the Conservatives have 
come to power and have decided 
to reverse partly the policy of the 
previous government to withdraw 
from east of Suez. 


It is also significant that earlier, 
ın 1963, the United States had 
concluded an agreement with 
Australia to ensure its coopera- . 


tion in the effort to bulld collective . 


defence and to preserve peace and 
security. Under the agreement, it 
gecured the right to establish, main- 
tain, and operate a naval commu- 
nication system at North West 
Cape in the State of Western 
Australia, The agreement is valid 
for at least twenty-five years. 


Thus, the United States has set 
up bases and is trying to equip 
them. The importance of bases 
still remains though baség in 
hostile surrounding have become 
unprofitable. The Anglo-American 
baseg are to serve many purposes. 


the military purpose being ше 
most significant. 

The SEATO approach to the Third 
World has already proved a 
failure. In fact, the United States 
ia coming, and in a sense it has 


already come, to the end of a policy - 


approach. In his recent report on 
the US foreign policy for the 1970s, 
President Nixon unambiguously 
declared: ‘American cannot live 
in isolation if it expects to live in 
peace. We have no intention of 
withdrawing from the world.’ He 
also made it clear that the central 
thesig of the Nixon Doctrine was 
that ‘the United States will parti- 
clpate in the defense and develop- 
ment of allies and friends’. 


І. would be a mistake to di 
that the American objective of 
strengthening its influence in the 
area and of limiting the influence 
of the Soviet Union and China has 
undergone any basic transforma- 
tion. It would seem that under 
the. new approach the United 
States proposes to Keep its mili- 
tary presence through the bases 
which it has acquired, It will use 
these bases for limited as well as 
wider purposes, according to the 
exigencies of each situation, 


It is possible that the US will 
make a more effective use of these 
bases than of the 7th Fleet in the 
Western Pacific. It will, further, 
continue to give military assistance 
to certain countries in the area. 
The idea behind assisting both 
India and Pakistan is to accelerate 
the pace of armhment in the sub- 
continent, во that each may cancel 
out the other in.. economic growth 
and power. Finally, it will use 


. the lever of economic aid to influ- 


ence political decisions. 


India and other countries of the 
area are alive to the dangers in- 
herent in these moves. That is 
why at the Lusaka Conference of 
non-aligned countries, at the last 
Commonwealth Conference, and at 
other meetings they have criticized 
the setting up of bases, Britain's 
decision to supply arms to South 
Africa has further aggravated the 
situation,  ' 


In view of the situation of 
co-operation and “clash between 
the two super powers on the one 


- 


hand and between America and 
China on the other, America will 
-continue to be interested in the 


area, although it may make a few. 


modifications іп its approach 
from time to time. Recent efforts 
.to improve Sino-US relations, 
symbolised by President Nixon's 
proposed visit to Peking, ig not 
likely to change this basic position 
in the near future. 


Tre Soviet Union, the other 
super power, realizes the import- 
‘ance of the Indian Ocean area to 
dts own interests. Like the United 
States, it has drawn lessons from 
the experience gained in recent 
years. It knows that communist 
movements in Asia have depended 
almost exclusively on internal 


„forces and that, where successful, 


they have succeeded invariably 
because of the tide of nationalism. 
In other words, it knows that na- 
tionalism has proved to be a mare 
formidable power -than any other 
ideology and can exercise a more 
relentless pressure than any er- 
ternal pressure. 

There ig reason to think that 


the Soviet Union treats the Indian 
Ocean as its underbelly, Some of 


its important industrial and re- 


Search cOmplexes are located in 
its Central Asian Republics. It 
apprehends danger to its security 
from the south, Its interest in the 
Persian Gulf area and in Soutb- 
East Asia are well-known. 


In the post-war period, the 
Soviet Navy has -developed very 
rapidly. Admiral Gorshkov did 
not exaggerate when he recently 
said in an interview that the 
soviet Navy, consisting of surface 
ships, submarines, and  aircratt- 
carriers, equipped with nuclear 
missiles, can successfully carry 
out varloug strategic tasks of an 
offensive nature in any area of the 
World Ocean. 


To improve its position in the 
Indian Ocean area, the Soviet 
Union has considerably increased 
its naval activities during the last 
two years. For instance, it 1s well- 
known that an increasing number 
of. Soviet warships have been 
passing through the Strait of Ma- 
lacca into the Indian Ocean. Other 


Soviet vessels make even longer 
journeys to the Indian Ocean from 
the Black Sea via the Mediterra- 
nean and the South Atlantic 
around. the tip of South Africa. 
All this activity makes one thing 
clear: the Soviet Union ig deter- 
mined to expand its naval power 
not only through naval units but 
also through oceanography, fish- 
ing, and merchant marine, 


“It ig estimated that the Soviet 


Navy’s Indian Ocean Squadron 
consists of fourteen warships 
built around vessels ` carrying 


guided missiles. Its. area of ope- 
ration is off the coast of India in 
the Arabian Sea. Most of the 
warships and supply vessels are 
based on Vladivostok. If and 
when the Suez Canal opens, they 


will. get their Suppliés from naval 


bases in the Black Sea. There is 
speculation that the Soviet Union 
is keen on setting up bases of its 
own and is looking around for 
sites in many countries—India, 
Singapore, Mauritius, etc. 


Ds the last five yearg the 
Soviet Union has displayed ‘its 


' keenness more than once to ensure 


for itself a say in the area. Con- 
sider, for example, the proposal, 
made by L. Brezhnev at the Inter- 
national Conference of Communisi 
and Workers’ Parties held in 
Moscow in June 1969, to set up a 
collective security system in Asia. 
The proposal understandably 
startled some people as`it clearly 
amounted to a reversal of the 
earlier Soviet policy. 


The motivations and details of 
the proposal were not explained. 
It is quite possible that these were 
deliberately kept vague with a 
view to studying the reaction of 
others, The factg revealed after 


the Indo-Soviet Treaty, signed in. 


August 1971, indicate that through 
quiet diplomacy, the Soviet Unlon 
ls trying to give concrete shape to 
the Brezhnev proposal. The Treaty, 
in all probability, will facilitate 
the establishing of greater influence 
for the Soviet Union in the Indian 
Ocean area, 


At present the Soviet Union is 
concentrating on economic and 
arms aid to the three main regions 
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in the are around the Indian 
Ocean—Iran in the west, Indla 
and Pakistan in the centre, and 
Malaysia and Singapore in the 
east. One of its major objectives 
is to counteract Chinese influence 
in the area, In the process, it has 
demonstrated that ideology counts 
for little in its foreign-policy cal- 
culations. 


Briefly, the Soviet Union ig ex- 
panding itg navy, trying to acquire 
bases in the Indian Ocean area, 
entering into security pacts with 
the countries in the area and 
giving economic and arms asaist- 
ance to a number of countries to 
the extent of some one billion 
U.S. dollars annually, all with a 
view to containing China and, 10 
a lesser extent, the United States. 
One may well see here tho future 
strategy of the Soviet Union. The 
rising tempo of Soviet naval ope- 
rations is а matter of deep con- 
cern to the West. 


Cira ig a disturbing factor in 


the area, The primary purpose of: 


China in taking its differences with 
India to the level of an armed 
conflict was to undermine the 
latter's prestige 
development and to destroy its 
chanceg of challenging it on the 
. Asian mainland. China's conflict 
with the Soviet Union hag further 
° heightened tension in the area. 
There is reason to believe that the 
Indian Ocean 1s а major issue of 
contention between the two 
communist giants in view of its 
long-term strategic _significance. 


Ching has no outlet on the 
Indian Ocean. It ig keen on 
having elther access by land to 
the Indian Ocean or:the use of 
port facilities, Any assessment of 
Chinese intentions in the area has 
perforce to be speculative, but it 
ig indisputable that it - has 
potentialities to upset the status 
quo. 


To the recent Russian proposal 
of a collective security system 
in Asia, a Chinese newspaper 
reacted rather sharply. It des 
cribed the proposal as nothing more 
than ап  anti-Chinese military 
alliance and 'an effort to rig up a 
ring of encirclement around China’. 


and economic . 
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At the moment China is not a 
great naval power, but its capacity 
to influence the course of events 
ın the Indian Ocean area should 
not be underestimated. 


J. арап and Australia are also 
capable of playing a role in the 
area. Japan does not seem to be 
interested in Asia as a whole, Ita 
area of concentration is Pacific 
Asia. On the other hand, Austra- 
lia, particularly because 1t feels 
threatened by the rising power of 
China, is keen on playing a role. 
But the orientation of its approach 
is incompatible with the essen- 
tially non-aligned approach of most 
countries in the area. If Japan 
and Australia, along with India, 
could forge a common.outlook, it 
would be a formidable combina- 
tion, Such a situation, however, 
is not likely to develop in the near 
future. 


For India the area is of immense 
significance though its interests 
mainly lie in the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian Sea, and the ses-belt 
extending to the Equator. Its 
concerns should be: 


1. that its security is not en- 
dangered from the south; 


2. that the sea and air routes 
of the sea are not disturbed; 
and 


3. that the activities of the. 


major Powers do not make 
ihe area an area of tension 
and conflict, 

The establishment of baseg on 
the shoreg of Australia and on 
British territories in the Indian 
Ocean, the movement of Soviet 
vessels in the Indian Ocean area, 
and the hostility’ of China may 
present a threat to India’s inter- 
ests. Hence it can afford to 
remain indifferent only at itg own 
risk. бо far it has insisted (1) 
that any system of military alli- 
ance is undesirable; (2) that the 
idea of filling in а power vacuum 
in the traditional sense 8hould be 
given up; (3) that some. way 
should be found to check the rival- 
ry between the major powers in 
the area; (4) that the real security 
of the area is dependent upon the 
stability and economic develop- 


ment of the political systems оі 
the area; and (5) that this should 


be accomplished through co-ope-_ 


rative efforts, 


Thig policy was good enough, 
but now a shadow has been cast 
over some of its aspects by the 
recently concluded IndoSoviet 
Treaty. The fate of international 
treaties has by no means been 
uniform, Hence it ig the future 
alone which would unfold the 
precise implications of the Treaty. 


The Treaty, though called a 
treaty for peace, friendship and co- 
operation, is essentially a security 
pact. Articles 1 to 7 contain plat- 
form platitudes and the real pro- 
visions are contained in Articles 
8, 9 and 10. Without going Into a 
detailed analysis of the latter set 
of Articles, we may state that it 
is a distinctly new dimension in 
our foreign policy, the Govern- 


ment of India's statements not- 


withstanding. It is a major modi- 
fication in our policy of non-align- 
ment, a philosophy from which 
many of the above principles of 
Indias foreign policy drew 
nourishment. 


In the emerging international 
system the three powers—Ame 
Tica, Russia end China—are trying 
to outmanoeuvre each other. What 
America ig really attempting is to 
improve its relations with China 
and at the same time seek accom- 
modation with the Soviet Union 
on some Of the crucial issues fac- 
ing the two Super Powers. In this 
triangular contest India could 
maximise itg gains, perhaps more 
then what it was able to do in a 
bipolar international system, But 
instead of doing so it has gone 
closer to one of them. 


The Treaty may make our task 
of normalising relations with 
China more difficult, it may weak- 
en the pro-Indian elements in 
America, ib may provoke China 
and America to render greater 
assistance to Pakistan, it may 
frighten some countries of the area 
to go into the orbit of either 
America or China, and above all, it 
may heighten the existing tension 
and rivalry in the Indian Ocean 
area, India’s word that the coun- 


-r 


tries of the area should consolidate 
their independence politically, 
economically and militarily, 
without alliances, is’ not likely to 
be accepted at its face value. Thus 
on account of the Treaty India 
has perhaps created a credibility 
gap. The tasks of security in this 
area have perhaps been rendered 
more difficult by the Treaty. 


WW natever the implication of 
the Treaty, we venture to suggest 
that India should seek wider ac- 
ceptance of certain new measures. 


It has been suggested in certain 
quarters that there should be an 
international conyention to pledge 
respect for the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence, and territorial integrity 
of the States in the area. The 
idea 18 that instead of forging an 
anti-Chinese front, we should seek 
to .promote a convention not 
directed against any country in 
particular. Participants in the 
convention should include all 
States in the area, as well 
as Australia, China, Japan, New 
Zealand, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States, It is pos- 
sible that China may not co-ope- 
Tate in this effort, but the propo- 
sal seems to be worth pursuing. 


There is reason to think that 
the Anglo-American bases are not 
Just observation posts to keep a 
watch on Soviet naval activity; 
they are part of a long range 
nuclear missiles system. This 
poses a serious threat to the secu- 
rity of the area, India should, 
therefore, vigorously work for 
denuclearization and pacification 
of the Indian Ocean, an idea which 
Ceylon has put forward, 


Also, India should work for a 
multiple political order in the 
Indian Ocean, area, во that it may 
effectively cooperate with other 
countries in the area whose pro- 
blems are аз enormous as itg own. 
It should think in terms of mak- 
ing the resources of the area 
avalable to the surrounding 
countrles on a balanced and equa- 
litarian basis. Its task during the 
coming decade is not, and should 
not be, to attempt to replace any 
power or to monopolize the use of 
resources but to help create con- 


ditions in which different countrieg 
in the area are able to stand on 
their own feet as selfrespecting 
Asian-Africans. 

India is one of the countries 
endowed with the potentiality to 
influence the course of eventg in 
the area. Let ug hope that it 
would employ its ability in a man- 
ner worthy of this historic task, 
So that the major powers are not 
able to fish in the troubled waters 
of the Indian Ocean area, 


The political systemg in the 
countries of the area are passing 
through a difficult and complex 
modernizing process. They аге 
weak and are beset with many 
chronic problems. Strong, aggres- 
sive States are always tempted to 
move into such weak, divided, and 
poorly defended areas unlesg they 
are forestalled by other forces. 
Without exhibiting the Big Bro- 
ther attitude, India should vigo- 
rously try to promote regional 
economic cooperation which is a 
sure foundation of security. 


J awaharlal Nehru used to`. 
remind the nation repeated- 
edly that far more than the 
army, the navy, and the air force, 
defence meant industry and pro- 
duction, which are the chief com- 
ponents of economic development. 
India has to strengthen its own 
power, which in turn would enable 
it to prevent encroachments detri- 
mental to its interests., 


It ig desirable to have an integ- 
rated and comprehensive frame- 
work in analysing the developing 
situation in the area, which is 
multidirectional. Firstly, it ig not 
enough to take into account the 
ability of the major powers to in- 
fluence inter-State conflicts; intra- 
State conflictg may, in some cases, 
pose greater threatg to security. 
What is happening in Bangla Desh 
should make thig point clear. 
Secondly, as we have indicated 
above, gecurity should not be per- 
ceived in narrow military terms. 
Politica] and economic problems 
are equally, if not more, important 
in our context. In evolving a 
realistic and effective defence 
policy, therefore, in the years to 
come, we should take all these 
aspects into account, 
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IT " Obvious that the task of 
promoting the security of a nation 
is not of its armed forces alone; 
among those who contribute to 
India's security are the farmers 
who grow enough food to meet 
our requirements, the workers 
who keep the wheels of industry 
moving, the administrators who 


^ maintain order in our soeiety and 
the political leaders who make 


Stable progress -possible through 
the articulation of the demands of 
India's teeming millions. But even 


-if one were to discard such a 


broad definition, the ‘role of 
foreign policy in ehsuring security 
is clearly relevant for any discus- 


sion of India’s defences. For, the 
defence and foreign policies of 
any nation are directly co-related: 
the adequacy of a country’s mili- 
tary strength enables it to pursue 
other objectives of foreign policy 


just as foreign policy is expected 


to supplement defence efforts and 
make good any glaring inadequacy 
in defence preparedness. The 
orchestration of a nation’s defence 
and foreign policies is, therefore, 
a matter of vital importance. 


. In what ways is foreign policy 
expected to promote the security 
of а nation? For countries which 
possess the - necessary, resources 
but do not yet have a ‘self-reliant 


RE 


defence-production base, foreign 
policy ought to create conditions 
in which such self-reliance can be 
achteved. The attainment of self- 
sufficiency in defence production is 
for most nationg a problem of 
borrowing technology and any 
problem of borrowing from others 
is a problem of foreign policy. 


Waite thig is obvious enough, 
there ig a lesg obvious function of 
foreign policy in paving the way 
for a country’s march towards 
self-reliance in defence production. 
Such self-reliance is by definition 
unwelcome to the rest of the 
world; for, a nation which ig self- 
reliant in defence ig also a nation 
which has emerged ag an autono- 
mous centre of power in the 
international society. 


(A Great Power is one that can 
look after its own security.) 


Any acquisition of nuclear wea- 
pons, in particular, ig almost a 
punishable offence in the еуез of 
both those who already have and 
those who will never have a nu- 
clear armoury. It is the task of 
foreign policy to create such а 
pattern of foreign relations that 
concerted international attempts 
to prevent a country’s march 
towards self-sufficiency do not 
become possible. 


H is worth while to mention here 
that it ig in thig area that Chinas 
foreign policy hag been so adroitly 
conducted in the decade that star- 
ted in 1956.  Peking's relations 
with Moscow were good enough in 
the early years of thig decade to 
enable China to borrow nuclear 
technology from the Soviet Union. 
It gradually escalated its conflict 
with Russia to deny to Moscow the 
leverage needed to guide or con- 
trol China's efforts to emerge as a 
Great Power, 


The conflict was initially con- 
ducted in ideological termg so that 
hopes could still be entertained in 
Moscow of an eventual rapproche- 
ment on mutually beneficia] terms. 
In fact, the most significant 


Russian concessiong to Chlna were : 


made after the 20th Party Con 
gress. The ‘losa of China’ would 
in any case be a major set-back 


х 


for the Soviet Union and а scnool 
of thought was bound to flourish 
in Soviet. society which would 
regard it a function of Sovlet 
foreign policy to Set matters Tight 
with Peking, 


Before the final crunch came‘and 
Peking decided to convert the 
inter-party quarrel into an inter- 
gOvernment conflict, it had taken 
various measureg carefully to con- 
vey to its adversaries in the West 
the message that by destroying the 
Sino-Soviet alliance it was render- 
ing a vital service to the western 
powers. The cost of tolerating 
China as a new Great Power was 
less than the benefits it offered to 
the United States The great 
drama of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
wag hiding behind it the fact that 
China was then taking the final 
steps towards itg emergence ag a 
Great Power. 


Few countries in the world have 
all the advantages that Peking had 


-In conducting this game: nor are 


there many nations which can be 
во deftly Machiavellian. Certainly, 
India ig a different kettle of fish. 


L would in any case be wrong 
to equate the problems of- China 
of the late fifties and those of India 
of today.” For one thing, India 
hag greater problems of security. 
The threat to China's security then 
was from only one .source—the 
United States, which as a Super 
Power was already deterred by 


.the Soviet Union; the Taiwanese 


threat to invade the mainland was 
a non-starter. 


In India’s case, the threats are 
different, Pakistan is a medium 
sized conventional power which 
can use force against India with- 
out the risk of starting а world 
conflagration and perhaps without 
even creating serious consternation 
in other parts of the world. The 
problem of China's security vis-a- 
vig the U.S.A, was a problem of 
peace and stability for the world 
ав a whole; the problefn of India’s 
security vis-a-vis Pakistan is only 
a problem for a region which in 
any event ig of marginal signifi- 
cance for global peace. 


Hence, India could well be 
involved in a series of small wars 
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whereas China would either have 
a major war or none at all China 
did not have the misfortune of 
having a Pakistan pitted against 
her. India which might have 
played that role opted out of it 
іп’ the early fifties. It ig often 
forgotten that few other political 
powers of the world have had to 
cope with а maddening problem 


like Pakistan. 


Tre threat to India from China 
is in some ways comparable to 
the threat to China from the 
United States. To the extent that 
China is a Great Power, it could 
not possibly get away with a 
major offensive action against 
India without creating a situation 
which is of relevance for other 
world powers. The deterrent 
effect of Soviet (and until recent- 
ly, American) power would always 
be a factor in any Sino-Indian 
military confrontation. 


Yet the differences between the 
two caseg should also be taken 
note of. The very fact that China 
has been and probably is a lesser 
breed of power provides it with 
certain opportunities in relation 
to India. 


The centra] conflict in the world 
has been the one between the two 
Super Powerg and however large 
might have been the area of their 
agreement, it could never be ex- 
tended to include in its scope the 
conception and implementation of 


joint Soviet-American measures- 


for the security of other countries. 
The Sino-Indian conflict, therefore, 
remains one of those secondary 
conflicts in the world which need 
not automatically set the existing 
Great Power mechanism at work. 


The reported ‘conversation bet- 


ween Kissinger and Ambassador 
Jha is an indication of thig reality. 


In this sense, the problems of 
India’s security have always been 
greater than China's and India 
could not have pursued a policy 
of accumulation of power without 
being prepared to use such power 
frequently in situations along her 
borders, This, indeed, is the point 


that is often missed in discussions, 


of India's defence problems. It is 


the very weakness of India which 
is forcing it to be involved m 
conflicts during this transitional 
phase of its progress аз а power. 


If the country did not convey 
the impression of being trans- 
parently weak, it could have 
achieved its major foreign policy 
objectives without being called 
upon to use force, A stronger 
India might have forced the Portu- 
guese out of Goa without moving 
into it, just as it would have pre- 
vented Pakistan : from attacking 
this country in 1985 and China 
from doing so earller. 


B. that as it may, the relevant 
fact ig that the weakness of India 
has made it inevitable that she 
should be prepared to fight certain 
types of warg in order to sustain 
her security and integrity while 
pursuing her larger goalg of creat- 
ing a more stable pattern of secure 
national existence. | 


There wag the controversy in 
China at one time regarding the 
desirability of skipping over the 
phase of building up conventional 
forces and launching a nuclear 
programme before the Chinese 
- army was modernized. It is now 
well known that the present 
Chinese leaders over-ruled people 
like Peng Teh-huai who advocated 
greater emphasig on conventional 
weapons. This has not cost China 
anything for the simple reason 
that it did not have to fight con- 
ventional wars. 5 


_ For India, the road to power has 

to be a longer and a much more 
arduous one, simply because with 
itg present pattern of external rela- 
tions it cannot possibly escape the 
phase of building up its conven- 
tional] power, 


Thus, what foreign policy Is 
immediately expected to contri- 
bute to India's security ig not 50 
much in terms of paving the 
conditions for an eventual Indian 
entry into the Great Power club 
as in termg of making it possible 
for India to modernize her armed 
forces with the help of advanced 
weapons from abroad. 


It is necessary for us to acknow- 
ledge that the strength of the 


armed forceg of India was not a 
major concern Of foreign policy 
makers in the early years, This 
ig not to repeat the absurd sug- 
gestion that Jawaharlal Nehru had 
no attitude to security at all. In 
fact, he had contributed to India’s 
security in a different and, perhaps, 
surer manner by building up a 
relationship with neighbouring 
countries, particularly China, 
which assured peace in the region. 
Having done so, Nehru had come 
to believe that ultimately the best 
method of promoting India's de- 
fences was to build üp India's 
technology and industrial might 
so that this vast country could 
eventually emerge аз а major 
power, 


The Nehru model of security had 
no problems of internal consist- 
ency and in fact it had worked 
fairly well for several years. When 
it failed, it did so because the 
crucial issues regarding the rela- 
tive power and status of the na- 
tions of this area had begun to get 
determined earlier than һе 
thought wag possible. It is the 
Chinese who violated the terms of 
the Sino-Indian understanding of 
1954 and deprived India of her 
sense of security in order to force 
the issues before India was ready 
to face them. 


E. since 1962, defence and 
security has in fact become the 
major concern of India's foreign 
policy makers, though а great 
deal of reluctance to admit this 
fact still pervadeg our foreign 
poliey discussions. The problems 
of procurement of weapons in 
particular began to loom large in 
Indian foreign policy calculations 
in the post- 02 years, А good 
deal of success hag since been 
registered in the modernization of 
the Indian army, Once again, 
however, India failed to ensure 
that while its armed strength 
would increase, the war-making 
capacity of her adversaries would 
be restricted to existing levels. 


The years of modernization of 
India’s armed forceg have also 
been the years of a great leap for- 
ward in Chinese military capacity 
Neither the Signing of the Test 


‘Ban Treaty nor the mechanism of 


Soviet-American accord could 
prevent the emergence of China as 
a nuclear power. Similarly, Pak- 
istan succeeded in borrowing 
arms and equipment from various 
sources in order to maintain the 
kind of balance of armed strength 
in the sub-continent which would 
permit it to keep open the option : 
of use of force against India. 


No doubt, the 1965 war made a 
great difference to Pakistan's 
capacity and inclination to launch 
a war against India, But the 
reality that the increase of India's 
power jn absolute terms did not 
also mean an improvement in its 
relative position vis-a-vis its ad- 
versaries is too glaring to be 
ignored. 


I: is in this context that the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty hag to be as- 
sessed. Apart from the many 
other implications of this import- 
ant step taken by the foreign 
policy makerg of India, it also 
marks the recognition of the fact 
that the post-62 model of procur- 
mg arms and equipment from 
friendly sourceg while avoiding any 
Overt military relationship with 
any power has proved to be inade- 
quate for India’s needs. The Indo- 
Soviet Treaty may appear un- 
orthodox to those who had grown 
accustomed to the unique Indian 
orthodoxy in foreign policy that 
developed in the first quarter cen 
tury of India’s independence. 


The fact of the matter, how- 
ever, is that pressed by circum-. 
Stances, India has now fallen back 
on what are universally regarded 
as orthodox methods of safeguard- 
ing and promoting a country’s 
security. It is in this sense that 
India hag now joined the power 
game апа other nations dealing 
with us wil have to take note of 
the fact that New Delhi's behavi- 
our in world affairs will hereafter 
be ]ess unorthodox, less erratic 
and more in accordance with the 
copy books of power politics. 


The advantages of such a 
change in India’s foreign policy 
are not quite apparent to many. 
It would be surprising if Peking, 
for example, can sustain its old 


attitudeg to India in the face of 
this major change in the style and 
content of India's foreign policy. 

India’s friends and adversaries 
alike had come to the conclusion 
that so strong was the pull of the 


unique Indian orthodoxy of non- 


alignment and so evenly balanced 
were the domestic forces deter- 
mining foreign policy that this 
country wag bound to suffer from 
indecision and inability to move 
in ‘any direction. There was 
nothing that India could have 
done within the older framework 
to adversely affect the position of 
other nationg and, to that extent, 
it had no capacity whatsoever to 


. bargain with its adversaries for 


arriving. at reasonable schemes of 
co-existence. | 


I: ig not possible to discuss all 
the implications of the Indo 
Soviet Treaty in a brief article but 
a few other remarks are neces- 


&——- «gary. The older model of Indian 
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foreign policy did not, prevent 
Great Powers from helping Pakis- 
tan. Therefore, the argument that 
there wil now be a greater em- 
phasig on Pakistan in the foreign. 
policies of China and America 18 
somewhat off the mark. After all, 
what more could these nations do 
to help Pakistan? And what' is 
left in Pakistan to be helped? The 
probability, therefore, ig that the 
question of how to deal with New 
Delhi will hereafter receive 
greater attention in world capitals. 
And that itself із a significant 


advantage. , 
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Secondly, in the emerging power 
pattern, the Indo-Soviet entente 
would continue to represent а 
major feature of international life. 
This cannot but be advantageous 
for both "India and the Soviet 
Union for the simple reason that 
both have geo-political compul- 
sions to maintain friendly and co- 
operative relations with each other. 
It ig an axiom of international 
politics that friendship between 
nations can make good the defici- 
encies that they individually have 
ag powers. : 


- It ig of course true that the So- 


` viet Union, as a Super Power, has 


no such apparent deficiency, Yet, 


in the absence of close relations | 


with India, any Soviet effort to 


play a major role in South-East 
Asia and the Indian Ocean will be 


unsustainable. In India’s case, 
the ^ deficiencies are more 
apparent. d 


It is correct to point out that 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty by itself 
does not add to India's own power 
In such situations ав India may 
have to tackle individually, But 
it does enhance India's capacity- to 
face those situations in which 
Indian and Soviet interests con- 
verge. The rea] difference bet- 
ween those who support and those 
who suspect the  Indo-Soviet 
Treaty is in regard to the extent 
of such convergence. 


It is the present writers view 
that in tbe context of Soutbern 
Asia in particular and Asia in gene- 
ral, there is a large area of comm 
mon  Indo-Soviet interests and 
that sheer geo-political realities 
would sustain the largeness of 
their area of agreement. If con- 
siderations of defence and. secu- 
rity began to become salient in 
India’s foreign policy since 1962, 
the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Soviet Union in 1971 should free 
thig country from its debilitating 
obsession with 
security. 


Ve foreign policy will have to 
continue to promote India's secu- 
rity. Ag has been suggested ear- 


‘lier, one of the ways in which а 
—nation's foreign policy’ safeguards 


its security ig to create good and 
friendly relations with neigh- 
bouring powers, This -is what 
Nehru had tried to do and this is 
what had become impossible to 
achieve without a perceptible im 
provement of India’s defences. 


Now that certain steps have been 
taken to rectify thig situation, the 
problem: of India’s relations with 
neighbourg should be accorded 
high priority by India’s foreign 
policy makers, -Care must, how- 
ever, be taken to ensure that the 


pursuit of this objective does not 


lead to any dilution of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty, which would in 
any саве be the base on which the 
super-structure of stable peace in 
South Asia will have to be built. 


A more significant task of 
foreign policy in the coming years 


problemg of 


would be to ensure that the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty does not become a 
substitute for India’s self-reliance 
in defence efforts. For the treaty 
to be successful, it ig absolutely 
essential that India does not be- 
come either militarily or other- 
wise a burden on the Soviet 
Union. No nation would be pre- 
pared to carry a heavy burden like 
India and tthe utility of India’s 
friendship would become lesg and 
less from the Soviet point of view 
if our incapacity to achieve self- 
reliance in defence were to become 
apparent to Moscow. 


М. has been said in India 
about the unequal nature of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty. (The term 
'unequa] treaty hag been used by 
some without any respect for its 
accepted meaning.) It is true that 
as powers, India and the Soviet 
Union are unequal and will re 
main so. But to both India and 
the Soviet Union, the relevance of 
the treaty over the coming years 
wil be determined by how soon 
and how successfully the gap is 
narrowed. 


Neither does the Soviet Union 
require a gatellite in Asia nor does 
India have any intention. of be- 
ing one. A relationship of mutual 
benefit between India and the. 
Soviet Union will have to be Sus- 
tained through a masSive Indian 
effort to improve not only its own 
economic’ base but also its defence 
potential 


Therefore, . the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty should viewed in India 
as one of. the building blocks 
rather than as a structure itself. 
The value of the treaty would in 
the long term be Judged by Indian 
opinion in terms of what it contri 
buteg to the assertion of India’s 
legitimate rights and interests in 
the world. To the extent that 
the accumulation of a Self-reliant 
defence capability is a vital step 
towards the achievement of this 
goal, the Indo-Soviet treaty. hag to 
be followed up by a number of 
measures to take the first steps 
towards that goal. Otherwise, it 
might prove to be one more of the 


. futile experiments of New Delhi 


in avoiding the orthodox road to 
power. 


—— 
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I WAS extremely disconcerted on going 
through several articles published in your 


‘China Today’: (Nov. 1971) issue. I however 


intend to confine my criticism to the first 


- two articles namely, ‘New Style by Mira 


Sinha and ‘Ideology and Utopia’ by 
Manoranjan Mohanty. | 


46 There was а lump in my throat after 
{ reading the unqualified assertion of 
Mrs, Sinha that as social scientists ‘we 
should attempt to interpret China according 


to its own formulations and itg own 
framework’, The author is obviously trying 
to make social science stand upside down. 
How about interpreting Hitler in the 
light of Mein Kempf. ? 


The obligation of the socia] scientist 
is to interpret facta and then draw hig own 
conclusions. Thus, his (or her) basic P 
fidelity is to truth. Logically, Indian scholars 
studying China are obligated to take into 
consideration facts and opinions available 


4 


é 
——— 


‚' from all sources for their own interpretation. 
.Surely, total dependence 'on the 


nese 
media ag the source of information and 
accepting them ag the Bible ig not becoming 
of апу social scientist. 


Thus, the whole basis of Mrs, Sinha's 
argument is fallacious because she seems to 
accept the official line of the moment on 
Chinese foreign policy as gospel truth and, 
furthermore, has no hesitation in taking 


' the onus of defending.the past, present and : 


~ 


future of Chinese foreign policy hook, line 
and sinker. 


Scepticism 1з a virtue that ought to be 
practiced by any student of social sclence in 
abundant measure. 'The latest drop-scene 
in the Chinese drama of foreign policy 
ig yet unfolding. While the battle between 
ideology and national interest as the 
dominant factor in Chinese foreign policy : 
ig still raging, the question may be asked 
pertinently: why jump in when the wordly- 
wise hesitate to enter the fray? The 
Chinese line on Bangla Desh, the 
‘Che-Guevarists’ of Ceylon, the developments 
in the Sudan, and, last, but not least, 


because he does not develop the main theme . 
at any great length. All events seem to 
have equal welghtage for him, 


He has not attempted any critical assessment 
of the cultura] revolution, For instance, 
what.role has devolved on the Chlnese 
army in the present situation has not been - 
considered a fit Subject for enlightenment by 
him? Indeed, hardly any one of the 
questions raised in the statement of the 
problem by the editors of the SEMINAR has 
been considered. The issues raised are 
however very pertinent to the debate. 
Mohanty hag skirted nearly all of them by 
remaining on the . Much more 
serioug is the fact that the most crucial question 
of whether the recent ideological debate in 
China could be the manifestation of a struggle 


for power ig dismissed outright. 


Mohanty is indeed in such a great hurry 
that he hag pontifically dismissed the varying 


, interpretations of- the cultural revolution 


ag of no consequence. He hag subjected 
poor Karl Mannheim to an unceremonious 
cruxification. Mao and Mannheim are no 


` proper bed partners and hence there was 


no need to juxtapose them. The eminent 
soclologist-had defined ideology and utopia in . 
a different context. The scuttling operation 

by Mohanty ig thug wasted. Similarly, 

his table of three ideal types juxtaposing 
Weber, Gandhi and Mao Tse-tung ig a good 
exercise for the titillation of fresher 
undergraduates, but it is wasted on a typical 
reader of the SEMINAR who happens to come 
from a higher age group. 


Many ‘of ugs with great admiration for 


developing contacts with the United States 
—- . do not give much hope for the future. 


‘My sympathy for Mrs, Sinha in her 
self-created dilemma is abounding because : 
- the events seem to have overtaken her before 
the ink has dried on her own piece, Her 
assertion that the Chinese would insist on a 

Vietnam agreement preceding a 'Sino-U.S. 
meeting’ is off the mark. ‘Nixon has no 
intention of travelling to Peking via Hanoi. 
Again, she has referred to the polemics of 
‘the .19608 between the U.S.S.R. and China on 
revisionism. This is a charge that was 
bandied about by the Chinese a great deal 
| ‘because of the dealings of Khrushchov with 
.—~, U.S. leaders. One only hopes that. 
| Chou En-lai does not walk іп the footsteps · 
of the departed Russian leader during the : 
1870s. Eventually, Chou En-Jai and not 
Liu Shao-Chi may turn out to be the Chinese 
Khrushchov, 


with the social sclences) have been troubled 
by tts numerous interpretations. How come 
that Mao is more right than Liu Shao-Chi? 
What would have happened 1f the roles 

were reversed? The suspicion that ‘true’ 
Marxism findg itg fulfilment only in the 
established order seemg to be'confirmed. 


It wil be a great tragedy for the 
stnologists of this country to be &wept off 
their feet by the father-figure of the great 
Chinese leader A tremendous amount of 
flexibility will be required on their part 

to justify ‘Hundred Flowers’ today, ‘the 
cultural revolution’ tomorrow and the Chinese 
version of the ‘revolution within one 
country the very next. day. It ig thus 
necessary for the integrity of social science 
and the peace of their own souls, that our 
sinologists employ scepticism in a larger 
measure. ` 

His performance can be compared to a E 


= 


ODA E even Ga: Toda cure ia af 
compared to Mira Sinha. He hag taken up. 
- eudgels on behalf of Маоіят by employing 
the American Jargon so much favoured 
by contemporary sociologists. The marriage 
Of Marxism with the Americans hag not 
ı proved fruitful itis nor comfortable doe 
anybody to talk in two 


drama with unfolding scenes cheaper by Girja Kumar D ا‎ 
the dozen, but with hardly any connecting Sapru House Library, | 
plot This makes Mohanty a slippery customer New Delhl. р 
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Marxism (and some honest-to-God acquaintance. 
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- THE RAJDOOT RANGER 


- MAKES EVERY KIND OF ROAD 
-FEEL LIKE A HIGHWAY 






















ESCAPE DULL DRIVING 

Stream-lined, wind-cheating body, 

swept back frame, fonti and rear 
directional blinkers, sleek tank, 
powerful headlight and widespread 
handlebars make It the smartest 
machine any man can own | 





The safest 
bargain on two wheels. 


AS HOLD THE ROAD А 
...WIth Its exclusive Earl's Type 
Suspension. 4 hydraulic shock 

dampers smooth out the 






RACE PROVEN 
The strong, silent two 






STOPPING POWER 
Safer,surer stops is what 
you get with its powerful ' stroke 175 cc engine gives 
full width braking grip and big ^ you power enough to 
wheels that put more tyre rubber. challenge any stretch of city 
on the road. or country road with 

4 paise a kilometer economy | 3 


Should the need arise, 
always use genulne RAJDOOT 


spare parts. 
















Escorts Limited | | 
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a national trust fne 
; for economic prosperity 
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As many аз 20 а!л!лөб of International repute . 
avali of INDIANOIL's expert refuelling service. 

In the growth of India's transport and 
communications, INDIANOIL has bebn playing 8 
distinct role. But that is not to belittle its A 
contribution to the nation's agriculture and Industry. 
In a short spen of a decade; INDIANOIL hes 
emerged as the biggest oll refining and 
marketing organisation In India—meeting more 
than half of the nation's total requirements of 
petroleum producti. 

With a chain of refinerles processing Indigenous 


crude, a vast pipeline transportation system, ; 
and a countrywide storage and distnbution IN DIAN Ol L 

network, INDIANOIL has ensured an CORPORATION | 
uninterrupted flow of oU for India's defence l 

and development. LIMITED 


As part of the nation's planned development 
INDIANOIL ceaselessly strives to take tho 
country towards self-reliance and seif-sufficlency 
In petroleum. 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 


processing of Colour and Black and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 
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SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India. 
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E As India moves towards its goal of all-round + 


. ° ` ` development, we make. our contributien, On ће - 
food front Unlon Carbide provides pesticides 
d and polyethylene film which hélp the farmer , 
; reap а bigger, better harvest, On the home 
front we bring.to you a variety of household 
articles ranging from batteries and flashlights 


7 to colourtul containers made from our poly - 
. ethylene. We supply raw, materials end chemi« . 


cals essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, ` 
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textiles, Iron and steel гала rubber Industries, ` 
On the export front Union Carbide combs the 


^ 


five continents for new markets and its products | . 


reach more then 80 countries Including the 
U.S.A. "These are but some of the seeds that 
Union Carbide India Limited has sown. to raise 
the standards of living of the people of India, ~ 
Yes, In our Iittié way. we help [iiia fight Its war 
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Togetherness pays ! 


ff you travel In a group, you pay 
less, much less, under Air-India's 
Affinity Group Scheme. 

Which groups qualify? 

Your group must consist of 

at least 15 mpmbers. And you 
must all belong to the same 
school/coliege, institute, firm, 
club, society, corporation, 
association or organisation, fpr 
at least 6 months. 
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For what purpose? 

Whether you travel to attend a 
conference or a convention 

or for pleasure, you can ауа! 
of the discount. And Air-India 
allows you to include your 
wife/husband and children 

as part of your group. This way 
you really save money — 

over Rs. 2,000 per fare on 
some soctors, 
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Ask year Travel Agent about GIT, teo 
Under the Group Inclusive Tour 
Scheme a group of 10 people who 
travel together get a group bargain on 


air fares, hotel bookings, sight-seeing 
tours. Your Travel Agent may be 

able to arrange a 21-day trip to Europe 
for as Не as Rs. 5,000. 





See your local Air-India Office 
or your Travel Agent for 

full details. You'll find out that 
togetherness pays. 

SERGE -TERETA 
the airline thet loves you 
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` The ESCORT 37 ls specially bullt to deliver all . 


` It gives you bigger pulling power, more = ' 
- consistently, than any other tractor of Hs 
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` Buying a 
tractor ? 





Then this i is ‘hel you need: 


ESCORI 327 


the medium size tractor that does a BIG size job | 











of its 35 hp muscie for as long &s you need it. - 


size. On any soll, In any weather. 


The ESCORT 37 is backed by Escorts’ Super 
Service—from a country-wide network of- А 
dealers, each with engineers trained at Escorts’ 
factories.- Any time you need help or advice, 

H's there, fast. That's why with your 
ESCORT 37, you also get Escorts’ 
unmatchod after-sales service. 


See the ESCORT 37 
at your nearest - 
Escorts Dealer, today 


(There' s always one In your — 1) 
| Always use ESCORT genuine spare parts. 
Escorts Lim ited 


AGRICULTURE DIVISION 18/4, Mathura Road, Faridabad (Haryana) 
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the people 15 more 
powerful than the king 
as the rope made of 
many fibres ts strong enough 
to drag a lion." 


a saying i 
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Because Forbina is a deodorant 
as well as a talc, Checks excessive 
perspiration. Ideal for those who love 
sports and lead an active ilfe. Mildly 
antiseptic, Forbina prevents skin 
Irrttations, prickly heat and rashes. 
And Is gentle enough for the | 
most tender skin. 
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e one of the world's 
— °. .. largest fertilizer .: 
complex in public sector ` 
offers complete range. of - 
services on fertilizers . 
and chemicals 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer Industry, - 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited is oné of the largest 
producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in the world. — : | 

HOW BIG 18 FCI ? FCI five functioning units at spe Bihar), 
. Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Mahara tra), Gorakhpur .) and Namrup. 

(Assam) have the installed omc of half a million tonnes of plant 
‚  Hutrients. . This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional ‘six 

plants under construction go on stream. mE | 

CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is one of the few organisations in. the 
world' to develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer catalysts, 
so vital to the industry. . E 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY — Backed by its intensive R&D 
efforts, FCI has now developed its own Кош йоу, ш апа 
engineering — and can execute -six to eight modern fertilizer 
plants at а time ‘from the ,blue-print to, the final commissioning 
stage. ' i ° 


MARKETING SET UP — With a vast network of sales outlets and 


*. 


promotionalactivities, FCI covers now about 80 per cent of the country. 
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a symposium on 
the problems of ownership 


and free expression 


symposium participants | 
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WE must be clear in our minds what we mean 
by the expression, ‘a free press. In communist 
countries, the question of a free press does not 
arise. Shorn of Marxian dialectics, whose vali- 
dity in this particular instance has long been 
open to challenge, the press situation 18 what 
may truly be described ag monopolistic. The 
few newspapers that are allowed, supplement 
rather than compete with each other. They are 
all owned and managed by the government, or 
by other agencies entrenched in the power 
apparatus of the State. They perform a totally 
different function from that set by norms now 
universally accepted for а free press. 


Like Ив counterpart in the West, the -сош- 
munist press does, of cou?se, inform and educate 
the public, In fact, it goeg much further. It 
mobilises public opinion in favour of {һе gov- 
ernment's policies which, by definition, are 
tpro-people. But, unlike the western press, it 
ig not meant to, nor indeed does it, function as 
“he fourth estate of the realm’. It does not act 
as the public watchdog, even though it may 
sometimes, as in the USSR, serve as a channel 
for the expression of public grievances against 
the bureaucracy. In a communist society, the 


presa ig not seen ag the vital counterpoint to ` 


the other foci of State power. The communist 
press differs essentially from the free press in 
that it does mot represent the natural conflict 
or opposition of interests that exists in any 
society between a government and the people— 


The problem 


between the ruling caucug in power and the 
citizen on whose behalf power is: 


But, even under a liberal democratic consti- 
tution,in a free and open society, the press is 
not always free. The constitution may prescribe 
cast-fron guaranteea for the freedom of expres- 
gion but these guarantees are enabling provi- 
gions to facilitate the development of a free 
press. They do not ensure that a free press 
will, in fact, come into existence. Freedom of 
expression is an attribute of an open society, 
a necessary incident of its democratic constiu- 
tion; it cannot by itself assure press freedom. 
The press in such countries, it is true, is not 
tied to the government, but it may still be tied 
to interestg which inhibit it from discharging 
itg responsibility to the public. 


These rather basic points seem often to be 
overlooked in discussions about the free press. 
Thig ig nowhere more true than in underdeve- 
loped countries like India. A recent issue of 
Quest, for example, reproduced papers read at 
a seminar on press freedom held at Srinagar 
earlier this year. Most contributors seemed too 
readily to assume that a free press is a natural 
concomitant of an open society when, clearly, 
there ig no necessary connection between the 
two. 


The reason for this simple fallacy lies deeply 
embedded in the press’ long and chequered his- 
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tory. The fact that a citizen is at liberty in a 
to start an opposition press was 
felt sufficient to ensure that the situation would 
» due course give rise to a healthy competition 
between several such press owners. - From this 
Ru T 
unstated assumption that, with the 
operation of market forces, the press lords 
would, in course of time, come to represent 
interests that were substantially . opposed 
to each others. Nobody paused in those 
property-dominated days to ask whether this 
‘substantial’ opposition would really Бе gub- 
stantial in the sense of being between two social 
classes, or only marginal ag between two groups 
within the same class. Instead, it was some- 
what hastily concluded that such a ‘natural’ 
clash would asgure a fair and balanced repre- 
sentation for all-important pointe of view in 
conflict in eoclety. 

That, in reconstructed form, wag the clagsical 
theory of press freedom, The theory has, of 
course, long aince been exploded, nowhere more 
effectively than in the U.S. Even at ita peak, 
it operated with a heavy natural bias in favour 
of property and commercial interests, The 
reasons were obvjous. Only the moneyed clag- 
вез could afford to own and.run' newspapers, 
With the growing trend towards industrialisa- 
tlon and urbenisation, it has never been truer 
than today that none but the moat powerful 
financial interests can afford to invest in daily 
newspapers. This has led to a peculiarly vicious 


circle. The bigger the newspaper, the more its 


resources: the more its resources, the bigger its 
appeal for the large number of today's urbanised 
readers, who naturally wart the most complete 
and professional news services thelr money can 
ouy- something that only dde Mg: dailes сап 
provide. 


There may have been some distant time in 
the past when а man of modest resources, fired 
with an intense desire to inform and educate the 
public, could venture to set himself up as 
editor-proprietor of a small, local or community 
daily. His paper flourished, if it did, to the 
extent that it reflected public opinion or served 
the needs of the community, But, as the pers- 
pective gained from the free press’ history has 
since shown, this was an ideal that often fell 
far short of realisation, Today, no one with a 
concern: for truth can deny that only the ‘haves’ 
of the world enjoy the right to see their inte- 
rests fully represented through a paper's news 
and editorial columna. - 


This restricted view of freedom ig often 
justified on the plea, now widely accepted, that 
the man who pays the piper has the right to 
call the tune. The voice of the ‘have-nots’ is, 
in the very nature of things, incapable of being 
represented in a capitalist press. If audible at 
АП, it is relegated to the somewhat limited 
confines of the letters to the editor column. To 


conclude from this brief breath of freedom that . 
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the-prees in democratic societies is truly free is 
only a little less naive than the Soviet press 
claim to freedom because it also carries its 
readers’ complaintd against some BTE bureau- 
crats. 


~ The realisation of the inadequacies of both 
types of press communist and capitalist, is 
recent. It has given rige in open socteties. 
particularly among journalists, to two different 
but allied ыер түе In the underdeveloped 
world, the question most insistently being 
asked is press freedom for whom? Or, more 
. what ehould be the ownership pat- 
tern of the press to ensure itg complete freedom; 
ag much from industry as from government? 


A. brief look here at the state of the press in 
India helps to contextualise the questions often 
raised in the developing countries today. | 


The press situation in India ig somewhat 


. mixed. There is, on tbe one hand, complete 


freedom of expression, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, Yet, on the other, what obtains as 
the press in thig country is far from free in 
the sense of being ‘untied’ to particular political 
or economic interests. 


Let us consider the case of English daily 
newspapers published from Delhi (with which 
alone І am familiar). ‘These seem clearly to 
fall into two categories: (a) datlies that are 
‘politically partisan’, and (b) dailtes that for 
convenience may be described as ‘professional’. 


‘Political’ or ‘partisan’ dailies are those that, 
by their charter or because of the policy they 
consistently follow, are tied to.a specific politi- 
cal or party viewpoint. At least three of the 
national dailies currently published from Delhi 
fall into this category. They are all newe- 
papers with modest resources and limited 
circulations. For thig reason, they can hardly 
be said to compete with the so-called ‘monopoly’ 
dailies, Part of their handicap, however, is of 
their own making. 
partisan that their bias is not merely confined 
to their editorial columns; it'often intrudes into 
their news columns too. Now, if there is опе 
thing that the public in an open soclety will 
not accept from its daily newspaper, it із biased 
or tendentious reporting. 


The second, and by far the more important, 
category of English dailies in India is of the 
more ‘professional’ dailies They are called 
‘professional’ here mainly because unlike the 
‘partisan’ dailies, they do not generally, in their 
news columns or in their coverage and presen- 
tation of news, betray any specific political bias. 
In times of crisis, when the governments poli- 
сев affect the big newspaper's interests directly, 
its news columns may tend to: carry a bias, 
though this is more an exception than the rule. 


They are so politically . 


- 


Four such national dailies are published from 
Delhi today. Because they obviously do.com- 
pete with each other, it is doubtfu] if they can 
be strictly described as ‘monopoly’ newspapers, 
though this is how they are generally described 
by the small or left-wing press. 


` There is, however, one sense ln which they 


may truly be regarded as monopolistic, using 
the term ‘monopoly’ in its broader sense of 
excessive concentration of power in the same 


‘set of hands. Lumped together, they certainly 


represent what may be called ‘a sectoral mono- 
poly. For; between them, they claim. the large - 
bulk of the total English daily circulation in 


India, What is more damaging, they are all 


owned by the same sector of society: big indus- 
try. Consequently, they represent the interests 
of a very limited section of even the capitalist 
class—the larger industrial houses whose in- 
vestments аге spread out in various basic 
industries and to which the newspaper invest- 
ment ig ancillary. However professional and 
impartial in their presentation of. news they 
may be, their editorial columns tend on the 
whole to show а deep rooted sympathy for their 
“owners wider interests. 


In the developed countries, on the other hand, 
the question in the form in which it ig raised 
in developing societies, ig not as relevant today. 
For this, there are historical reasons. The early 
capitalist newspaper-proprietor in the West 
became in time involved in the possible 
future of the object of hls creation that he 
naturally wished to ensure that its character 
was not changed even after he had done with . 
it. Moved by some such impulse, the more 
forward-looking among them voluntarily trans- 
ferred their well-endowed and viable products 
to genuine trusts with strictly limited powers, 
thereby insulating a newspaper against interfer- 
ence from their heirg or its future purchasers. 
It was thus that such professionally ‘untied’ 
dailies as the Manchester Guardian and the New 
York Times were born, ` 


The trust-owned press in these countries, 
where today some of the biggest and best dailies 
more truly seem to realise the ideal of repre- 
senting the vor populi than elsewhere, is as 
cloge as we have been able to get to the con- 
cept of a free press. The question in the West; 
therefore, is no longer about the press’ owner- 
ship pattern; it is rather about its management 


- structure. The form in which tbe question has 


with increasing urgency been raised is: with 
the powerful influence which the communica- 
tions media now . exercige over the individual 
and society, ts Н safe to leave their management 
jn the hands of industry? Or should this not be 
placed in the hands of the profession whose 
services sustain them? 
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I developing societies 


THE election has proved that our 


press is free, Free to write what 
it feels, with as much force ag it 
chooses, Free tg-endorge or oppose 
parties, policies, persons, Free to 
criticise, decry, 1ашрооп and 
work for the fall of government. 
Free, if the test is freedom, to 
preach disaffection towards autho- 
rity. And free to go wrong, which 
ig the final proof of freedom. 


For, the election also showed up 
many of our newspapers to be 
somewhat foolish They found 
themselves in the position of the 
king who wore no clothes, their 
reputation for profundity impair- 
ed, their sense of power shattered. 


But when campaigning was on, 
editor, leader writer, special cor- 
respondent, reporter and sub wrote 
with gusto aided by a collective 
assumption of infallibility. Only 
the rare ones paused to ask them- 
selves whether they kept wish 


-and fact apart. 


There was the case of a leading 
columnist of the Capital Не 
stuck to his forecast of ‘230, give 
or take a few’ until counting day. 
Had he gone round the country? 
No, he had had no time. The 


reply brought Groucho Marx's 
Quip to mind: Whom will you be 
lieve, me, or your own eyes? But 
one couldn’t be too harsh on him 
Our country is known to provide 
evidence for every point of view 
and also its opposite. It is possible 
to move about and be wrong. Or 
stay put and be right. 


Error was not a monopoly of 
the monopoly press) The small 
and medium newspapers fared no 
better than the big, the language 
newspapers than the English, the 
provincial newspapers than the 
metropolitan.* ‘Profesgional’ news- 
papers, to borrow the somewhat 
doubtful distinction made in -the 
Poser, were not less biased and 
less partisan than the ‘Partisan’ 
newspaper which did not declare 
its interest, and which did not 
pray for the confounding of the 
enemy. Editorials on the edit 
page and front page, Capital des- 
patches, field reports—all thése 
had a barely concealed pamphle- 
teerling tone and intent. The pro- 
Ruling Party papers were luckier: 
with the voters help they proved 


*The writer is careful not to mako 13 


wholesale or individual charges. He is 
not to be blamed if some caps are found 
to fit some heads. 
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correct. But some of them did 
deserve their luck through leg 
work, through abjlity to use ear 
and eye, and through analytical 
acumen. 


"Г soothsayer's discomfiture has 
made the earnest journalists lot 
a little hard. People have begun 
asking: do newspapers matter? 
Can they, after their falling-on- 
their-faces act, claim to be influ- 
ential? The answer to both 
questions is yes, but not jn the 
sense that owners and editors 
have go far thought. 


The occasion demands a search- 
ing self-analysis on the part of the 
press, a re-examination of its 
functien, and big changes in its 
methods. If the press should 
utilise the experience for this 
purpose, and shake off its compla- 
cence and itg habit of over-reacting 
when it ig at the receiving end 
of criticism, it would be a gain for 
us all. 


Much of the discussion about the 
press has conventionally tended 
to revolve around the theme of 
freedom of the press (and lately 
around the pattern of ownership), 
rather than the function and per- 
formance of the press. There is 
some historical justification for 
thig obsession. In the colonial 
days authority and the press were 
on opposite sides. The nationalist 
newspapers made no alliances 
with government. After freedom 
was won, the press was very 
mindful of its own role in the 
freedom struggle. And it sought 
a ghare in power. It overlooked 
the fact that the press in a true 
democracy can never be inside the 
governmental structure. It can 
only be a political force but not a 
political institution exercising 
codified sanctions, notwithstanding 
the metaphor of the Fourth Estate 
or the Third Sabha. 


The pattern of politics jin post- 
Independence Delbi (and State 
Capitals) wag such that a new 
interdependence developed bet- 
ween the politician-administrator 
on the’ one side and the journalist 
on the other. The journalist came 
to consider himself among the 
kingmakers. In turn he gave exag- 


gerated importance to the king- 
making process. The books and 
articles written about the two 
Successions bring out the journa- 
lists vicarious identification with 
the Kamarajs of the land. Ac- 
cording to these accounts there 
were no forces at work in the 
country, only persons; no depth to 
the events, only surface; there was 
no history to witness, only politt 
cal games. 


Willing newspapermen were 
exploited by  politicians—and a 
few others without being aware. 
With editors becoming advisers to 
politicians rather than, remaining 
rapporteurs to the people, there 
was little encouragement to non- 
conformism among colleagues, and 
little exploration of non-political 
areas of national activity in their 
journals. 


| ^ [ln 
Tre press has not done eno 
to understand and report the vast 
technological leavening of our 
society which has taken place in 
the last two decades and a half, 
to apprehend and assess the dimen- 
sions, contours and consequences 
of industrialisation, urbanisation 
and increasing social mobility. А 
quick survey made for the Press 
Institute five years ago showed 
that development accounted for 


' less than 5 per cent of newspaper 


space. This 5 per cent included 
the entire range of report and 
comment on agriculture, industry, 
education, health, and the welfare 
of backward classes. A good part 
of the 5 per cent was made up of 
reporting legislative debates on 
these subjects. 


Some years ago, 
newspaper wrote about mistakes 
in school text-books. Scrutiny 
‘showed that the report and edito- 
rial were based on an Assembly 
debate the previous day. The 
editor had not asked his reporters 
to look up the books themselves. 


There is more of education of 
the press by the leading legisla- 
tors than of education of the 
people by the press on matters of 
development. 


When newspapers write about 
industry the emphasis is less on 


a Bangalore 


economic-technological aspects 
than on political-acturial aspects— 
such as the iniquity of controls, 
the inefficiency of the public sector 
and favouritiam in appointments. 
In this the editors seem to reflect 
the interest of their employers. 
Or they take the cue from the 
chosen people amidst whom they 
move, for the Wage Board has had 
the unintended result of endowing 
the senior journalists (with excep- 
tions) the attitudes of the proper- 
tied class. 


In the last few years there has 
been some improvement in deve- 
lopment reporting. The Times of 
India and the Economic Times 
have done some notable work, But 
enlightened reportage on develop- 
ment is still largely to be found 
in specialist ‘journals like The 
Economic and Political Weekly. 


This ig manifestly an editorial 
failure. The reader does expect a 
newspaper to take the bard line 


when its owners financial interest · 


ig threatened. But the plea either, 
of proprietorial wraps or of lack 
of reader interest cannot be ad- 
vanced to explain the neglect of 
education, health and employment. 
Editors cannot also plead lack of 
space. Any intelligent person can 
spend a useful hour with his 
morning newspaper blue-pencill- 
ing items which do not have even 
marginal readership value, and 
marking verblage and repetitive- 
ness which can go out. 


SS uu papers are no ángels If 
anything, large papers do a little 
better. They have the resources 
and the personnel with which to 
attempt something special. We do 
need small newspapers to under- 
stand regional problems better 
and to provide scope for rural 
people to ventilate their views. A 
vigorous district press can and 
should be encouraged to act as a 
counter-vailing force to the metro- 
politan press. But under the in- 
fluence of the Jefferson-Gandhi 
mythology about the grassroots 
small man, we tend to invest the 
small newspapers with a higher 
morality. 


The record does not bear out 
this belief. Here and there one 
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finds the upright editor-owner of 
crusading zeal and unbuyable in- 
tegrity. For the rest, the vendet- 
tas the small newspapers are no 
less vicious than those of the large. 
Their performance in times of 
communal tension is not always 
responsible. Оп the whole they 
are less susceptible to the disci- 
pline of larger ideas. As Paul 
-Appleby has remarked, local gov- 
ernment and politics are generally 
more corrupt, more cynical, more 
subject to partisan and econamic 
pressures, and therefore less demo- 
cratic, than government and poli- 
tics at the national level where 
persons and policies function in a 
larger amplitude. 


M, Chalapathi Rau in a recent 
article quoted Jawaharlal Nehru 
ag wishing for an Indian North- 
cliffe. To which the Chamber of 
Commerce type would retort: you 
will never have a Northcliffe here. 
Nehru and his successorg have de- 
vised newsprint controls and a 
whole range of instruments m 
their bias against the big press 
and big industry which will pre- 
clude the emergence of а North- 
cliffe, 


The Indian Northcliffe need not 
be the first man to reach the mil- 
lion figure in circulation. (This 
magic number cannot be far away, 
in a sellers market.) He need 
not be one who will yearn for a 
visible or invisible Cabinet seat. 
He has to be the man who will 
break out of the present formula 
of the Indian newspaper. Like 
the Bombay film, the Indian news- 


~~ paper has its own formula, This 


is what makes -so many of our 
newspapers read alike, and even 
look alike. He hag to find out 
what really interests and concerns 
the common people, hear their 
words, and bring their very voice 
into the Press) In other words, 
our Northcliffe has to be an edito- 
rial Northcliffe, not a proprietorial 
Northcliffe. 


The census has just reminded us 
of the extent of illiteracy in the 
country. The rate of growth of 
the simple ability to read must be 
among the lowest of all our sec- 
toral growth rates—lower than 
that in agriculture and industry, 
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lower than the population growth 
rate. Which means that we have 
more illiterate people today than 
ten, twenty, thirty years ago. 


Illiteracy promises to be with us 
for quite some time. Paradoxically 
this illiteracy ig itself a guarantee 
of the influence of the presa, For, 
the printed word tends to have 
greater authority when the masses 
cannot read, The holy books lost 
their hold only after the spread 
of primary education. 


The prevalence of illiteracy 
poses a challenge to the press, 
namely, how to be meaningful to 
those who cannot read at all We 
ahould not overlook the fact that 
a copy of & newspaper in India 
reacheg and serves a larger num- 
ber of people on an average tban 
it does in an advanced country. It 
ig read out to them, or a gist of 
its contents is given to them. Then 
there is the radio. It is for the radio 
newscaster and the newspaper 
editor to make this direct or 
second-removed listener or reader 
feel involved. The aloofness апа 
snobbery which we find in most 
newspapers, which as а rule are 
written for the middle classes by 
representatives of the middle clas- 


ses, must make.way for the true . 


ethos of participatory democracy. 


The radio and the newspapers, 
especially the language newspap- 
ers, have to change the pattern 
and proportion of their contents, 
their criteria for “display, and, 
what is equally important, their 
vocabulary. 


Politics, in the shape of party, 


accusations, ог of 
speeches, protests and filibuster, or 
of governmental explanation, 
obfuscation and white-washing 
could certainly do with lesa space. 
These are not always news, even 
if the status of news is thrust on 
them. Experience shows that few 


people read beyond the fourth or - 


fifth paragraph of legislative pro- 
ceedings on ordinary days. Except 
for journals of record, reporting of 
legislative debates is a fruitful 
area for journalistic economy. 


No discussion of the press can 
leave out the news agencies. The 


starting point of a reorganisation К 


of the press is the wire services. 
They carry too much of second- 
rate national news and third-rate 
foreign news. In the name of 
objectivity and keeping out of 


controversy they attempt no in- 


vestigative reporting, especially in 
economic matters. The two prin- 
cipal news agencies should exer- 
cise more selectivity in their 
political reports and devote the 
wordage so saved to more imagi- 
native coverage of economic and 
development news. The small and 
medium newspapers cannot afford 
to employ special staff who can 
understand and interpret the eco- 
nomic scene. They have a right 
to expect this service from the 
agencies. 


Now to vocabulary. There has 
been a frightful growth of journal- 
ese in the language mewspapers. 
The departure of literary men who 
depended upon journalism for 
primary livelihood and the con- 
tinued reliance on translation 
have led to the rise of a stilted, 
artificial glossary. The spoken 
word and printed word are drift-. 
ing away. This is specially unfor- 
tunate in radio. 


The English newspapers will 
continue to serve as trend-setters 
and as the main source of infor- 
mation and opinion for the langu- 
age press. But, many English 
newspapers have fallen victim to 
the kind of elitism which hag ill 


-served the British Press. А сот- 


parison between The Guardian 
and The New York Times would 
prove that the clever essayist is 
no substitute for the good repor- 
ter. Many journalistic crimes have 
been committed in the name of 
interpretation and style. 


The dynamic editor should begin 
by stopping much of the by-lined 
mush which is being spread over 
the pages and demand that his 
writers move about and meet the 
people and not be content to cir- 
culate amidst informed circles and 
uninformed squares. 


In no country is the press con- 
fined to its original role of in- 


/ 


` forming. It is becoming a part of 


the entertainment industry. As 
circulationg have grown, the en- 
tertainment element grows too. 
This has happened elsewhere. It 
is bound to happen here. But we 
are a developing country. А great 
share of national endeavour goes 
into bullding the future. The press 
cannot but reflect and aid this 
endeavour. Even its preoccupation 
with politics, overdone as jt is 
gometimes, ig an expression of the 
desire to shape enduring political 
institutions. That is why our 
press conveys a general tone of 
earnestness. It can preserve and 
even enhance this purposefulness 
by extending its concern to areas 
so far neglected. 


АП this might appear а tall 
order. But'a start need be made 
by only one newspaper, or one 
editorial Northcliffe, in а language. 
Press-styles catch on. 


Tre function of the press is to 
find out, understand, report, advo- 
cate courses of action, and make 
the people better informed and 
better equipped to decide. The 
greatest newspapers have been 
marked by the quality of courage. 


- The press has to be free—both of 
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the control of constituted govern- 
ment and of the trammelsg of 
owner, advertiser and courtier-like 
editor—if it has to fulfil this 
function. An unfree press will not 
be able to strengthen the intellec- 
tual and moral defences of the 
people. А free press could fail to 
to do so through its own lapses. 
Those who are champions of press 
freedom should be equally concer- 
ned with the use of that freedom. 
Mere freedom ig no assurance that 
the work will be well done, The 
press could be free and ineffec- 
tive, free and lazy. The lazy editor 
often raises the bogey of the in- 
terfering employer. As elsewhere 
in a-developing society, the need 
in the Indian Press is for the in- 
novator, and for the person who 
will think of the many rather than 
the few. If the press keeps the 
people at the centre of its atten- 
tion, it will have an influence far 
greater the power to make 
and unmake the governments Е 
the day. 
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UNTIL only a few years ago, 
nobody uttered the word ‘manage- 
ment’ in respect of a newspaper. 
A newspaper was a function of 
the journalist and the freedom of 
the press being sacred, at least in 
the free societies, no incursion 
into the editorjal territories in the 
form of management and even for 
the cause of survival could be 
considered anything other than 
sacrilege. Our involvement with 
the word freedom was so obses- 
sive that our perspectives were 
blurred and we often equated the 
freedom of the press with the 
freedom of the editor and then 
extended it to the freedom, of 
the editorial department. If this 
appears to be an overstatement, 
the complete subservience of the 
managerial functions to Ше 
journalistic functions in most 
newspaper offices will not be easy 
to explain. 


That the newspaper organiza- 
tions, we had just then started 
calling them an industry, also 
needed management and prefer- 
ably able management which 
would ultimately ensure their 
survival and prosperity is a recent 
realisation, The Americans seem 
to have realised it in the late 
forties. The years 1946-48 
marked the beginning of the 
drive for the best manage- 


° ment and the best editorial 


product in many newspapers, ‘In 
that period a quiet revolution 
began for newspapers which want- 
ed to improve says Montgomery 
Curtis, former Director of the 


American Press Institute and 
Vice-President, Knight News- 
papers, The American Press Insti- 
tute was soon established and by 
1951 it was holding seminars for 
training in the flelds of manage- 
ment, production, advertising and 
circulation. ` 

The technological developments 
since the mid-iftles have been 
great and far reaching and it can 
safely be sald that the advance 
made in the printing techniques 
in the last two decades is more 
than what was achieved in five 
centuries since Gutenberg. The 
American newspapers also started 
a Research Institute which helped 


in accelerating | the technical 
achievements. 
` The total sales of American daily 


newspapers have kept on growing 
in the face of stiff competition 
from other media. Even in the 
field of advertising, the news 
papers have continued to prosper 
although they have to share the 
revenue 
Curtis feels that the American 
Presg Institute has brought about 


a happy wedding of editorial er- . 


cellence with sound management. 


The Royal Press .Commission 
which was appointed in the UK 
in 1961 and whose report was 
available in 1962 investigated into 
the economic and social factors 
governing the production and 
gales of newspapers. Jt was to 
consider these factors in so far as 
they tended to diminish the 
diversity of the press in relation 
‘ to ownership and variety of 
publications. 


The Commission had some 
rather severe remarks to make 
about the functioning of the news- 
papers, The waste of labour in 
the national newspapérs was con- 
sidered colossal and it was 
thought that a 30 per cent saving 
wag possible in salary expenditure. 
Mentioning the Daily Mirror (over 
5 million copies a day) as a case 
in point, the Commission observed 
that an economy of 40 per cent 
was possible by reducing the 
staf by 34 per cent. The blame, 
however, was put both on manage- 


now with  televigion.. 


ment and the labour unions who 
did not consider productivity as 
important. : 


The Commission also criticised 
the lack of coordination bet- 
ween departments, particularly 
between the production and the 
editorial departments, They found 
that the press industry did not 
draw much benefit from the strik- 
ing technical progress over the 
last 50 years. 


T present day newspaper is a 
complex business—being at once 
a profession and an industry, It 


has to operate similar processes 


and face the same problems ав in 
any other industry in the areag of 
sales, finance, production, person- 
пе], etc. With the rapid develop- 
ment of communications systems, 
rise in the standard of living and 
literacy, steady increase in urban- 
isation, the prese in India has an 
expanding market before it. But, 
if it is to take advantage of the 
situation, it must apply all the 
skills and technigueg that other 
industries adopt as a matter. of 
course. 


The primary function of a news- 
paper is to sell Selling is no 
longer a simple operation. Vast 
areas have to be covered by.an 
efücient distribution system and 
buyerg (or readers in thig case) 
have to be found from amongst the 
various societies whose likes and 
attitudes are changing fast. 


"In the fifties, other business 


‘adopted the concept’of marketing. 


Marketing embraces a great many 
responsibilities ranging from pro- 
duct design to product distribu- 
tion. In-brief, marketing hag been 
defined as ‘finding a market for 
the Company's product and find- 
ing a product for the company's 
market. While the first statement 
will be accepted without reserva- 
tion, nobody will accept the second 
as a management function in the 
case of newspapers. Who does the 
function and by what designation 
he is called is unimportant, if not 
irrelevant, so long as the person 
who doeg-it has the skill and the 
knowledge of the subject and the 
expertise in the use of available 
tools, Unfortunately, this is an 


area so far ignored in most news- 
Papers in India, 


І. January 1967, the a 
Intelligence Unit prepared a re- 
port after a year's investigation on 
the problems of the national 
newspaperg in the UK. The Unit 
wag commissioned by the joint 
board of the National Newspapers 
Industries which wag composed of 
representatives of newspaper's 
management and the newspaper 
trade unions. 


“It found that only two organisa- 

tions were proving that modern 
methods of management were not 
inconsistent with successful jour- 
nalism, Most organisations had 
littl or no sophisticated financtal 
control; top management functions 
were  imprecisely defined and 
little interest was shown in long 
term planning or training for the 
future. Communications between 
different departments of the 
business were poor. 


The Unit further reported that 
the quality of management was 
uneven and the industry was short 
of trained professional managers. 
In a closely knit industry like the 
mational. press, one management 
could create trouble for all. There- 
fore, the problem of shortage and 
quality of managers must be solv- 
ed on an industry basis, the report 
said. : 

The Unit noted the absence of a 
proper marketing organisation 
working on behalf of advertising 
and circulation departments; and 
this-was a major defect in most 
companies. 

There was a complete lack of 
production engineering practices 


in the newspaper industry. There 


was ignorance over what such 
simple techniques like work-study 
or net-work analysis could do. 


The ELU. calculated a poten- 
На] saving of £48 millions a year 
in the production departments of 
London newspapers, if realistic 
manning standards were applied 
and this the Unit said was a very 
cautious estimate. 


The Unit found that of the eight 
national daily papers, excluding 
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—7made-to put this right. 
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the Financial Times which is a 
specialised publication, four were 


operating at a loss and ome was . 


losing money as a newspaper but 
wag making a profit on its fringe 
activities, Only three daily news 


papers were operating profitably. 
The Unit forecast that if the 


cost structure continued unchang- : Р 
: + USA ig not comparable with tbe 


ed, one quality daily newspaper, 
two popular dailies and one quality 
Sunday newspaper would be forc- 
ed to ceage publication in the next 
five years. 


The first predicted casualty has 
taken place this year. The Daily 
Sketch, a tabloid, closed and merg- 
ed with the Mail. This is the first 
national daily to close down since 
the folding of The News Chronicle 
in 1900. Perhaps the foreboding 
of the Economic Intelligence Unit 
stimulated British newspapers into 
introspection and improvement. 
For, the National Incomes and 
Prices Board, while considering a 
request of price increase of news- 
papers, observed in 1970 that 
there had been considerable im- 
provement in the management of 
newspapers. 


The Board said that the Eco- 
nomic Intelligence Unit in 1967 was 
sharply critical of the inadequacy 
of budgetary planning and finan- 
cial control in newspapers. “There 
has been considerable improve- 
ment since then and some offices 
have developed systems which 
compare favourably with the best 
in other industries. The Board 
observed that in the past national 
newspapers had been criticised for 
the lack of marketing skills. A 
real attempt has recently been 
Although 
market and motivational regearch 
was now used quite considerably, 
there was a need for further 
research, particularly to assist the 
editorial planning of newspapers. 
Modern selling techniques were 
now being extensively used in the 
feld of classifled advertisements. 


It may be recalled that in Octo- 


ber 1967, the same Prices and 
Incomes Board rejected а proposal 
for increase in the price of the 
Daily Mirror by 1 pence. In its 


i 


-— 


report, the .Prices and Incomes 


Board stressed that the newspaper. 


industry must first put its house 
in order, before it put up prices or 
sought government assistance. The 
Daily Mirror, it felt, could cut its 
manning costs by some 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent. 


The scene in the UK or in the 


scene in India. Yet, the situation 


' there ig worth a study as it indi- 


cates the key to the survival of 
newspapers in a world.exposed to 
new and novel media of com- 
munications, and will be relevant 
when survival and growth of 
newspapers in India are to 
considered. 


In the UK, readership is shrink- 
ing, the advertisement market is 
not growing as fast as the pub- 
lisherg want it to and costs are 
increasing. In India, costs of 
course аге increasing -but the 
market в expanding and even in 
the advertising field competition 
from commercial radio is not yet 
unbearable. 


0ай, improvement ара 
evolution are not yet the instru- 
ments for survival but sooner than 
later their absence will be felt. 
Costs are going up steadily and 
steeply. Other media will grow. 
Newspapers will be required to 
shake off their complacency and 
try new and developed technology 
for producing better and faster. 
Competent marketing men will 


have to locate and persuade read- 


ers ‘and find new sources of 
revenue. A stage will come when 
the relative importance and 
dependability - of the -different 
sources of revenue will have to be 
studied and a decision will have 
to be taken of what should - be 
made the staple. 

It ig in these directions that 
management's contribution wil be 
significant and unavoidable. More 
journalistic excellence will not 
lead to the objectives. If the press 
has to survive, it has to grow. 
it does not grow, freedom, will 
only be its epitaph. | 


It ig not marketing alone that 
requires competent management 


planning and research, for reduc- 
tion of costs, for utilisation of 
resources and material. This will 


not sound like a truism if one Te- . 


calls the findings of The Royal 
Press Commission, the Economic 
Intelligence Unit and the ‘Prices 
and Incomes Board in an indus- 
trially developed and technologi- 
cally advanced country - like 
England. 


"Dis need for sound manage- 
ment hag not yet been universally 
felt in India. The reasong are not 
dificult to see. Indian news- 
papers have no doubt grown in 
the ladt two decades but their 
growth has been nowhere near 


phenomenal Axel Springer, а: 


publishing house in West Germany 
started after World War IL today 
congumeg 3,50,000 tons of news- 
print a year, nearly double of 
India's consumption of newsprint. 
Nor can we hope to achieve such 
magnitudes of size when we are 
already concerned with monopoly 
and concentration.  Rationing of 
newsprint in the name of foreign 
exchange shortage 18 smothering 
the initiative of the enterprising 
and the efficient and is providing 
an ample umbrella to the others. 
But the result of this has been 
quite the opposite of what was 
intended | | 


Dr. Ashok Desai, in a study 
sponsored by the Press Institute 
of India (to be published shortly), 
has found that during the decade 
of restriction on the use of news 
print, there has been a fall in the 
ratio of newspaper circulation to 
the literate population. He con- 
cludes that government policy has 
been inimical to the mass-circula- 
tion Indian language newspapers. 
The policy has encouraged proli- 
feration of newspapers and has 
effected a drag on circulation. 
Compared to Japan, India has 
double the number of newspapers 
per literate—while the diffusion 
rate of daily newspapers (among 
the literate population) із one 


ae) 


tenth of Japan, This is a danger- 
ous trend, a reversal of which, 
essential for the growth of the 
press, is possible only by a change 
of government policy. 


All this ig not to imply that 
only good management will make 
successful newspapers. Good ma- 
nagement hag to be matched by 
bright journalistic performance. 
Journalists in their turn must be 
equipped with education and 
training to perform their tasks. 
There are, no doubt, editorg who 
see far beyond the projectiong of 
research or experience, "There 
will be editors who can innovate 
without the aid of tools like mott 
vational research, who know the 
pulse of their readerg and can 
produce what they will like. But 
most of them would do better 
with training and with the tools 
for analysis and interpretation. A 
readership survey, for example, is 
a better tool than an editors 
hunch about his readers. 


Besides toning up the quality of 
management in the newspapers, it 
is time that members of the edi- 
torial department are given some 
idea of the responsibilitles and 
methods of the management per- 
sonnel The editor should be in- 
cluded in the top management 
team which will help him in ap- 


preciating the business require- - 


ments, the realisation of which 
need not necessarily compromise 
the editorial attitudes of the 
paper. 


Having planned for economic 


viability and therefore its stability, 
it is time to see how the freedom 


of the press can be maintained 
‘and for what benefit to society. 
This is a question that has disturb- 
ed every free society and still 
continues to do so. One after the 


bodies to determine how best the 
freedom of the press can be main- 


tained, how a variety of opinion 


can be aired through diversity of 
ownerahip and how monopoly and 
concentration can be avoided, 


The British Royal Commission 
` was satisfied that economic viabl- 
lity was essential for the freedom 


РА 


of ‘the press and suggested cost 

lon as a means, It rejected 
the idea of an advertising tax to 
curb the monopolistic tendencies 
and also rejected а proposal for 
subsidies. It recommended that a 
body be set up to control mergers 
involving a group 
whose total weekly circulation 
was more than three million 
copies either before or after the 
merger. It favoured more powers 
to the Press Council. 


L 1968, a Press Commission in 
West Germany confirmed that the 
development in the past years 
constituted a threat to presg free- 
dom and recommended that a 
limit be put on the share of the 
market so that the diversity of the 
press wag maintained. In its 
opinion, the freedom of the press 
wag threatened when a single 
publisher accounted for 20 per 
cent of the total circulation of all 
daily newspapers and the freedom 
wag harmed when a publisher cor- 
nered 40 per cent of the market. 


The Commission recommended 
the granting of State assistance 
for the foundation of new news- 
papers. It algo recommended that 
government give priority to small 
and medium size publishers and 
guarantee credit, revision of 
postal rates and some tax benefits. 


The government, however, did 
not agree that the imposition of a 
limit on a fraction of the market, 
Which any one concern may con- 
trol would not help solve the 
problems likely to affect the free- 
dom ot press, 


Sweden, - perhaps, is the only 
country which .decided to give 
subsidies to newspapers, but had 
to abandon the proposal and not 
the idea, owing to protests from 
the public. It now gives subsidies 
to political parties and hopes that 
the political parties will give at 
least a part of the subsidy to main- 


„tain their newspapers. 


All those countries seem to be 
content with ensuring the exist- 
ence of a variety of newspapers 
voicing many shades of opinion. 
They dó.not seem to be concerned 
with the more fundamental issue 
that the variety of newspapers 


may be owned by people of the 


same class or strata of society. 


We must not overlook the fact 
that we have an imposing array 
of newspaper owners, ranging 
from the dedicated journalist to 
the ‘involved’ industrialist and 
that a large number of our major 
newspapers, particularly in the 
Indian languages are controlled 
and owned by ‘independent’ per- 
sons, In India this question is 
therefore still theoretical, There 
can certainly be a tendency of 


newspapers being owned by men. 


of money or those connected with 
other industries due to the ‘forces 
of economy in future. 


The economy of a newspaper 
hag been somewhat different by 
tradition. The cost of production 
of a newspaper is much higher 
than the price at which it is sold. 
A survey undertaken by Dr. Ashok 
Desai (referred earlier) showed 
that the annual cost of a single 
copy of an English paper wag Rs. 
191-98 and that of an Indian 
language paper Rs 50-68. The 
daily cost per copy then comes to 
02 paise and 14 paise respectively. 


Presuming that the English news- ° 


paper was being sold at 20 paise 
and the other at 10 paise, the 
balance of the amount has to be 
made up from other revenue, in 
this case advertising. It is not 
possible to increase the prices to 
recover the entire cost from the 
reader. Writing in Vidura (May 
69) Indramadan and Chalkley 
established that when related to 
the readers incomes, Indian news- 
papers are five times as expensive 


as British newspapers. In 1969, , 


The Times cost 2 s. 6 d. to produce 
and gold for 6 d. per copy. 


Sat circulations will attract 
little advertising. Pitted against 
the massive monopoly medium of 
commercial radio and perhaps 
eventually of television, the small 
newspapers will find itg existence 
in jeopardy. It has, therefore, to 
grow bigger (forgetting the gov. 
ernment criteria of considering a 
newspaper with a sale of 50,000 
copies as big). The newspaper 
industry is subject to economies 
of scale in the sense that the 
larger a paper’s sales, the larger 
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the number of copies over which 
it can distribute itg overheads and 
fized costs, Аз a result, it can 
lower ita. price or increase its 
profits and the increased profit 
can be uged to make the paper 
more attractive—thereby, further 
increasing the readership. 


Growth has problems too. It 
meang investment of large 
amounts of money, since. prices 
of equipment have gone Up 
considerably. Finance then will 
have to be raised and the 
tragedy is that it will not be 
easily 
have a long incubation period and 
the profit ratio is much lower than 


in most industries Investment | 


from the public at large being 
difficult, it will perhaps have to 
come from somebody or some 
group who has the money. News- 
papers have a tendency to lose 
money for a number of years in 
the beginning and that is another 
reason why capital cannot easily 
be raised from the public. If in- 
deed the ownership of newspapers 
by people of one strata of society 


- is harmful or at least unwelcome, 


wé must find other meang of rais- 
ing funds and sustaining losses, 
till the establishment stands on its 
feet. 


With the Î of tech-: 


nology involving sophisticated 
equipment and the catering to 
mas: .markets, the problems of 


investments and finance will be- : 


come more tricky. Government 
subsidy is certainly un-welcome. 


- But, the only other way by which 


the ownership of newspapers can 
be diversified, ia to make it easier 
for the people to start newspapers. 
The Swedish way’ is another, but 
one shudderg to think that unless 
one belongs to a political party 
one hag no hopes of having one's 


existence of one who doeg not 
belong to it.  Strangling of the 
big newspapers may provide satis- 
faction to some but will provide 
no relief to any. 


Сотера must also facilitate 
the growth of the existing news- 
papers and not merely their pro- 


- 


avallable ag newspapers. 


For, a polt- 


liferation. Unfair competition 
should be curbed by a vigilant 
Press Council The Government 
can. even promote systems which 


-will help distribution of papers 


and remove the weaknesses of 
distribution systems of smaller 
newspapers. The Swedish Govern- 


ment, for instance, introduced a 
“scheme of subsidy in 1969 to help 


newspapers in the matter of dis- 
tribution. The scheme entitles a 
newspaper to a government sub- 
sidy if the newspaper is willing to 
forego competition in the fleld of 
distribution in favour of joint dis- 
tribution systems. 


"There should be а reduction in 


import duty on equipment ара ` 


machinery, photographic material, 
a revision of the postal rates and 
air freight rates, and a Central 
Corporation to provide finances to 
those who are unconnected with 
any industries and have been runn- 
ing a newspaper. It is only then 
that a diversity of ownership 
may be possible for the benefit of 
the society. It is not possible to 
promote any more without inter- 
ference or control which will be 
a negation of freedom.  Ultimate- 
ly, the people can surely be left 
to their discretion in choosing and 
supporting ‘their’ newspaper, if 
they can be left to choose their 
government. 


Post script 

Subsequent events have proved 
some of the observations in the 
atticle (written in April 1971) 
wrong, In India, I said that the 
question of monopoly and concent- 
ration wag still theoretical The 
draft press bill or the working 
paper on the press reveals how 
wrong that observation was. 


Fortunately, the facts mentioned 
in the article remain true and 
nothing so far hag emerged from 
the rather one-sided debate to 
affect the conclusions. Thig is not 
the place to discuss the ‘press bill 
except in so far as it destroys or 
protects the freedom of the press. 


s the freedom of the press in 
thig country in danger? Until 
now nobody has said so seriously. 
There hag been a great deal of 
debate on monopoly and concent- 


— 


— 


ration. Will the press bill by 
enforcing diffusion of ownership, 
curb the growth of monopolies? 
How can it, one will ask, when 
monopoly ig a matter of markets 
and diffusion is of ownership? 


-- The Press Registrar's latest year 


book says that 65 common: owner- 
ship houses accounted for 70.6 per 
cent sales of the daily newspapers. 
The largest of these houses con- 
trolled less than 10 per cent of the 
market. 


In Canada, a senate sub-commit- 
tee investigating into the affairs of 


the press found last year that 14. : 


houses accounted for 77 per cent 
share of the market. The com 
mittee voiced its concern over 
monopolies but did not conclude 
that monopoly conditions existed 
in-Canada. The West German Press 
Commision’s recommendations on 
this subject and the Government's 
reaction have been mentioned in 
the article Why does not our. 
Press Council investigate the situa- 
tion here? One of the very pur- 
poses of founding the Press Coun- 
cil was that it would undertake 
such investigations - and suggest 
remedies. 

- Diffusion ‘certainly will delink ~ 
the press from the industry and 
check  'oligopoly... But industry 
hag connections with four major 
groups of newspapers and ‘delink- 


ing will affect only less than 2 


per cent of the daily newspaper 
market and an insignificant part 
of the periodical market, 


O.: of the ‘pre-requisites of 
press freedom is its economic 
viability. The press bill ignores 
thig altogether. Diffusion of owner-. 
ship, specification of control by 
others than owners and curbing of 
the successful newspapers will 
not bring it. The bill will certain- 
ly -not promote the growth of the 
press. То attain the minimum dis- 
semination rate prescribed by . 
UNESCO for effective communica- 

tion (one copy. for 10 readers), 
India should sell 54 million copies 
of newspapers every morning. It 
will be well to remember that 
today we sell only nine million; 


the 1970 Report of the Registrar . 


states a figure- of only 7.8 million. 


Social responsibility — 


SUMANTA BANERJEE 


THE expression ‘credibility gap’ 
has gained much currency, ever 
gince reports in Indian newspapers 
about the early successes of the 
Bangla Desh liberation forces 
were found to be magnified. 


But, one tends to lose sight of 
the fact that such a gap has been 
present in the» Indian press for 
years, The tendency to make 
events unevents and vice versa in 
our newspapers is prompted by 
various considerations—the  jour- 
nalist’s commitments to the com- 
mercial interests of his employer, 
his desire to tempt the taste for 
scandal of the mob, or simply the 
correspondence of his political 
partisanship with his employer's. 
In the case of the Bangla Desh 
reportage, however, it appears to 
have stemmed from an innocent 
wishful thinking—the fónd hope 
that the liberation forces would 
win the struggle within a few 
- days. ` 


News black out, imposed later 
by the advancing Pakistan forces, 
bred wild rumours like the death 
of General Tikka Khan or the 
escape of Sheikh Mujibur to India. 
Our newspapers made the most of 
any hopeful sign. While exaggera- 


tions based on such thinking indi- 
cated a pitiable lack of any sense 
of responsibility, by hindsight 
they could be dismissed ag less 
dangerous. This cannot be gaid.of 
some reports on Bangla Desh in 
Indian and foreign newspapers, 
which betrayed a mischievous ten- 
dentiousness. These reports sought 
to pose the entire fight in Bangla 
Desh ag one between Punjabis and 


, Bengalis, thus encouraging provin- 


cial tensions within India. Some 
stressed the atrocities on the 
Hindus ın a bid to give ıt a com- 


- munal tone. 


The foreign newspapers did not 
miss the opportunity for retailing 


,8 few grim events to the discredit 


of the liberation forces. The 
London Times for instance report- 
ed ‘the massacre of Punjabi set- 
tlers’ in Jessore in March and 
quoted 'eyewitnesses who detect- 
ed 'half alive and bloody bodies of 
men whom we recognired ag the 
Punjabi prisonerg we had seen an 
hour before. “They also saw an- 
other '40 Punjabi spies being taken 
towards the killing ground with 
their hands om their heads, irre- 
gulars pushing them in the back 
with primitive guns, before they 
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proprietors do not set much store 


жеге forced to leave the scene by papers makes a mockery of the 


the supporters of Sheikh Mujib? term ‘freedom of the press. 


"The Daily Telegraph of March 
29 paid: "The genie of Bengali 
nationalism and separatism is now 
well and truly out of the bottle.’ ` 


W nite the language papers 
usually play on popular fears and 
hopes and stampede the readers 
While most of the British papers ‘2to hysteria on occasions like 
belittled the genocide of the East Communal riots, the English lan- 
Bengalis at the beginning, those SUase papers news columns betray 
few British reporters who agreed a bias in favour of property, and 
to report it sought to pregent it ‘he status quo. This became elo- 


‘in the traditional framework of ‘vent during the Congress split 


Hindu-Muslim riots, Thus, Collin nd the implementation of mea- 
Smith's despatch in the ‘Observer, #ЧГев like bank nationalization. 

Lon 17, d: : 
ondon, di AED i Pm Ears d tate; aw some bf 
seem to have been possessed by ~ the blaring headlines on bank 


. tionalization in the leading 
blood-lust directed against the 22H 
Hindus of East Pakistan, English dailies of India, ‘Madhok 


recalling : 
the massacre of 1947 at the time "2128 against bank takeover 


of partition’ Why did he fail to Move’ (Hindustan Times, July 15, 
notice that Bengali Muslims were 1963). Nationalization по pana- 
also victima of the 'blood-lust?  °¢&—Kamath’s plea for . banking 
. | corporation! (Free Press Jourmal, 
"Phe Bangla Desh coverage July 15). ‘Banks takeover move a 
therefore, whether in Indian or in  Síunt—C. Rajagopalachari’ (Indian 
foreign dailies, has brought to the Express, July 16). ‘Tragic error— 
fore again the old problem of Tate (Statesman, July 21). The 
partisanship and objectivity in Factions of politica] leaders 
reporting. : - favourmmg nationalization were 
à invariably relegated to obscure 
corners deep inside the pages. If 
one remembers the nature of 
ownership of these papers, one 
can well understand that the head- 
lines highlighted: the point of 
view of the proprietors. 


It would be interesting to com- 
pare the headlines with the edi- 


- 


Ол, cannot expect in a partisan 
world the popular press to be 
non-partisan. Nor is it possible for 
an individual journalist to empty 
his mind of all sympathieg or 
prejudices and be absolutely im- 
partial But what one expects of 


attacked as well ag to those de- 
fended. It is required that facts 
should not be distorted to bolster 
up a bad case or make а good One Indian economy is still in the 
SOng, | . early phase of recovery after the 

It is in this respect precisely years of drought and recession and 
that die dudo em has proved the shock of bank nationalization 
to be a miserable failure, The Шау again subject it to unbeara- 
personal uses to which a proprie- ble strain! In the Indian Express 
tor puts hig paper are too blatant; Of the same date, its editor, Frank 
the attacks and insinuationg are Moraes, wrote: ‘Sometimes one 
too whimsical; the mis-representa- ‘Wonders whether India is ruled 


E | from Delhi or Moscow. Mrs 
ee x Sees Gandhi’s over-dramatic nationali- 


: zation of banks will doubtless earn 
The present day newspaper her the plaudits of the Kremlin. . . 
How safe the people's nioney will 
by thé famous remark made’ by be in nationalized banks remain 
C. P. Scott of the Manchester to be seen’. The Statesman edi- 
Guardian: ‘Comment is free, but torial on the issue, dated July 28, 
facts are sacred.’ The liberty which said: ‘The regimentation of: the 
is taken with facts in our news- economy and the sacrifice of its 


for instance the Hindustan 
Times editorial of July 21: ‘The 


interests for the sake of personal | 


pique or political oppórtunism are 
matters which cannot be too 


strongly deplored. 


But, blag in the matter of com 
ments in the editorial column of 
a. paper is to a certain extent, in- 
evitable, and might even be con- 
sidered natural since a newspaper 
ig also a vehicle for the expression 
of opinion, One would have how- 
ever expected that bias was not 
permitted to affect prejudicially 
the presentation of news, 


In spite- of a consistent cam- 
paign in the editorial columng and 
reports in these papers against the 
ruling party's economic policies, 
and predictions of its defeat at 
the polls, the overwhelming majo- 
rity of their readers apparently 
voted for the same ruling party. 
Perhaps those who read the edi- 
torials and reports take them no 
more seriously than they would 


‘the political utterances of a cagual 


acquaintance in a tea shop or a 
bus. Such a state of affairs only 
pinpoints the fact that neither as 
critic, reporter, interpreter or an 


expounder, does a newspaper 
command acceptance in this 
country. 


The ‘credibility gap’ widens  . 


further when it comeg to the re- 
porting of Leftist activities or of 
events in a State ruled by Leftists. 
Distortion of facts can nowhere 
be more blatant. During the United 
Front regime in West Bengal in 
1969, there were some disturbances 
at a cultural function in Rabindra 
Sarobar, Calcutta. -News of the_ 
incident first appeared in a Cal- 


that the reporter had not been to 
the spot during the events, Other 
dailies were quick to follow, each 
vying with the other in reporting 
‘eye witness accounts of sordid 
details, like the molestation and 
raping of women. ‘The’ whole 
affair жаз finally reduced to а 
damp squib when a judicial 
inquiry proved that tiny scraps of 
fact had been exaggerated out of 
all recognition. 


` Most of these newspapers, ìn- 


cluding the so-called national - 


= 
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dailies, often betray an abominable 
lack of social responsibility. They 
report certain incidents in a ten- 
dentious manner, calculated to 
cause tension in the public mind 
and then ignore the findings of a 
judicial inquify if the results con- 
tradict the earlier reports, Thig 
happened in the case of an incident 
in Calcutta during the first United 
Front regime of West Bengal. On 
March 27, 1967, there were some 
violent -clashes involving Sikhs 
and Bengalis. They caught the 
headlines of most of the Delhi 
newspapers After about two 
years, the results of the judicial 
inquiry into the incidents confirm- 
ed that certain vested interests 
provoked the incidents to bring 
the United Front Government into 
disrepute. None of the news- 
papers published the news, Only 
one Calcutta daily-—Amrita Bazar 
Patrika—carried a brief excerpt of 
the findings on April 25, 1969. 


В. one of the most contempt- 
ibly irresponsible campaigns in 
Indian journalistic history was the 
serles of reports on the deterlorat- 
Ing lew and order situation of Cal- 
cutta during the United Front 
Tegime in the early months of 
1970, carried by an English daily 
of Calcutta. One particular 
report was published on its front 
. page in February which was a 


string of horrifying stories of rob- 


bery abduction and rape based on 
interviews with the victims. The 
report caused a lot of panic among 
the citizens and the Home De- 
partment of the West Bengal 
-Government conducted an inquiry 
into the alleged incidents, It 
found that except for one, none of 
the incidents had occurred,  He- 
garding one incident, where a wo- 
man was supposed to have been 
abducted and later died in a 
nursing home, the police approach- 
ed the editor of the paper seek- 
ing further particulars of the 
victim and to trace her relations. 
But the editor had nothing to add 
to what had already appeared in 
his paper. 


The Home Department later 
issued а statement accusing the 


paper of publishing a report based: 


mostly on falsehoods and chal- 
lenged it to: supply to the govern- 
ment in the pubiic interest, con- 
crete facts, if it had, in support 
of itg report. 


Instead of making any effort to 
substantiate the controversial 
report, the paper came out with 
an amazing editorial, purporting 
to be a reply to the Home Depart- 
ment statement, In a brazen- 
faced attempt to justify its lapses, 
it flaunted its claim to waive all 
objectivity: ‘“. № the present 
West Bengal context the respon- 
sibility of the Press would seem to 
be to reflect the widespread sense 
of insecurity and the fears and 
inhibitions that accompany it. The 
Press cannot reasonably be expect- 
ed to “authenticate” incidents. . .’ 


Such an open admission of de- 
parture from traditional journal- 
istic ethics can only be possible in 
& situation where newspaperg are 
fast becoming tbe properties of 
people for whom extra-journalistic 
considerations are  paramount— 
the textile magnate, the jute 
magnate, the cement producer 
and the steel producer—people 
who could not care less about 
accurate presentation of news, 
во long ag thelr’ 
remained a source of political in- 
fluence, a vehicle for vendettas 
against political rivals. 


A late-Victorian British journal 
ist, H. J. Palmer, of the Yorkshire 
Post once said: "The British press 
ag a commercial undertaking is 
controlled by capitalists Аз a 
moral force it ig controlled by 
journalists.’ 


I. India in recent years, the con- 
trol of journalists on the moral 
aspect of the press has suffered a 
gradual erosion. There has been 
a diminution in the status of the 
editor to no more than a paid 
servant” of proprietoral interests. 
Few -editors dare to stand up to 
the directors; One understands 
that the financial rewards offered 
are very great, But, very few 
editors realize that the losg in 
humar dignity із greater. 


The commercialization of news- 
papers is ‘nowhere more evident 


than in the ratio: of advertise- 

ments to news, Contrary to the 
recommendations of the Press 
Commission, the ratio in the major 
newspapers continue to be 70:30 


to lle in their ability to put adver- 
tisers in touch with the mass of 
congumers. It ig no wonder then 
that the role of the journalists has 
shrunk in consonance with this 
growing trend. 


The issue of freedom of the press 
has therefore taken on a different 
and, in some ways, a more com- 
plicated form. Freedom of the 
press should not mean the freedom 
of the newspaper owners to sup- 
press news or exaggerate events. 
Ihe press has obligations too— 
obligations to the past, for news- 
papers would never have known 
freedom if earlier men had mot 
been ready to sacrifice themselves 
for principles; obligationg to the 
present also, for the press ig as 
much a custodian of national free- 
dom as Parliament. 


While the proprietors dictates 
to suppress news in his extra- 
journalistic interests, should cer- 
tainly be resisted, it should be 
remembered that on certain occa- 
slong a very faithful report of a 
particular incident might be an 
irresponsible act. A recent instance 
ig perhaps worth mentioning. 
When the formation of the Bangla 
Desh Government was formally 
announced in April in Mujibnagar, 
Indian and foreign journalists 
were invited to the function, Their 
reports the next day mentioned 
the exact location of Mujibnagar 
and the West Pakistan army 
promptly bombed the place the 
same afternoon. 


Between the right to report and 
the independence to use it there 
fore there ig a wide gap. The 
individual journalists role as 
sumes importance in this context. 
Should Ыз commitments to the 
commercial ог extra-journalistic 
interests of hig employerg be more 
important than his obligationg to 
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' society? Should he be meticulous- 


ly objective even at the risk of 
betraying secretg to the enemy? It 
is by the manner and degree in 
which these dual compulsions are 
reconciled that the press 1s pro- 
perly to be judged. 


I: is necessary therefore to 
provide the journalist ‘with a safe- 
guard against those pressureg ío 
which he finds himself vulnerable, 
particularly the pressure of his 
employer. The best guarantee 
would be to strengthen the pro- 
fessional element in the press and 
to get up & professional power to 
act аз в counter-balance to the 
immense and growing power of 
financial contro] in the newspaper 


industry. 


The answer to the monopoly 
press is certainly not ‘Govern- 
ment control’ or nationalization of 
newspapers. The government can 
equally restrict the free function- 
ing of the presg to shield itself 
against adverse criticism Аз 
early ag 1966, Prime Minister Mrs 
Gandhi expressed the government's 
sensitivity to criticiams in the 


- press, when addressing the Inter- 


national Press Institute’ Assembly 
in New Delhi on November 15 
that year. She blamed the Indian 
newspapers for spreading student 
unrest throughout the country by 
giving publicity to students agita- 
tion, She posed a question: ‘How 
much liberty should the press 
have in а country like India which 
is engaged in fighting a war on 
poverty, backwardness, supersti- 
tion and ignorance" She was 
however wise enough not to threa- 
ten the. press with punishments 
like nationalization, The govern 
ment was also quick, during the 
height of the crisis in the Congress 
in 1969, when Mrs Gandhi again 
expressed her dissatisfaction with 
the press comments on bank 
nationalization, to repudiate spe- 
culations that it would take over 
the newspapers. 


Nat'onalization of ` the press 
would only replace the industrial 


magnates with government bureau-- 


crats, who have already made a 
mesa of the public sector, Patron- 
age of government advertisements, 
distribution of perquisites and the 
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other familiar forms of corruption 
wouid invariably follow. 


The other sources which often. 


threaten the unrestricted freedom 
of the press are the privileges of 
Parlament and State legislatures. 
There seems to be an irresoluble 
conflict between the freedom of 


the press and the proved privilege 


of the House which exercise abso- 
lute control over publication of 
itg deliberations. Both are guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. The 
Press Commission urged an early 
codification of these privileges of 
Parliament and State legislatures. 
In any case, the restrictions aris- 
ing from this source are applicable 
only to a particular sphere of 
journalism—Parliamentary report- 
ing. 


Bu it is quite obvious that the 
main threat to the free function- 
ing of the press as a whole, is 
neither the government, nor Par- 
liament, but comes from within— 
the owners of the newspapers. 
The ability of Indian journalists to 
forestall a future takeover by the 
government or to assert their 
rights vis-a-vis Parliament will 
depend on their success in purging 


the newspapers of extra-profes- 


gional, industrial interests and in 
emerging as an independent force 
to take place beside a free Parlia- 
ment as a defensive institution of 
a democratic State. 


The solution of the problem 
therefore hag to be found by 
means of direct participation of 
employees, particularly journalists, 
in the management of newspapers. 
It should be seen that the editorial 
policy is determined with the con- 
sent of the journalists. 


In the newspaper world m 
India, the attitude of be)plesumnesae 
born of the view that the man 
who pays the piper has the right 
to call the tune, is so widespread, 
that any demand for journalists 
participation in the management 


.of newspapers, is bound to be: 


pooh-poohed. The final excuse for 
a journalist in our country is the 
claim that he is, after all, simply 
a hired man who must do as he 
is bid. - 

But, in some countries of the 
West, the journalistg have not only 


started asserting their rights, they 
have also been able to exercise 
them. In 1951, the editor of Le 
Monde of France, Beuve-Mery was 
faced with an ultimatum’ from 
two of hig directors and felt com- 
pelled to resign on an issue of 
policy. The entire editorial staff 
of the paper refused to continue 
with the paper unless the ultima- 
tum was withdrawn and he was 
restored to full authority. , They 
not only won,thelr demands, but 
finally succeeded in drawing up an 
agreement which compelled the 
board to agree that in future 28 
per cent of/the share capital of 
the paper should be vested in the 
editorial staff, so that never again 
should one or two major share 
holders be in a position to infringe 
the independence of the editor. 


In а charter of demands, the 
French journalists bave asked for 
& veto power in the choice of the 
publisher, a special professional 
status for journalists which would 
reduce the rights of a publisher to 
alter their articles, and legislation 
to require the publishers to seli 
them 35 per cent of the stock of 
the companies they work in so 
that while participating in the 
profits they can have a yeto right 
on vital decisions affecting the 
papers, — 


Wis a reasonable diversification ' 


of ownership in the newspaper ın- 
dustry, the proprietoral grip on 
the journalist's personal freedom 
can be eliminated to a great 
extent, Only in such a situation 
can a journalists talents come m, 


to full play and his sense of ^ 


responsibility face the challenge 
of the world of events. No longer 
inhibited by  extra-professional 
controls, the journalists view of 
what is interesting or important 
will determine what goes into a 
story and what is omitted. His 
personal ideals, professional stan- 
dards and sense of values will 
determine hig receptivity to cer- 
tain impressions, The restrictions 
imposed by the Constitution and 
the law of libel and defamation 
can be adequate safeguards against 
any danger that such a freedom 
might pose. 
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‘IF we could know first where we 
are, whither we are heading, we 
could better judge what to do and 
how to do it. 


Synchronous with the declaration 
of the  mid-term election last 
January, was another declaration. 
Declaration of a war. A total war. 
By the Press—against Mrs, Gandhi. 
The Myths and Realities were in- 
vented. The ‘learned’ Special 
Corr ndents drove their limou- 
sines far and wide in the country. 
Made ominous forecasts. Delive- 
red pompous pontifications. The 
tirade was on. 


Then came the election results. 
Had these gentlemen of the press 
remembered Eliot's view of life's 
ending, they would not have dated 
this mistake. But they did. And 
their campaign ended; with a 
whimper. Indira Gandhrs party 
was in with an inconceivable 
majority. 


In the mad rush that began in 
the press later, for self introspec- 
tion, diagnosis of what had gone 
wrong, where etc. etc., is reflected 
the agony of the Indian Press: an 
Estate that is lost; at least for 
the time being. 


i Why all this confusion? Where 
ts Our press really? Hag it found 
its grooves? Has it cemented its 
base? Has it a readership at all? 
These are the crucial questions 
the observers of the press in thig 
country have to answer. And 
they find it a very painful task. 


Is there a press in India? 


Y. V. L. Rao! studied two vill- 
ages іп Mysore: 'Kothuru', having 
a population of 2992 and Pathurw’ 


~N 


I. 'Commumeaton and Development’, 
Y.V.L. Rao. 


having a population of 2017. In 
Kothuru, 28 copies of newspapers 
were available for 2992 people and 
In Pathuru 5 copies for 2617 peo- 
ple. That is one copy for 107 
people in Kothuru and one copy 
for 523 people in Pathuru. One 
must not forget that there are 
only some 450,000 copies available 
in all for non-urban readers of 
India’s nearly 2500 small towns 
and 5,67,000 villages in which live 
360 million people. 


D. N. Majumdar? gives a very 
interesting account of the resist- 
ance in the village to the acquisi- 
tion of ‘useless information’. 
‘Newspapers are not popular 
among the villages and even if 
they are supplied to them free of 
cost, they would not benefit them. 
One reason for this unpopularity 
of newspapers ig the illiteracy of 
the villagers. If one reads out the 
news to them, they listen, but that 
only for a shartwhile; there is so 
much work to be done that they 
cannot afford to waste their pre- 
cious time in such ‘trash’ (во it 
appears to them). One of the in- 
vestigatorg of the Department of 
Anthropology used to read out the 
papers to them sometimes, The 
first day there were many people 
sitting around him, then as days 
passed by, their interest ebbed, and 
the investigator had to give up 
reading the papers to them’—+so 
goes Majum 5 account. У 


But alas! These hard facts dug 
out by concerned researcherg have 
hardly made any impact on the 
Press Lords of this country. They 
are still living С. К. Chestorton's 
quip: ‘Modern newspaper is a 
wonderful means of communica- 
tion through which our civilisation 


2. “Urban future of Indra’ edited by Roy 


Turner. : 


Year Dailles * Weeklies 
1959 465 1741 
1964 560 2311 
1969 702 2973 


*induding tri and bi-weeklics. 

everyday proclaimg that it has 
nothing to say'. And there is the 
Presg Registrarg Report projecting 
a ‘rosy’ picture of increasing cir- 
culation every year. 


But the tragedy is that these 
figureg represent hollow numbers. 


In 1952, there were 330 dailies 
with a circulation of 2.5 million. 
By the end of 1969 their number 
had risen to 650 (excluding tri and 
bi-weeklies) and their circulation 
to about 7.7 million—an apparent- 
ly impressive increase of 96 per 
cent in number and 200 per cent 
in circulation. But these increases 
loge much of the impact in the 
presence of 165 million literates in 
the country to whose ranks 9 mil- 
lion more are being added every 
year. 


Tose were 10,281 publications in 
India in 1969 as against 6096 publi- 
cations in 1959 and in this decade 
total circulation rose to 28.9 mil- 
lion from 169 millon, Le, an 
addition of 1 million copies every 
year against an increase of 14 mil- 
lion people 'and 9 million literates 
every year. In 1971, the popula- 
tion is 547 million and the literate 
population ig 165 million. Accord- 
ing to the Planning Commission, 
the population ig likely to. go up 
to 666 million in 1978-79 and 690 
million in 1980-81. Even the num- 
ber of literateg which was only 61 
million in 1951 and 165 million in 
1971 should be well over 350 mil- 
lion in 1980. 


lf we continue to add only one 
milion coples every year, then 
over all circulation would be 
around 36 million, Even if we do 
some miraculous progress in the 
press and add two million copies 
each year, our circulation figure 
would not reach a 50 million mark 


з. ‘Press in India’ 1961, 1970. 


Others 


3910 6096 1,69,01,000 
5290 8161 2,42,13,000 
6606 10281 2,69,64,000 


—against 350 million would-be 
literates. 


If we look at these puzzling 
figures, we can understand what 
kind of a 'stillborn, ungrowing 
child we are talking about’. 

Even as it is now, the newspapers 
have remained only newspapers— 
a few pages of print avallable for 
a few paise—and not a 'Press—a 
movement which can have an 
impact on the people, mould their 
opinion, guide them, etc. 


Wat makes the Indian Press so 
isolated? Its  affliction is not 
external It is a structural disease, 
woven tightly into the system. One 
big malady the Indian Press suf- 
ferg from is its pretentions to effect 
public opinion, Realistically speak- 
ing, it hag none. In almost all the 
cases it hag proved it. Its towers 
are built high and away from the 
minds of the masses. Its brainy 
aloofness makes it infradig in 
reporting masses back to them, A 
small analysis of what our press 
covers and to whom it caters is 
enough to prove this point. In the 
AUF report service, 1902, Raven- 
hold observed that in a twelve 
page Delhi daily 46 out of 93 total 
stories were about ministers, gov- 
ernment releases and Parliament. 


Mrs, Indira Gandhi, when she 
was Information and Broadcasting 
minister commented on the limited 
gpace given by the press for 
economic and social development. 
A quick check by the Press 
Institute of India proved her 
point No more than five per 
cent of the space wag given to 
these topics either as news, 
editorials, features or letters to the 
editor, Another contents analysis 
of 8 top English and language 
dailies revealed that they devote 


4. “The Prem and the Community’, Prem 
Institute of Indis. 


only eight per cent of the total 
news space to developmental 
news. The space devoted ranged 
from a toterable 1477 per cent in 
the Hindu to a miserable 2.15 per 
cent in the Indian Express. 


The arrogance of their elitism 
may make these press lords feel 
that reporting of the developmen- 
tal news is an uninteresting job. 
But have they cared to carry out 
their obligation towards reporting 
socia] change? Never. А study 
made by the РП on the coverage 
of social change in four English 
апа some language newspapers 
revealed that this vast area of 
activity comprised agriculture, 
co-operatives, urban development, 
housing, 
social welfare is regarded by our 
newspapers as meriting roughly an 
entry а day and between 6 to ll 
inches of space. This is another 
underdeveloped area of the Indian 
press. What little they do in this 
subject in made up of government 
handouts or reports of parliamen- 
tary proceedings or speeches— 
which means that barring edito- 
rials the newspapers do very 
little on their own to report social 
change. In the words of H. Y. 
Sharada Prasad, It means that 
what Pandit Nehru used to call 
the wonderful adventure of build- 
ing up a new India excites the 
Indian press very little’. 


There ig another reason for this 
apathy. Who has to undertake 
this task? The district newspapers 
can ill-afford it, because it invol- 
ves travelling, which .in turn 
means money. The big newspapers 
have the money but the person- 
nel manning it, is composed of 
the urban middle clasg which is of 
a different breed. 


Then, let us have a look at the 
concentration of newspapers in 
the cities. Of the 702 dailies, 584 
dailies are published from cities 
having а population of 1 lakh and 
above. It is not merely that con- 
centration or the centres of pub- 
lication are in the cities—but also 
their circulation, Ninety per cent 
of the sales of our daily news- 


4. ‘The Press and the Community’, Press 
Institute of India. 


health, education and. 


papers are г cted to about 10 
per cent of the total population 
who live in the citles—large or 
small. | 

Jt ig only natural that the Eng- 
lish language newspapers will 
have their circulation in the cities, 
But amazingly and unfortunately 


the same is true of the Indian · 


language (except 


Malayalam), 

Out of 2508 total publications in 
Hindi, 1623 are published from 
cities having a population of above 
1 lakh. The Hindi-speaking popu- 
lation according to the 1961 census 
was 13,24,95,500. The average lite- 
racy of the Hindi-gpeaking area is 
22 per cent. 
Hindi dailies ig 11,75,000, Le. 40 
copies per 1000 MHindispeaking 
literates and 7 copies per 1000 
Hindi-speaking people.® 


Or take the cage of the Marathi 
publications, Out of a total num- 
ber of 622 publications, 431 are 
published from citieg (ie. about 68 
per cent). Eighteen copleg per 
1000 Marathispeaking people is 
certainly not a good record for the 
most industrialised State of India. 


newspapers 


.(Marathi-speaking population ac- 


cording to the 1861 census was 
3,32,88,771 and the circulation of 
60 Marathi dailies was 7,29,000 
(1969). 


Au these facts draw ug to one 
question, Doeg the Indian press 
have any hold on the pulse of the 
people? A press which ig incapable 
of involving the people is not 


worth its name, "That precisely is, 


the Indian press today. Its reader- 


_ghip is urban-based, Rural reader- 


ship ig totally isolated. Its cover- 
age of news is on conservative 
lines, its pages have religiously 
boycotted developmental news, it 
is totally oblivious of surround- 
ings; for it the news is still ‘man 
bites dog’; the criteria are borrow- 
ed from the Western press; the too 
much repeated archaic objectivity 
continues as itg beacon light. It 
doesn’t want to realise that as an 


organ of a developing society, it ` 


hag the scope of being a tool of 
development itself. It is happy 
otherwise—in the self-built ivory 


6. ‘India 19°70’. 


The circulation of 
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towers of pious platitudes, untir- 
ing concern for press freedom, 


H. anybody in the press 
honestly questioned whether press 
freedom has any meaning for the 


'"man-in-the-streét whom they 


suppose they are writing for? If 
tomorrow presa freedom goes in 
this country, the common villager 
їп India has nothing to bother 
about. The freedom which was of 
no consequence to him is not his 
concern. The words of freedom 
of thought and free consciousness 
sound too hollow and distant and 
the luxury of caring for them 1s 
something which he cannot айога. 


Even among the people to whom 
it caters, the press delimits its 
circle to only a selected few. The 
ordinary educated common man in 
the citles cannot understand the 
lofty language which the press 
speaks, It only requires the ‘elite 
few’ to do that and this is precisely 
the class with which the Indian 
press is content, 

The term ‘monopoly’ is aired too 
often to need any explanation. Let 
us listen to the people who did a 
lot of spadework on this subject: 
"The term “monopoly” is used 
here to signify sales of one parti- 
cular newspaper in a preponderat- 
ing majority of the total saleg of 
all papers and to the practical 
exclusion of other papers’ said the 


Press Commission? and went on 
to deal with the regular defence 


_put up by the big press (of edito- 


e 


ria] freedom): ‘Tn multiple units 
of the same paper, the editorial 
policy is generally identical А 
considerable degree of latitude 
has, -we found, been permitted to 
the editors of individual units be- 
longing to groups, chains and com- 
bines, and often the greatest uni- 
formity was in matters of personal 
or business Interest to the owners. 
We have, however, been concerned 
not merely with present practice 
but also with future potentialities 
for the regimentation of opinion...’ 
Economic power’, the Mahalanobis 
Committee Report on the Concent- 
ration of Economic Power, said, ‘is 
also exercised through control 
over the mass media of communi- 
ecation...One must take into ac- 
count the link between industry 
and newspapers which exists in 
our country to a much larger er- 
tent than ig found in any of the 
Other democratic countries of the 
world,’ 


"Tus 1s very significant. Let us 
see how our press behaved when 
the particular business interests to 
which they wave their flags has 
come {о be threatened. When 
bank  nationalisation caine, the 
voice of the big press wag unifor- 
mally hoarse and hostile. Each 
constituent of the big press had, 








Other Business Total . Combined 
Name of the Company Interests of the Publications circulation 
owners (Dailies) ^ controlled 
1. Express Newspapers ^ Tea, Chemicals, Invest- 14 10,17,354 
ments, Automobiles, 
| Cement, Sugar. 
2. Hindustan Times and Jute, Tee, Textiles, Syn- 7 2,60,758 
Allied Publications thetic fibre, Automo- 
biles, Sugar, Aluminium, 
| ‚ and Consumer articles. 
3. Bennet Colemann Cement, Coal, Mining, 8 4,70,157 
& Co. . Paper & Investments. 
4. The Statesman Lid. 1,69,156 


Investments, Steel, 2 


Hea Engineering, 
Textil es, Coal, Mining, 
Paper & Chemicals. 


Monopoly Enquiring Commission’s Report and Pres in India, 1969. 


7. Press Commission's Report 1954. 


then apparently, its own interest 
in a particular bank. Tatas of the 
Statesman with the Central Bank 
of India, Dalmia-Jains of the Times 
of India with the Allahabad Bank, 
Birlas of the Hindustan Times 
with the United Commercial Bank. 
The Goenkas being the owners of 
a feet of 52 companies were to 
be the most affected by bank 
nationalisation. So, the Indian 
Express promptly led the vehe- 
ment ‘jehad’ that went on. The 
above table gives an idea of 
what interests these newspaper 
owners represent.8 


І. is too naive to beheve that 
their journalisüc ethics prevents 
them from being subjective, when 
these interests represented by 
{hem are threatened This fact 
was more than proved, when the 
PTI, controlled by these very 
interests, refrained from report- 
ing the CBl-enquiry on the Sabu 
Jains. 


The fly in the soup is glaringly 
evident when the big press tries 
to hit out at tbe government in 
the Press Finance Corporation 
issue, It knows, in the present set 
up, the medium and small news- 
papers, are at its mercy. Whenever 
ıt wants them to be extinct, with 
a flick of the fingers, it can do so. 
The Indian Express group entered 
the market of the Kannada Press 
with a bang through Kannada 
Prabha The fierce sales techni- 
ques, the ruthless cornering of the 
market and the reckless campaign 
they launched for that made at 
least one newspaper in Kannada— 
Tainadu, which had a service re- 
cord of many decades, fold up. If 
it wants, the big press can repeat 
this performance anywhere, The 
Press Finance Corporation being 
an insurance for the small and 
medium newspapers, against eco- 
nomic strangulation, the big press 
would surely oppose it tooth and 
nail. 


Over and above all this, the 
ominous portents suspected by the 
Press Commission are coming 


8. Monopoly Inquiry Commustion’s Report 
and Press in India, 1969. 


9. Speech by C.N. Chittaranjan 


dangerously nearer. The monopoly 
of ideas and concentration of 
thought in the big press is becom- 
ing too suffocating to allow any 
breathing air left, The metropoli- 
tan dailies belonging to common 
ownership units enjoyed 80.8 per 
cent of the total circulation of the 
metropolitan dally press during 
1968 as well ag 1968.19 As we dis- 
cussed earlier, the whole reader- 
ship of the.Indian press stays in 
the cities, especially the metropo- 
litan cities. The intellectual class 
which forms the hard core of the 
opinion-leadership is, in this way, 
held captive by the big press, as it 
does not provide an all-sided frank 
discussion on the issues concern- 
ing society. 


As S. Natarajan observed, ‘one 
of the weaknesses of Indian jour- 
nalism ig the failure to develop 
free-lance Journalism. That there 
ig scope can be seen from a peru- 
sal of the press and the new 
ground which ig being broken by 
several writers. Most of . these, 
however, are written by the mem- 
bers of the staff or by persons con- 
nected with the staff’ 


ill, Frank Moraes tries to make 
us believe that "The fact is that 
{һеге is fierce competition among 
the so-called monopoly dailies’.4 
One knows this too well. But the 
danger to which one must be 
aware is what these dailies as a 
class represent—and, tbe regimen- 
tation of thought that they are 
trying to thrust into the social and 
political milieu of this country. 
This; the monopoly of ideas and 
thought-content, is to be dreaded 
more now than anv other shade 
of monopoly 


The ways to umprove the quality 
and status of the Indian press are 
blocked by the press itself That 
cherished freedom of expression is 
imprisoned by none other than 
the press. Freedom divorced from 
reality is self-destructive. The 
Indian  press—the lost estate— 
needs a thorough over-hauling and 
a deep soul-searching 


IO. Press m India, 1970. 
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| Freeing the free 


AFTER* years of conniving with 

, , the big business baron to help 

| him capture the Indian press, Ше 

= government ig also going to take 
a bite at the cherry. It hag put 

- | | forward proposalg for ending the 
- ой control of leading newspapers by 

the top industrial and commercial 

houses, This is very welcome. 

Whether these owners prostitute 

this part of their property or not, 

using it to serve their other inter- 

ests, they damage its most price- 

less virtue: its credibility with the 

reader. But the . government 

would be doing exactly the same 

if its proposals: went through un- 

| amended. This would be progress 
Áo from the frying pan to the fire. To 
` whom will the presa turn for pro- 


*Reprinted from the ‘Economic and Political 
Weekly’ September 25, 1971. 


tection if the government develops 
the same inclination which is sus- 
pected in the present keepers of 
the Press? 


If thig fate actually befalls the 
press, the responsibility will 
mostly lie upon those who have 
most vehemently opposed the pre- 
sent proposals. Towards a reform 
which in its essentials was long 
overdue, they have adopted an 
attitude which ig wholly negative. 
Thig hag had two consequences 
already: support for the proposals 
comes only from those people now 
who would make them even stiffer 
and in the process make them 
even less practicable in cer- 
tain respects than they are 
already; and the choice has been 
reduced to only two alternatives, 
either the press as-it ig or the pro- 


posalg ag they are. The situation 


ig tailor-made for the proposals, , 


which means the government can 
happily begin to carve a niche 
for itself in the board rooms of all 
the more influential newspapers. 


If these proposals or something 
more drastic is finally adopted by 
the country, it will not be because 
' slogans make policies and sense 
does not, but because no sensible 
man can look upon press owner- 
ship аз it is and honestly say that 
nothing needs to be done about it. 
Therefore, if the only scheme in 
the fleld for doing anything 18 the 
one sponsored by government, 
then thig is what will carry the 
day. That is what makes it tragic 
that those who ought to know 
better are either silent or noisily 
resolute not to see the facts. There 
are a number of operational and 
even conceptual drawbacks in the 
government's scheme. But then 
someone should bring forward a 
better set, not turn an angry back 
upon the effort altogether and 
stump into & future which may 
well be worse. 


The present is bad enough. 1 
do not wish to overload the argu- 
ment with statistics. The salient 
ones will do; they clearly flag the 
present and foreseable dangers. 
Ten leading common 

units, that is each owning more 
than one newspaper, controlled 
482 per cent of the daily circula- 
tion in 1967 against 393 per cent 
in 1960.1 Daily newspapers owned 
by all the (85) common ownership 
units (not to use the slightly 
pejorative word, ‘chains’) together 
accounted for only 21 per cent of 
the number of newspapers but 
over 74 per cent of the daily cir- 
culation. Since 1963 their share 
had risen by over 34 per cent. 


Ninety-five per cent of the cir- 
culation of the daily newspapers 
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in the four metropolitan cities 
was accounted for by the common 
ownership units in 1967. Among 
them the unitg which had most of 
this circulation—the exceptions 
are few but some among them are 
very honourable ones—were 
owned by people or corporations 
whoge primary occupation and 
interest were not newspaper pub- 
lication but some other industry, 
and most of them in turn, 80 per 
cent on a rough computation, were 
what the Monopolies Commission 
classifies ag the top business 
houses. 


Orne: figures show who controls 
the commanding heights over here. 
Because of the larger number of 
pages which the bigger newspapers 
can afford and the smaller cannot, 
their share of the total newsprint 
allocation and specially of the im- 
ported variety is twice ag high as 
their share of the circulation. 
Their share of the advertisement 
revenue ig higher still, and not 
only because with higher circula- 
tion they can charge higher rates 
but also because a much higher 
proportion of their space is taken 
up with advertisements 


In fact, newspapers, with safe 
circulation leads, occasionally cut 
back on the .number of coples 
printed (unless they can find 
printing paper outside the quotas 
allotted by the government under 
the rationed distribution of news- 
print, which ig scarce) to bring 
out extra large ‘supplement’ issues 
which are a favourite money 
earner: the ratio of advertisement 
space is even higher in them than 
in the normal daily issue which 
itself is above 50 per cent in 9 of 
the top 16 dailies and above 60 per 
cent in five. ‘That means that 
while facilities are demanded, 
especially foreign exchange for the 
import of newsprint, in the name 
of freedom of the press and the 
value of mass communication, a 
disproportionate amount thereof is 
spent upon increasing revenues, 
some of which would otherwise go 
at least to those among the medium 
newspapers which circulate where 
the new agricultural consumer is. 


I doubt that the self-interest of 
the advertiser sufficiently operates 


as a corrective to this because the 
highest advertisement revenues 
stand to the credit of those news- 
papers mostly which are owned 
by the top industrial houses, that 
is owned by those who are also by 
far the biggest purchasers of ad- 
vertisement space in the press. 
Add to this the fact that many of 
those who are industrialists plus 
advertiserg plus newspaper owners 
-have also increasingly begun to 
own or have an interest in adver- 
tising agencies and you have a 
beautiful example of the circular 
motion of money: from the indus- 
trialist to the advertising agency 
to the newspaper to the newspaper 
owner, that is the industrialist. 


Up to a point, concentration of 
resources and circulation in the 
hands of a few newspapers ig justi- 
fied by the resulting improvement 
in both the technical and, what 
one may call, social quahty of the 
press But beyond that point it 
is not. To begin with, the battle 
is always between those with 
financial resources and those with 
only journalistic quality and 
values to help them; this ig always 
an unequal battle in favour of the 
former because if the resources 
are weak, the time for mortality 
comes much -faster than fame 
where the clientele is so vastly 
spread out. 


Only in the next phase is the 
battle between comparable re- 
sources, Then, if the point of 
view does not distinguish one 
paper from another, as increas- 
ingly in India when the owner- 
ship of competing newspapers is in 
in the hands of the same sort of 
‘people, the competition is only in 
entertainment value, the cheapest 
formg of sensationalism and popu- 
lar appeal which have become the 
bane of the mass circulation press 
in other countries. This hag not 
happened in India yet beause that 
point has not been reached in the 
circulation war, Once it is, it will. 
In the meantime, and because of 
Indian conditions, concentration is 
attacking quality on three other 
fronts. 


Fist Hke the industrial houses 
which increasingly own it, the 
press ig becoming more and more 
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city orlented, more and more dis- 
tant from its primary function, 
which is to be the voice and con- 
sclence of the whole community, 
not only of (hopefully) the urban 
middle class readership and the 
urban rich ownership. Nearly 
half of al] the newspapers are 
published in the 12 biggest cities, 
and 12 of the 16 which have circu- 
lations of more than 1,00,000 are 
published from the four metro- 
polises. Our press ag a national 
social institution would be much 
stronger on the whole, if, even at 
the expense of the technical qua- 
lity now provided -by the top 
newspapers, we had a hundred 
newspapers spread all over the 
country, each with a circulation 


of, say, a hundred thousand copies, ' 


than if all the ten million circula- 
tion were shared only by ten 
newspapers, all of them of excel- 
lent technical quality and all of 
them concentrated in the four 
metropolitan cities. 


. These figures, of course, are a 
breakdown of a total daily circu- 
lation which is only a fraction of 
what it should be; but the argu- 
ment would apply more, not less, 
if the base flgure were ten times 
larger and could be spread over 
a thousand viable newspapers in- 
stead of only over fifty affluent 
ones in half а dozen cities, all of 
them owned—as is nearly the case 
already—by business magnates 
who are- wholly innocent of the 
qualities which make the true 
publisher, the man for whom the 
newspaper he owns is hig main 
interest and not a decoy for his 
other interests. 
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"du second front on which qua- 


lity is losing to concentration—I. 


mean the quality of the presg ав 
a social institution, not. as a show 
piece of good printing—is where 
the government ав the political 
manipulator meets the industrial 
tycoon ag the amateur politician. 
That is where the nexus between 
the press and the leaders of busi- 
ness, and between them and the 
politician works to perfection. Our 
system is tailor-made for a parti- 
cularly unhealthy kind of circular 
causation. The press is free to 
criticise, the government is sengi- 


tive to criticism, the press baron 
is sensitive to the government's 
industrial policy, in which free 
enterprise and regulation are two 


: phases of the same game, 


I: the government's only aim in 
bringing forward these proposals 
had been to gain control of the 
press for its own purposes, then I 
would have simply described them 
as redundant, Government can 
gain this control—and this ig the 
worst aspect of the present pat- 
tern of press ownership in India, 
so: glaringly contrary to its inde- 
pendence that one ig surprised to 
see it being defended in the name 
of the freedom of the press—more 
easily by playing the industrialist 
owners of the press either with 
favourg or with the fear of its 
enormoug and flexible regulatory 
powers. The scope for both tactics 
is inexhaustible, Fortunately, so 
far it hag been used mostly for 
raising funds for the Congress, 
and from this point of view it is 
just as well that government 
thinks newspaper policies do not 
matter. Proprietors think they 
do, and so we find that while 
newspapers criticlke the govern- 
ment very freely, their owners 
are rarely touched with the rod of 
editorial admonishmeht on. the 
only kind of issues which matter 
to them, 


In -answer to this I have lately 
heard an argument of dazzling 
cynicism—that the smaller news- 
papers bend the knee to the poli- 
ticlan more shamelessly and more 
regularly than the newspapers 
owned by the big business mag- 
nates. But this is bound to happen 
with things as they are, and will 
happen even more as time passes 
unless it passes well for the small 
newspaper. If newspaper revenues, 
flow in the closed circuit describ-. 
ed above, then all those who are 
outside it are bound to run into 
extreme deprivation and either 
face extinction or survive by 
grovelling before anyone who will 
give them sustenance.  ' 


The smaller press ig no better 
endowed with men of courage than 
the big presg is, and being with- 
out an assured future, such 
courage as it has runs out rather 


quicker, Perhaps, it would not if 
the bigger newspaperg set a better 
example than they do of being 
fearless of pressure from any quar- 
ter, including the owner. But 
even then опе can think of more 
tenacious fights by.some medium 
newspapers than by those at the 
very top, One of them buckled 
їп very quickly under pressure 
applied by the local governor, 
another made a rather quick 
change of policy after the last 
election; the editor of a third took 
shelter with the government 
when the proprietor showed his 
displeasure. 


. I cannot imagine that fear of 
the proprietor had nothing to do 
with the rather startling fact that 
when the 'free enterprise business 
magnates owning & leading news- 
paper, acting in a fit of frustration 
and personal venom, threw out of 
the window an.eminent arrange- 
ment for ensuring editorial free- 


' dom against - the owners’ dis- 


pleasure, not a single major news- 
paper in the country found the 
topic to be worthy of notice; it 
was the world’s press which re- 
acted, not the Indian, 


ч» critica of the Indian press 
sometimes describe it as a mono- 
poly press They are factually 
wrong, and they make а tactical 
blunder in using this term, There 
is free enough competition bet- 
ween many of the rival groups of 
newspapers; they do not gang up 
against a newcomer any more 
than against each other; control 
over resources ig not acquired by 
them by means more corrupt than 
are customary with their com 
patriots in other industries, such 
as fudging accounts It is true 
that since everything turns on 
sales flgureg (circulation) and it is 
impossible for audit to check 
actual circulation, the  fudging 
expert is at а special advantage in 
this industry. But, all newspapers 
are at an equa] advantage in this, 
whoever may own them and re- 
gürdless of whether they are inde- 
pendent or ‘chained’, Hence it ig a 


factual error to say that the press 


ig already а monopoly. 


The tactica] error ig that such a 
charge immediately attracts the 


s, 
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reply that if thig is the suspicion, 
government should flrst establish 
the facts and, if they warrant the 
next step, apply the Restrictive 
Practices Act instead of launching 
on the elaborate adventure of.the 
contemplated legislation. The 
known facta do not suggest that 


. remedy lies in the RP. Act. Pure- 


ly at the level of industrial prac- 
tices, you will only discover that 
the race ig being won by those 


‘who have the resources to offer 


quality on the requisite scale and 
stamina to outlast the financial 
losses. The word monopoly is a 
red herring; it is best avolded, 


But, that does not mean that 
the situation is best allowed to rip 
along the line of ite logic. If it is, 
we will travel even faster than in 
the past few years towards a still 
greater concentration of circu- 
lation in the hands of a still 
smaller number of newspaper 
owners, and a still higher concen- 
tration of industrial and commer- 
cial power among them. Remedy 
will then be far more 
resisted; and to be successful it 


will have to be far more drastic. 


India’s own experience ag well as 
that of other countries suggests 
that we will then have a situation 
which ig truly monopolistic. Bet- 
ween 1963 when concentration of 
ownership was already serious 


` enough, and 1968, the number of 


new newspapers and journals 
rose three timeg faster than the 
circulation. But most of those 
which had survived by the end 
of 1970 were the new -members 


-of common ownership families, 


the share of circulation of the in- 
dustrially owned among them was 
higher than of those owned by 
professional publishers. The dyn- 
amies of concentration is therefore 
flawless, and it will gather further 
momentum as, with improvements 


~ in printing technology, plants are 


replaced and agglomerated finance 
acquires still greater advantage. 


"Es British press has left 
tnteresting footprints for us on the 
road to extinction followed -by fine 
newspapers which, for all their 
professional excellence, could not 
keep up with the demands af 
finance and scale, Through the 


elimination of rivals, including 
some which died proclaiming cir- 
culationg of several hundred thou- 
sand each, three leading common 
ownership unitg raised their share 
of the daily week-day circulation 
from 45 per cent in 1949 to 60 per 
cent in 1961 and of the Sunday 


circulation from 61 per cent in- 


1949 to 84 per cent in 1961. Any- 
thing these figures leave to the: 


-{magination was fully spelt out by 


the London Times in its evidence 
before the second British Press 
Commission in 1962. In a moment 
of premonition about its own 
demise ag an independent. paper in 
1967, the Times said "To crystallise 
the matter at its extreme, if one 
man came to own all.the news- 
papers in the United Kingdom 
and conditions were such that no 
one could successfully establish а 
rival newspaper, then the nation 
would be in danger.’ 


Anticipating by a decade an 
argument lately heard in India, 
that conditions of concentration in 


reference to the Times testimony 
Tt is possible to take the sanguine 
view that such results would never 
arise. It is not, however, prudent 
to wait till they do arise before 
taking any action. The conclusion 
which we have reached, although 
with some reluctance, is that the 
potential dangers of deliberately 
continued concentration of owmer- 
ghip cannot be digmiseed and that 
some meang should be sought to 
protect the order against them.’ - 
Well may the Commission have 
uttered this warning: since the 
previous Press Commission had 
reported twelve years earlier, one 
national dajly, four national Sun- 
day papers, one provincial Sunday 
paper, one London evening paper, 
12 provincial daily papers, 33-pro- 


` vincial weeklies and 40 national 


magazines had disappeared. т 


Across the Atlantic the position 
ig worse. In tbe year of the latest 
available figures, 1968, there was 
no local competition between dally 
newspapers in 97 per cent of the 
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country’s 1500 cities. Fifty years 
ago the figure wag 57 per cent. 
There were only 45 competing 
daily newspapers in 1968 against 
288 in 1930, 159 chains and groupe 


much faster 
did in the USA. and it will be 
отет the brink: not too far hence 
unless something is done about 
it now. i 


It mattera very little to the 
reader whether his choice is whit- 
tled down by take-overs and mer- 
gers, ag in Britain and the USA, 
or by the environment being what 
the Times feared it would become 
in Britain and as it has very nearly 
become in India, that ‘no one сап 
successfully establish a rival news- 
paper’. In that statement lies 
both the justification and inade- 
quacy of the present proposals of 
the government, 


Classifying rather broadly, the 


state of the. press places six tasks 
before public authority: 


1. to de-link ownership of news- . 
papers from corporations 
whose primary financial stake 
and professional interest are 
not publishing newspapers 
but other areag of business 
and commerce. 


to diffuse the ownership of 
newspapers which are of a 
size above a certain ceiling, 
howsoever they may be own- 
ed, so that their share-holding 
ig more widebased, 


3. to reduce the concentration 
of ownership of circulation 
by ensuring that more of the 
new circulation at least, and 
if possible the present circu- 
lation also, ig shared by a 
larger number of newspapers. 


to promote dispersal of the 
centres of newspaper publi- 


2. 


4. 


cation throughout the country, 
so that the contact between 
the Press and the community 
is more varied and extensive. 


5. to make the employees of 
newspapers closer partnerg 
running them. 

6. to ensure the independence 
of the editor against day to 


day interference by the pro-' 


prietor, which in Indian con- 
ditions із a task of ag high a 
priority as any listed above. 


The government’s proposals ad- 
dress themselves to the first two 
and the fifth objectives, and not 
at all to the third, fourth and sixth. 
For this reason one must call them 
very inadequate. Even in tackling 
what it aimg to, the bill makes 
provisions which are complicated 
and cumbersome, open to misuse 
and evasion, and not all their 
drawbacks in these respects are 
capable of remedy within the pre- 
sent scheme. Remedy for them 
lies in an entirely new .strategy. 


The bill would effectively limit 
the aggregate participation of all 
corporation flnance in the equity 
of a newspaper to a maximum of 
20 per cent, that of interconnected 
corporations to 10 per cent and of 
а single corporation to flve per 
cent. This ig excellent. But there 
are several defects and, ad reme- 
dies are suggested, the faultg of 
the present strategy will become 
more clear. 


First, the bill applieg not only 
to mainly non-publishing corporea- 
tions owning newspapers. That it 
should; but it equally applies to 
mainly publishing corporations, 
and the wisdom of that ig open to 
question. After providing against 
the former pretending to be the 
latter, corporations whose business 
and interests are devoted entirely 
to newspaper publishing and allied 
activities should either be exemp- 
ted or brought in only when they 
cross а much higher than the pre- 
scribed ceiling, Since the purpose 


' of the entire bill, and of this pro- 


vision in particular, ig to cut the 
nexus between the leading news- 
papers and centres of industrial 


and commercial power, a distinc- 
tion should be made between 
newspapers which are afflicted by 
the nexus and those which are 
not. i ; 


Second there are no convincing 
safeguards against the shares re- 
quired to be off-loaded by the 
corporate sector being picked up 
by it under different disguises. 
Newspaper employees themselves 
may be used for this purpose; being 
employees of a company in which 
the largest block of shares would 
still be held by the corporate 


sector, they would not be ag far 


beyond manipulation by the real 
purchaser ag one would want, Em- 
ployees of other companies of the 
corporations may also prove to be 
handy. Or, the apparent purchaser 
may be only the Trojan horse of 
other interests whose entry into 
newspapers claiming to be free and 
independent ig best avoided. For 
example, political parties or em- 
Dloyees of  uniong which аге 
affiliated to parties. 


Means should be found for en- 


visions may be worth considering: 
each purchaser should be required 
to satisfy designated authority 
that the- purchase money ig his 
own, and monetary assistance 
be provided for those who are 
considered worth encouraging. 
One way may be to enable whole 
categories of staff, or even sub- 
categories, to buy shares against a 
cut in salary or provident fund, 
the shareg being held until the 
money ig paid, by the public 
trustee (or trustees, if representing 
different categories) who should in 
such cases, be represented by 
nominees of the concerned staff. 


Thirdly, it is very likely that all 
the shares will not be diffused in 
this way, and a substantial portion 
will go into the handg of the pub- 
lic trustee, a government nominee. 
This is a dangerous possibility 
and must be neutraliged at once— 
for example, by laying down that 
the public trustee shall not parti- 
cipate іп any discussion or voting 
on matterg of editorial policy, un- 


less by the methods suggested 


. earlier, the need for appointing а 


public trustee is eliminated alto- 
gether, Alternatively only people 
of eminence in public life and 
independent of the Government as 
well ag commercial and industrial 
complexes, people of the kind 
suggested as trustees for a larger 
purpose in а later paragraph, 
should be appointed as trutees for 
this limited purpose as well 


Under Section 424H, tbe bill 
does a much better job of keeping 
the officialdom of non-publishing 
corporationg out of the newspaper 
business, This is a swift and un- 
ambiguous provision. The way 
companies function ig often deter- 
mined much more by the nature 
of the management than by the 
nature of the shareholding com- 
munity; hence the importance of 
this provision. But it needs to be 
extended. At present it only 
debars directors, managing direc- 
tors and managers of non- 
publishing companies from hold- 
ing such positions in а news- 
paper company; it should also 
debar other employees of the 
former, Similarly, such officials 
of one publishing company should 
also be debarred from holding 
such positiong in another publish- 
ing company, to reduce chances of: 
(a), inter-locking of publishing 
companles, which can also lead to 
unwelcome concentrations of cir- 
culation and (b) an existing news- 
paper publishing company escaping 
the Act by breaking itself up 
nominally into companies of a size 
which ig below the threshold of 
the Act. | 


As in respect of its main pur- 
pose, in respect of one of the 
lesser  ones—workers participa 
tion in management—the bill picks 
up a good idea and then twists it 
into an impractical shape, making 
one wonder whether it is intended 
that the scheme should not get off 
the ground. Ag an industrial plant 
or ag a Management problem, a 
newspaper factory is по different 
from another, It is only as a mem 
ber of the press that it has a dis 
tinct place in a democratic society., 
Therefore, it ig only in its journa- 
listic aspect that the newspaper 
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industry qualifles for special treat- 
ment, not as an industrial plant. 
Why, then, should an accountant 
or mechanic or lorry driver in a 
newspaper be treated differently 
‘from those: in a steel mill for 
giving them representation on the 
board of directors? Their claim 
for it is no less than, but also not 
more than, that of comparable 
employees in other industries, and 
should progress, as it should, 
alongside theirs. 


` n the meantime, there сап be a 


case, and a good one it is, for 


bringing journalist members of 
the staff into association with the 
management of the newspaper—as 
a newspaper,. not ag an industrial 
.plant, Therefore, a double distinc- 
tion hag to be kept in view: 
between the journalist and non- 
journalist members of the staff, and 
between the» journalistic and non- 
journalistic functiong of a news 
paper establishment. 


The bill not only ignores both 
these distinctiong but gives to the 
staff half the seats on the 

of directorg without their acquir- 
ing any shareholding, This is a 
novel proposition, to say the least. 
If half the directors of a company 


` have no financial stake in it be- 


_yond that of their Jobs—which is 
not to be underestimated of course 
—then all kinds of short-sighted 
decisions may be confidently 
expected, for example on staff 
salaries. ‘Therefore, either these 
provisions should be substantially 
scaled down, keeping in view the 
distinctions mentioned above, or it 
should be provided that in any 
newspaper to which these provi- 
sions apply unaltered, wages would 
be directly related to profits. Other- 
wise, the result may be that, like 
those who would have been tenants 
instead but became landless labour, 
‘newspaper employees will only: be 
engaged as daily wage staff. 


Much healthier in this respect is 
the provision that the bill will not 
at all to a newspaper pub- 
e society of 


or other employees 
Here also there may be a problem 


of impersonation. India’s experi- 
ence of cooperatives is rather full 
of such examples, and various 
kinds of dodges will be easy to 
apply if only a small and tightly 


held cooperative society ig formed ` 


to own and operate a big news 
one cannot see any safe- 


right pattern of newspaper owner- 
ship. Economies of scale have a 
‘part to play so long as they do not 
get out of hand, and the bill 
rightly allowg for them in the case 
of newspapers with а cooperative 
or diffused ownership. 


But, the bill errs on the side of 
making only a negative approach 
to what is in all circumstances a 
desirable objective and will become 
increasingly desirable when news- 
papers have no additional reader= 
ship to cater for and start to 
snatch readers from other news- 
papers, While correct in not plac- 


‘ing a restriction on the rise in 


circulation of leading circulation 
papers provided their ownership 
schemes conform, the bill should 
even now encourage those news- 
papers, by discriminating in thelr 
favour, which do not form part of 
chaing and groups and are not 
published from the existing main 
centres of newspaper publication. 


aged when the play of the power- 
ful concentrates of urban-oriented 
industria] high finance ig reduced 
in the newspaper industry апа the 
terms of competition made less 


_even now make a contribution to 


the diffusion of circulation, 


"The greatest lacuna n the bill, 
so glaring that one cannot assume 


= 


the omission із accidental, ig this: 
No matter who the owner may be, . 


‘it is one of the most essential re- 


quirements of a genuinely free 
press that the owner should not 
interfere with the day to day 
responsibilities of the editor. But 


-the bill is silent on this If a 


proprietor desires such a close 
degree of control on hig paper, he 
should appoint himself as the editor 
and not use another’s shoulder for 
firing hig ideological guns. The 
proprietor is fully entitled to lay 
down the broad policy mandate; 
he should be completely free to: 
declare in it that he stands for. the 
abolition of the Directive Princi- 
plea of the Constitution or of all 
land legislation. But, in fairness to 
the reading public, the mandate 
should be laid dqwn,in a public 
document. Once the editor accepts 
it, he should be left free to work 
within its ambit, and the judg- 
ment whether he is faithful to it 
or not should neither rest with the 
editor nor the owner but with an: 
agreed and declared third party 
of credible independence. 


This was the essence of the 
scheme of editorial] independence 


- which the present owners of The. 


Statesman acceptd when the news- 
paper changed hands and, subse- 
quently, in am enormously 
irresponsible and arrogant act, 
abolished overnight in a manner 
humiliating to the third party, the 
Trustees who were men of far 
greater public standing. than any 
of the proprietors. The full story 
of that act has yet to be told, but 
there is no reason to fear that its 
repetition cannot be prevented. 


I. may be impracticable to find 
suitable trustees for all the news- 
papers, but the difficulty is not 
insurmountable. A beginning can 
be made with half a dozen of the 
leading newspapers, they can set 
such an honourable example that 
it is bound to have a healthy effect 
upon all the rest. Or a common 
authority of the requisite standing 
can be set up for groups of news- 
papers or all of them. Tt can either 
be made obligatory for newspapers 
to accept such a scheme or they 
can be given the incentive of 
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selective relaxation of other pro- 
visions of the bill. But, it is im 
portant to realise that day to day 
proprijetorial interference with the 
editorial mandate can be as bad in 
the case of а newspaper with one 
of ownership as with another 
kind. I would possible exempt 
only party newspapers but would 
prefer not to. 


= "Гы main source of the short- 
comings of the present proposals 
is that they rely exclusively on 
the law and not at all on incentive. 
And that, too, they do by extend- 
ing to such a varied and flexible 
industry as newspaper publishing 
the complicated provisions of 
India’s most cumbersome piece of 
legislation, the Companies Act. 
Law should be used only as a 
supplementary power, to do what 
саппоў be done otherwise; then, in 
combination with other measures, 
it can be twice as effective. If it 
seeks to do too much or many dif- 
ferent kinds of things it becomes 
ineffective. That can -be the fate 
of the intended legislation. In 
order tó plug all conceivable 
loopholes it can make  ttself 
hopelessly complex, 


Ag it 15, it hag several more or 
less duplicating provisions, all 
trying to achieve broadly the same 
thing by different means because 
none of them is good enough by 
itself. And yet it leaveg uncovered 
not only the loopholes and inade- 
quacies mentioned already but a 
hole big enough for а Rolls Royce 
to go through: that а newspaper 
тау escape the provisiong of this 
bill altogether by converting itself 


into атп individual ownership; or. 


into several] different editioni, 
each below 15,000 copies but each 
. claiming to be a separate news- 
paper sharing serviceg with all 
the others. The fate of such laws 
ig best reflected in what happened 
in the U.S.A. a couple of years ago: 
anti-cartel and anti-monopoly laws 
were found to have been so exten- 
sively violated that a law had to 
be passed to regularise the viola- 
" Hons, The former laws disappea- 
red over extensive areas of th 

Jurisdiction. | 


The aims of the law for the 
present purpose should only be 


(a) to curtail the power of 
non-publishing finance in the 
newspaper industry by liquidating 
the nexus with the high finance of 
business, (b) to discourage concent- 
ration of the ownership of circula- 
tion by providing for more fair 
competition and greater dispersal, 
and (c) to ensure a reasonable 
degree of editorial independence. 
This it can do by using only two 
of the proposed provisions, those 
relating to corporate finance and 
managerial personnel, and supple- 
menting them with: (8) either a 
price—page schedule or a steeply 
slabbed. tax on all advertisement 
revenue above the level needed 
for comfortable viability at a cir- 
culation of, say, 100,000 (to be 
revised upward as total readerghip 
grows); (b) a requirement that 
newspapers must provide the sug- 
gested safeguards for editorial 
independence and (c) the power 
to treat each newspaper in a group 
аз а separate entity for financial 
purposes but the groups a8 a whole 
as a single entity for the alloca- 
tion of newsprint, the former to 
prevent the profits of a successful 
unit being used to subsidise new 
additional units, the latter to pro- 
vide а more direct curb on the 
growth of chains and groups by 
slabbing down the allocation ac- . 
cording to the total circulation of 

the group. i 


B ond that, the government 
should only use, and needg to use 
only, incentives which are best 
applied through a newspaper fin- 
ance corporation and disincentives 
which it has the power to apply 
so long as newsprint has to be 
rationed, As. it is, the slabbed 
System of mewsprint allocations 
has begun to have some impact: the 
dip in the satistica of the bigger 
newspapers between 1967 and 1968 
has not been wholly made up 
though it largely has been. Fur- 
ther refined, and aided by the 
suggested supplementary  legisla- 
tion, these tools can bring about 
all the desired changes. More 
phi but with much greater 
stability, reforming the press is 


more vital than sending it into 


financial or professional doldrums. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN MASS MEDIA By Wilbur 
Schramm Harper & Bros; New York. 


THE MASS MEDIA IN MODERN SOCIETY 
By Theodore Peterson, Jay W. Jensen, William L. 
Rivers; Holt, Rinehart & Winston INC; New York. 


Wilbur Schramm's depth survey traces the develop- 
ment of mass communication from tbe hoary days of 
' the handwritten newsletter to the present large news- 
papers with their sophisticated equipment and vast 
circulations and the network of motion-pictures, the 
TV end radio stations. This study is a part of the 
author's more comprehensive and well-researched 
work on the waning influence of Christian ethicg on 
the socio-economic life as it has shaped under the 
stress of technological advance, The phenomenal 
growth of mass media has thrown up new problems 
and the author stands for a re-defining of their 
standards, rights and responsibilities Gone is the 
age when man did not live by bread alone and journal- 


ism—as for the pioneers—wag a selfless mission in: 


the service of one noble cause or another. 


Journalism now ig a profession within an industry. 
Schramm sees the press and other media in the form 
of a school-cum-department store to inform and edu- 
cate, project different views and news, put ир а 
variety of entertainment programmeg to cater to the 
diverse tastes of a large number of consumers and, 
in the process, make reasonable profits, as any busi- 
ness undertaking would, to build up economic viabi- 
lity. But he would not have media's informational 
function subordinated to profit-making and citeg cases 
of indifferent performance under commercia] pres- 
sures. Не pins responsibility for maintaining high 
standards on the media themselves, on the public 
and, im the last resort, on the government as the 
Tesidual legatee’. 


The public should organise some kind of control to 
ensure truth, objectivity, representative coverage and 
healthy entertainment. The government may step 
in if the media keep on erring and the public is either 
apathetic or ineffective in stemming the rot. Other- 
wise, he ardently advocates the 'hands-off-media' 
thesis in keeping with the U.S. Bill of Rights which 
guarantees freedom of the press. ‘If we want gov- 
ernment to have as little ag possible to do with masa 
communication’, he says, ‘the best way to prevent it 
ig for our media to give ag responsible a performance 
аз they possibly can and the publie to be alert to 


media performance and vocal in expressing its needs 
and judgments! Here, it is well known that the 
media customers are even less organised than the 
buyers in the commercial market. So, if they choose 
to stay in that State, they will: have the media they 
deserve, But, in view of the mass impact of media 
on publie standards, the government cannot long re- 
main indifferent and may, in the circumstances, in- 
tervene to make up for the public's apathy. 


Peterson, Jensen and Rivers have collaborated to 
present an analysis of the economics and ethics of 
mass media and their expanding role under the im- 
pact of vast urbanization following the industrial 
revolutions from the 17th century onwards when the 
winds of change gradually blew away some of the 
old norms and their suffocating hold on the avenues 
of free expression. They make a detailed reference 
to the scene in the USA. The authors have examin- 
ed four concepts—authoritarianism, the Soviet Sys- 
tem (they see little difference between the two in 
the net result of curbs on independent opinions), 
libertarianism and the social responsibilities theory. 
The accent in these books is on the last theme as 
the base for harmonising the freedom of mass media 
and their obligations to society. The findings should 
help resolve the current controversy. 


In the authoritarian order, there was no freedom 
of the press. The monarch wag the supreme head of 
all institutions. Individual rights did not exist. 
Individuals and institutions were expected to contri- 
bute to the grandeur of the Crown, Printing was 
licensed and nothing could appear before being cen- 
sored. Oppressive stamp duty, taxes on paper and 
advertising, censorship, stringent libel laws, arbitrary 
and crippling punishment and fines discouraged pub- 

Officials had dictatorial powers to deal with 
the ‘offenders’. The Mother of Parliament was equal- 
ly averse to being reported. Many had to face the 
pillory, long terms of imprisonment and, in some 
cases, even death for defying these restrictions. All 
the same, intellectuals came forward to fight these 
inhibitions, ` Milton’s strong plea for ‘unlicensed 
printing’ voiced in his Arepagitwa was supported by 
Locke, the battle being reinforced by John Wilkes 
and Crosby, Members of Parliament, who had to 
undergo imprisonment. Thanks to these irrepressible 
thinkers who fought for decades, the autocratic auth 
ority of Parliament and the Crown ultimately gave 
way to liberal ideas. 


The liberal school advocated complete freedom of 
the press—an idea akin to laissez-faire in the econo- 


L 


mic field. There had to be a free market-place of 
ideas; all pressures were ruled out; the press would 
have an unquestioned right to tell, to comment, to 
entertain and to make profits for financial mainten- 
ance. Critics of the theory argue that in such a 
state of affairs, there would be no safeguards against 


. the abuse of freedom. The media would exercise 


that freedom for class aggrandisement, and for the 
benefit of the commercial] interests controlling them. 
In the name of art, there would be obscenity; there 
could be attacks on fair reputations, and blackmail, 
inroads into privacy and disclosures of official sec- 
rets besides a prejudicial approach to the less arti- 
culate minority groups. Media owners, with the 
lure of finance, would enter the editorial rooms and 
make short work of journalistic ethics. 


There should, therefore, be no laissez-faire for 
that media whose primary function is to promote 
social good. On.that, there ig no marked divergence 
of opinion. ‘Without high ethical standards, says 
Pulitzer, "a newspaper not only ig stripped of its 
splendid possibilities for public service but may be- 
come a positive danger to the community. John 
Stuart Mill—that great champion of civil liberties— 
would brook no curbs on the press so long ag it func- 
tioned to bring the maximum benefit to the mazi- 

,mum number. ` 


Social responsibilities demand that the media func- 
tlon for the general good of the masses and not as 
tools of' big business Truth is supreme, Coverage 
must be accurate. Media are ‘common carriers’ of 
news and views with an equal commitment to 
the majority and the minority; they must project 
all. viewpoints including those contrary to their own. 
Presentation or suppression of information should 
be based on principles of the common weal and not 
on party or commercial interests. Giving an over- 
all representative picture, media would expand sub- 
Ject to their usefulness to society. Conditions would, 
therefore, be created to ensure that smaller papers 
serving inarticulate groups would not be swallowed 


"—— by the giants. 


In view of the growing newspaper chains and the 
domination of press Багойв, the need for ethical 
codes wag emphasised, In 1947, the Hutchins Com- 
mission in the USA—a non-official body manned by 
university sociologists—examined the question of 
freedom of the press and ownership concentration 
and lald down a five-point formula urging unim- 
peachable standards and supervision by a neutral, 
voluntary agency. But self-regulation had alréady 
received attention and ‘Canons of Journalism'—a 
new code—had been adopted by the American editors 
followed by the Radio Code in 1937 and the TV Code 
in 1952, 


. The two Royal Commissions in England which led 
to the establishment of the Press Council there in 
1953 examined the prevailing standards and the 


~ 
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take-over of small paperg by the bigger ones, Cri- 
teria were set forth for future mergers which could 
be permitted only to save dying papers and not to 
add to the profits of the giants. Regional interests 
served by the smaller merging papers and their 
independent approach would not be stifled. But the 
criticism was that that wag better said than done. 
Complaints of lapses on the part of newspapers (the 
British Council deals with the Press only) and official 
encroachments on their freedom have since been 
coming under review of the Council. i 


The cheque-book journalism has caused concern. 
Many see in the serialisation of crime stories and 
other scandals an undue glorification of criminals. 
While some people say that such coverage lays bare 
the loopholes in the investigation system, others hold 
that the press does wrong by playing up what the 


.courts have condemned. Besides yellow journalism, 


party and communal papers, the consequent 
slants, bias, distortions, exaggerations and the 
hold of moneybags, the press faces the problem of 


drastic laws like the Prevention Detention Act, 


Securlty and Emergency Regulations, bans, proscrip- 
tion and censorship not only in military regimes but 
also in democratic countries, The legal net hag been 
widening without built-in safeguards so that there 
is no protection against official abuses. 


Parliamentary privileges which remain ‘undefined 
have sometimes caused friction. There have been 
confrontations in India and, after some unsavoury 
skirmishes, an understanding has come about bet- 
ween the Legislature and Journalists in view of the 
pronouncements of the Supreme Court and the State 
High Courts. But, while the Centre takes at times 
a broad view of criticisms and tensions, the same 
cannot be said of our State Governments. Deten- 
tions, acquittals by the Courts and withdrawal of 
cases the moment matters go 


Equally loud is the thunder from the Treasury 
benches. Indira Gandhi said some time ago that 
‘wherever the press has not regulated itself, it has 
had to be regulated; that ig the choice before the 
press in this country too.’ Speaking at the 10th 
anniversary function of UNI in the Capital, the 
Prime Minister reminded the press of itg commit- 
ment to the community in the light of the new 
trends. She complained that eighty per cent of its 
foreign coverage itself wag slanted towards the West 
at the cost of developments in Asia and that the 
press Played the role of the ‘high priest’ more often 
than that of the ‘great informer. So far as looking 
West is concerned, the press no doubt shares the 
inferiority complex of our politicians and Ministers 
who seek image-building abroad and not within the 
country. 


Speaking at Gandhinagar, Raghunatha Reddy, 
Union Minister, assured journalists that ‘the Union 


Government ig keen to end the monopoly grip on 
the press, particularly after the massive mandate 
from the people during the electiong' Не described 
editors of chain papers as ‘literary agents of big 


business owners of newspaper concerns and promised . 


early measures to ensure economic freedom -to 
journalists. The IENS chief refuted these charges 
i his counter-statement. Mrs. Nandini Satpathy, 
Information and Broadcasting Minister, in her speech 
at Bombay in April, deplored the low standard of 
Indian films and advised the Directors to bring about 
improvement. Later at Mussoorie in May, she 
reiterated the ' assurance of early anti-monopoly 
legislation. | : 


So far so good. But if media are to function 
independently, they must be free not only from the 
grip of big business but also from overt and mani- 
pulated pressures exercised by government through 
special concessions and favours to particular news- 
papers and journalists, and occasional threats of 
withdrawal of government advertisements.  Broad- 
casting in India ig a government affair altogether 
and persistent suggestions for putting an end to this 
State monopoly have had no effett. State subsidies 
to sick papers, it is argued, will make them mouth- 
pleces of the government, 


The controversy is on. It is all to the good. It 
wil help round off the twisted edges. Jefferson 
would prefer newspapers without a government to 
a government without newspapers. The objective 
of both ig the same—social good. Secular integration 
and egalitarian trends in our country have placed 
new demands on both. If they are sincerely com- 
mitted to their roles—governments as the promoter 
of social Justice and the press ag the fearless watch- 
dog—we may look ahead with confidence! 


Pratap C. Dutta 


FREEDOM OF .THE PRESS IN INDIA, edited by 
A. G. Noorani; Nachiketa Publications Ltd., 
Pages 143. 


Controversy—not only over the extent a demo- 
cratic government can legitimately interfere with 
the free functioning of a free press, but also to what 
extent it would be justified in ‘protecting’ one section 
of the press from another or, the whole of it from an 
inherent ‘badness—hag been exercising the minds of 
all concerned during the last few years. Two rea 
sons, mainly, account for this situation. 


First, the Union Government has been, from time 
to time, making statements in Parliament and out- 
side concerning itg thinking on the conversion of 
national newg agencies into public trusts, the setting 
up of a body to help the financially weaker sections 
of the language press and its intention to put up an 
international news agency. One must admit that 
all these would have had a greater degree of credi- 
bility of proclaimed intentions had its own handling 


M. 


of the controlled media, such ag the Al] India Radio, 
been as objectively objective as it purports to be. 


Secondly, what makes it even more suspect on 
these points ig the way in which the recommenda- 
tiong of various committeeg or commissions have 
been accepted or disregarded in parts, depending on 
what suitg the government and what does not. To 
quote one example, the Press Commission cautioned 
the government against entering news agencies as 
share holders, and, the Chanda Committee recom- 
mended a public corporation for All India Radio. 
Both these recommendations have been flouted as 
not binding. On the other hand, the Press Commis- 
slon's suggestion for making public trusts of the na- 
tional news agencies has been reportedly taken up for 
active consideration, 


That ig not to imply that the state of the Indian 
press today is ideal, or even highly satisfactory— 
that it is free from some generic flaws which demand 
betterment, that it reflects public opinion as well as 
it should, that it is not susceptible to certain extra- 
neous pressures on editorial working from managerial 
and ownership lobbies. The vital question is: is it 
advisable for a government to enter the arena in a 
school-masterly role? 


The Leslie Sawhney Programme for Training in 
Democracy called a seminar in May, 1970, in Sri- 
pagar, to discuss this question. Ten papers were 
presented by editorial, managerial and government 
representatives, and discussed by 25 participants. 
The present volume is a compendium of the papers 
read and the proceedings held at this seminar. 


If it was the purpose of this seminar to do some- 
thing beyond focusing attention on the problem, 
then it seems to have come to some very obvious, 
and rather academic, conclusions. As for instance, 
the ‘Report on Discussions’ says: "There Was unani- 
mous agreement that without freedom of the press 


.there could be no true democracy. In this context 


the seminar welcomes the acceptance of freedom of 
the press by the people and Government in India as 
total and unqualified, but expressed concern at 
certain recent trends which showed that this freedo 
cannot always be taken for granted.’ ‘ 


In some of the papers read, much argument seems 
to have been spent either in pointing an accusing 
finger at government, or in side-tracking the real 
issues. The only: conclusion Frank Moraes arrives 
at in Monopolies in the Press and Newspaper Chains 
is that ALR. ig a bigger monopoly than some of the 
newspaper chains qualified with that term. Given 
Moraes’ experience and insight, one would have 


-expected a deeper analysig of the professional and 


operational tmplications of monopoly in each sector. 


Khushwant Singh, after giving a detailed account 
of his experience as editor of the Weekly and quoting 
the impressive circulation figures of the Times of 
India Group periodicals, remarks: ‘Finally, in recent 
years there has been a mushroom of many non- 
commercial magazines, - These are usually owned by 
powerful statesmen or wives of important officials 
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who have very little problems in securing newsprint 
and . Thereafter they only publish special 


people.’ 


: Likewise, even when agreeing with A. D. Gorwala’s 

general line of argument that the press should be 
vigilant on all public issues (Press as an Educative 
Factor), one fails to endorse fully his example that 
his warning at the time of taking Krishna Menon 
(a ‘crypto-communist’) as Defence Minister, went 
unheeded, This is very unfirm ground, indeed—even 
for argument's sake! 


L E. Gujral then the Minister of State for 
Information and Broadcasting, has been even more 
evasive in his paper, (The Indian Press—Challenge 
and the Constitution and S. Mulgaokar’s The Press 
blems posed vis-a-vis the governmental role, he 
makes a long detour into what the communication 
process means and how great the influence of the 
mass media ig in our time. The only point he com- 
mits his opinion on is that newspapers symbolise the 
status quo, and in order to contribute to social 
change they must have a "free communication move- 
ment’ and social responsibility. And all this, in 
order, not to provoke the critics, qualified as a matter 
of personal opinion! 


The two papers which give an incistve analysis of 
the subject are A. G. Noorani’s Freedom of the Press 
and the Constitution and S. Mulgaokar'a The Press 
in Free India, Noorani examines the constitutional 
position in regard to freedom of the press in the 
light of the subsequent Supreme Court judgements, 
and concludes: ‘The limits of the freedom of the 
press in India depend largely on judicial determina- 
tion. It is not a perfect remedy but it is vastly 
superior to leaving them at the whims of the execu- 
tive or, for that matter, of the legislature. Since 
freedom of the press where it touches parliamentary 
privilege is at the legislature's mercy, it ig very im- 
portant that parliamentary privilege should be codi- 
fled and, thus made subject to the fundamental right.’ 


Mulgaokar, arguing that 4 world news agency 
has lesser chances of biag than any national. news 
agency because of its international clientele, exami- 
nes’ the effects such governmental enterprise may 
. have on the-national networks. Besides, there are 
some internal contradictions in the viability of such 
a proposition. He says: ‘Tt must be open to serious 
doubt therefore that the presence of an Indian news 
agency in the international fleld will have an impact 
of. the desired kind in the Indian news coverage of 


the foreign press. For it ig not what is fed by the 


agencies but what the newspapers consider newg- 
‘worthy that will finally be printed and that governs 
the news selection policies of international news 
agenctes, 


Somewhat apart from the main theme of this 
seminar is a paper on Training of Professional 
Journalists by Chanchal Sarkar Sarkar, evaluating 
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On the one hand, this can partly be due to a 
prejudice acquired against the academics, and sup- 
ported by the fact that the great galaxy of editors 
in the pre-Independence era had almost no formal 
training in the trade. On the other hand, journalism 
teaching in this country continues to be conducted 
in a most arbitrary fashion. There hag been little 
practical orientation in the curricula. Sometimes, 
even diploma, degree and post-degree courses have 
been MAS with little material difference in their 
sylla : 


M. K. Tika 


THE PRESS AND SOCIETY, Edited by George L. 
Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1955, рр. 654 


THE PRESS IN CHINA, by Lee Wen-yi, International 
Studies Group, Hong Kong. pp. 14. 


Science has affected human life mostly through a 
revolution in the mass media of communication. 
Man's beliefs, his views on society, economic and 
political institutions and almost everything are con- 


- stantly shaped by what flows out day and night from 


the rotaries, radio and television, So much so. that 
his dress, food and habits are all subject to a 
subliminal change brought about by means of 
continuous е ent through these media of 
communication. Modern means of- thought control 
could be used to serve individual or group interests 
by the agencies which control them. Also, а 
balanced and dedicated press could be an invaluable 
asset for upholding the ideals of liberty subject to 
common good and all round progress. 


In western democracies, freedom of the presg has 
been considered almost coextensive with the amount 
of political liberty enjoyed by a people. It has been 
assiduously. guarded by creating a strong public 
opinion in -its favour. Legal battles have been 
fought between the press and the government on 
the issue of the right to know and publicize informa- 
tion in the public interest and of the government 


to withold information on the same ground, The pub- . 


lication of the Pentagon papers in the United States 
provides a recent example of thig tussle between the 
political authority and newspapers. Indeed, freedom 
of the press has tended to become sacrosanct and 
any effort to impose & curb on.it draws instinctive 
disapproval from the press magnates, the reporting 
community and their readers. The two books under 
scrutiny are related to two societies which are dia- 


metrically opposite to each other in every respect 
and thus the role of the press in these countries is 
also qualitatively different. 


The first book, The Preszs and Society is, as also 
suggested by its sub-title, а collection of famous 
essays skilfully arranged and abridged by the 
editorg for the benefit of the students of journalism 
in the United States. Divided into three sections, 
the book covera the concepts of publie opinion, 
propaganda and freedom of the press; various inter- 
nal factors which contribute in the working of the 
press; and the outside influences—organized and 
unorganized—which operate on the press. It contains. 
essays of historical import to the field of western 
journalism such as those of Wilhelm Bauer, James 
Bryce, Walter Lippman, George Gallup, Harold D. 
Lasswell, etc. Excerpts from the. report of the 
Commission on the Freedom of the Press, popularly 
known as the Hutchins Report after its chairman, 
and its recommendations are included in the third 
chapter. | 


The right to information is а moral right and 
the freedom to squeal when hurt are the two prin- 
ciples which run through the entire volume. The 
moral right of free expression is qualifled by one's 
duty towards the common good and it does nol 
include the right to lie as a deliberate instrument 
of policy. Editors have tried to give the students 
both the conceptual and practical ramifications of 
the problems faced by the press in the United States. 

The other book—though consisting of only four- 
teen pages, Lee Wen-yl's The Press in China, can be 
called a gmall book in itself by virtue of the treat- 
ment given by the author to the development of 
the press in China from the ancient to the modern 
post-revolution period—is loaded with the author's 
-reyulsion towards the communist regime of the 
Chinese mainland. She has tried to prove that the 
role played by the Chinese mainland press has 
radically changed after the Communist take-over 
because of the deliberate policy of its government. 


The author is right to suggest that the role of the 
press is viewed differently under the communistic 
scheme of things. True, the press becomes an active 
instrument of government policy for mobilising pub- 
lic opinion around national objectives. It is hardly 
allowed to serve the interests of the pressure groups 
as is the case in non-communist countries Many 
of the attributes of a free press which we аге 50 
accustomed to are conspicuous by their absence. The 
whole media of communication are directed to 
engineer mass participation and are constantly used 
to persuade teeming millions to subject their acqui- 
sitive instincts to the common good. Thus, propa- 
ganda plays а key role in the working of Communist 
governments. The author's revulsion to communism 
is clear by her following remarks on revolutions in 
Russia and China. ‘Both were preceded by years 
of clandestine operations which required that the 
conspirators also be propagandists’ . 


In China, foreign correspondents felt extremely 
ill at ease because they did not enjoy the same 


Ld 


A 


freedom as they did in other countries. The curb 
on their movement was resented and the author has 
quoted a number of foreign correspondents to high- 
light their life in China and the hardships they had 
to undergo while doing their job. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s policy of interpering with the free fow of 
news to and from China and their attempt to keep 
their people ignorant about the outside world by 
curbing foreign travel and restricting the entry of 
visitors is emphasised. But lately the situation has 
shown signs of change in the policy of the Chinese 
Government. China seems to be opening up. The 
most hated Government and pronounced enemy 
number one till the sixtres has now been invited for 
negotiations and a host of American nationals from 
different walks of life have had an opportunity to 
see for themselves the fruits of a rigorous discipline. 


Even the correspondents which the author has 
quoted to highlight the miseries of Chinese life seem 
to be fast adjusting their views about China. Robert 
Guillain of France’s Le Monde now reports in the 
following vein: ‘For when everything has been said 
on the differences between the Chinese system of 
political and economic development and that of the 
West, what sets China apart even more is perhaps 


. what one could call its system of moral develop- 


ment. Not only does China require the new society 
to be highly moral and virtuous—objectives which 
ere entirely praiseworthy—but the way it proposes 
to reach these goals is completely at variance with 
methods employed in the West.’ '..However, it must 
be recognised that China’s positive achievements 
out-welgh its negative aspects. ‘In this post-cultural 
revolution period, the China which I discovered, or 
rather rediscovered, ig open to the outside world, a 
China marked by success and lowered tensions. A 
China open to the outside world represents a coun- 
try which is once again voicing its views on peaceful 
co-existence and trying to renew its links with other 
nations. (Reproduced in Times of India, October 9, 
1971). 


For obvious reasons, pen-pushers in the colonies 
right outside China and neighbouring countries 
would take some time to adjust their views and 
devise a suitable strategy to meet the new Chinese 
tmage. It could also be concluded that the role of 
the press might be considerably infiuenced by what 
a society tries to accomplish. 


D. C. Sharma 










CORRECTION 


Inadvertently, the Andamans and Nicobars 
were lumped together in Romesh Thapar's 
article (SEMINAR 146) with a number of 
foreign territories. What was sought to be 
stressed was the totality of the region and 
its varied problems. 
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The wheel started a lot of things rolling. Fo 
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fields Warden leads with a wide range of industrial ' 
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Milk CO- operatives 
. asan instrument for creating new Jobs |. 


`. ` Survey of 
two villages in Кага 
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Rearing milk cattle has TE as important an ТУТ as agriculture 
in many villages in Kaira. In villages with milk co-ops, slightly over half 
the income is from milk, as against 20% in villages without milk co-ops. 
‘Apart from raising village incomes, milk co-ops have created more jobs 

' in villages, in collection centres, in ‘cattle feed plants and in animal 

, husbandry services. 
With mechanisation of farming displacing people from agriculture, 
it is imperative that villages oul offer alternative opportunities for 
employment. The traditional farmer is under-employed in any case. 

- Dairying offers a part solution to both problems. 


This survey was conducted by by the Department of Economics, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh 
Vidyansgar. The computed income included remittances from relatives in' Africa, 


Amul has shown the way. 
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WHEN BATTLE CUT 
RAM SMS CAREER 


At 19, Ram Singh Joined the Army full of patnotic zeal. Eight short 
years later, he lost both his arms and lege In action. The career he had 
„вої his heart on wes brought to a tragic end. That's when ITC reached 
out to help. To give Ram Singh another chance at life, renewed hope 
for the future. We gave him &fufly equipped Jal Jawan Stall at 
Shastri Bazar, a busy Delhi shopping centre. Today "businessman" 
Ram Singh talks of the old days with a proud smile. And everyone 
who buys from him says his own little “thank you” to the man who 


gave so much for his country. 


It all began over five years ego when our first Jal Jawan Stall was 
inaugurated in Poona Since then, more heve been set up In various 
States of the country, and stil more are planned. But It's a massive 
problem to help these many thousands of ex-servicemen and it oan 


оту be solved if other organisations join In 
with similiar ventures. То let India's brave 
warriors know that they are not forgotten 
once their warring days are done. , 








Lending а helping hand 


nda Tobacce Company Ши... 
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MAKES EVERY KIND OF ROAD 
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e ESCAPE DULL DRIVING \ 
The safest Streamined, wind-cheating 
bargaln on two wheels. swept back frame, front and rear 
directional bifnkers, sleek tank, 
powerful headlight and widespread 
handlebars make it the smartest 
E machine any man can own | А 
e | 
: ` HOLD THE ROAD: 


>. .. with Es exclusive Earl's Type 
Suspension. 4 hydraulic ahock 


dampers smooth out the 
roughest road, give К jolt-free p^ 
stability on low gear ШУУ 


or high speed travelling. y! 
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Р yj STOPPING POWER RACE PROVEN 
| | F Safer, surer stops 1s what А ° The strong, silent two 
f M" you get with Ita powerful stroke 175 cc engine gives 
full width braking grip and blg you power enough to 
А wheels that put more tyre rubber challenge any stretch of city : 
on the road. or country road with Е 
А 4 paise а kilometer economy | ¢ 
| Should the need arise, 
always use genuine RAJDOOT 
~ - i spare parts. 
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Shriram Urea is the `` 
Ideal, low cost, high: 
...,potential nitrogenous ' ' . 
fertiliser for sustained ' - 
soll fertility. tH _ 7 

‘contains the highest 
‘amount (46.4%) of: | 
nitrogen, can be used _ 
for. ail crops under all ··. 
soll and weather бе. 
»conditions, and.is best . 

` for follar spray. ~- ` 

- “Ih fact; Shriram Urea, . 

means bumper crope, 

` more profits and ' ; 
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Аз India moves towards ite goal of all-round 
development, we make our contributien. On the 
food front Union Carbide provides pesticides 
&nd polyethylene film which help the farmer 
reap а bigger, better harvest. On the home 
, front we bring to you a variety of household 
articles ranging from batteries and flashlights 
to colourful containers made from our poly 
‘ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemi- 
cale essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, 
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ndia fight its war 
on all fronts . | 


r 


textiles, (гот and steel and rubber Industries, 
On the export front Unlon Carbide combs thé 
five continents for new markets and its products 
reach more than 50 countries including the 
U.S.A, These are but some of the seeds that 
Union Carbide india Limited has sown to raise 
the standards of living of the people of india, 
Yes, in our little way we help Inca fight Ite war 
on ай fronts Í 


sowing the seeds of progress 
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The swans 
are beautiful 
in London 


So we fly there oh so often! 
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London Town 

a capital town where you can : 
laze in the park, star gaze, ` MAE- 48 EP 7 АТ 
window shop, theatre, ballet, the airline that offers so much 
avant-garde movies. IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C. AND QANTAS 
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Every time Bhadravati produces an ingot of steel 
INDIA AND GERMANY СОМЕ A LETTLE CLOSER 


The clamour of a rolling rnill and the Mysore Steel's production of half a 
glare of furnaces have been a part of million.tonnes of alloy steel, annually, "M 
` Bhadravati for almost fifty years, but will mean а tremendous saving of 
the real story of Mysore Steel began forelgn exchange. / 
j in 1960 when Indo-German For the Bhadravati project alone, 
à co-operation embarked on its second the full-capacity-output foreign exchange 
major expansion programme — the savings are estimated at 
production of alloy steel. 68 million dollars per year. í 
` Alloy steel plays an increasingly - Bhadravati ів a thriving steel city of : 
important role In modern technology. 9,000 workers, schools, public 
From building to electronics, from libraries, an engineering school, 
mechanical to nuclear engineering, training centre for nurses and various 
_from automotive to aeronautical ' cultural Institutions. 


technology, special steels have 
become an indispensable raw 
material. 


Bhadravati is another example of 
Indo-German co-operation bullt on 
human understanding and Jolnt endeavour. 


/ 
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Wills Filter Kings \ AWTS 
outsells all other 
Filter King cigarettes 
-by lengths! 
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YOU'RE COOLER WITH A 
` Rallifan 


га 
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The 16” Deluxe Table Rallifan 


~ 





* 


A beautiful new way to stay cool. 


. A PRODUCT OF THE ВАШ! GROUP 


table fane, cabin fans, ceiling fons, pedestal fens, exhaust fans. 


The quality Rellifan range 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Blacx and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 
L SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India. 
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The safest . 
bargain on two wheels. 
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~~. with Its exclusive Earl's Type 


suspension. 4 hydraulic shock 
dampers smooth out the 


toughest road, give it jolt-free 
stability on low gear turns 
or high speed travelling. "d 
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RACE PROVEN 
The strong. silent two 
stroke 175 cc engine gives . 
you power enough to 
challenge any stretch of city 
or country road with 

4 paise а kilometer economy ' 


Should the need arise, 
always use genuine RAJDOOT 


STOPPING POWER 

Safer, surer stops is what 

you get with Its powerful 7 
fuli width braking grip and big 

wheels that put more me rubber 

on the road. f | 


a. spare parts. 
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THE RAJDOOT RANGER. 


MAKES EVERY KIND OF ROAD 
FEEL LIKE A HIGHWAY — 


A FSGAPE DULL DRIVING : 
Stream-IIned, wind-cheating body, ` 


back frame, front and rear 


swept 
directional blinkers, sleek tank, 


powerful headlight and widespread 
handlebars make It the smartest 
machine any man can own | 
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. . опе of the world’s 
largest fertilizer . 
.. > complex in public sector ` - 
. -. Offers complete range of. 
services on fertilizers . 
and chemicals 


India's biggest undertakin in the field of fertilizer Industry, 


ч |. the Fertilizer Corporation of Limited is one of the largest - 
producers of fertilizer plant nutrients in the world. 


HOW BIG IS FCI? FCI's five functioning units at Sindri Gihan), | 

angal ЕЕ rom ay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur an 

` (Assam) ha na installed capacity of (iN a million tonnes of plant plant 
nutrients. "This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional six 
plahts under construction go on stream. = 


CATALYST KNOW HOW — FCI is опе -оѓ the few organisations in the 
world to develop and produce a compete range of fertilizer catalysts, — 
S «60 vital to the industry. 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY — Backed by its intensive R&D 
pss efforts, FCI has ‘now developed -its own know-hows, `d and 
| engineering ca ine Hom ше blueprint to the Anal comm erülizer. < 
plants at a timé from the Bie PIR to the final commissioning 
stage: ° 


MARKETING SET UP — With a vast network of sales outlets and ` 
promotional activities, FCI covers now about 80 per cènt of the country. ~ 
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THE pursuit of knowledge is considered by the 
average educated Indian to be antithetical to 
the pursuit of power. Politics on the campus, 
Le, conflict over the allocation of intraacade- 
mic power, had generally been associated with 
either unprincipled factionalism, or with mani- 
pulative tendencies on the part of crooked and 
devious scholarg out for their own ends, This 
sort of association is to be found among students 
(cut off from communication with their teachers 
or misreading the motives of the latter), in the 
editorial comments of daily newspapers, and 
even more so, among the high politicians of the 
Congress and of the extreme Right:  - 


-a W en 


typed as a noble one, nobility ig stereotyped by 
traditionally minded people ag equitable with 
unworldliness, idealistic yearnings and selfless 
asceticism. Even today, the work of intra- 
academic organisations is supposed to have а 
low priority compared to the new American 
concept of the primacy of ‘research output’ 


Such equations and priorities are rooted in a 
certain image of the nature of Hindu society— 
itself arising from the nature of India’s colonial 
expansion. Thig image is one part of the dis- 
inclination of the modern average, educated 
Indian to view academic politics as even a 
legitimate activity, let alone to consider the 
possible dimensions in which it should develop. 
Before we can think of those necessary dimen- 
sions, it is necessary to contend that such 
equations are incorrect, and that it is possible 
to give a functional description of academic 
politics, which will demonstrate not only its 





The problem 


historical legitimacy in the past as well ag in 
the present, but algo its inevitable necessity for 
the management and organisation of a truly 
modern Indian educational gystem, 


The concept of nobility was never linked with 
other-worldliness or asceticism in ancient or 
mediaeval India. This linkage ig а contempo- 
rary Indian phenomenon, Nowadays our com- 
fortable bourgeois neighbours or relatives try 
to dissuade young aspirants, hoping to join the 
teaching profession by the  well-intentioned 
advice: ‘Yes, yes, you are thinking of a noble 
profession—but you won't be able to support 
your wife and children on its income) The 
ancient Hindu nobles, however—even in the 
ideal-type of the varna-modelled caste gystem— 
would have been, or at least would have called 
themselves—Hajputs or Kshatriyas or Brah- 
manas. In the mediaeval period, the nobility 
was а group of people, combining military or 
bureaucratic functions, ascribed to them indivi- 
dually and not necessarily heritably by Muslim 
kings or Hindu chlefs. In either period, power 
was a part of either the ethos or role-related 
activities of the nobility. The eschewal of power 
played no known part in the facts of known 
Indian history, or even in its written precepts, 
ag distinct from the mythology which later 
developed round it, 


Nor does Indian social history justify the 
linkage of the academic profession, per se with 
asceticism. It is commonly believed that ancient 
Indians were taught by saintly ascetics in small 
settlements in the woods. But for each 
of the mythical anecdotes of Ekalavya, ог 
of Shakuntala’s fellow-disciples in Kanvamuni’s 
hermitage, one can match several factual 
reconstructions of life in the great monastic 


establishments of Taxila and Nalanda, or the 
long teaching tradition in the establishments of 
Shringeri Math or of the Tirupati Sri Venkates- 
wara temple. Al] the evidence in the shape of 
vast buildings or temple records show that they 
were no less concerned with problems of admi- 
nistration than were the secularrsed Abbots of 
the monastic establishmentg in pre-Henrician 
England. For instance, the Tirupati records 
maintained over several centuries show that its 
monks were always concerned with the problems 
of efficient allocation of its bounteous landed 
resources and, consequently, with decision 


. making on secular issues. Ona wonders how 


different they were from the Oxbridge Fellows 
of early modern England? 


If such are the facts, then why should 
orthodox people believe that true nobility or 
academic pursuitg demand a pattern of beha- 
viour based on a renunciation of power, on the 
eschewal of conflict, or on zbe neglect of 
rewards, which are a concomitant of the 
apportioning of power? The reason for this 
originates in the early modern period of Indian 
history, which ig more poignantly alive in 
traditionalist Indian consciousness than the less 
proximate past. 


Beginning with the later years of Mughal rule, 
and accentuating with centuries of British rule 
in India, a wide-spread process was set in 
motion, which may be described ag follows. The 
opportunities for participating =n power were 
restricted to landholders and their retainers, 
who became the new landholding class; then 
to the casteg of their bureaucratic servitors 
(Kayasthas and Vaidyas in Bengal, Mudaliars 
and Chettis in the South, Khattris, Kayasthas 
and Banias in the northern plains, Nagar 


Brahmans and Pathare Prabhus in the West, and 
similar other jafis—and after these communities 
had been shaped into a heterogeneous and 
loosely confederated comprador clasg dependent 
on British rule, and living off it, finally power 
became the preserve of the new Herrenvolk, 
ie, the British merchant-planter-soldier— 
Anglican and Jesuit clergy—bureaucratic com- 
bine. Аз this sclerosis in the access to social 
power spread with increasing force in the nine- 
teenth century, Indians generally began to feel 
the squeeze out of power positions, In the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, they developed chauvr 
nist and communalist forms of historical 
consciousness. 


They sought to repress their own sense of 
inadequacy or impotence ag regards the lack 
of present nobility, by a myth that nobility and 
academic excellence (the very virtues denied 
to them by alien rulers Hke Cornwallis or 
Macaulay) had no functional relationship with 
power in their own group memories, This 
warped view—or false consclousness—of Indian 
history was acceptable to the imperial administ- 
rators. On the other hand, it had a queer result 
in so far as equally chauvinist schools of Indian 
historians began to look for forms of contempo- 
rary power where it could not have existed in 
the same material form, ie, in ancient India. 
They based themselves on the rather infantile 
logre: ‘if you, the British, think you brought 
the republican ideal or corporate life to India, 
we discovered it before you or the Muslims. So 
there!’ 


To sum up, since the rising Indian bourgeois;e 
came off worst in their conflicts with their 
contemporary Indian slave position, they created 
a false consciousness for the lack of necessary 
conflict within their sense of corporate identity. 


Even Indian nationalists, trying to set up paral- 
lel institutions, competing with British indoctri- 
nation of values expected the best academic to 
be an ascetic. 


For instance, when after a schiam in the then 
progressive Brahmo S&maj of Bengal, a populist 
radical group known as the Sadharan Brabmo 
Samaj was set up after 1878, under the aegis of 
two well-known democrats, Sivanath Sastri and 
Ananda Mohan Bose, one of its first programmes 
was the formation of the City School of Calcutta, 
which later grew into the City College. One of 
its teachers, Krishna Kumar Mitra, wrote in his 
Bengali autobiography, Atmacharita (Calcutta, 
1837): ‘In 1881, I accepted the post of teacher 
in the City School at Anandamohan Bose’s 
request. Before that, the Ferguson College had 
been established in the town of Poona, A few 
highly educated and noble-minded individuals 
there had taken this vow—that they would 
accept the vocation of teaching for the purpose 
of bringing new life to the land of Maharashtra, 
but no one of them would accept more than 
Rs. 75 аз a salary. Gokhale, Tilak and others 
all worked in thig college on the salary of 
Rs. 75. Anandamohan Bose and others founded 
the City School according to a similar inspira- 


tion. 


‘Those who became the first teachers in the 
City School were mostly inspired by the same 
idea in accepting the position. I took the post 
of a teacher at a salary of Rs, 40 (per month) 
(pp. 183-184).’ 


“Не had earlier written: ‘I have earlier said 
that I had given up the resolution to practise as 
a lawyer. [for which he had been educated, 
since he felt that advocacy led him away from 
the absolute truth—satya.] It is true that there 
is no prospect of gaining wealth from the noble 
act of imparting education, but I was prepared 
to be a teacher, since I realised that it would 
make it possible for me to lead my life truth- 
fully (sadbhabe) (p. 183). 


Krishna Kumars ideals inspired many 
nationalists during the Swadeshi movement in 
Bengal. Of course, none Of these pioneers 
eschewed politics, They trained up cadres of 
students who formed the vanguard of the 
national liberation movement in Maharashtra 
and Bengal in the twentieth century. A fore- 
runner of the City School itself,- wag the 
Students’ Association, of which Surendranath 
Banerjee (then associated with the Ripon Col- 
lege, Calcutta, later the Surendranath College) 
and A. M. Bose were leaders. 

During the anti-Partition agitation in post- 
1905, political considerations led to a movement 
for boycotting Calcutta University and itg alia- 
ted colleges and schools, because they were 
aided and often controled by the Imperial 
Government which it was the Objective of the 


nationalists to boycott. Bengali sudents formed 
the National Council of Education in Jadavpur 
on political premises, as a part of a student 
action to form a parallel system of academic 
indoctrination and student power. 


Though it was not a success at first, because 
the classes from which these students came had 
not forsaken the ideology of British rule, and 
they could not gain hegemony within their 
community, yet the present Jadavpur Univer- 
sity is run by the same National Council Many 
of our present day educational institutions are 
the results of a heritage of the politiclsation of 
academic life, The anti-politicisation slogans 
are thus later phenomena, phenomena of escap- 


ism and isolation from the main currents Of ` 


gocial and economic life, where politicisation is 
an inevitability. 


Be that as it may, after Indian independence, 
teachers were expected to keep away from 
politics. Of course, teaching was becoming in- 
creasingly more professionalised—more time 
was needed to keep up with international 
research output. Thig race with the output of 
data in the western world monographs and 
journals, and the urge to ‘go West’ occasionally 
to shop at the metropolitan market place of 
knowledge, was basically a function of the in- 
creasing dependence of India on the luxury 
output of the USA and Great Britain. In the 
macro-dimension, thig reflects the impoverish- 
ment of India because of the much faster rate 
of (educational) growth of advanced capitalist 
countries on which India has continued to be 
(linguistically) dependent, This dependént im- 
poverishment—a dialectica] process— perpe- 
tuateg the system of time allocation in which 
keeping up  academically with the Jones 
appears to be more integrally necessary for pro- 
fessional excellence than political conscjousness. 


On the other hand, isolation grew between 
the general communities of teachers and stu- 
dents. The quick spread of student unrest can 
be correlated with the slow pace of economic 
development and of institutional justice in 
India. But this unrest was vulgarly ascribed to 
lack of interest in the classroom lectures, and 
to the precepts of faction politics supposedly 
inculeated by teachers. These were basically 
consequences of the general situation and not 
their cause. 


But this ascribed reason was selzed upon by 
both the govermment officialg connected with 
education, and by those who were influential in 
the academic establishments, to propound a gort 
of neo-Platonic idealist solution: politics was 
gaid to be for the grown ups, ie. for those who 
had left the universities, It was supposed to 
be a routinised and professional activity meant 
only for the initiated, the ‘Guardians’. Teachers 
were not supposed to prepare the minds of 


А 


young men to participate in the democratic pro- 
cess: only political scientista were paid to Justify 
the established order. Teaching became dog- 
matic and objectively anti-empirical. 


A direct outcome of this neo-Platonic ideal- 
ism may be found in the present catastrophic 
situation represented on the one hand by the 
arid formalism of teaching and what passes by 
the name of research in most “ndian colleges, 
and on the other hand, by the dialectical 
movement of students towards either apathy or 
escapism at one pole, and ultra-left radicalism 
or political adventurism on the other pole. The 
historical reason for these phenomena are ignor- 
ed by the popular image of ‘the groves of 
academe. 


This ignorance of the historical conditions for 
academic chaos is matched, at the contempo- 
rary decision-making level, with the exception 
of a few avant garde groups in institutions such 
as Delhi University, with an igaorance of the 
essential realities and necessities of modern 
academic life. A university today, if it is worth 
the name, costa anything annually up to several 
crores of rupees. Resources of thig order, the 
necessity of their outlay in terms of relevance 
and contribution to present and future Indian 
conditions, ag well ag the future prospects of 
the investment itself in termg of the direct pro- 
duction of several hundred teachers and 
research workers, and several thousand more 
alumni to be diffused in Indian society, all mean 
very clearly that a great deal of public power 
ls at stake. 


In the domain of educational management 
and organisation, politics, ie., competition for the 
allocation of goals and resources, can only be 
healthy or unhealthy—its objective reality in 
the academic environment cannot be wished out 
of existence. Even with so unradical a bour- 
geois premise as democracy, ie, the harmony 
of capitalist intereste—even if tacked on it is 
the slogan of an instant 'socia istic pattern, 
which the Ruling Congresg seeks to inculcate— 
even under thege conditions, we have to show 
concern about the primary choices which will 
condition power decisions, such as the ones out- 
lined above. Today's choices represent the 
framework in which tomorrow's chlldren will 
be educated. 


This should make us concerned with the 
nature of those systems and organisational 
patterns of authority which should regulate and 
exercise the power which indubitably lies in 
the educational institution of the size of an uni- 
versity. When the foundations of the Indian 
university system were being laid, the political 
interests of late Victorian British imperialism 
in India (viz, to deny initiative to the newly 
westernised, educated and incipiently rational- 
ist elite) coincided with the naive acceptance 
by the same elite of the Victorian concept of 


the ivory tower, as a safeguard against the 
evils of power [viz concepts, the pursuit of 
material ends or secular (aa distinct from meta- 
physical) power.] This coincidence led to con- 
trol organisations, built on the premise of 
hierarchical authority and on the abhorrence 
of participative systems of power, ie, ones in 
which those to be affected by the decisiong may 
participate, at critical points, in the relevant 
making of decisions. 


The Radhakrishnan Committee’s Report on Edu- 
cation, written immediately after independence, 
did not at all challenge the hierarchical regu- 
lation of the educational system. Political inde- 
pendence of itself (i.e, shorn of what Antonio 
Gramsci has called working-class hegemony) 
does not necessarily lead to the collapse of what 
our fathers’ generation called ‘the slave menta- 
lity. This slave mentality may be ingrained 
in us, or even in our children, if political inde- 
pendence ig to be associated merely with the 
hegemony in civil society of middle-class cul- 
ture, trained and educated in the habits of 
colonial dependence, 


The last Education Commission, headed by 
Professor Kothari did, however, take note of 
the imperative need for democracy in allocation 
of academic power. However, it ig only a 
further gad comment on what is nowadays 
called ‘the craze for foreign'—a lesg brutal way 
of referring to the slave mentality—that the 
new and fashionable concern for limited demo- 
cracy in the realm, which following US. 
language, is now being called ‘academic 
governance’, follows very tardily on the heels 
of similar ideas of participative management, 
developed in the western educational] system as 
a defensive response to the student power 
movement of 1985 to 1908. 


It is open to suspicion that the Kothari Com- 
mission’s sudden concern for participative 
management flows more from the theoreti- 
ca] proddings of "western consultants, now 
ubiquitous in most Indian managerial plan- 
ning and top-level training and blissfully un- 
aware of the hard and multi-form realities of 
Indian life, than from a perception which can 
be had from any average young Indian univer- 
sity teacher of the particular and regionally- 
differentiated problems of the provincial] Indian 
untversities (as digtinct from the supposedly 
critical mass of Delhi). 


As it is, the concept of participative manage- 
ment, as developed in the USA and in Western 
Europe, is the direct result of the fear among 
the liberal bourgeois leadership in the indus- 
trial (eg. the Glacier Experiment of Lord 
Wilfred Brown) and educational institutions 
that these institutions would crumple before 
student discontent, unless some of the student 
leadership (ring-leaders wag the word used by 
colonial managers) could be allured into indi- 
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vidual (and preferably non-mandatory) mem- 
bership of key decision-making committees 
relating to syllabi, financial loans and (only 
when the threateners pressed hard) teaching 
personnel, The concept is thus one which is 
meant to stultify the urges of workers or gtu- 
dents; to confront repression by a show of soli- 
darity; and to use these confrontationg over 
power issues as a means of raising the struggle 
of the exploited in general against the repre- 
sentatives of the exploiters to a higher plane of 
success. 


. Participative management in educational 
institutions, for instance, blunts student con- 
sciousness by enabling them to pick out a sur- 
rogate leadership which can be blindly followed 
if it gains economic privileges such as financial 
loan schemes, grace marks, higher grades or 
postponement of dates in examinations, Or it 
can be blindly abused if it fails, or what is 
worse from the point of an economising rank 
and file, it fights for long-gestation benefits, e.g., 
more grants to students, instead of loans on 
capitalist rates of interest, higher standards of 
teaching and marking, maintenance of a 5у5- 
tem of order and regularity in examinations 
instead of mere laxity and leniency, etc. Thus, 
the concept of participative management is 
objectively a tool used by advanced capitalism 
to bring within the ambit of its managerial 
group, by the use of theories of social control, 
all potential dissidents who could act as focal 
points of protest against the waste inherent in 
the system. 


But such an advanced capitalism does not 
exist in India. In fact, capitalism is, itself, yet 
in a subordinate stage of development and may 
just be beginning to bid for predominance as а 
mode of production. In such a stage of bisto- 
rical development, the outmoded system of 
colonialism can only be bolstered up if concepts 
of participative management аге imported 
wholesale from the USA and Britain, 


Where junior teachers have no say in the run- 
ning of their institutions, where even directors 
of advanced centres of education are overridden 
by external bureaucrats sitting on autonomous 
governing bodies, who mistake themselves (only 
at the bi-monthly Board Meeting) for zamin- 
darg presiding over an 18th-century kutcherri, 
there student representation on routine com- 
mittees without total responsibility for budget- 
ing can only be a retrograde step. Not that 


guch representation is per se bad; but when it © 


comes, it should be coupled with a greater elec- 
tive share in budgeting and disciplinary control 
over universities by the teachers, research 
workers and employees’ associations themselves; 
and this is as yet not a fact or even a common 
slogan in Indian academic politics. 


As it is, the academic democracy envisaged 
by the Kothari Commission doeg not even seek 


to provide those elected by the university com- 
munity with either full powers Over the purse 
or the right to ‘rescind decisions taken by ap- 
pointed officials, ‘Guided participative manage- 
ment ig the most that is offered. But, what will 
be the content of this guidance, how can guid- 
ance be replaced by self-motivation; in other 
words, how can teachers and students become 
together the subjects, creating their own future, 
instead of remaining the objects, inert under 
traditional circumstances of academic demo- 
cracy іп a capitalist State. 


Let us note that a movement away from 
hierarchical, authoritarian administration in the 
universities towards communal deliberative 
decision-making would reduce the predictabl- 
lity of the content of decisions. For those who 
like their lives to be fully ordered and predict- 
able, thig would undoubtedly be somewhat 
threatening, especially if they are outsiders, 
remote from the shaping of events, Yet, the 
willingness to live with uncertainty is a sme 
qua non of a vigorous, intellectual community. 
Unpredictability does not mean а necessary 
regime of anarchy; it only means that the forces 
of order and social control would be derived 
from evolving norms, articulated by the teach- 
erg, research workers and students themselves, 
since they constitute the population responsible 
for nurturing a productive social system within 
the groves of academe. The security, which muy 
be had from the flats of the official in his well- 
padded revolving chair, may be lacking in such 
community control; but after a century of con- 
spicuous academic sterility, it is necessary tO 
think of the possible alternatives. - Democratise 
or decay appearg to be the choice before con- 
temporary Indian academic politics. 


Since communal decision-making would vastly 
expand both the igsues—and the points—where 
decisions would have to be made (or 
reviewed), such а change would entail 
a substantial quantitative increase in acti- 
vity that might be called politics, The 
simplest kind of political issue would centre 
on the academic version of the ;question* who 
ig boss’. Without a rule-book to settle the 
issue, the answer would sometimes turn into 
trivia: who would be the Chairman or Convenor 
of the largest number of (or of the most im- 
portant) committees, empowered to recommend 
or to execute decisions, and thus who could 
exercise hig or her discretion to facilitate or to 
thwart the consideration of a particular issue? 


However, if Heads of Departments can be 
elected, then they can be rotated, and if com- 
mittee work is delegated to other teachers also, 
then this is at least better than university 
teachers being stuck with a procrastinating, 
permanent Head of Department, till retirement 
does them part. 


The second political issue would focus on the 
framing of rules, that ts the formal expression 


0f norms, a primary human task for expeditiously 
conducting all our business. А good rule ensures 
a satisfactory outcome for severa] recurring 
situations, Similarly, bad rules ensure the 
repetition of irritating outcomes, But these 
rules which standardise creative decision-mak- 
Ing, elso place discretionary power in certain 
hands; and this potential discretionary power is 
a natural object for political manoeuvre. - 


The third set of political issues resides in the 
context of the management of innovation. One 
of the results of any important -nnovation is a 
re-distribution of resources, (broadly defined to 
include money, prestige, leisure, peace of mind, 
etc.) Consequently, resistance to any innova- 
tion may reasonably be expected from most of 
those who believe that their interests are 
thus threatened, unless of courg they can be 
persuaded about the availability of compensatory 
gains, 


Academic micro-political activity of these 
sorts would appear to be entirely legitimate and 
healthy. But if the norms governing it show 
lesa concern for the prerequisites of a democra- 
tic and creative academic community. and 
militate in the interests of the personal gain 
and glory of those delegated to keep the system 
functioning, then the consequences can be 
highly disruptive and unhealthy. 


Let us consider a few settings in which 
academics are likely to compete in a routine 
way for power. 'The simplest is that of profes- 
sional organisations such as the ones controlled 
by, say, medical doctors or historians or literati 
of a particular city. In thig case, the resources 
controlled have hitherto been small and the 
primary identifications of memberg have tended 
to be with their employing institution and 
hence dispersed. Holding of office nevertheless 
conveys some prestige or qualification for pro- 
motion in the sphere of employment: so there is 
some tension between the ‘ins’ and ‘outs’, the 
latter usually viewing themselveg as ‘innovators’ 
as against the ones called ‘the stagnators' or 
‘the Neo-Syndicate’ currently in office. Innova- 
tion or stagnation are, at best, expressed in 
terms of papers written, or not written, or of 
the ideological premises supported or books 
written by the objects of discussion, But the 
terms often degenerate into abusive labels for 
categorising the allocation of poss on the Exe- 
cutive Committee or of the utilisation of the 
minimal funds (more probably deflcit accounts) 
handled by these associations. 


On the other hand, university departments 
have а more complex politica] domain.  De- 
partmental Heads, appointed permanently, have 
traditionally tried to ensure that there is no 
leakage of power from their offices, Such Heads 
look upon themselves as founts of authority in 


the sphere of patronage to posts within the 
Department, as primary decision-makerg with 
regard to appointments to examinerships (a luc- 
rative and annual bonus of income in the poverty 
stricken academic profession) and as the sole 
nerus of contact with the rest of the profes- 
sion in India (by means of selection of their 
own candidateg or of rejection of pet aversions, 
when invited to sit ag experts on panels, or 
by means of nominationg of departmental mem- 
bers to Seminars or other learned gatherings). 


Those who have the power to grant favours 
can command obsequiousness, which ig Often 
given and ig occasionally greatly relished, thus 
again reproducing the atmosphere of a petty 
Zamindar's baithak, or kutcherri. It ig not even 
unknown in some of the more moribund uni- 
versities or academic institutes that a spy ring 
of aspirants to power should form round the 
Head, with or without hig encouragement, the 
participants acting with Hobbesian individua- 


‘lism, or in cliques (advancing some special 


interests, but disunited in other issues), or in 
cabals (groups formed ephemerally to capture 
power, after which or in cases of failure, they 
tend to dissolve). 'The members of these rings 
clog the lines of communication between the 
Head and hig non-attached colleagues or stu- 
dents. Occasionally, the cliques and cabals work 
through the adumbration of special issues in the 
Teachers Associations, and departmental issues 
become the subject of allienceg or bargains for 
a power struggle, conducted at an all-university 
or professional association level. 


Sectionalism, particularigun and factiona]ism 
may thus be a dysfunctional result of the style 
of academic politicg outlined above. But they 
are also the direct—and not just the dysfunc- 
tional—results of running ап organisation of 
intellectuals by means of despotic flats, uncon- 
testable by open controversy. The remedy is to 
improve the norms of general academic political 
activity: the best way of paralysing the patient 
is to ban politics. 


This has been я very general statement of the 
legitimacy and need for academic micropolities. 
More important questions remain, What are 
the spheres of activity in which particular seg- 
ments of the university population may com- 
munally act as collaborators or contestants; and 
should these spheres be speciflcally demarcated, 
or allowed to evolve according to ad hoc needs 
and emergent issues? Secondly, how can the 
sort of participative management of power by 
different segments of the academic organisation, 
envisaged above, be made to work in the best 
interests of all, Le, what norms should be evol- 
ved, and how? But these are questions which 
need to be taken up in far greater detail than 
is permitted by space here. 
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Science politicking 


BHATTACHARYA 


I AM afraid I cannot see the point 
of the poser, which merely tries to 
prove the legitimacy of academic 
politics, If politics ig defined as 
working to get the best advantage 
out of a situation for oneself or 
ones associates, then politics ia 
inherent in any Organized group. 
This includes even the family and, 
naturally, includes the academies. 
Therefore, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to belabour with circuitous 
historical precedents to justify the 
existence of politics in academtc 
institutions, What surely is more 
relevant in the context of the 
topic, is a description of the state 
of politics existing therein, an 
analysis of how and why they 
arise, and a forecast of the lines 
that they may take in the future. 


Such an attempt is made below 
with reference to the sclentific 
research institutions in the coun- 
try. Politics in these institutions 
will be described in the form of а 
description of the state of the 
laboratories and of their man- 
power; the frustrations, aspirations, 
and the manoeuvrings of the 
latter; the reasons thereof; and the 
shape that these might take in the 
future. 


The most striking feature of the 
contemporary Indian scientific re- 
search scene ig the profound 
frustration that prevails among ail 
its participants (including those 
who may be widely identified as 
the villains of the piece). 

The reasons of thig unhappiness 
as given out, and as also analysed 
by various authors, are varied and 
broadly fall under three catego- 
ries: 


i) ‘Corrupted authority’ theory: 
that the authorities are all cor- 


rupt, interested only in empire 
building and in personal benefits 
and aggrandizement; that they 
keep themselveg surrounded with 
courts of sycophants; and that 
there is constant favouritism, cor- 
ruption and nepotism (a common 
saying ig ‘thieves rule...’). 


ii) ‘Evil personality theory: the 
employees think that the director 
is the source of all evil and if 
somehow he was changed every- 
thing would be O.K.; the directors 
think that the dtrector-in-chief is 
an evil man; the director-in-chief 
thinks that the directorg are the 
real villains; and the directors in 
turn believe that the staff is lazy, 
worthless and greedy. 


in) ‘Management failure’ theory: 
that the dynamics of the manage- 
ment of a creative activity is not 
yet realized in India; that there is 
no ‘atmosphere’ for creative work; 
that there is no conscious attempt 
at locating and rewarding merit 
which alone can set а tradition of 
excellence; that many directors do 
not understand the methodology 
of science and hence only encour- 
age tinkering in the name of 
applied research; that there is too 
much insistence on ‘extension and 
consultancy’ at the cost of creative 
work; that the systems of recruit- 
ment and promotion ag also of 
administration are archaic and 
unsuited to the need of science; 
that there is not enough freedom 
and autonomy for either good 
research or good research manage- 
ment, ete >- 


АП the above theories are no 
doubt true in some context Or 


+. 
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other, although their applicability 
varies from laboratory to labora- 
tory and from time to time, While 
the first two theories are confined 
largely to the realm of complaints 
(either verbal or in newspapers), 
the third one hag received a good 
deal of scholarly attention.! 


iv) While the above are put for- 


ward to explain the frustration of 


scientists and the fallure of the 
laboratories, another set of theories 
are also advanced to explain the 
general ineffectiveness of science 
in the country. These may be 
broadly classified as 'policy-cum- 
ecology theories and their main 
burdens are: 


а) that there is no proper science 
policy in India, nor any statutory 
body with appropriate machinery 
engaged in an objective method of 
sclence planning; 


b) that government support to 
sclence is poor; 


c) that the conditions and 
methodology of transfer of labora- 
tory results to industrial processes 
are not fully appreciated; and 


d) that the social ecology with 
its traditional values and religious 
beliefs are a serious obstacle to 
the development of science? 


J ie theories too have received 
considerable attention in the lite- 
rature, particularly from social 


1. See for instance (a) “The scientist and his 
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Výnan 
(En. 1966); (d) Bhattacharya, К. R., 
recruitnent quagmire of India’s 
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October 1970. 
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scientists and sclentist-admintstra- 
tors. 


All these theories, whatever 
their validity, only. beg the ques- 
tion: why so? We will examine 
this -presently. But these com- 
plaints are symptomatic of the 
bankruptcy of the research insti- 
tutions and the state of politics 
within them. That thia view is 
also shared by the lay publie, 1s 
revealed by the spate of complaints 
in press and Parliament and in a 
number of study reports about the 
failure of India's science to have 
any impact on the country's deve- 
lopment, and by the bickering and 
mud-slinging in the Parliament 
and the press; culminating in the 
recent Great Controversy over 
CSIR*. 


B. analysing the fundamen- 
tal causes of this pathetic picture, 
it wil be useful to briefly review 
the historical stages through which 
science and technology have pas- 
ged in India, and the undercurrents 
of politics and aspirations that 


3. See for example ) Mendelssohn, 
Kurt, ‘Science peus E Obstacles to 


progress, Times of India 23, & 24 Nov. 
а (b Rahman, A. of 
scientific research,’ Kermee, Vol 

17, No. 10, p. 19 (Oct. 1965); (c) Selected 
from CAAUST Symposum, 
Kamer, Vol 18, No. 5 (May 


1966); (d) in and pro- 
201 скан Minister's Science 
Table, Ифмтп Karmee, Vol 19, 
No. то (Oct. 1967); (е) Parthasarathy, 
Ashok, ‘India’s Science ideo 


nu о. б, ‚ (June 
1060, eee R., "Pocus on 
, Scene 


1971); 


iur ni абыну 
Tug, Wells Rer 
"Promoting the 


to analyse, but will not be dealt bere 
further in consideration of space. 


characterized each phase. Four 
distinct stages can be discerned. 


a) First ig the period of slow 
transition. Professorg S. N. Sen’ 
has shown that despite close and 
long contact with European sclence 
during its very creative phase, 
introduction of western sclence in 
India was extremely tardy until 
towards the turn of the last cen- 
tury. He explained this with refer- 
ence to the character and the 
purpose of the science, saying that 
the activity was limited mainly to 
field sciences (trigonometrical, 
geodetic, geological, etc., surveys) 
and plant sciences—the object 
being either commercial, or the 
military and administrative and 
economic control of the sub-con- 
tinent, 
there was a clear policy of not 
allowing the art to be transmitted 
to the Indians, and later, when it 
became essential in the interest of 
the colonialist, opportunities were 
given only in subordinate ranks. 
Due to this policy of exclusion, the 
substantial and exciting work of a 
century by many able minds was 
largely lost to the people. There 
was also no policy of transmitting 
higher science education, and it is 
only towards the beginning of this 
century that such a policy was 
started, by the incessant demand 
of the nationalist movement, in 
the form of opening of university 
colleges of science. Since then, 
the leadership in research passed 
over largely to the universities. 


b) The second is a creative phase 
which began at this time and con- 
tinued roughly till independence. 
Scientific research at this time 
was mostly confined to fundamen- 
tal sciences, carried on in the 
universities and allied institutions, 
in an atmosphere of modest facili- 
ties and austerity. Ав а result 
only the strongly motivated апа 
able minds were attracted to the 
profession, who set up undisputed 
leadership by personal] examples 
of brilliance, dedication, honesty 
and simplicity which all led to a 
harmonious creative atmosphere 
on the one hand, to substantial 


5. ‘The introduction of western science іп 
India during the 18th and roth century’ 
in Sinba, Surajit (in footnote 2). 
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and brillant contributions on the 
other. 


Politics if any, go far as we can 
gurmise, wag confined at this time 
to competition in excellence, or to 
put it differently, to satisfaction 
of the ego as contrasted to that 
of more mundane instincts—scope 
for which in any case was severely 
restricted. It should also be noted 
that although the atmosphere was 
essentially feudal due to the 
overa]] circumstances, the feudal 
principles of benevolent aristo- 
cracy and one-family got em- 
phasized rather than those of 
exploitation. 


c) The next phase, we may call 
it the ‘feudal’ phase, came with 
the resolve of the independent 
government, and the nationalist 
leadership before that, to develop 
and harness sclence and techno- 
logy for the industrial development 
of the country. With this laudable 
objective came gradually into 
being giant research and develop- 
ment (R&D) organizations finan- 
ced by the government which are 
represented today by CSIR, AEC, 
ICAR, ICMR, DRDO, etc. 


Three accompanying circumstan- 
ces should be noted to understand 
what happened to these institu- 
tions. Firstly, there wag no precise 
demand on the institutions, There 
was a vague idea that we needed 
science and technology for the 
country's development, and with 
that idea money and facilities 
were given to science and techno- 
logy. What precisely was to be 
done with these facilities was 
neither known to the givers nor 
to the acceptors. Secondly, these 
huge organizations with abundant 
resourceg and numerous opportuni- 
ties of career advancement came 
into being at a time when politi- 
cal democracy was transplanted 
on a soil which wag a mixture of 
feuda] structures and attitudes, 
old tribal and caste relationships 
and a bureaucratic and largely 
alienated administrative system. 
Thirdly, with the advent of plan- 
ning, licensing and ‘socialistic pat- 
tern’, substantial spheres of power 
structure were gradually opening 
up in the government arena. 

It is not surprising with this 
background that the organizations 


became patterned after typical 
feudal, hierarchical establishments 
with a command chain of big and 
little bosses and with an openly 
tyrannical atmosphere, It is as if, 
the zamindaries that were abolish- 
ed (or said to be abolished) came 
and re-established themselves in 
these public institutions, which 
became instruments solely for 
securing status, power and self- 
interest—with some science and 
research thrown in to provide the 
rationale, Publication of papers 
and claims for discoveries also 
became matters of self-interest. 
While the big and 11е bosses 
open]y launched a twin program- 
me of misappropriation of subordi- 
nates work and 'publish or perish', 
the subordinates, under the force 
of the social and economic rela- 
tionship, instead of resisting, colla- 
borated in this effort as a means 
of getting some personal benefit 
in return, If nothing glorious 
came out from these laboratories 
during this phase either in funda- 
mental research or in technology, 


this ig only in obedience to natural 
laws. 


P olitics in this stage then con- 
sisted in waiting, in paying 
obsequities to one’s top and in 
tyrannizing one’s bottom—grabbing 
and offering all the while, and 
always silently manoeuvring to 
work oneself into the top command 
structure. The vast crowded bot- 
tom was permeated with whispers, 
gossips, impotent rage, and of 
course fear, It will be noted that 
essentially the same feudal spirit 
ag seen in the earlier phase got 
adapted here, on account of the 
various mercenary and power 
opportunities, to emphasize its 
exploitative aspect. 


d) The ‘bourgeois’ phase: The 
above phase underwent a slow 
transformation from the early апа 
middle sixties, Rumblings were 
heard from all sides about the 
terrible stranglehold in the labora- 
tories, which slowly grew in 
volume ag more and more people 
went abroad and returned and 
found that the bureaucratic and 
feudal atmosphere was not quite 
conducive to the satisfaction of 
their own inflated expectations. 
These rumblings also got big sup- 


port in the famous Joseph Episode 


which shook the country and also. 


Parliament, The liberal leaders in 
the government, who were pro- 
bably ignorant of the true atmos- 
phere within the institutions, were 
shaken by these revelationg and 
felt that some reform was essential. 


А number о? changes were 
therefore brought forth in the 
leadership and in the administra- 
tive structure, with а conscious 
effort to relieve the suffocation and 
tyranny. The atmosphere in the 
laboratories became more free 
thereafter—in the sense that the 
rigid structure, wherein every- 
body’s spatial location was well- 
identified, was somewhat loosened 
allowing the individuals to vibrate 
over a much wider field?. At the 
same time new ideag of manage- 
ment and inter-disciplinary project 
working, largely imported from 
abroad,—and generally in line 
with ideas on ‘creative manage- 
ment being thrown out by foreign- 
financed Institutes of Management 
in India—began to be played about 
with. 

Yet, the overall feeling of 
ineffectual working in a vacuum 
remained, so that the interplay of 
mutual interests and politics not 
only did not disappear but flon- 
rished now in a more acute man- 
ner because the portals of politics 
were now opened to a much 
greater number of aspirants than 
before. 


Those trained in the old- rela- 
tionship took time to adapt them- 
selves to the new situation, but 
the opportunity wag really siezed 
by the ‘young progressives’, parti- 
cularly new entrants returning 
from abroad. Ву their sophistica- 
tlon and audacity, they quickly 
set about to build new centres of 
a power structure to advance their 
own . interests, Simultaneously, 
abundant foreign funds, national 
and international seminars and 
conferences, and international pro- 
grammes (like FAO, UNDP, 
ECAFE, etc.) threw up unprece- 
dented  opportunitles of career 
advancement, of national and 
international travel, and of sct ng 
as experts in national and inter- 

6. It should be noted that this process may 

not yet be complete in all laboratories. 
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nationa] arenas, which provided 
grist to the mill of competition, 


So the politics that unfolded in 
the laboratories in thig phase con- 
sisted of cut-throat competition 
among the middle-level partici- 
pants to win approval by audacity 
and glamour, of ‘natives’ vs 
‘forelgners, of ‘traditional’ vs 
‘modern’, of ‘young’ vs ‘old’, and 
of course individual vs individual. 
In the lower levels, the enterpris- 
ing and the audacious aspired and 
tried to join the arena of the 
power battle; while the vast majo- 
rity, unused to ‘modernism’ or 
‘freedom’ and too inhibited to join 
the battleground, started an inces- 
sant stream of wailing and sniping, 
not unlike the chirping of a thou- 
sand birds before nightfall. And 
this is the stage—shall we call it 
the bourgeois phase—where we 
are today, 


W now ‘come to an attempt to 
analyse these conditions in terms 
of the prevailing social, economic 
and political forces. 

a) Science in quarantine: The 
first point to understand 18 the 
relationship between the objective 
and functioning of an organization, 
which can be best explained with 
the help of a somewhat rustic 
examp]e. Suppose we have a 
Malaria Eradication Task Force. 
Now, if 1ts declared objective is & 
true one, ie, if the sponsors ex- 
pect the Force to really eradicate 
malaria and would hold it ac- 
countable if it did not, then the 
Task Force, irrespective of any 
deficiency that it may initially 
have in its personnel or structure 
or methodology of functioning, 
will so orient these during its 
functioning as to render them 
ideally suited to achieving its 
alm. If on the other hand the 
declared objective ig not a serious 
one, Le, if the sponsors would as 
well accept some budget expendi- 
tures and pompous reports in its 
place, then the Force, even if it 
has a most ideal structure and ma- 
nagement methodology to start 
with, will so adapt these during 
its functioning as not only to fail 
to eradicate malaria but to attain 
maximum individual self-interest 
for its participants (of . course, 


graded according to their hlerar- 
chical position). 

This then is the basic first hypo- 
thesis, viz, that  public-sector 
science in India does not have a 
genuine objective and therefore 
the structure and management 
situation within these institutions 
are naturally oriented to achlev- 
ing maximum individual self- 
interest, Апа this is what 1з 
reflected in the frustrationg and 


politicking mentioned above." This 


point cap now be examined in 
detail. 


The question then is: doeg Indian 
science and technology have an 
objective? On paper, yes, It is 
clearly enunciated that the objec- 
tive of India’s science and techno- 
logy is to bring about a self- 
reliant industrial and economic 
development of the country. But 
it is our contention that this is 
elther a fake or an unattainable 
objective in the present circum- 
stances. 


Science and technology have 
often been described as the key to 
India's development. This із 
evidently a wrong premise because 
science and technology by them- 
selves cannot do anything. They 
become а productive force only 
when they are used in the indus- 
trial and production system of a 
country, If they are not so used, 
neither .will good technology de- 
velop, пог, even if а few 
stray ones emerge, will they 
have any value. So the de- 
velopment and the use of science 
and technology are actually decid- 
ed by the interests controlling the 
economy of a country. To under- 
stand the above hypothesis, there- 
fore, we must understand the 
state of the economy of the coun- 
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serves any real interest of the Indian 
people, however, i a different matter. 


try and the dominant interests 
that control it. 


b) Economy in bondage: The deve- 
lopment of capitalism—run by the 
engine of science and sheltered in 
the house of free enterprise—led 
inevitably to colonialism, where 
the economic interests of a poli- 
tically and technologically advanc- 
ed country drew its nourishment 
by exploiting a colony as a source 
of raw material and labour and 
ag a market for its finished goods. 
The colonies have now gone but 
not the basic economic urge that 
led to them. 


The world is still divided into 
technologically advanced and 
backward countries as at the time 
of colonialism. The urge of the 
economic vested interests of the 
former to utilize the latter as 
before could not have just vanish- 
ed into thin air. So we have what 
is called neo-colonialism—the same 
economic process minus the poli- 
tical superstructure. The eco- 
nomic methodology also hag under- 
gone change to suit the prevail- 
ing socio-political circumstances. 
Overt pillage is replaced by in- 
vestment, collaboration and ‘aid’. 
Import of finished commodities, 
which will offend nationalist feel- 
ings, ig replaced by import of 
technology, the engineering means 
of production and other key com- 
ponents, which generally go un- 
noticed by laymen. 


At the same time, a value sys- 
tem is fostered by infiltrating the 
world of ‘culture’, whereby a 
strong demand is created for go- 
phisticated goods having no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the-country’s 
basic needs, And in the process 
of free collaboration and competi- 
tion, with the gap between the 
local and external technology, the 
local commercial interestg find no 
way of competing with these ex- 
ternal forces and hence tend to 
survive by collaborating with 
them and acting ag their local 
agents to the неш of the 
interest of the local people. 


"Eug is the economic process 
that ig going on in all under- 
developed countries that have 
adopted the system of a 'free 


society. (Those who want to 
get out of this economic system 
are of course branded ag thugs and 
given a dose of civilizing educa- 
tion through bombs.) 


India ig no exception, The em- 
phasig in the economic scene is 
still on mobilisation of and ap- 
proach to raw materials which are 
then exported either as such or 
after minor processing in India 
(vide the mineral resources, the 
metallic ores in particular). The 
other major sources of export 
earnings are still plantation ог 
similar products (tea, jute, etc.) 
whose world prices continue to 
decline every year. The produc- 
tion that goes on in the industrial 
sphere, whether in the public or 
private sector, is mostly wedded 
to the technology, the engineer- 
ing components and various 
forms of economic controls of 
foreign vested interests either in 
the form of commercial ventures 
(investment or collaboration)! or 
in the form of ‘aid’, Whatever 
exports of these materials do take 
place are controlled by the foreign 
collaborator in respect to their 
destinations and their price 
and volume, the object mostly 
being either to control the 
market in another undeveloped 
country (by utilizing our inno- 
cent name) or to get a material 
manufactured for the foreign col- 
laboratorg home market at а 
lower cost by utilizing the cheap 
labour available here.? 


ám other component of indus- 
trial development, viz, a deter- 
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mined effort to root out the ves- 
tiges of feudalism and to increase 
the purchasing power of the com- 
mon people in rural areas where 
80 per cent of India’s people live, 
and without whose prosperity and 
improvement in purchasing power 
no real industrial development 
can be supported, is still absent. 
What the new agricultural techno- 
logy has done is only to convert 
it, in Hne with the urban norm, 
into a capitalist, fiercely competi- 
tive agriculture, wherein a new 
small class of terribly affluent 
rural elite ig emerging, driving 
the remaining masses to destitu- 
tion.” This is an interesting 
paradox: capitalism arose by doing 
the landed interest in its own 
country to death, but it props up 
the landed gentry as an ally when 
it goes to prow] in another coun- 
try. 


ГА 


Т. emphasis of the* industrial 
sphere again is definitely on 
glamorous consumer goods, 
meant for a small rising section 
of the affluent middle class, sedu- 
lously fostered by the vested 
interests, rather than on products 
and processes which meet the 
basic needs of the people or 
which produce wealth. Hence also 
the emphasis on marketing, on 
promotional activities, on costing 
and such other unproductive acti- 
vities which never themselves 
create any wealth—except that this 
distributes а part of the booty to 
а small group of deluded second- 
line parasites to ensure the safety 
of the process. 


The true impact of thig 'deve- 


° lopment’ process has been brought 


out by a number of contemporary 
studies, particularly that of Dan- 
dekar апа . Rath! This has 
stunningly brought out that the 
benefit of whatever development 
that is occurring ig going to the 
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economically privileged sections 
of the society (in direct propor- 
tion to their economic status), and 
that the deprived sectlons have 
either not beneflted at all or are 
becoming actually more impover- 
ished. What is more, roughly 40 
per cent of the entire Indian popu- 
lation has a per-capita consump- 
tion expenditure insufficient even 
for the basic minimum calorie 
needs of the human organism—and 
this situation has not changed 
after one decade of development 
although moderate to substantial 
benefit has accured to the eco- 
nomically prosperous sections 
during the same period. 


This is the background of India’s 
economic and industrial effort 
today. In this process of indus- 
trialization, there is neither any 
growth of a self-reliant industrial 
development nor any benefit to 
the Indian people as such, The 
benefit goes to foreign interests, 
their local agents, and a small 
group of parasitic elite, And 
indigenous R&D remain starved 
by being denied application, ex- 
cept for minor help in the para- 
sitic production process. 


What role can Indian R&D 
play in this economic context? 
The futility of Indian R&D is 
really the futility of India's eco- 
nomic and political scene, Unless 
we break the hold of neo-colonia- 
lism on the country and develop 
swüadeshi, a self-reliant industrial 
economy in the interest of the 
Indian people ag a whole, Indian 
R&D cannot have any useful 
role. 


And if R&D does not have a 
clear commitment to a defined 
Objective, the conditiong in the 
laboratories cannot but remain 
pernicious so far ag the needs of 
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R&D are concerned, and can- 
not but be bent to serve other sub- 
stituted aims—namely, the aim оё 
individual self-interests. І 

(c) Alienation of scientists: This 
common aim of self-interest brings 
ug to the third hypothesis which 
concerns the social character and 
the value system of the Indiar. 
middle class and intellectuals, in- 
cluding the scientists, today. 


W e are generally unaware, but 


‚а value system of self-interest har 


indeed-been sedulously and very 
calculatedly fostered in the society 
by the economic vested interests. 
The idea simply is to distribute a 
small part of the booty among a 
not too large but not too small 
section of people in the guise of 
development activity, so that they 
will identify these benefits ag due 
to а process of development to 
which they themselves are sup- 
posedly contributing and hence 
will support this economic super- 
structure 


The type of posts advertised by 
commercial interests (engineers, 
accountants, marketing adviser, 
sales manager, on fabulous salary 
compared to the niggardly pay 
offered to those who really run the 
wheels of industry); the banal 
and vulgar advertisementg for 
consumer goods in the daily press 
(the unruffled suit, the dreamy 
look, the ‘long affair’, why mum- 
my’s bathroom does not stink, the 
spin spin Spin-H); the emphasis 
on promotional activity, on the 
glamorous touch in everything; 
the tremendous ‘cultural’ value of 
a foreign gadget, a flne carpet, a 
smuggled bottle, in fact of any- 
thing that ig expensive; the banal 
topics that ‘intellectuals’ usually 
discuss when they meet at home— 
all tell a tale of the nature of 
‘development’ and the corrupted 
value system which has been 
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made to grip the society, The 
conspicuous consumption, the 
‘Vulgar pump, and the intuitive 
reflex of grabbing are not aberra- 
tions (as naively tried to be 
made out) but common norms of 
behaviour.14 


There ig in fact a clear social 
alienation of the intellectuals and 
the prosperous middle class from 
the masses. This has been aptly 
brought out in a recent United 
Nations report. These two live 
in two entirely different worlds— 
different in living standards, in 
aspirations, in ‘culture’, in social 
customs, in education, in oppor- 
tunities, in language, in every 
thing. These are the same Bhadra- 
lok (gentry ‘Tespectable’) and 
Chhotolok (‘lowly’, ‘uncultured’) 
classes of yesteryear,® with the 
Bhadraloks rendered more vulgar 
and mercenary by the various 
economic opportunities of ‘deve- 
lopment, almost all gains of 
which naturally come to them 
(other than the primary economic 
interests). Words like nation, 
country, people have meaning 
only to ,these Bhadraloks—and 
that meaning includes only them- 
selves. 


SS cientists as part of this pros- 
peroug middle class, are no excep- 
tion to the above rule, Not only 
that, they are clearly utilizing 
their vantage position of profes- 
sional expertise as qa special lever- 
age to further their individual 
and clan interests, The signs of 
this are many. 

There ig an unmistakable sign 
that the Indian scientific worker, 
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at any rate the middle and top 


echelons of it, is persevering and 
aspiring to catch up with and dis- 


lodge the entrenched administra- · 


tive class ag the first among the 
parasitic affluent middle class. 
This is reflected in the demand 
being raised by scientist elites, 
backed by deluded plebeians (and 
encouraged by clever politicians), 
to replace the admunistrators by 
technology people in the govern- 
ment's affairg and to raise their 
status and salery to the level of 
the former, This is of course 
rationalized by saying that it is 
the technical people who can pro- 
vide the expertise for- the develop- 
ment projects and that their sub- 
ordination either in status or in 
salary to the administrators is 
what hinders development. (in 
this salary comparison, incident- 
ally, the comparison is always 
restricted to the top all-India ad- 
ministrative services, scrupulously 
avolding the vast masses of minis- 
terial staff whose salaries and 
perquisites are really pitiable in 
comparison.) 


What is ignored in this nalve 
argument is that development is 
not brought forth by individuals 
or technical expertise but ideo- 
logy, by the political and eco- 
nomic objective; and that if the 
objective 1з given, and if certain 
individuals came in the way, they 
would surely be replaced by the 
force of the objective itself. 
Actually, thig demand is nothing 
but that we too should share in 
the loot and be eleyated in the 
hierarchy, If the interest was 
genuinely for development, instead 
of asking for being elevated to 


the status of the administrators. 


we would have denounced this 
hierarchical structure ав being 
totally opposed to any concept of 
development. 


cedi science today has become 
a big business It has lots of 
amenitles and perquisites. There 
are seminars and workshops where 
опе can go and taste delicate hos- 
pitahty, including intoxicantg in 
parties thrown in by crafty mer- 
chants in posh hotels. There is 
the possibility and real aspiration 
of going abroad go that we can 
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not only taste affluence but also 
bring in a part of it There is 
also the possibility of getting a nice 
foreign gadget through the help of 
а friend who is going abroad, and 
of being nominated to committees, 
of coming in contact with key 
men jn government and industry, 
of acting as an expert in national 
and international forums—which 
all bring in real benefltg jn concrete 
terms. These have become today 
the real perquisites of a scientific 
career which are treated as nè- 
tural, and which one does not feel 
the need even to reflect upon. 


The self-interest af the scientists 
1s also brought out by the projects 
and perspective plans that are pro- 
posed for their departments, which 
are invariably studded with suit- 


posts rather than the posts justi- 
fying the projects. 


The same is also shown by the 
continuoug refrain of the scientists 
in top position, backed by deluded 
lower-level aspirants, that.the re- 
gourceg made available to science 
by the country are not sufficient, 
that the share of GNP allotted to 
science ig a mere 0.4 per cent and 
mugt be raised to at least 1 per 
cent for any real development of 
the country to occur. The fallacy 
here, as elsewhere, lg in identi- 
fying the advancement of oneself 
or one's clan as advancement of 
the country at large. 

Not only that. The self-interest 
of scientists ig also driving them 
to act unwittingly as active tools 
in the hands of foreign interests 
for subverting the country’s inter- 
est. Foreign fundg systematically 
make subtle inroads into the cul- 
tural and academic spheres to 
create a congenial climate for the 
spread of their economic ргосевв.17 
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.In the sphere of technology, this 


takes the fori of sponsoring a 
research project either for ‘mo- 
dernization’ of a traditional indus- 
try or for meeting a.felt or newly 
invented ‘need’, With the lure of 
abundant laboratory facilities, of 
foreign fellowships апа travels, 
and offer of national and inter- 
national ‘expert’ positions, the 
scientists not only fall an easy 
prey to these projects but are also 
subtly led to support the intended 


processes through their ‘research 


findings’. The findings or the 
‘new methods’ that are developed 
are of course not really material. 
What the foreign interests need is 


‘a show of research findings and the 


‘cultural acceptance’ of the project 
or process—after which the tech- 
nology and the means of produc- 


tion come ag usual through 
collaboration agreements- from 
abroad, 


It is not suggested that all-these 
are done with conscious design, It 
is something like what an anthro- 
pologist friend of mine said about 
the criminal tribes, who are so 
brought up from their cnildhood 
that when they lift а neighbour's 
cattle, they do not consider it in 
any way an unworthy act To 
the scientists, the 'toóls of so- 
cial and economic .transforma- 
tion', too. without knowing it, the 
soclety or economy has become 
incidental, present there only to 
provide the rationale, but the real 
attractions are the benefits of the 
profession itself—and the politics 
E only for the ‘equitable distri- 

tion’ of these benefits and 
petquisites. 


These . are the factors that 
characterize the state of science 
and the undercurrents of polit 
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tics in science in India. It is 
evident that this state will conti- 
nue till the Indian people take а 
social, political and economic deci- 
sion to free the Indian economy 
of foreign interests and their col- 
laborators, and to usher in a self- 
reliant industrial development of 
the country in the interest of the 
Indian society as a whole, Till 
that time, science and technology 
will continue to remain barren, 
and politics in scientific institutions 
will be confined to merely tugging 
at the power sources for indi- 
vidual self-interest. 


І. the ultimate solution is con- 
tained in the above statement, the 
question is how to bring it about. 


"The first point to realize is that 


the scientific workers themselves 
cannot bring about thig trans- 


-formation, nor can they gene- 


rate eough pressure for the 
economic interests to concede it. 
This change can be brought about 
only by the people at large. 


But, then, no one can know as 
well ag the scientist about the 
tremendoug potentialities of science 
and technology for their poor 
country on the one hand and the 
real pitfalls and obstacles in its 
path on the other. So it 1s the 
scientists responsibility to educate 
the lay public about the real 
source of their suffering and the 
bright future that can be achieved 
otherwise. . This is the historic 
role of a scientific workers’ move- 
ment in todays underdeveloped 
countries, 


Of course, with the corroegve 
influence of the prevailing value 
system, with the systematic train- 
ing of only two primordial re- 
flexes: grabbing food and avoiding 
danger, with the attempt at vague 
‘culturalization’ of all issues by 


. the few sclentist ‘progressives’, it 


will not be easy to develop such a 
movement, Nor, even if develop- 


ed, can it easily satisfy or mollify — 


or transform the elementa] aspira- 
tions of its memberg before it 
can address itself to its ultimate 
task. 


But such hag always been the 
case in history, and history has 
always solved such apparently 
insurmountable problems. 
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THOSE who argue against. aca- 
demic politics (the academics’ 
participation in university poli- 
tics) do so for different reasons. 
They do so because they do not 
want rivals or partners, or they 
think it.ig not in the best Indian 
tradition or’ in the best Oxbridge 
tradition, or because it is not their 
Job, or they feel that it involves 
heavy risks, 


The rejection of academic poli- 


tics on these grounds is debatable.~ 


In any case those who are aware 
of the manner in which power is 
exercised in our universities, and 
academic institutions, and the im- 
possible pass to. which education 
has been brought, are not worried 
about the legitimacy of politics, 
nor of its necessity, Unless we 
want complete and explicit chaos, 
it ів necessary that something 
should be done about the present 
situation. A 

The problem is: Is it possible 
and how? Is it possible to work 
out a purposeful change in the 
university system, and, if it is, 
how? In order to consider these 
questions, we must understand the 
power situation and its sources in 
the university system. 


In the first section, I point out 
how the exercise of power in the 


various contexts—an important 
one like the appointment of the 
academic gtaff, or an unimportant 
one like the getting of stationery— 
is not governed by any rules, (I am 
not concerned with the rules in 
the rule-book, but ruleg followed 
in practice) ig essentially arbi- 
trary; and as such, it Js a system, 
if such arbitrariness could consti- 
tute a system at all of humilia- 
tions for those governed by it. I 
alsg point out that the victim of 
the system can do precioug little 
to alter the system except to pro- 
test against it generally at а 
heavy personal cost, 


In the. second section, I point 
out that the academic community 
is inherently weak for any signi- 
ficant action because academic 
activities have not been decolo- 
nialised, апа they lack relevance 
and strength. For this not only 
the academic community, but the 
entire soclety is responsible. 


In the third and the last section 
I suggest some possible action. In 
respect of both the administrative 
structure and the ,perspective of 
academic work, I think that it is 
in the departments that the hope 
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` and the possibility of an effective 
beginning lie, In case this cannot 
be done on a sufficiently large 
scale, it will be impossible! to 
avoid further worsening of the 
chaos in our education, 


I. the first section we are to 
consider how power is exercised 
to achieve, sometimes under the 
guise of educational ends, personal 
~ ends, 7 It is true that sometimes: a 
well-meaning but unintelligent 
person may imagine that he is 
pursuing really educational ends 
but the intelligent administrator 
18 quite aware of what is happen- 
ing. It must be pointed out that 
the account given here ig neither 
exhaustive nor invariable. The 
pattern of the subversion of edu- 
cational ends varies according to 
time and circumstances. 


Let us begin by considering the 
exercise of power at one of the 
focal points in the educational 
system—the appointment of the 
academic staff (I am not concern- 
ed with all the aspects of such 
appointments, but only some ав- 
pects which bring out the manner 
in which power із exercised). 
` There are not very infrequent com- 
plaints about the appointments 
having been influenced by extra- 
academic considerations like 
region, community, religion, etc. 
Sometimes the communal or the 
regional influences operate bla- 
tantly, but very often there is a 
plausible academic cloak to cover 
these influences, 


' For example I know, directly or 
indirectly, that both the following 
commenis are made at selection 
committee meetings; even at the 
same meeting for an interview for 
the same job: 'We know what a 
Ph. d. is worth these days’; or when 
it suits some that ‘some person has 
very good qualifications, unfor- 
tunately he has no research ex- 
perience’. These comments could 
be rlght, but they are made inde- 
pendently of апу explicit or impli- 
cit reference to the nature of the 
qualification of the particular 
candidate being considered, With 


such weapong it is easy to arrive 
at the right (1) decision in favour 
of a particular individual. 

If instead of this, sometimes 
mechanical criteria in termg of 
formal qualifications are adopted, 
it ig not done to achieve better 
appointments, It is well known 
that the realiability of our formal 
qualificationg ig very low. Very 
often a mechanical criterion is 
adopted to avoid a power struggle, 
and sometimes to achieve the 
results one wants. One ig happy 
though to be able to maintain a 
facade. : 


Suppose that one is able to over- 
come these difficulties—the  un- 
unreliability of the formal qual- 
fications and the arbitrariness of 
the fluctuating, varying evalua- 
tions of the formal qualifications— 
one may imagine that now one 
has succeeded in relating the 
appointment to the academic 
needs. This is true, but only as 
far ag it goes, and it does not go 
far enough, 


T. ensure- the selection of a 
competent person is not to secure 
his functioning in the department. 
Let me explain: To frustrate pur- 
poseful functioning at thig stage, 
one of the commonest devices 
used is to appoint persons with 
different sub-specialisations in the 
same department. But is this not 
desirable? 


Before we think so, let us con- 
sider: suppose in the Department 
of Physics one appoints a nuclear 
physicist and radio-physicist. Most 
“Often the departments are small 
and the resources limited. To 
equip a department for a single 
branch ig enormously expensive. 
When there are two or more 


‘branches, there are bound to be 


difficulties. The administrator will 
be brought into the picture; there 
wil be recriminations and the 
usual frustrations. In the absence 
of a democratic functioning of the 
department, the difficulty is likely 
to arise in one way or another; 
but this ig thé sort of dtffüculty 
which is not taken notice of, The 
more intelligent among the admin- 
istrators are aware of this possi- 
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bihty and utilise it to the fullest 


to secure their own dominance, 


This sort of device has also an 
academic cloak. The tacit and 
unexamined assumptiong are that 
the more departments a university 
has, the better it is for the univer- 
sity; the more branches of study a 
department has, the better. Both 
these assumptions presuppose that 
we have an idea of what a viable 
department or a viable branch of 
study in a department is. However 
this is not so. 


Bu the really important feature 
of the situation is not that at vital 
points power is manipulated 
without reference to real-academic 
purposes. The important feature 
of the situation is that the absence 
of intelligible rules and the pre- 
sence of arbitrariness are ubiqui- 
tous. I think it is necessary to 
mention some of these, not to 
drive the point home, but merely 
as а matter of record, 


(i) Take the case of a facility like 
providing а steno-typist-cum- 
secretary to a department, After 
all these years, one would have 
thought that our universities would 
have recognised this need. On the 
other hand, one finds in several 
quarters a strange resistance against 
recognising this need. І have 


heard a V.C. remark, not altoge- , 


ther seriously but not altogether 
humourously either, that if а 
steno-typlst is given to each de- 
partment, he would receive many 
more letters from the depart- 
ments, I was surprised to find 
resistance to this even among 
high U.G.C. officials, who serious- 
ly said that the suggestion should 
not be made because it was not 
very likely to be accepted (when 
stated, it sounds curlous; 
wise this principle is very com- 
monly followed. Before making 4 
demand, we orally confirm that 
the demand will be granted!). 


This resistance h several 
sources: (a) It is not realised that 
in the case of the humanities and 
the social sciences, the steno- 
typist ig indispensable for experi- 
mental drafts; (b)- The absence of 
adequate and/or competent office 
assistance makes the head of the 


other- - 


^h 


"E. 


department utilise his other col- 
leagues ag clerical staff (some of 
the heads do enjoy it so!), This 
certainly is not meant to generate 
good relations between the mem 
bers of a department; and (c) the 
administration ig very keen on 
seeing that steno-typsits are not 
appointed when they have mno 
legitimate work. One wishes they 
would be equally keen on seeing 
that the services of so many 
highly qualifled teachers are not 
lost to clerical competence. Con- 
fected with this is the fact that 
having a steno ig a status—symbol. 


(11) Minor rewards of academic 
life—examinerships, assignments 
for supervision or  invigilation, 
membership of inspection com- 
mittees and other committee, etc., 
are once agaln not governed by 
any rules In many universities 
there 1s a committee to appoint 
paper-etters and examiners, but 
there is no such committee for the 
appointment of the invigilators. It 
is the personal equation that 
matters; and the academic in 
search of some extra-remunera- 
tion, naturally, does not come out 
with his dignity intact and his 
reputation untarnished. 


(11) The same sorts of difficulties 
exist in the matter of leave, lien, 
research facilities and grants. 
There are no rules, and very often 
rules are changed so as to ad 
versely affect the claims of the 
particular individual whose case 
is being considered. This is 
hardly fair, but who cares? How 
could one doubt the sincerity and 
judgement of those in whom is 
placed the destiny of a university! 
(iv) To come to comparative tri- 
vialties: Is one entitled to a 
house? Ig he entitled to a room in 
the faculty buildings? What furni- 
ture can he have? After nearly 
two decades of their existence 
after the attainment of independ- 
ence our universities have no 
rules governing these facilities. 
These are matters for personal 
favour, or almost so, ` 


Г the entire fabric of 
univergity life, in matters small 
and matters big, there are no 
rules, and there are no policies. 
Arbitrariness and ad-hoc-ism are 


the order of the day. It is not 
surprising that the university 
comes to have the atmosphere of 
а petty court. 


In this situation tale-bearing is 
a norma] occurrence. The amount 
varies according to the nature of 
the particular persons carrying 
the tale and the persons to whom 
the taleg are carried, Any dis- 
agreement or criticism, sometimes 
even д suggestion, ig regarded as 
a personal attack. АП criticism at 
any level is muffled—directly or 
indirectly. 

The effect on the student com- 
munity is considerable, From the 
behaviour of their teachers they 
draw their own conclusiong about 
how to get along and get on. 


Thug there is no politics of poli- 
cy or policies, but politicg only of 
personal ends and personalities. 
Politics is only intrigue, not at 


the periphery of political activity, - 


but at itg centre. 


I. this context, any attempt to 
alter the situation is likely to 
assume the character of intrigue 
whatever may be the intentions 
of the protesting party. In the 
absence of a convention of dis- 
sent, there are no norma] chan- 
nelg of expressing or conveying 
dissent—say, in any form like a 
teachers’ council or departmental 
meetings and so on. The dissent 
therefore has a tendency to take 
a form which itself is often 
thought of ag objectionable not 
only by the authorities but also by 
the others The assumption is 
that the authorities can hurt by 
their actions, but we should 
always be careful of their feel- 
ings! For any dissent or protest, 
there will be no support from col- 
leagues, one will have to go it 
alone. 


Thig ig often to invite at least a 
series of pinpricks, and at its 
worst, dismissal—a sort of martyr- 
dom, with no tears shed for a fool. 
I think, any ruler of a petty 
princely state could not have 
hoped for greater suzerainty or 
greater absolute or unchallenged 
power, It is not surprising that 
the Vice-Chancellor of a univer- 


sity good-humouredly accepted 
that power is power only when it 
can be used arbitrarily or erratic- 
ally to harm or to benefit persons 
without relation to a person's 
competence. 


It may happen that in such a 
situation, there may be some 
relieving features. There may be 
а person or a department which 
wil have no difficulties of the 
sort mentioned above, But the 
apparent exception is really no 
exception; such a case only com- 
pleteg the picture. The princely 
autocrats—whatever they might 
be called—have always had 
favourites for whom only the sky 
is the limit for favours, of course, 
only so long ag they remain 
favourites. But the favourite is 
neither able, nor willing, to insti- 
tutionalise the advantages he 
enjoys and extend them either to 
his colleagues in the other depart- 
ments, or even to his successor, 


It might be said that this pic- 
ture of the functioning of our uni- 
versities is overdrawn. I do not 
think that it is; on the contrary, 
I know of more than one univer- 
sity in whose case my account 
would not do sufficient justice. 


I. the previous section, we have 
seen how power operates in our 
system and how it ig difficult to 
work for a change in the manner 
of operation. So far ag the aca- 
demic is concerned, whatever his 
character, he is too weak. But 
how is it that the academic, who 
ought to be the pivot of the uni- 
versity, is so hopelessly weak and 
helplessly weak? The explanation 
lies not only in the political set 
up. 


Whatever the political set up, the 
academician should have been able 
to gain leverage from the rele- 
vance and the strength of the 
academic effort. However, it is 
the lack of relevance and strength 
in the academic effort that pro- 
vides leverage for the continued 


. existence of the unsatisfactory poli- 


tical relationships in the academic 
community. 


One significant feature of our 
academic life is the continued 


acceptance of a colonial statug in 
our work, The implications of 
this for our academic work were 
considered in an earlier issue of 
SEMINAR, But it hag implications 
for relations between academics 
which are of far-reaching im- 
portance, In fact, this situation 
confuses and messes up these 
relationships. 


L., ug see how academic colo- 
nialisation operates with reference 
to academic life and relationships 
within the country. First, it 
vitiates the possibilities of a com- 
mon pursuit, This could be more 
easily seen in the case of a subject 
like sociology or social anthro- 
pology ог philosophy Persons 
with different foreign trainings 
compete to sell the relevance of 
their training techniques and 
problems which have arisen out 
of the existential and intellectual 
situation in other countries. When 
philosophers, for example, try to 
modernise philosophy through 
such diverse approaches ag exist- 
entialism, phenomenology апа 
linguistic analysis, a common pur- 
suit wil be а long way &way. 


Second, this kind of situation 
vitiates the teacher student rela- 
tionship. Every good student, 
especially the best student, instead 
of being an asset to the teacher is 
an asset to some one abroad If 
it is argued that on his return he 
could be an asset to the teacher: 
it seems not to have been realised 
that once a student goes abroad 
he finds hig teacher at home out 
of date, ag one who did not teach 
the student what he should have 
here. He not only feels not obji- 
ged, he ig alienated from the 
teacher. And he wants to keep 
up with what is going on abroad 
and not react to what is going on 
at home. 


Third, more disastroug than the 
last, are the consequences for those 
who are in India—whether they 
have or have not gone abroad 
With the focus of problems and 
- techniques from abroad, each one 
and especially those who have 
been abroad or who are desiring 
to go abroad try to ‘keep pace’. 
This involves a movement away 


from the base and towards the 
intellectual centres abroad, Those 
in Dharwar and Kolhapur look up 
to Bombay and Delhi, and those 
in Bombay and Delhi look up to 
Harvard and Cambridge. This is 
one of the aspects of 'keeping pace 
with “progress”!’ Thig means 
absence of local orientation. 


Apart from anything else, this 
is a frustrating pursuit. Ош 
resources simply do not permit us 
to have the library let alone the 
equipment necessary for such 
keeping up. But this kund of 
approach is hardly calculated to 
produce—to generate the coopera- 
tive or friendly attitudes in the 
different members of the commu- 
nity. Each higher rung leaves the 
lower oneg severely alone to fend 
for themselves ahd through their 


own resources On the one hand > 


there is disdain for those who are 
not as up-to-date as oneself; on 
the other, there is jealously of 
those who are able to have the 
resources to be up-to-date. There 
15 mutual alienation and silent 
mutual resistance and/or neglect. 


F our, the most disastrous con- 
sequence of the situation is the 
relevance of academic activity to 
our problems. ln the first instance 
there is a tendency to emphasise 
either western problems or Indian 
problems which are more relevant 
in the western context—eg., the 
emphasis on the sociology of caste 
as against the sociology of the 
sect. От, for example, a thesis on 
Wittgenstein’s influence on con- 
temporary philosophy restricts 
itself to England and would not 
make any attempt to evaluate 
Wittgenstein’s influence on con- 
temporary Indian philosophy! 


This situation is doubly suitable 
to the Indian academician; it 
enables him to maintain hig con- 
tacts abroad: and it prevents his 
coming into conflict with either 
the administrator or the politician. 


Some yearg ago I found it im- 
possible to persuade a friend of 
mine to measure the waste in our 
student messes because he was 
afraid that the warden or wardens 
who happened to be powerful 
would not like the idea. Certainly 


a study of the history of the uni- 
versity or of the sociology of the 
campus would bave both great 
academic and great practical value. 
These and similar subjects ure 
avoided for fear of offending the 
authorities; and if some one were 
ready to work on these topies, he 
тау not be permitted by the uni- 
versity authorities for fear of 
mischief,” 


The result, m any case, ig a 
great academic loss, in wayg too 
numerous to be mentioned, This 
may enable the different groupg to 
live at peace with one another; 
but the peace would be superficial 
and it is bought at a heavy price. 
If I am right, then through the 
relevance and strength of the aca- 
demic work, the academic commu- 
nity is not likely to gain sirength 
and leverage. 


B... I close this section, I 
must consider the charge that is 
often made that in respect of 
academic colonialism the party to 
be mostly, if not wholly, blamed 
is the academician It is said that 
nobody prevents the academician 
from changing the focug of his 
studies. Of course, but in bringing 
this about there are enormous 
difficulties, The acceptance of any 
change 1з extremely difficult: in 
the case of a well-established big 
institution, there are too many 
strong persons and imterestg to be 
persuaded; in he case of a small 
institution, even when the change 
is accepted, execution becomes 
dificult through paucity or lack of 
resources. 


I shall not go into the details of 
the problems of steering any 
change through the relevant bodies 
of the untversity; and the problems 
of adjustment in the department. 
In all these problems, the share 
of those who administer, is not 
inconsiderable. 


What is more important; ig the 
influence the authorities exercise 
in the direction of colonialism. 


*Here we might prevent a possible migmdep- ` 
assumption that the western 


distinctive Indian quality of our fate! 


For example, despite everything, а 
Visit to the United States is in- 
deed useful if not necessary in 
securing a promotion, It was the 
report of a foreign professor that 
led to an investigation which re- 
sulted in the closure of a depart- 
ment in a university. Before that, 
a large number of complaints from 
reputed Indian academics did not 
lead to any action. 


Is it any wonder that the focus 
continues to be strongly West- 
centred as ever? It is wrong 
therefore to think that only the 
academicians are to blame for this 
West-centredness, It із to create а 
structure pointing in a particular 
direction—and then to ask the 
individual to take things in the 
opposite direction at great per- 
sonal loss and risk! It is to arrange 
things so as to create opportunities 
for heroes! 


Е ‘om ihe foregoing, we can see 
the tremendous difficulties of the 
task of bringing about a purpose- 
ful e in the situation. If we 
had no arbitrariness in administ- 
ration, we could have pooled our 
experiences together in a common 
forum and we could have spotted 
and dealt with the question of the 
right perspective in our studies. 
(And we would not have regarded 
examinations, etc, as our central 
issues in education). If we had 
а correct perspective, the confi- 
dence of a job well done would 
have given us courage enough to 
resist the arbitrariness of admi- 
nistration. (This is indeed a large 
assumption to make. Even if it 
is not true, independently of what 
contribution it could make to the 
improvement of the administrative 
get up, the problem of attaining a 
correct perspective in our acade- 
mic activitles is very important in 
itself). 


In order to deal with the arbit- 
rariness of administration we do 
not get any help from the relevance 
and strength of academic work. In 
fact. the arbitrariness and ad-hoc- 
ness of administration and the 
lack of relevance and strength in 
academic work are mutually sup- 
ported and strengthened by each 
other. The network of relation- 
ships is very complex and stroug 


—almost to the point of invulner- 
dE if not actually invulner- 
able. 


T. system, it would seem, can- 
not be reformed or mended on a 
sufficiently large scale to become 
the beginning of a revolution. If 
that is so that system must break 
from within: (a) through the 
stresses and strains within the 
system itself, or (b) through some 
one enjoying high power within or 
without the university system; or 
from without on account of ex- 
ternal pressureg and violence. 


To imagine that it would yield ` 


to any peaceful effort is to expect 
a miracle. I do not expect it. But 
then one cannot wait either for 
a revolution or a miracle, So I 
shall take it that the system which 
18 apparently invulnerable is after 
all not so invulnerable, and it 
is possible to do something. If so, 
what can we do? 


Let ug take the problem of 
arbitrariness in administration, To 
tackle it at the level of an entire 
university is, on the one hand, too 
large a task requiring the coopera- 
tion of so many; and, on the other 
hand, in relation to the society at 
large, it is too gmall a task and it 
cannot withstand the pressures 
from the larger society nor can it 
avoid the attentions of a larger 
society. Perhaps a department is 
a suitable unit, to attempt to build 
up something which will be aca- 
demically and administratively 
viable. It would need all the 
imagination and intelligence, that 
one can put into it. And may be 
a department is too small to 
attract notice. 


May I point out that it is wrong 
to imagine that only the head of 
the Department can be the villain 
of the piece; the non-headg could 
equally be so, What would be 
required therefore would be team 
spirit. No doubt it is difficult, but 
may be it could be achieved, In 
any case it will bring out the 
possibilities and limitations of 
such change. Such departmental 
functioning will be much too for- 
mal and ineffective if it is not 
concerned with the substance of 
teaching and research and is thus 


concerned with the problems of 
the perspective of academic work. 


Much less than the problem of 
administration, the problem of 
perspective can be treated at a 
general level The general direc- 
tlon of the perspective hardly illu- 
mineg what needs to be done in a 
particular course. This again is a 
sort of problem that can be tackled 
competently only at the depart- 
mental level To treat it in an 
overall fashion would involve too 
much work, 


But such departmental changes 
could affect the general picture, 
only if they are nof uncommon 
апа і? they are not unrelated. The 
problem of relating these changes 
is twofold—one, it is a problem 
of communication, and, two, it is 
a problem of change in the atti- 
tudeg and practices of the acade- 
mic community, And this, once 
again ig enormously = difficult. 
Though the U.G.C. has provided 
for the exchange of teachers (not 
only for a fortnight or so, but for 
a term or a year) between Indian 
universities, it has been unable to 
evoke any response, 


In several seminarg and meet- 
ings, I have suggested that an 
academician who goes abroad for 
a term or more, should not be per- 
mitted to go again unless he 
spends a term in one of our newer 
universities, The shoulder this 
suggestion has received is not 
merely cold, it is icy cold. There 
seems to be no honourable way 
of breaking the isolation of acade- 
mics at different levels, 


I. seems that the resources that 
we have for change, on an effec- 
tively large scale, are just not 
there. If somehow or other, we 
can muster these resources, we 
may be able to avoid the visible 
chaos, or at least to guide it when 
it comes. If for one reason or 
another, for lack of coverage, or 
lack of vision, or the strength of 
the opposing forces, we fail to 
move decisively and in the right 
direction; the alternative before 
us ig complete chaog without the 
vision to guide it to a better 
future. It 18 not a very inviting 
prospect, but certainly it ig а 
challenging one. 


THE poser is persuasive in arguing 
that the conduct of intra- 
academic politics is inevitable— 
whether furtive, of the palace 
intrigue sort, or open, with insti- 
tutlonalired participation; further- 
more, jt has to be made legitimate, 
though some styles of conducting 
it may not be, The limita of its 
argument do not allow it to con- 
sider the pre-requisiteg for acquir- 
ing this legitimacy, both for the 
academic domain itself and for 
the participative management of 
power within it. To these issues 
this argument is addressed; in the 
process, the focus changes some- 
what. 


Let us distinguish between (1) 
the academic system which 
creates, evaluates, stores, and 
transmits knowledge, and (2) the 
performance system, concerned 
with the production of various 
other kinds of goods, services, and 
values; the two systems do over- 
lap to some extent. The perform- 
ance system hag functioned in 
contemporary India at a low level 
of efficiency and productivity.- If 
the targets for producing steel or 
coarse cloth or literates are missed 
by large margins, the matter is 
taken lightly: seldom ів human 
failure separated from God’s Wil, 
and for this failure to distinguish, 
the price is paid by the commu- 
nity at large; or, more accurately, 
by its weakest sections, for the 
strong manage to grab on the 
swings what they may have missed 
on the roundabouts. 


The academic system is in har- 
mony with the performance sys- 
tem. The latter demands little of 


the former—except mass produc- 


tion of degree holders, regardless 
of quality. Subject only to quan- 
titative demands, the academic 
system does not have to respond 


The search for purpose 
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to any qualitative  controls— 
external or internal It gets by 
nicely with low quality over- 
production both of scholara and 
of their works, g 


Suppose, however, that- the 
garibi hatao elections of 1971 have 
generated significant pressures on 
the performance system for im- 
proving its levels of efficiency and 
productivity, There is no indi- 
cation from those who preside 
over the performance system that 
they feel these pressures, but per- 
haps the necessary evidence will 
appear in time. Suppose, further, 
that the performance system will 
choose to respond to these pres- 
sures by transmuting them, in 
part, into qualitative demands on 
the academic system instead of 
turning to, say, foreign ‘experts’, 
technological imports, foreign col- 
laboration and the like. Would we 
have the resources to meet the 
challenge? | 


This question does not admit of 
а уез or no answer. Meeting а 
challenge is a process of growth: 
and capacity grows as the effort 
is made. Let us consider, then, 
some of the circumstanceg which 
are likely to condition the effort 
in response to this challenge. Thus, 
for example, when the poser 
refers to Indian academics аз 
being ‘poverty stricken’, the 
phrase makes sense only if they 
are compared with (1) non-Indian 
academics, especially in the indus- 
trialized countries (but also gene- 
Tally in Africa, where salary 
scales set initialty for European 
university staff, etc, have not 
been adapted to the local income- 
ranges); or (2) the Indian non- 
academics—higher civil servants 
who employ abundant official 
resources for private purposes, 
company executives with generous 


fringe benefits, successful profes- 
sionals such as doctors and archi- 
tects, etc, 


The educational levelg in these 
categories tend to be equivalent, 
. and a large majority of academics 
—а{ least at one university that 
we know abouti—is drawn from 
families belonging to these very 
social strata, Naturally, then, 
comparing himself with hig kith 
and kin in these strata,? the aca- 
demic succumbs to pity over his 
own poverty. 


But surely, in India of all coun- 
tries, where over 40 per cent of 
the population has a lower caloric 
intake than the minimum desir- 
able, where 90 per cent of the 
population can spend per capita 
much less than Rs 100 рег 
month,® surely we academics are 
affluent in relation to these very 
large and significant categories? 


The debilitating chain of conse- 
quences arising from the failure to 
recognize this elementary fact is 
formidable: (1) Having persuaded 
ourselves of our poverty when in 
fact we are affluent, we readily 
foresake our core academic tasks 
for all manner of peripheral work 
which pays extra—ranging from 
an excessive number of examiner- 
ships to intense involvement in, 
say, the share market. 


(2) A variant on the above is 
to persuade westerners to give 
one a visiting appointment away 
from India” what one saves there 
is believed to'be essential ‘to pro- 
vide for the wife and children.’ 

(3) Hither of these alternatives 


can be available only to a small 
minority among the academics; in 


Te Y Singh, Academic role structure and 
сате ж a study of university teachers 
mimeographed, 

2. Boudha Chattopadhyay has etched 
with some acid the norms of 
these strata — and their 
ces for educational world. See his 
‘Marx and India's crisis‘, in to 
Kari Мах (ed. P. C. Josh), 1969, 
Delhi: People’s РР. 
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апу саве ап academic order 
whose greatest prizes lie in visit- 
ing appointments outside the 
country cannot possibly inspire 
the great majority of academics 
nor the staff in the libraries, 
laboratories, administration, etc, 
who do not have this option. 


(4) Consequently, the organiza- 
tion of our libraries remains 
chaotic, small cliques гип—ог, 
rather, sit on—our professional 
associations, . and the scholarly 
infra-structure is non-existent. 


(5) Rather than challenge our 
‘top flight? men, this situation 
serveg as an additional excuse for 
a sojourn in North America 'to 
write my book, in the process pro- 
claiming to the world that we are 
incapable of doing our jobs at 
home. 


(6) This attitude along with the 
desire to provide nicely for 'the 
wife and children’ goes to subvert 
national institutions—such as the 
Simla Institute of Advanced Study 
—established precisely to enable 
the most productive scholarg to 
write their books, 


Tris pursuit of personal welfare 
via the ‘star system’ sustained by 
the West has been compatible with 
(1) low levels of academic per- 
formance within the country and 
(2) absence of effective qualitative 
demands оп the academia. 
Whether or not the situation is 
changing is ambiguous; but what 
are the levers available for 
change? A participative manage- 
ment of power, by spreading the 
‘Say’ in decision-making much 
wider, can reasonably be expected 
to ensure wider involvement in 
the academic processes; but much 
depends on the pattern of norms 
and sanctions governing the ace- 
demic world at large. Where soft- 
ness of purpose, absence of 
courage, and easy integrity consti- 
tute the governing norms, aca- 
demic politics is likely to degene- 
rate into a zero-sum game, ab- 
sorbing much energy but lacking 
in academic relevance. 


A strengthening of purpose, I 
submit, goes with a widening of 
concerns. Let me illustrate this 


with reference to housing, The 
simplest sort of political man- 
oeuvre ig directed towards clear 
personal gain, in this case, allot- 
ment of university housing out of 
turn to oneself. But housing is 
short in universities overall and 
therefore a worthier form of poli- 
tical action would be that which 
seeks an expansion in housing for 
the university community ag а 
whole, faculty, other staff, stu- 
dents This too amounts merely 
to the advancement of the sec- 
tional interests of a part of the 
community, 


Tre most honourable sort of 
politics in relation to housing, 
therefore, would be the formu- 
lation of plans and the generation 
of political pressure for expand- 
ing urban housing as such; the 
first and second purposes would 
inevitably be fulfilled as the third 
purpose ig consummated, although 
this gratification would be delay- 
ed. In its relationship with the 
performance system, thus, the 
academic system would be a 
source of articulated demands on 
behalf of the community at large, 
not merely of degrees of uncertain 
utility. The Dandekar and Rath 
study of poverty, cited earlier, 1s 
an admirable piece of political 
intervention. It is only this sort 
of broadening of purpose that can 
Save academic polities from the 
kind of zero-sum game, exempli- 
fled in the first case above, charac- 
teristic of many contemporary 
university communities. 


To sum up: critical self-observa- 
tion and self-analysis, continuous 
reflection over the norms most 
appropriate to academia and 
society, courage to defend these 
norms—and to challenge those 
who would corrupt or misuse 
them—despite substantial costa in 
cash and opportunity, a strength- 
ening and broadening of purpose 
which should come easier by 
reference to the less privileged 
amongst us: thig ig the core of 
intellectuality, Attention to such 
concerns will make politics on the 
campus meaningful in areas other 
than that of self-advancement and, 
in 80 doing, will add to the stature 
of our calling. 





The nan context 


GIRIJA KUMAR 


THE issue of ‘academic politics’ 
cannot be treated in isolation as 
has sought to be done in the poser. 
The democratisation of decision- 
making processes in the academic 


sphere or, in other words, the 
introduction of participatory de- 
mocracy as an essential ingredient 
of our academic culture should 
not be considered in a vacuum, It 


ig only one facet of tbe several 
that complete the whole. 


1. Participation of the aca 
demics in political decision-mak- 
ing through direct involvement 
in political activity or by asgocia- 
tion with the administrative 
machinery; 


2. Decision-making through parti- 

cipatory democracy in academic 
institutions at the level of 
professional organizations,  aca- 
demic and executive councils, 
staff and student councils, depart- 
mental committees and general 
bodies tonsisting of students, 
teachers and the administrative 
staff; 


3. The art of politicking in 
essentially what are termed aca- 
demic matters. 


The poser concentrates on the 
second facet, that too in an impre- 
cise fashion, to the exclusion of 
the other two. The democratisa- 
tion of academic life without the 
same processes working in the 
political and social systems simul- 
taneously ig inconceivable, The 
academic community is no longer 
an island. Thus, the precondition 
for the success of democratisation 
in academic life rests within the 
larger context of the society as a 
whole. How far the democratic 
processes are at work in the coun- 
try, what ig the extent of parti- 
cipation of the academics in public 
life and how far the social system 
acts as the inhibiting factor to pro- 
gress are relevant questions that 
cannot be brushed aside so lightly. 


Again, by advocating participa- 
tory democracy in academic life 
in isolation, there is a grave dan- 
ger of ‘academic politics’ being 
made an unabashed instrument of 
personal aggrandizement. The 
prevailing situation in several 
universities of the Hiundi-speaking 
area in particular, has conclusively 
proved that the teacherg them- 
selves are not above undermuning 
academic standards by being 
willing tools of sectional interests 
for purely personal interest, In- 
deed, in Uttar Pradesh there ig a 
long Faustian tradition of gelling 


the academic ‘soul’ to the Mephis- 
tophelean politicians, one of them 
being an Ex-Chief Minister of the 
State, for a mess of pottage. Such 
patterns have now become an 
integral part of the academic cul- 
ture to the extent that democratic 
processes in the universitieg are in 
danger of becoming convenient 
instruments of sectional interests 
on an all-India scale, This deve- 
lopment is the logical consequence 
of political processes having 
already been vitiated by compet- 
ing sectional interests without 
larger objectives in mund, 


In the prevailing situation, the 
infusion of democratic institutions 
in academic life brings the added 
danger of legitimising competing 
sectional interests. Corroboration 
is already to be had from the 
actual state of affairs in several 
loca] colleges as a result of the 
recent injunction of democratic 
processes by the university autho- 
rities. Academic institutlong are 
liable to become warring camps 
divided on personal, regional] or 
caste basis. The division can 
hardly be on objective grounds 
for the simple reason that the uni- 
versitles are only a reflection in 
miniature of the society as a 
whole. 


The strident demand for more 
democracy has a universal ring 
and is completely justified on the 
face of it, The doubts begin to 
rise when probing ig sought to be 
done under the surface. There is 
even an aura of artificiality abou: 
it because of its foreign genesis. 
Unfortunately, the demands for 
democratisation of academic life 
in India are modelled on what has 
happened in other parts of the 
world rather than being a true 
mirror of indigenous environment. 
The local requirements, poten- 
tialities or capability have heen 
least thought out by the vanguard 
of this movement. Power for the 
sake of power seems to be the 
motto. The difficulty in copying is 
that, being a mechanical process, 
it tends to overlook the order of 
priority in a given situation. 
Moreover, there are special fea- 


tures of academic life in develop- 
ing societies that have no paralle: 
in advanced capitalist societies. 
Thus, the tendency to find the 
easy way out by copying whole- 
sale the measures of educational 
reform at Columbia, Yale or 
Harvard is liable to lead the coun- 
try into a blind alley, The suspi- 
cion remains that such demands 
are an apologia for lack of objec- 
tives in the educational field. 


The experimentation without 
defining objectives will prove 
nationally disastrous. А poor 
country like India can Ш afford 
such luxuries, 'The risks are great 
when democracy in this country 
has come to be understood ag a 
system bringing about results 
without the intake of any inputs. 
The best policy in the circums- 
tances would be to define objec- 
tives and then plan for proper 
allocation of scarce resources for 
obtaining maximum results. To 
sum up, the democratic processes 
are relevant in our situation to 
the extent that they are utilitarian 
and help to raise the level of 
scholarship in the country. 


The introduction of academic 
politics on a large scale is only a 
palliative because it does not 
touch the fundamental issues 
under dispute. When an unstable 
balance 1s disturbed and replaced 
by a low-level equilibrium, it 
creates more problems than solves 
them, Problems grow multifold 
when the inspiration for reform is 
externa] and the objectives are 
not clear. The frittering away of 
resources in this manner may 
result in pure and simple window 
dressing. Many so-called reforms 
in the educational system are illu- 
sory because the superstructure is 
not supported by the base. 


The Chinese alone in this part 
of the world have recognized that 
short of a radical transformation 
of the social system (that includes 
the academic world), academic 
politics and other reforms are 
mbaningless. Whatever our other 
reservations about the cultural 
revolution, it wag a fundamental 
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reform which sought to juxtapose 
the authority against the mass. 
The Chinese had a critical look at 
the base and then decided to cut 
out all perepherial institutions 
that were not relevant to their 
needs. 


If we were to decide to do that, 
the results would be extremely 
interesting. А greater portion of 
our scientiflc establishment for in- 
stance, would have to go because 
it is either performing tasks 
already completed in other coun- 
tries or conducting research on 
subjects not strictly relevant tO 
the needs of this society, Опе 
clear instance of this type is the 
sophisticated computer equipment 
now installed in many academic 
institutions. At the present stage 
of development, such instrumenta- 
tion has not much place in our 
scheme of things. This is borne 
out by the fact that such equip- 
ment is mostly underutilized, 


The situation is similar with 
regard to many institutiong of 
bigher learning which аге not 
relevant to our present needs and 
may have been established to pro- 
vide information to foreign agen- 
cles exclusively or to а substantial 
extent. The institution of aca- 
demic politics in such places is 
relevant only to the extent that 
the academies involved in them 
voluntarily decide to liquidate the 
institutions themselves. This is 
unlikely to happen. The intro- 
duction of democracy in such a 
situation will hardly make any 
difference, The prospects are 
frightening especially when it is 
realized that most of the institu- 
tions in the country would be 
covered by the categories mention- 
ed above. 


V iewed in this context, the 
problem of recognizing academic 
politics as a legitimate activitv is 
а very contemporary one and thus 
does not require any elaborate histo- 
rical backdrop for itg justification. 
It ig a sociological phenomenon 
that need not be explained in a 
historical context. The poser has 


‘talked at length about the tradition, 


in India, as a legacy of the colonial 
past, of keeping the academic 
issues and the use of power in 


separate compartments, This is 
not entirely true. The advent of 
Gandhiji on the political scene 
wag heralded by the boycott of 
British-supported educational insti- 
tutions all over the country. ‘The 
elaborate system of privately sup- 
ported educational institutions in 
North India ig the direct product 
of the politicization of education. 
The role played by the students 
and teachers of Eastern UP. and 
Bihar during the 1942 movement 
needs no elaboration here. 


The keen interest taken in aca- 
demic politics in certain parts of 
the country ig & result of the 
marrjage of convenience between 
politics and the academic world. 
The leaders in the forefront, what- 
ever their other failings or strong 
Doints, are very conscious of the 
uses and abuses of power, Banaras 
Hindu University 1g ап instance of 
the kind. The intense politiciza- 
tion of the student body through 
their links with political parties 18 
equally matched by low-level poli- 
ticking by а substantial body of 
teachers. It ig very duobtful whe- 
ther the democratisation of deci- 
sion-making in Banaras at present 
will improve the situation, Any 
elaborate change at this time will 
transmute the proper activity of 
academic- politics into pure and 
simple politicking activity. 


Thus, the intrusion of party 
politics and low-level  politick- 
ing at personal level singly 
or in collusion with each other 
will play havoc with what- 
ever is left of the academic 
traditions of the good old days. 
Multiply Banarag and you get a 
frightening prospect for the whole 
of India. Most of the educational 
reforms carried out in recent 
years are only on the surface and 
have very fundamentally upset 
the system of checkg and balances 
so elaborately built up in the past. 
The intrusion of democracy, in 
order to be successful, must be on 
the basis of strict cost accounting. 
Who would bell the cat should be 
the next legitimate question! 


The third section of the pcser 
makes compelling reading because 
attempts are made therein to dis- 
cuss fundamental issues of edu- 


cational policy at the university 
level, by correlating inputs with 
outputs at the national level, It is 
only in this context that what is 
variously described ав academic 
governance, participative manage- 
ment or democracy becomes rele- 
vant Unfortunately, the basic 
questiong are only touched upon 
lightly and their parameter in a 
purely Indian centext is not ela- 
borated. The most telling argu- 
ment ig about the irrelevance of 
the two Education Commission 
reports to the present situation. 
The point has been rightly made 
that the proposals with regard to 
the democratisation have their 
inspiration from the western 
experience. 


I. may be pertinent at this stage 
to raise а number of fundamental 
questions relevant to the present 
situation, especlally when a num- 
ber of new academic institutions 
have been established or they are 
in the state of being born. Should 
participative , management Бе 
introduced as an experimental 
measure in some of the newer 
institutions? Should it be res- 
tricted in the first instance to 
model universities which are to 
be planted like islands in an in- 
hospitable landmass? The example 
of Jawaharlal Nehru University is 
pertinent in this context. Could 
Lin Piao’s classic statement about 
the countryside surrounding and 
eventually enveloping the urban 
areas be reversed in this context? 
Could the ‘red-brick universities 
act in India like prairie fire in the 
words of the redoubtable Mao 
'Tse-tung. : 


There is another school of 
thought that ping its faith in the 
established universities of Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras to act as 
catalytic agents in the process of 
democratisation because of their 
traditional standing in the aca 
demic world. These are elite uni- 
versities whose influence has per- 
meated the ethog of the Tuled and 
ruling classes alike. It is claimed 
that the returns from the experi- 
mentation in academic governance 
in elite universitles will be 
instantaneous and high as well. 
Delhi University and its affiliated 


colleges have already established 
paraphernalia of ап elaborate 
machinery in this direction. 
Whether the reformation will be a 
self-sustaining process or herald a 
counter-reformation Temains to be 

“geen. It would indeed be a mira- 
cle to assure success of such brave 
experiments in a generally dete- 
riorating situation, 


The third alternative is to turn 
the whole of India into a labore- 
tory by opening up the floodgates 
of 80 and odd universities and 
severa] thousand colleges to experi- 
mentation. Such an attempt being 
of Don Quixotic proportions will 
result in a magnificent disaster for 
the simple reason that a social 
base with essentially static quall- 
ties will be unable to sustain the 
radical transformation in the un- 
stable superstructure, It would 
be like the tail wagging the dog. 
Any change of such gigantic pro- 

"< portions must have a gystem of 

< checks and  counter-checkg for 
assuring its success. The dilemma 

— jis very real for policy makers he- 
cause of the few alternatives 
available to them. The dilemma 
arises precisely for the reason 
that we tend to advocate academic 
governance in a vacuum. To talk 
of radical transformation in a 
country with an essentially con- 
servative ethog is sheer deception. 
As in hit-and-run tactics, success 
is only a matter of chance and not 
of futuristic planning. 


— The choice between several 
alternatives mentioned above may 
look very impressive on the sur- 
face but, in reality, the difference 
is no more than between tweed- 


ledum and tweebdledee, Our social 


system is essentially authoritarjan 
and has the stamp of the teudal 
behavoral pattern on it. Men 
and women who are essentially 
trained to view things within a 
limited framework and have not 
imbued the capitalist pattern of 
behaviour translated in terms of 
| loss and profit account, will .not 
kb- be able to conduct democratic 
“experimentation. Either the au- 
thoritarian tendencies with ‘the 
concomitant of concentration of 
power in the hands of titular 
heads of institutions will rear 


their heads, or there will take 


place the diffusion of power among : 


the voeal elements. 


Tre real purpose of participation 
in decision making by the widest 
number of thoge affected among 
the faculty and the educated will 
be lost. The form will be main- 
tained but the content will be 
completely missing, Indeed, the 


academic institutions will come to. 


be dominated by caste pressure 
groups like Brahmins, Kayasthas, 
Bhumihars and Rajputs in line 
with the dominant political 
groupings in the respective areas. 
That such a sad situation has come 
to pass in Bihar is no matter fór 
surprise. Kurukshetra University 
is yet another monument to such 
folly, with the newer universities 
of the Punjab not lagging behind 
in this respect. Many an inst:tu- 
tion in India has come to have a 
distinct flavour which seemg to be 
in line with caste, religioug or 
geographica] origins of the class or 
caste "dominating а particular 
Institution, This situation being 
the rule rather than the exception, 
democracy is bound to have sec- 
tona] flavoring. Democracy will 
thus become a hand-maiden of 
pressure groups pulling in opposite 
directions, The law of averages 
that evens out the opposites in 
conflict situationg may have relev- 
ance to statistics but it is inappro- 
priate in the present context. 


Academic governance ig appro- 
priate only when the objectives of 
the educational system have been 
defined. A great deal of educa- 
tion imparted in our institutions 
of higher learning hag no utilita- 
rian angle. In a country with 
scarce resources, their utilization 
must strictly be related to early 
returns. Long-range investment 
needs to be drastically cut because 
delayed-action planning cannot be 
spread over an indefinite period of 
time, 

Basic research should have been 
the first casualty, but it is unlike- 
ly because a considerable amount 
of vested interest had already 
come to be built to maintain the 
statug quo. In fact, the order of 
priority ought to have been laid 
down by political leadership, with 


€ 


the academic community thus en- 
abled to have their own objectives 
deflned. The adoption of democra- 
tic practice among the academic 
community will become meaningful 
in that context alone. The inter- 
action of political decision making 
with participatory democracy in 
the academic field is the sine qua 
non of its success. Such a wed- 
lock will also keep the wolf of 
low-level politicking among the 
academics at bay, | 


T: harsh reality is that the 
middle path does not exist for re- 
forming academic institutions in 
India. Options in the political 
field, education being a dependent 
factor of it, are being closed before 
our own eyes The middle path 
as an option hag disappeared from 
the very surface both in the poli- 
tieal and educational flelds, In 
the developing situation, only 
limited choices are left. Either 
direct democracy 1g introduced in 
АП spheres of life or politics for 
persona] ends is accepted аз the 
norm. 


The only example of direct 
democracy in this part of the world 
is the cultural revolution in China. 
Translated in educational terms, 
decision makers have been sub- 
Jected to severe supervision by the 
whole body of students and teach- 
ers in every institution. Many 
decisions are taken in open bodies 
or committees with representatives 
of all interests represented, The 
courses are strictly utilitarian 
and all frills have been cut out. 
Medical] courses, for instance, have 
been simplified to provide more 
doctors for the countryside. 'There 
are no longer any students in 
China as in our dear country 
being trained in courses Of no 
direct relevance to the society or 
for which ready jobs cannot be 
provided at the present stage of 
development, Special privileges 
are intended to raise the level of 
the children of the underdog. 
Uniform standards have become 
the norm in China. 


It is quite possible that basic 
research may come to be neglec- 
ted for.the time being. The lack 
of. sophisticated equipment may 
result in the Chinese falling be- 
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hind the world. They may thus 
not become an integral part of the 
world mainstream due to their 
insularity, Paradoxically enough, 
the successful implementation of 
such a policy may result, over u 
perlod of time, in raising the 
standards of education from below 
upwards in China. It is yet diffl- 
cult to say whether this experi- 
mentation will be successful. All 
said and done, it has been a grand 
experiment. and a remarkable 
exercise İn standing on one’s feet 
four square, 


Te approval of the Chinese 


experience in broad outline can by 
no means be construed as an un- 
critical acceptance for its imple- 
mentation in this country, The 
transfer of technology creates as 
many problems as can result from 
employing the `lonely furrow. 


Contemporary India and China, 


represent the two poles. The 
geniug of India will be in trans- 
ferring the technology strictly to 
the extent it is relevant to our 
needs and results in social change 
of a fundamental character. The 
large-scale experimentation sym- 
bolized in the cultural revolution* 
should not be scoffed at but 
studied seriously in al its 
dimensions, 


Tinkering with the institutional 
framework without fundamental 
changes will accentuate the exist- 
ing maladies. Romantic flights 
away from reality have been the 
bane of our political system. The 
slogan of secularism, for instance, 
has been raised for the past fifty 
years with results for all of ug to 
see, Participative Management is 
no doubt a desirable objective, but 
it is by no meang a panacea for 
our ills. Paradoxically enough, the 
results may be those not intended. 
In terms of class analysis the 
advent of democratic processes in 
academie institutions on any large 
scale will lead to the inevitable 
dominance of the petty bourgeoisie 
who will bring down the universi- 
ties to their own level At its best, 
this assures a low-level of stabili- 


*It is however to be recognized that the 
cultural revolution is basically a manifes- 
tation of the crisis in the Stalinist'System. 


ty, a framework within which no 
innovation is conceivable. 


The example of several univer- 
sities in Uttar Pradesh bears this 
out. The character of the univer- 
sities like Banaras, Allahabad and 
Lucknow ‘has been transformed 
for the worse. The children of the 
rich peasantry (and petty bour- 
geoisie), first as students and sub- 
sequently as teachers, will come 
to dominate the university scene 
in thig country. The demand for 
the establishment of universities 
in all and sundry places ig the off- 
shoot of the urges of the country- 
side, dominated mainly by the rich 


peasantry, to carve out a niche for 


themselves, 


University culture in course of 
time wil] draw its inspiration from 
the same class. Neither the virtue 
of stability in the present system, 
like the use of the English langu- 
age at the Centre and for inter- 
State communication, nor the bonus 
to be earned by a radical trans- 
formation resulting from a ‘prole- 
tarian’ revolution will accrue ag a 
result of the Introduction of 
participatory management on any 
large scale in the country. ‘The 
idiom of ‘falling between stools’ 
will thus find itg apatheosis. 


A word needs to be said about 
the special features academic 
culture of the lower middle classes. 
At its worst, it transmutes itself 
into fascism, The burning of 
books, smothering of all intellec- 
tual  dissidence, intolerance of 
minority groups and positive hos- 
tility towardg innovation will be 
the special characteristic of acade- 
mic life in the changed situation 
and it will become vitlated to the 
extent that no free discussion will 
be possible. An inkling of the 
things to come was the debate 
over the medium of instruction in 
several parts of the country. These 
are not imaginary fearg because 
they have already materialised in 
several university centres in India. 
The only saving grace in all this 
is that the developments so far can 
be compared to pilot projects, 
heralds of things to come. 


One of the premier universities 
in the South is a good example of 


how the institutions get transfor- 
med for the worst. Some day one 
should compile data about the 
social composition of teachers of 
this university and compare it to 


the situation before Independence. 


Not surprisingly, academic attain- 
ments will be found to be only 
one of the several factors that go 
into the making of a university 
teacher. The most important con- 
sideration ig that he must not be 
а Brahmin by any stretch of 
imagination, Brahmins, both of 
the bluest and palest shade, are 
required to fend for themselves in 
other parts of the country. The 
metropolitan city of Delhi has 


_ more of them in important posi- 


tions than the capital of the 
State. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that the loss of the State capital 
із Delhi's gain, How national in- 
tegration ig practical in the same 
university can be gauged by 
counting the number of North 
Indians on itg faculty. 


A close look at the situation in 
yet another State located in the 
same geographical area will bear 
out similar conclusions. That the 
same caste, supported by itg brute 
majority, dominates at political 
and academic levels is not a mat- 
ter of surprise. The marshalling 
of forces under the new dispensa- 
tion of participatory management 
of academic institutions will act 
in favour of dominant caste groups 
with lower middle class and rich 
peasant backgrounds. The domi- 
nance of the academic institutions 
will thus be complete in course of 
time. 


Т. triumph of a lower middle 
academic culture all over India is 
only a matter of time. It ig not 
surprising because the universities 
are -increasingly becoming paro- 
chial by adapting themselves to 
the local environment The sons 
of the soil will dominate them. 
Having recejved the flrst lessons in 
politicking in the community and 
at the colleze апа university levels 
as students, the academics can be 
depended upon to make use of 
their democratic rights in the 
universities very effectively. Gra- 
dually, the universities will come 
to be dominated by people who 


can mobilize voteg in the academic 
bodies and marshal forceg for 
agitational purposes. 


Uronen there will be a few 
. bright spots in the general gloomy 
picture presented here, The insti- 
tuton of ‘Head of Department’ 
needs to be placed under greater 
scrutiny. It ig an antl-diluvian 
concept that continues to bedevil 
relations among tbe teachers and 
students. Like in the Hindu mar- 
riage, those in a department can 
never escape from the Head of the 
Department. ‘Until death do us 
part’ should be the slogan penned 
on the walls of every department 
in Indian universities to remind 
all of the great mental torture 
that may be the fate of those en- 
tering its. portals ав teachers or 
students. The selection of a per- 
son to such an august position is 
a one-shot affair but the consequ- 
ences of the same are far reaching 
affecting the future of several 
generations, : 


A considerable amount of dam- 
age can be done to the future of 
any university because of the 
authority wielded by the Head of 
Department in appointments of 
teachers to colleges and the uni- 
versity. Research students can be 
held to ransom by delaying or 
expediting as the case may 
be of their theses at the drafting 

, Stage, Examiners for theses 

can be selected conveniently 
to assure the desired result. Horee 
trading is also possible. ‘You 
„scratch my back and I scratch 
yours’ principle will assure ap- 
proval of the theses; the ar- 
Tangement can be triangular or 
quadrangular to cover up the 
tracks, In thig Jigsaw puzzle, the 
first casualty is the integrity of the 
scholar. 


Another dimension is added to 
the problem by the lack of mobi- 
lity among Indian academics. This 
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vicious circle can partly be broken 


by rotating the post of Head 
of Department at regular intervals. 
One person can be as bad ag “the 
other, but rotation assures some 
relief. This is one occasion when 
the present writer seems to be 
entirely in agreement with the 
proposition presented in the 


> 


poser. Doubts however remain 
about the introduction of demo- 
cracy at all levels, One swallow 
does not make a summer. 


In old-style Marxism, an indivi- 
dual was said to play a very 
subordinate role, Great men are 
the instruments of history carrying 
out their assigned tasks faithfully. 
Similarly, in the educational field, 
the- romantic attachment to the 
principle of participatory manage- 
ment has dissuaded many persons 
from recognizing the role of out- 
Blanding men as embodiments of 
what is best in the educational 
System. It 1s out of sheer grit and 
determination of individuals that 
several institutions have earned a 
name, The leaders were innova- 
tors in the right sense of the term 
because they charted a new path- 
Some of them were authoritarians 
and others democratic by instinct. 
The common feature between all of 
them wag the achievement of re- 
sults in the face of adversity. They 


, Were at their best in conditions of 


scarcity and want. Therefore, the 
role of leadership is very crucial 
іп a developing country where 
sound democratic traditions will 
be slow in taking root. Institutions 
can be built or destroyed by the 
accident of a single individual 
appearing on the scene or disap- 
pearing from it. 


T'e anathema developed in 
some circles for the elite being 
leaderg of education. needg to be 
\removed. The democratisation of 
decision making processes can play 
only a subordinate role, The ideal 
combination would be between 
the outstanding leader at the top 
and formal democratic institutions 
at various levelg in academic 
Institutions. The latter will con- 
sist of professional organizations, 
academic and executive councils, 
staff and student councils, depart- 
mental committees and a general 
body consisting of students, teach- 
ers and the administrative staff. 
The best arrangement in the cir- 
cumstances will be what has come 
to be known as democratic cen- 
tralism, The need is to improve 
the quality of leadership combined 
with the institution of the organi- 
zational framework as indicated 
above. 





9. 


The two campuses 


SHUKLA 


THE primary focus of the poser 
is on the elite institutions—the 
statutory teaching university, the 
specialised institute and the 
research centre where, notwith- 
standing the zamindars kutcherry 
atmosphere at the bi-monthly 
board meeting (Poser p. 8), a 
semblance of participation still 
exists. Both faculty and mana- 
gers do obeisance to the ideal of 
academic productivity and couple 
academic autonomy, howsoever 
mythical, with the idea of ‘no- 
politics in educational institutions’. 
The students are stil gubstan- 
tially drawn from the elite stream 
in the Indian educational system. 
which leads from the pTivate fee- 
paying, English medium nursery, 


‘elementary and secondary schools 


through elite college to army, 
business management, or research 
institute or, for the greater glory 
of the family, to study, teach and 
do research abroad. 


There is, however, also the poli- 
tics of the other more pervasive 
campus, Almost 2500 of our 3000 
colleges are, for all practical pur- 
poses privately owned. Public sub- 
sidy of the education in them of 
the order of 50 % to 70% or more 
only helps to fatten the caste—or 
entrepreneurial managements by 
offering them more resources for 
patronage, if not also personal 
aggrandizement and consumption 
and by entitling them to parti- 
cipate in the managamentg of the 
universities and, in course of 
time, to blossom out as ‘education- 
ists. Nobody makes any bones 
here about power being the sub- 
stance of campus politics. Nor 
much pretence of asceticism ог 


renunciation of power characteris- 
ing the nobility of learning. 
Managementg are quite clearly in 
business not for love but for pOwer 
and for the use of educational 
institutions as resources in the 
broader struggle. 


Unlike the elite university or 
institute, both faculty and student 
also see, and state, much more 
clearly the social promotional 
significance of the educational 
enterprise without disguising their 
vision with the facade of produc- 
ing new knowledge, soaring the 
heights of the intellect and serving 
humanity or the nation with the 
fruits of teaching and research in 
the college, If the teachers do not 
have, use or compete for power, 
it is because they are just too 
poor, insecure and weak. 


The politics of the college is 
important for | understanding 
‘campus politics not only because 
it constitutes the overwhelming 


numerical majority of the aca- w7 


demic work but also because it 
influences the university and the 
elite institutions themselves, Most 
universities do not stil] enforce 
any substantial security of tenure 
for teachers. Even more they do not 
require participation of teachers 
in management. Even where this 
exists, it takes the form of an 
occasional meeting to confirm 
decisions already taken elsewhere. 
Politics, then, consists in attempt- 
ing to acquire a place in these in- 


„formal decision making processes 


through caste or other nexus. 


For the every day working of 
the college or for determining its 
teaching, research or other aca- 


demic goals, most colleges do not 
have any interna] mechanisms. 
The principal runs the place some- 
times with considerable personal 
authority but more often paying 
due deference to the links of staff 
members with the powerful in 
the management ог elsewhere. 
The question of academic micro- 
politics does not, therefore, usually 
arise. The struggles that arise 
are so often about individual pre- 
ferment or even security ‘or about 
the role of the college as resource 
for this or other competing ele- 
ments in the political or bureau- 
cratic arena outside, They are so 
infrequently about decisions to 
teach or research one way or an- 
other or even about which rival 
academic student will exercise 
power that it may be difficult to 
characterise the process ag aca- 
demic micro-politics, Indeed, it is 
worth notice for how small a part 
of the day either student or tea- 
cher is involved in teaching and 
learning—of whatever kind and 
quality—in the average college. 


This existential circumstance of 
the teacher combined with the low 
pecuniary and status rewards 
works in the direction of other 
avenues of happiness and satis- 
faction. The married woman во 
often finds a higher status as wife 
of a better placed bureaucrat or 
professional much as this may ap- 
pear to the 'pure' academic to 
militate against her individuality 
and autonomous personallty as an 
educated and emancipated person. 
The single woman is likely to be 
fairly miserable but for the fact 
that she is most often overwhelm- 
ed by other family obligations she 
has to carry. Тһе small land- 
owning family youth or the son 
of a lower middle class family 
joining college teaching may find 
in developing property, often in 
the form of houses and farms, the 
satisfactiong which the young man 
from ап academic professional 
background may try to discover in 
acquiring higher academic creden- 
tials and getting out of the system 
to the few elite institutions if not 
to the administrative service, 


In eum, there is а very small 
residue of an academic intelligent- 


sia which may be interested and 
involved in academic micro-poll- 
tics per se. This is not to say that 
such politics is above personal 
material and power interests, АП 
politics is about resources and 
power and is legitimate because 
in all social and interpersonal 
situations, resources and power 
are involved, Academic micro- 
politics ig not and need not be 
above or outside the nexus of 
resources and power. 


Quite a few of the teachers are 
preoccupied supplementing their 
college incomes with examining, 
writing textbooks and getting 
them ‘prescribed’ or ‘recommend- 
ed’ or doing other work outside 
the educational system. Herein 
comeg the role of combining the 
exercise of power and use of au- 
thority. While some join with the 
heads and are rewarded, the coun- 
ter-elite consisting of leaders of 
teachers organisationg is preoccu- 
pied with the efforts to broaden 
the base of power, if not to 
substitute the present authority. 
This develops only to the extent 
the security of tenure obtains and 
at least a modicum of participa- 
tion is officially accepted. And 
this, as stated earlier, is so often 
not the case. 


W. see, thus, that there ig a 
legitimate and essential function 
which politics in the college could 
fulfil when developed, viz, (a) 
expelling from power the ‘educa- 
tionist gentlemen’ who wield all 
authority to determine the use of 
the resources from feeg and public 
grants, and thereby (b) obtaining 
for the bulk of teachers the condi- 
tions in which academic politics 
would be possible Meanwhile 
the best they and we all can do 
is to get the political system to 
recognise the necessity for such a 
change and bring about legis- 
lative measures to that end. АП 
colleges have to be taken over 
from private management and 
handed to representatives of teac- 
hers, parents and the public. 


Two obstacles stand in the way 


in а purely constitutional sense. 


To the extent a college, like a 
privy purse, can be treated as 
‘property’, its take-over by public 
authority, hopefully later to be 
turned over to participative 
managements of teachers, students 
and cilizens, may be expensive 
until the passage of the current 
constitutional amendments In 
case of the 'minority! institutions, 
particularly after the judgement 
of the Supreme Court on the 
Kerala University Act in 1970, we 
are faced with the curious situa- 
tion that a college management is 
not even required to demonstrate 
support from the minority group 
as a whole but may only be ma- 
naged by a body calling itself a 
minority body in order to be 
exempt from university—and, by 
implication, also State—regulation 
of its affairs in a manner similar 
to other institutions affiliated with 
the university. 

While the constitutional ground 
for dealing with both these situa- 
tions will be cleared after the 
passage of the 25th and 26th am- 
endments to the Constitution, the 
battle ig political Managements, 
both minority and otherwise, are 
not without their support and 
linkages, to put ıt mildly, in the 
centres of power in our society. 
The major task of academic poli- 
tics is to confront and defeat this 
linkage, and secure legislative and 
administrative measures to change 
the balance of power in college 
and university managements, Ag 
things stand, even the moderate 
measures of reform initiated in 
the avant-garde University of 
Delhi seem to Бе uncertainly 
awaiting the approval of the 
Visitor, ie, the President which 
means, in practice, the Ministry 
of Education in particular and the 
Government of India, generally. 


Т. this major political struggle 
Of its own, the academic intelli- 
gentsia starts with a handicap 
arising from the historical experi- 
ence of India. It may or may not 
be true, as the poser suggests, that 
the ascetic-Platonic syndrome of 
the academic intelligentsia arose 
from its history of defeat and 
denial of effective power at the 
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hands of the British, But it is 
certainly true that the creation of 
the modern Indian state and 
nation is ascribed to the polity, to 
the nationalist leadership. Neither 
the jndustrial-commercial entre- 
preneur nor the academic intelli- 
gentsia share thia credit, And, 
therefore, the power of the poli- 
tical elite has enjoyed a legitimacy 
which hag made it possible for the 
State to intervene in the economy, 
culture, education, etc, to a far 
greater extent than might other- 
wise have been possible. 


Again, in the post-Independence 
quarter of а century, the intelli- 
gentsia have joined the elite as 
memberg of a bureaucracy not 
qua intellectualg or academics. 
Nor has the intelhgentsia by its 
participation in politics of the 
people or by the demonstrated 
effectiveness of its knowledge, 
technical or political, established 
legitimacy for a decisive role in 
the affairs of the State, economy 
or even academia itself. On the 
other hand, feudal or other 
anachronistic elements have worm- 
ed their way into and established 
effective links in the policy, 


There are countervailing ten- 
dencies, too, For instance, the 
vastly increased recognition of 
knowledge ag an essential infra- 
structure of the economy and the 
polity, and the consequent induc- 
tion of many elements within the 
administration as well as politics 
who recognise the role of the 
academic intellegantsia. But these 
advantages are neutralised by the 
fact that centres of knowledge are 
developing outside the university 
system and within government 
and industry and that the univer- 
sity intelligentsia itself ig weak in 
its commitment to the Indian uni- 
versity апа tends to migrate to 
industry, government or abroad. 
Subtract from the ideal-type uni- 
versity, its research or critical 
knowledge component, add to it a 
vast system of colleges with weak- 
nesses on this front, consider the 
fact that a fair section of the elite 
is recruited from only a small 





т. Seo my article "The Uni in Indian 
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elite sector of the educational 
system and finishes its schooling 
in the western universities, add to 
it the fact that on account of im- 
ported know-how and expertise 
and technical assistance the strate- 
gic position even of the technical 
intelligentsia ig weakened and 
you have a picture of how weak 
the university world, taken as a 
whole, is, in power terms, vis-a- 
vis the rest of the elite. The situa 
tion, of course, із further compli- 
cated by the fact that the bulk of 
the metropolitan’ university elite 
18 no more a part of the university 
system to which it ‘belongs’ than 
it 18 an adjunct of the ‘inter- 
national’ (Le. western or foreign’) 
intellectual system. It hardly 
pulls itg weight as part of the 
Indian university system, at least 
in political and power terms. 
Instead, it is seen and sees itself, 
ag part of the bureaucratic-profes- 
sional sections of Indian society of 
three or more generations stand- 
ing, which formg the effective core 
of the bureaucratic managerial 
elite of today. 


Т. the background of this basic 
politiea] posure of the problem of 
the colleges and of the uni- 
versities, the situation of academic 
micro-politics in the teaching 
universities, the higher institutes 
and other better placed institu- 
tiong becomes clear. Though they 
are only a small minority, bet- 
ween 10 to 20 per cent of the insti- 
tutiong with a somewhat smaller 
enrolment, they аге important 
inasmuch as they train a very 
much higher proportion of stu- 
dents later recruited to elite posl- 
tions, employ a bulk of the pro- 
feasors and persons in others higher 
academic positions and account 
for the overwhelming majority of 
academic production in ideas, 
technical knowledge and  mani- 
fest social influence, e.g., affecting 
the ideag and practices of politi- 
cians, administrators, technicians 
and the general public to the er- 
tent this takes place at all Even 
so, thelr academic politics is re- 
peatedly interrupted by the erup- 
tion of violence and disorder in 
the vast and expanding college 
network, the ‘other’ campug with 
which we started. Witness the 


case of the ‘avant-garde’ groups 
in the Delhi University which, 
however much they seek to con- 
cern themselves with the possi- 
bilities of creating a ‘modern’ 
university are continually dragged 
into the problems of minimal 
peace and instruction in the vast 
periphery. 


Tre conflict between rival ideas 
and groups, about the nature of 
the university and also about who 
will be boss gets intertwined with, 
if not overshadowed by, the strug- 
gle for survival and promotion in 
the other campus. Thus, if the 
professoriat seeks to obtain parti- 
cipative management, low pres- 
cribed workloads, and early pre- 
ferment for itg part of the univer- 
sity and, incidentally educate via 
English, that miniscule fraction of 
the student body which comes 
from owesternised metropolitan 
(cosmopolitan?) elite backgrounds, 
its objectives appear clearly in 
conflict with those of the vast 
mass of college students and tea- 
chers from whom they appear to 
be taking away a disproportionate 
share of the public resources and 
over whom they and their clientele 
is seen to have unfair advantage 
in life. 


When, ag so often is the case, 
they only appear to facilitate the 
brain drain—the migration of 
both faculty and student to the 
western world—they are even less 
able to justify themselves in their 
demands for disproportionate 
shares. In their confrontation 
with the politician or the bureau- 
cracy for more power or resources, 
they find their rear precariously 
exposed to onslaughts from the 
college communities, They them- 
selves get divided into academic- 
ally elitist elements, who would 
like to put the colleges in their 
place so as to get on with the 
real business—presumably of 
leasurely teaching and ‘research’ 
and more ‘democratically’ seeking 
to equalise opportunity and mini- 
mise disharmony. 


Assuming some consensus on 
what the university or the college 
is for or about, it may be possible 
to lay down some ground rules 
for the transaction of business on 


-— 


the exercise of authority ang on 
managing innovations, The diff- 
culty, however, of choosing bet- 
ween (8) teaching and learning 
conventional and dessicated know- 
ledge, the most prevalent and at 


, the same the most disavowed 


goal, (b) socially relevant work 
on the one pole* and (c) research 
or the creation of new knowledge 
on the other, lies in the fact that 
the last has glamour, the first is 
most practicable and the middle 
one is the most urgent but least 
prestigious at the moment. 


Any division of labour between 
educational institutions as bet- 
ween (b) and (c) ig likely to be 
an acutely contested affair, itself 
giving rise to much very legiti- 
mate academic politics, if only the 
issue were joined openly and 
earnestly. But even leaving these 
programmatic questiong aside, it ія 
relatively easy to visualise what 
we should be heading for and 
rather more difficult to actualise 
the desirable. In the current 
phase, the major focus of univer- 
sity politics will have to be on 
securing the right political 
arrangements within it, 


О chief complaints against 
today's arrangement can be sum- 
marised as the exercise of power 
by those not concerned or com- 
petent the centralisation of such 
power in a few handg and their 
being generally resistant to inno- 
vation and to progress towards 
relevance. Let us recognjse clear- 


‚Ду, that with the growth of size 


and complexity in higher edu- 
cation, its bureaucracy, represent- 
ed by Registrarg and below will 
grow rather than lessen, То 
ensure its responsiveness to deci- 
sions by teachers, students and 
administrators of the top, we need 
not only more skills and know- 
ledge in this bureaucracy—for 
which there appear по institu- 
tonal'sed arrangements yet—but 
also some foci of knowledgeable 
authority and power, The choice 
seemg to be between building 
these foci at university levels 
(vice-chancellor/director) or at 
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department/college/institute level 
Rotation at the latter level may 
transfer power upwards. Rotation 
at both levels may transfer effec- 
tive power sideways into the uni- 
versity bureaucracy. 


A. very much more participant 
system of management involving 
a much large number of teachers 
can co-exist with any of the other 
arrangements or even replace the 
authority of both vice-chancellor 
and head of department. But 
then, if we give up hierarchy, we 
shall perhaps have to ensure some 
regulation of entry. Perhaps a 
five-year period of quasi-appren- 
ticeship in learning for new en- 
trants will in the elite institution, 
prepare the conditions in which 
much greater teacher participa- 
tion in management may add to 
the effectiveness of management. 


In the other campus (colleges), 
too, this may work, So much for 
‘who is boss? Certainly, partı- 
clpation meang a much less defi- 
nite mode of existence. More un- 


certainty is a sign of a-~vigorous — 


intellectual community all right. 
In any case, some of to-day’s 
certainties are such unmixed non- 
blessings that the uncertainties of 
a participant existence could not 
be much worse. But we must 
clearly be prepared for a fairly 
drastic redefinition of the 
style ag well as purpose of the 
campus ag teachers and students 
all participate. 


I. is difficult to foresee the future 
except in terms of two completely 
divergent scenarios. Either the 
present pattern of social develop- 
ment continues in which education 
falls to touch a significant section 
of the population at all and the 
whole process of higher education 
is one of recrultment of increas- 
ing numbers from middle and 
lower middle strata of society into 
the monetised bureaucratic-profes- 
slonal sectors, Or a drastic change 
in the balance of political-bureau- 
cratic power, forces a drastic re- 
distribution not only of food. 
clothing and shelter but also of 
education. In the first case, the 
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present uneasy interaction of the 
two campuses will continue, The 
arrangements to be devised will 
consist substantially of securing 
for the small research-cum- 
advanced teaching sector of higher 
education, . participation of aca- 
demics in decision-making while 
keeping the peace in the ‘other’ 
campus as best ns possible. 


In the alternative, we до 
through а period of reorienting 
college education towards work of 
socially relevant kinds and arrang- 
ing mechanisms of selection of 
studentg and teachers to the crea- 
tive higher institutes on the basis 
of social equity. Then, we can 
have participation in  manage- 
ment in both campuses. This, of 
course, is linked with more sub- 
stantial changes in the polity 
itself. And perhaps the academic 
might as well join in bringing 
these changes about, 


1. either case, though in differ- 
ent ways, the student will have to 


-be as-much -a.factor in the mecha- 


nisms of participation ag the aca- 
demic. The nostalgic feeling 
with which our Oxbridge academic 
Seeks to replicate patterns of the 
alma mater here may never be 
satisfied, For, for the Indian aca- 
demic, the period of hig parti- 
cipation in management ig not one 
of the authority of the older gene- 
ration over the young, It is one of 
sharing with them the burdens 
and opportunities of tomorrow. 
This is a more complicated and 
& creative task, Its outcome 
wil be different from what the 
western academic produced in his 
universities, ie, not just know- 
ledge but knowledge and rapid 
and deliberate socia] change. 
Academic politics intermeshes, 
thus, with politics in general and 
this must be cheerfully accepted 
and taken into account, 


The rules of a game like this are 
rather more complicated than a 
scheme of participative manage- 
ment of the university. Ways 
have to be found for learning from 
society and environment and for 
influencing them, for institutional- 
ising this interaction without pre- 
maturely freezing or petrifying it 
at the levelg of today. 
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A comment 
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IF politics is defined simply ag an 
expression of the tensions and 
conflicts generated by the use of 
power, it must exist, in a latent 
or open form, wherever there is 
scope for the exercise of power. 
Nor are there many forms of 
social organization which do not 
require for their functioning the 
exercise of power of some kind 
or other in а certain measure. 
This ig true whether one has in 
mind the State, a religious order, 
an educational institution, a trade 
union, a cricket team or even a 
family, That academic politics in 
this sense ig unavoidable, and 
could conceivably play an import- 
ant functional role, are therefore 
self-evident propositions if the 
phenomenon itself ig presented in 
these very broad analytical cate- 
gories. - 


But, it is not a point worth 
labouring very much unless one 
is addressing oneself to an audi- 
ence that 18 innocent of the funda- 
mentals of social organization. In 
fact, the underlying reasoning is 
on such a high plane of generality 


that the conclusions it leads to are 
not particularly interesting ог 
useful when one ig discussing such 
concrete issues ag thoee presented 
by the actual manifestations of 
academic polities in India today. 


Nor is the understanding of the 
problem made much easier by 
presenting it as essentia]ly the er- 
pression of a class conflict in some 
simple form. То equate students 
in general with workerg in in- 
dustry, and those entrusted with 
teaching and other related func- 
tions in these institutions as the 
‘representatives of the exploiters’, 
may be good rhetoric; but it has 
very little content conceptually or 
empirically, and is more a parody 
than an application of Marxist 
reasoning. All that can possibly 
be valid in the analogy is the 
sense of alienation that can exist 
in both cases. 


If the class character of the 
parties involved in academic poli- 
tics is investigated and ane- 
lysed carefully, !t would indeed 
throw very useful light оп 
the nature of such politics in 
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India today. But the conclu- 
51008, one are likely 
to be rather different from those 
drawn from a mechanical appli- 
cation of the Marxist schema for 
capitalist societies and unsupport- 
ed by empirical analysis, (lt is 
also probable that such study 
would cast some light incidentally 
on the class character and role of 
the theoreticians of academic poli- 
tics who choose to ignore so much 
of the reality and discuss such 
problemg within this kind of over- 
simplifled and highly romanticiz- 
ed framework of analysis!) 


The nature of any kind of poll- 
tics, academic or otherwise, can- 
not be understood simply in terms 
of the distribution and mechanics 
of power. It is of course import- 
ant to ask questions such as who 
exercises power (‘who is the 
boss?), what sort of ‘norms (or 
rules of the game) are enforced 
and accepted, and who gaing or 
loses from particular innovations 
(and in which direction therefore 
different pressure groups are like- 
ly to pull in their own self- 
interest)? But all this constitutes 
only one aspect of politics. The 
other aspect is that there has to 
be some kind of larger purpose in 
politics. This is because without 
such purpose no social organiza- 
tion can come into existence or 
last for any length of time. The 
purpose (or purposes) may change 
over time and may reflect changes 
in the distribution and mechanics 


of power; but even such changes. 


cannot be understood fully with- 
out taking toto account what at 
each stage the purpose (or pur- 
poses) are conceived to be by the 
various elements which constitute 
the organization in question. 


T character—or rather the 
characterlessness!—of academic 
politics in India today ig traceable 
to a large extent to the fact that 
almost none of the constituent 
elements of the academic commu- 
nity has now any clear ideas or 
convictions about the ultimate 
purpose or purposes of ‘academic 
activity. This ig as true of the 
‘rebels’ ag of the ‘guardians’; and it 
is clearly a reflection of the larger 
problems with which the Indian 


economy and society are confront- 
ed and of the general confusion 
about the objectives and the 
meang of achieving them. 


Naturally, within this kind of 
setting, struggles for power have 
no particular direction or guiding 
principles, and there is infinite 
scope for opportunism of all kinds. 
It is true that the hierarchical 
structures that have been (and 
still continue to be) characteristic 
of the organization of academic 
institutions in this country have 
been responsible to mo small de- 
gree for suppression of initiative 
and innovation; for patronage and 
corruption of a kind that those who 
have not had а chance of seeing 
the underworld of academic life 
might not even suspect; and for 
the creation of frustratjon all 
round, No one who has any fami- 
liarity at all with these features 
of Indian academic life will there- 
fore question the need for radical 
changes in the distribution of 
power to permit greater decentra- 
lization of and wider participation 
in decision-making within these 
institutions. 


What ig not clear, however is 
whether those who are most well- 
organized and vocal today in the 
academic world, and therefore best 
prepared to take advantage of 
such changes, are likely to create 
a much healthier atmosphere. The 
leadership among teachers is not 
based, any more than among stu- 
dents, on shared ideals of any 
great relevance to the improve- 
ment of academic life or of the 
society at large. In fact such 
leadership is usually very disunited 
on fundamentals and can come 
together only оп а  coalitional 
basis against some ‘authority’ in 
issues of a diverse nature or in 
support of some common demand 
that has widespread appeal to 
teachers for obvious pecuniary 
reasons, (It is no secret that the 
best way of bringing to an end a 
meeting of any teachers’ associa- 
tion, even in the Delhi University 
where there are many  'intellec- 
tuals’ who consider themselves to 
be among the avant garde, is to 
raise a discussion on a strictly 
academic issue; an office-bearer or 
Speaker who strays too for away 


from favourite demands such ав 
for a ‘Tunning grade’ is in serious 
danger of losing hig audience and 
support). 


In this kind of situation it be- 
comes possible, even after a pro- 
cess of democratization, for some 
of the shrewder and less scrupu- 
lous elements in the established 
hierarchy to enter into various 
alignmenta with the more ambi- 
tious representatives of the acade- 
mic community thrown up by 
democratic processes and operate 
the whole system more for the 
advancement of their own perso- 
nal or group advancement than for 
anything else. Some representa- 
tives of students are also some- 
times brought into the coalition 
for specific purposes, such ag for 
arranging demonstrations against 
or in favour of someone, There 
is usually an understanding of 
give-and-take between the diffe- 
rent groups involved, and each has 
therefore something to gain from 
these alignments; only those who 
are outside thig power game stand 


to lose. 


This is usually what ig referred 
to now as academic politics in 
India, and it is much too obvious 
end general a phenomenon to be 
dismissed simply as the direct or 
‘dysfunctional’ results of running 
an organization of intellectuals by 
means of despotic flats uncontest- 
able by open controversy. In 
fact, the characteristics associated 
with academic politics (in the 
sense of the term just indicated) 
have grown rather than diminish- 
ed with extensions in the process 
of democratization. Moreover, 
most of those who can reasonably 
be described ag ‘Intell are 
not usually very deeply involved 
in this kind of academic politics 
and they are therefore often the 
victims of both 'despotism' and 
‘democratization’. 


\ 
О reason for the tendency of 
academic politics to take these un- 
healthy forms, even in the potenti- 
ally promising centreg of learning 
in the country, із perhaps the rapid 
rate of expansion of student en- 
rolment and teaching personnel 
Qualitative deterioration has gene- 
rally gone alongside quantitative 
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expansion, . When the numbers 
involved, ate тоо large, democratic 
processes “usually function much 
less satisfactorily; and when the 
academic motivation of the parti- 
cipantd is also not very great, it 
is. not -altogether surprising that 
the results are so bizzare in. аса- 
demic: institutions. Much Ше 
game, steps towards democratiza- 
tion taken within some smaller 
institutions and departments, and 
staffed hy personnel of high quali- 
ty, have shown very different 
kıhds - of results. This suggests 
that the corrective action needed 
is not a reversal of the process but 
much greater attention being paid 
to factors such as the size of аса- 
demie institutions and the calibre 
of the personnel inducted into 
them. 


Bu there is possibly  an- 
other reason for the tendencies 
that are becoming increasingly 
more evident in academic politics 
in India today. It is that it is 
more or less a mirror-veBection of 
the politics in the country at 
large The most. characteristic 
feature of this wider politics ap- 
pears to be the appeal and power 
of various forms of populism., 
Such appeal, so far as One can 
judge, is apparently based on the 
aspirations and frustrations of a 
somewhat heterogeneous social 
group that Marx would have des- 
cribed as  'petit-bourgeois but 
could cover what is often refer- 
red to аз the ‘middle’ and the 
lower middle’ classes. 


Populism can take many and 
rather complex forms—manifesting 
itself in politics as either Leftist 
or Rightist movements—and so one 
has to be very careful in making 
generalizatlons about it. Some 
features of populism—noted in a 
recent ‘contribution on the subject 
by Professor Peter Wiles—are, 
however, certainly in evidence in 
India today; and it is not unlikely 
that they are an important part 
of the explanation for the trends 
in evidence in the realm of aca- 
demic politics as well. 


Populism із anti-intellectual 
Even itg intellectuals try to be 
antiantellectual . . . When quite 
isolated from the masses, 


populist intellectuals form a 
self-denying -ideology of vicar- 
ioug populism which differg in 
many ways from a movement 
with a large following. 


Populism is strongly opposed to 
the Establishment, and to any 
counter-elite as well. It arises 
precisely when a large group, 
becoming self-conscious, feels 
alienated from the centres of 
power, 


‘populism avoids class war in 
the Marxist sense. Though cer- 
tainly class-conscious, it is basi- 
cally conciliatory and hopes to 
convert the Establishment, It is 
very seldom revolutionary. 


‘Populism is, like all other move- 
ments, corrupted and bourgeois- 
fled by success. Not only power, 
also responsibility corrupts. 
Movement is easier than govern- 
ment. But since it ig so unso- 
phisticated and Jacking in 
ideological stability, thig degene- 
ration comes with unusual] and 
tragic speed: * 


WW hich direction this kind of 
populism will tak, in India in the 
future, how it wil  2ct academic 
politics, and  whc..»r academic 
institutions will survive it all is 
more than one can venture to pre- 
dict now. There are also some 
important differences from region 
to region within the country, and 
they make any generalizations and 
predictions particularly hazardous. 
In any case one sbould not be 
fooled into thinking that the mani- 
festations of political activity that 
are being witnessed in the acade- 
mic world today are the beginn- 
ings of a creative alhance between 
students, teachers and the working 
class for creating an ideal society 
that will emerge out of their com- 
mon struggle, The urges that lie 
behind them are (with rare excep- 
tions) much less lofty in charac- 
ter, and the purposes they are 
being made to serve are (almost 
without exception) even more 
uninspiring. 
*Peter Wiles, ‘A Syndrome not а Doctrine’, 
in Populism: Its s and National 
Characteristics, edited by Ghita Ionescu and 
Ernest Gellner (Widenfield and Nicolson, 
London, 1970). 
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for the split in Russian Social Democracy. 
Mao’s Marxist heritage, then, ig ambiguous; 
and it is important to know how he 

views the different standpolnts ag they are 
concretized by Russian experience. Might it 
not be possible to explain Mao’s fidelity 

to Stalin, and the charge that he has stood 
Lenin on his head, precisely in terms of 

their alternate theoretical ideas towards 
‘organisation’? In the belief that this i8 
crucial I will spell out my premiss: 


Lenin's preoccupation with the primacy of 
organisation produced a certain indifference to 
the larger concept of society, The rapid 
changes of policy from ‘war communism’ 
to NEP, indeed the willingness to countenance 
a partially capitalistic economy, were due 
to a conviction that if the party could 
maintain proper organisational purity and 
theoretical discipline, society could take 
care of itself, ie. if the ‘kernal’ was sound, 
then the state of the ‘periphery’ was less 
important, (Luxembourg had stressed 
the importance of the ‘periphery’ as a means 
of galvanising the party.) Stalin, in an 
important sense reversed Lenin's emphasis. 

In the Great Purges, he broke down the 
distinction between party and society. The 
means of coercion developed against soclety 
during collectivization were now turned against 
the party and society was brought in 

once more to balance an unsatisfactory 
structure and a self-satisfied ideology that 
had developed within it. The Stalin period 
was thus characterised by an organisational 
flux, precisely to prevent immobility, and 

to ensure that the needg of society made 
themselves felt within the party. 


I wil admit thig representation is 
simplistic—yet, even in this measure it із 80 
crucial to an understanding of Mao, that 
it is surprising it should have been left out. 
Some of the articles wondered aloud 
whether the Cultural Revolution involved 
a ‘capping’ of spontaneous discontent by 
organisational action, and then proceeded to 
prove that what was done was done in 
order to invoke allegiance. It is pernicious 
to do this without conveying a sense in 
which Mao’s chotres were logically rooted in 
a conscious theory and an appraisal of 
Communist experience. 


Meanwhile, Mr, Mohanty might express a 
preference for a more theoretical formulation 
than mine: ‘Organisation’, as Lukacg says, 
їв the form of mediation between theory 
and practise’. But this ability to ‘mediate’ 
ig seen most clearly by the way in which 
it manifests a much greater and more 
confident sensitivity towards divergent trends 
than any other sector of political action. 

This is typified in the Russian, Chinese and 


German (Social Democratic) experiences, 
where no sooner have theoretical antagonisms 
been given an organisational form than 

they have turned out to be sharply opposed 
and even incompatible. Ig it not possible to 
take cognizance of the Chinese situation ` ee 
within this framework? We know that 

it is precisely the interaction of spontaneity 
and conscious contro] that is typical of the 
way new organisationg arise, and if we 

can encompass the process-like nature of 

their birth and growth, do we not have a 
vital perspective on the Chinese model? 


Lastly, I will discuss Maoist ‘volutarism’, 
which I believe to be the most distinctive 
feature of Chinese socialism. In the process, I 
hope to round off the unfinished aspects of what 
I have said about organisation and ideology, 
and to disqualify its derogatory equation with 
“Sdealism’ per se. 


Both Mao and Lenin were led to stress 
the role of ‘consciousness’ because of а 
certain distrust of economic determinism. 
Lenin's theory of natural 'economism' аз а 
development of undirected working-class 
movements is well known. There ig thus no 7 
‘heresy’ in Mao’s basic assumption. On 
the other hand, those who stress Mao’s 


. Leninist heritage often overlook the 


fundamentally Leninist axiom that socialism 
could be defined as ‘electrification plus 
soviets' the view that a combination of 
industrialisation plus state ownership of 
production guarantees communism, Аз matters 
have turned out, it has guaranteed very 

little more -than an industrialised economy. 
Did Mao somehow perceive this and decide 

not to put all hig apples in a deterministic 
cart? 


Here I would like to draw on a very useful 
thesis, which holds that Marxism-Leninism 
in China has been built up on a developed 
‘populist’ world-view which it has never 
completely submerged, (Maurice Meisner: 
China Quarterly 45.) ; 


The ‘populist world-view according to 
Meisner rested оп a crucial dilemma: ‘a 


` voluntaristte belief in the decisive revolutionary 


role of the intelligentsia was accompanled by 
a basic faith that the truly creative forces 

of revolution reside in the people themselves.’ 
This characteristic faith in the inherent 
potentialities of the people is constantly 
echoed in Mao’g writings. No doubt, the 
redistribution of revolutionary favour stems 
from a specific situation—thus, while the = 
rural basis of the Chinese Revolution led to 
a glorification of the peasantry, Chinese 
cities were the ‘official and symbolic 
strongholds of the traditional Confucian 
order, of the Western imperialists and the 
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KMT. And in many respects, ‘the ultimate 
expression of Maoist anti-urbanism was 

the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution’. 
(Meisner). Ag Stuart Schramm gaid: ‘It 

ig hard to escape the impression that the 
Cultural Revolution is to a large extent 

a movement of the countryside against the 
cities, and of the peasants against the 
workers.’ 


How does thig rural re pertain to 
‘voluntarism’?--to Mao’s lack ‘of faith in the 
‘objective’ fories of history, to the possibility of 
the future bourgeoig corruption of his 
revolution? -It was the-populistg in Russia ` 
who argued that socialism was in no sense 
historically inevitable, but dependent on the 
wills and energies of men. A characteristic 
feature of Chinese politics has been ^ `- 

encouraging mass activity and then imposing- 
Leninist type ` organisational restraint on - 
Such action. 


„It is apt, in this context, to mention the 


it intensified a situation. in pr as 
Weber says, ‘every process of social levelling 
creates a favourable situation for the 
development of bureaucracy’, i 


Moreover, it ig easy to see this process of 
bureaucratic institutionalization ag threatening 
the very goals which revolution had stood 
for, with the emergence of eocial patterns 
and value orientatiohg all contributing towards 
widening the gulf between the intelligentsia 
and the masses, the citleg and the countryside. 
The most important social and economic 
innovations were consistent with. this 
realization.” i 


In effect this is a non-Leninist willingness 
to sacrifice economic devélopment to preserve 
the social and ideological prerequisites for 
socialism, highlighted in its abandonment of 
the Party ая the ‘kernel’. For Мг К. P. Gupta, 
then, to assert his belief in the inevitable 
institutionalization of the revolution ig no 
more than to register his own faith in another 
-kind of determinism. And to conclude from 
this that Mao’s succesg will lead to the very 
ossification it seeks to avoid is almost absurd. 
If Mao succeeds, it ‘will be on the lines of ` 
minimising a stratification precisely because 
of a cybernetical relationship between 
' peasant and party. Should the need be felt, 
Mao Kas hinted at the possibility of ‘one, two, 
three cultural revolutions’ to check" retrograte 

tendencies, 


If Populism ig thug seen in terms of à 
typology, much of what К. P. Gupta says in 
relation to ‘loyalty-reinforcement’ еіс is 


insufficient. Populism can be seen to have 
been fostered by certain typical conditions: 
l. a traditional peasant-based society, 
disintegrating under the forces of modern. 
capitalism, introduced from without and 
generally perceived.as alien. 
2. the absence of a viable bourgeoisie. 


` 8. the emergence of an intellegentsia 
alienated from traditional values and existing 


` society, and 


4. their desire to bridge the gulf that 
separates them from society by finding roots 
in the vast peasant masses and speaking on 
their behalf, 


It ig not a peasant ideology—but a protest 


ideology of intellectualg speaking for the rural 
‘masses. What ijs unique in Chinese 

. revolutionary history is not the emergence of 
à Populist strain, but ita appearance within 

. the Marxist movement.  Maoigm explicitly 


rejects the bureaucratic and elitist tendencies 
which Lenins ‘technocratic bias’ and 
organisational ideas have fostered. It ig thus 
quite possible that an explictly Leninist 
ideological heresy may prove to be something 
of a Marxist revolutionary virtue. It is pre- 
cisely the Populist aspects of Maoism which 
have prevented the bureaucratic degeneration 
of the Chinese revolution and has created a 
situation of permanent ferment which keeps 
open the ‘possibility of attaining (or pursuing) 
specific goals, 

Given such an orientation, the Cultural 
Revolution would appear to have x itself 
two main tasks: 


1. To avoid evolving a bureaucratic Party 
apparatus. во as to prevent the rule of a 
new mandarinate. 

2. To supplement the low level of the pro- 
ductive forces by developing a socialist con-. 
sciousness, If this ig seen to be ‘idealist’, 

It is closer to Marxism than was Lenin’s 
mechanistic faith that a ‘new man’ would 
necessarily emerge from the material bases 
of socialism. И | 

With this, Mao hes formulated a new criteria 
for development—despite Mr. Gupta’s scorn, 
it is a fact that Mao hag posed an alternative 
to societies of the American type, based on 


- growth for growth’s sake and on a religion of 


means, The principle of seeking a new type 
of consumption, of formimg new means and a 
different civilisation that js not based on 
individual comfort alone, hag at least been 
stated, To ignore this is to turn one’s back 
on а process of creative reflection "which no 
amount of academic pinioning between pseudo- 
sociological categories can obscure. 


Pradip Krishen 
New Delhi. 
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India exports over Rs. 35 crores of 
cigarette tobacco every year. However, 
to sustain &nd increase our present 
export performance, indian tobacco 
must meet the changing quality 
requirements of International markets. 


Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company 
was the first to encourage the growing 

of uds tobacco in India — as far back 
as 1 . In 1920, ILTD introduced Virginia 
Tobacco, followed by the Flue Curing 
Process in 1928, both of which 
revolutionised the tobacco industry. Today, 
this variety constitutes 90% of the 
country’s total tobacco exports. 


ILTD’s first exports of cigarette tobacco 
were made in 1933. Starting with nominal 
exports, today the company exports over 
Rs. 9-5 crores per year. In achieving this 
export ormance, ILTD has been assisted 
by its sister company, India Tobacco 
Company Ltd. which has hel to provid 
a stable home market for tobacco. 
Aware of the changing preferences in world 
and home markets, both companies have 
been actively Involved in the development 
of the tobacco industry in India. 


ments started in 1959 by ILTD in 

laboration with the Government of India 
and the State Governments of Andhra 
and Mysore, are cases in point. Well past 
the pilot pols stage, the tobaccos grown 
in the light soil areas of these States are 
comparable, both in quality and yield, 

mony to 


~ A 





ATILTD, PROVING QUALITY NEANS INCREASING EXPORTS 
INDIAN LEAF TOBACCO DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. | j 
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[Economics] 


IF YOU ARE i , ECONOMIC PROBLE 





En Ronis $ Ji INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
Mee IN. . < 1868..415pp. Rs.-32 (HB) Rs. 17.60 (PB) 

9 ECONOMIC THEORY AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE 
THESE ARE JUST. . 6 p. Agrawal € P. C. Bansil | 
THE BOOKS FOR YOU 1970. 258pp. Rs. 25- ANC 
FROM VIKAS CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS — WITH SPECIAL . 

| REFERENCE TO INDIA 
. Bepin Behari 


1969. 380pp. Rs. 35 
CHALLENGE OF POVERTY IN INDIA . 
A. J. Fonseca (Ed.) 
1971. 182pp. Rs. 25 
WAGE FLEXIBILITY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 
. D. Gupta 
971. 104pp. Rs. 14 
PROBLEMS IN FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICY : 
A CASE STUDY OF NEPAL . 
Y. P. Pant 
| 1870. 205рр. Rs. 32 
: i : AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND SMALL PANMENS : 
| ` : A STUDY OF ANDHRA PRADESH 
G. Parthasarathy 
1870. 123pp. Hs. 18.50 - 
VALUES AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT : THE INDIAN 
CHALLENGE 
V. K R. V. Rao | = 
1971. 182pp. Rs. 20 
r EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
: NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA (2 Volumes) 
i $e vue _ Ronald 6. Ridker & Harold Lubell (Eds.) 
1971. 862pp. Each volume Hs. 45 Set: Rs. 80 
THE DEMAND FOR MONEY IN INDIA: A SECTORAL APPROACH 
M. Saravana 
1971. 187pp. Rs. 27,60 ` 
_INSTITUTIONAL FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 





IN INDIA 
_- . Т. V. Sethuraman 
VIKAS ~ ` 1970. 188pp. Rs. 20 
PUBLICATIONS WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY IN SELECTED INDIAN INDUSTRIES 
B Daryaganj ' J. N. Sinha and P. К. Sawhney 
Road Delhis” : . 1870. 200pp. Rs. 22 

Ansari Road Delhr — — INDIAN ECONOMIC PLANRING : АЙ ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 
Savoy Chambers ihe ` Subramanian Swamy 
5 Wallace Street Bombay-1 | 1971. 142pp. Rs. 20 
10 First Main Road _ SMALL IW USTRY IN THE SEVENTIES 
Gandhi Nagar - e9- ` Alam К: Vepa. . : Я 

1971. 307pj. Rs. 45 ve 
89 Canning Road Kanpur ^. MODERN ECONOMIC THEORY (Hindi) 
64 Ladbroke Grove х > ~ +1971. 617pp. Rs. 16.50 (for BA & B. Com . . ` 
London W11 - Ot | 1971. 68800. Вз. 20.00 (for MA. & M. Com) : 
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— {п addition to just wages They, alongwith their familles, . & OT 


— 


KM Shriram Chemicals - 
a worker doesn’t live by his wages alone.. " 


Workers at Shriram Chemicals get a lot more to live by. 


participate In national and religious programmes sponsored 
‚ Бу the company, get interest-free loans for purchase of 
costly utility items, scholarships for children's education, 
handsome rewards for higher productivity, necessities of 
life at subsidised rates, house rent and conveyance 
subsidies. 


= 


These programmes аге а tradition at Shriram Chemicals. . 
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As many as 20 airlines of International repute 

avail of INDIANOIL's expert refuelling service. . - 
In the growth of India's transport and 

communtoations, INDLIANOIL has been playing a 

distinct role. But that із not to belfttle Its 

contributlon to the nation's agriculture and industry. 

In a short spen of a decade, INDIANOIL has А 
emerged as the biggest ой refining and 

marketing organisation In India—meeting more 

than helf of the nation’s total requirements of 

petroleum producta. 

With a chain of refineries processing | 


ndigenous 
crude, а vast pipeline transportation eystem, 
and а countrywide storage and distribution INDIAN OIL 


network, INDIANOIL has ensured эп | ` CORPORATION 
oa eR SXEIMITED 


As pert of the nation's planned development 
INDIANOIL ceaselessty strives to take the 
country towards self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
In petroleum. 7 | 
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Thé car that tahes уои places 
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Я Ask Warden 
about ANY 
packaging problem 


(except this) 


Paper, Board, Hessian, Plastics...{n each of these | 
fields Warden leads with a wide range of industrial, 
packaging products. In fact, Warden is the main, 
source of supply of packaging materials. 

So if you have a problem—general or special —»; 
talk to Warden first. | 


Our Products: 
Multiwall Paper Sacks, Laminated bags of — 
Hessian/Polythene and Paper, Bitumenised, Waxed, 


and Gummed Paper, Paper Cores and Tubes, 
and Plastic Containers., 





The Packaging People 





WARDEN & CO. PVT. LTD. 
‚1340, J. J. Road, Byculla, Bombay-8 B.C., Tel: 370306. 
, Plant: Plot E-2, Road 15, Wagte Industrial Estate, Thana. 
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‚ Gujarat and Kanpur fertilizer plants, the ‘hot lab’ 


-gubsidiary companies. Together we serve every vital - 


We need 84 million roofs 
above our heads ~~ 
so we aim at concrete thinking — 


India needs 84 million homes right now. And we're not home makers. 
But if you look, at it as a concrete problem we can offer concrete ideas. 
We can design, manufacture and instal cement plants. We can.help — / 
reach the target of’ 32 million tonnes of cement which India ВОРСУ to 
„produce by 1980. | | E 
That’s one. field of our activity. Constructive thinking i is another. `` nn ee E 
Our wholly owned subsidiary, Engineering Construction Corporation . \ E mE - 
Limited (ECC) constructa factory buildings, bridges, docks, silos, 
skyscrapers. . . L&T together with ECC. has helped in building 
major projects like the Nagarjunasagar Dam, Neyveli Lignite, 
Rourkela Steel plant, Gauhati and Madras oil refineries, ` 


























fot the Bhabha Atomic ‘Research: Centre.. 


We cenient our talents with all our associate and 


industry—oil and minerals, power and agriculture, 
iron and, steel, fertilizer, paper, sugar... 2 
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LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
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TACH the name that spans six continents 


In Over 70 countries across six continents the trend is towards Usha. Milllons trust USHA. So can you. 


M 


BETTER BUY ШЕШ YOU CAN'T BUY BETTER 


33-4744 
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Milk co-o eratives m | 
as an instrument for adult education 
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What happens when 

a village woman in Kaira 
peers at buffalo semen 
through a microscope? 


In Kaira, batches of women — most of them illiterate- visit the artificial 
insemination centre every day. They learn the mysteries of conception 
and birth in scientific terms, from the technicians employed by their 
milk co-operative. Can they help relating these facts to themselves? When 
their technicians speak of the nutrition needs of buffaloes and calves, 
their thoughts turn to themselves and their children. 


A new view of their own life begins to form, and the frontiers of knowledge ۹ 
widen. When true education begins, superstition breaks down, : p3 


Amul has shown the way. em 


Edited and Published by Romesh Thapar from Malhotra Building, Janpath, Now Delhi 
and printed by kim a. The Statesman Prov, Conneught Circus, New Delhi 
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OUR COUNTRY 
OUR PEOPLE 
OUR TRADITION 


€ COTTAGE INDUSTRIES » 


ОМ ЈАМРАТН, NEW DELHI 
ON 
BY THE GATE OF WOLA BOMBAY 


A Magic World of Wondrous Crafts 

















J AL IND gives you the best! 


- 


Conductor-grade aluminium rods . Wire-drawing machines HV Switchgear - 











ACSR (Aluminium Conductors Steel Reinforced) (For ferrous and non-ferrous items) Instrument transformers 
AAC (All-Aluminium Conductors) Wire-stranding machines 

Conductor accessories & tools (Tubular & Planetary) =“ 

High-tensile galvanised steel core wire Laying-up machines _ 

Stay-wira Telephone cable assembling machines 

Farth-wire Caterpillar Capstans 

Insulated aluminium cables | Sector-shaping Units 

Solid cables for underground power distribution Bunching-machines’ pow 






Dther шш equipment. 








Registered Office ; Kundara (Kerala) 
Werks at: Kundara e Hirakud e Hyderabad e Mannar 


0 THE ALUMINIUM | INDUSTRIES LIMITED ` 
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You get the same impeccable. mE 
service any time at the Ashoka . 
_as if you were | 


How's that for hospitality ? 


The moment you step into the 
Ashoka, you are our guest. 
We are here to serve you, to 
please you, to cater to every 
wish. Thats why we have 
trained, experienced, 
dedicated Í Bois who 
consider it a pleasure to : 
serve you. em 
-Wo are proud of our service. | 
But we are not complacent. 
We have renovated recently . 
to streamline facilities, make 
gervice quicker, smoother, 
effortlessly efficient. And to 
help one of usdo the 
one thing that matters. 
Serve you with distinction. 
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Аз many as 20 airlines of International repute 

aval of INDIANOIL’s expert refuelling service. 

In the growth of India’s transport and 
communications, INDIANOIL has been playing a 
distinct role. But that is not to belittle its 
contribution to the nation's agriculture and Industry. 
In a short span of a decade, INDIANOIL has 
emerged as the biggest ой refining and 
marketing organisation In india—meeting more 
than half of the nation's total requirements of 
petroleum products. 

With a chein of refinertes processing 

orude, a vast pipeline transportation system, 

and a countrywide storage and distribution 
network, INDLANOIL hes ensured an 
uninterrupted flow of ой for India's defence 

and development. 

As pert of the nation's planned 

INDIANOIL ceaselessly strives to take the 
country towards self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
in petroleum. : 


INDIAN OIL 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
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A beautiful new way to stay cool. 
The 16" Deluxe Table Rallifan ^ 7 





Б. 
YOU'RE COOLER WITH А Qu se 
Railfan — .— 
A PRODUCT OF THE RALLI GROUP ` Г 
' d SN E. SN ETC 4 
The quality Rellifan range: table fans, cabin fans, calling fans, pedestal fans, exhaust fans ~- 
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i AERE 
A NEW DAWN AWAITS... A NEW DEAL 
For weaker sections in Andhra Pradesh 
What has Andhra Pradesh Government done for them ? 
LAND FOR THE LANDLESS: During the last one year a million acres have been distributed as a 
result of crash programme. 


A LEAP FORWARD: To ensure a quicker pace of progress for the tribal population, the 
plan allocation has been increased by ten times, protective legislation 
of a radical nature for scheduled areas and debt relief legislation 
have been enacted. Welfare of Harijns — ‘children of God’, 
received an impetus by five fold increase in the plan under 
this sector. 


A MASSIVE VENTURE: | А Rs. 1.5 crore scheme for the economie development of the 
scheduled areas has been Jaunched. 


HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS: A Rs. 12-crore housing programme to cover nearly 70,000 families 
. belonging to the scheduled castes, tribes and other backward 


b classes is being programmed by thc State Government. 


NOT ONLY THIS. BUT MANY MORE MEASURES FOR THE WELFARE 
OF THE DOWN-TRODDEN ARE CONTEMPLATED. 
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Tbe GDR respects the seversigaty of ether 


Though yeu Five 1а India, in Asia, the security of Hm 
. states. Every state should respect the seve- 


Europe, the peaceful co-existence ef the Éurepesn 





















peoples and states le bound te be in your interest . reigaty of the GDR aed ESTABLISH NORMAL 
as Ít is із оше DIPLOMATIC BELATIORS with her. 

Tbe situation in Europe is still burdened with |] Since “Germany” hes long cessed to exist, a 

unsolved problous. . - “reunification” cannot be foreseen and ‘‘ape- 

i | cial luaner-German relatisas’’ are jest ast 

And here we come te the poiat, 5 POINTS а fact. резойне. THE GDR ADVOCATES THE ESTABLISH- 

| MENT OF NORMAL RELATIONS WITH THE 

Here is the GDR's cectribution te safeguarding FRO according te the priacipies of lateraz- 

peace in Europe, formulated In 5 pelate. © tional lew. 
ciate dae * В THE ann ts READY TO NORMALISE RELA 


TIONS WITH WEST BERLIN whieh is situated 
ea her territory, A West Berlin agreement 


El Without prier conditions THE GDA WORKS ise ie Bub a Maes Mii 
FOR THE EARLY CONVOCATION Of A EUROPEAN шш 
SECURITY CONFERENCE. * 


| These are the GDR's 5 POINTS ,her share 

[Н mHE GDA MUST BE ADMITTED TO THE U.N. In the struggle of the socialist community 
This weuld correspond te the principle of of states, her Panch Sheel for the security 
universality ef the werid organisation. in Europe. 
CONSULATE GENERAL OF THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN INDIA 

2, Nyaya Marg, New Delhi. 


CONS TES Bombay : 122, Dinehaw Wacha Road Madras : 1/1, Kodambakkam High Road, 
es Calcutta : 7-B, Middleton Street Nungambakkam 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the -:; Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and White ES ^-Jeadirig manufacturing and trading concerns. ' 
‚ Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, — ^: The'secret of this world-wide acceptance — 
| Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing - - lies i in our policy of product quality —thoe 
mE Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred. cow in our. fast.developing 
' Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. ` organisation. 


` SATYADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India. 
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Development í is. жайы 4п- spítesofz- 5 -.- 
the cultural attítudes, socíal ínstítutíons and 
polítícal conflícts whích sometímes 
seem to be such ímmovable barríers. E 
It is not.a smooth, uninterrupted progression, — 
to be sure; rather, growth appears more 
as a series of fits and starts. 
. “And yet," as Galileo is supposed 
to have said, “it moves!” 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. “=. DE 
BOMBAY CALCUTTA DELHI MADRAS 2 - 
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| SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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ПЯ! fans mean elegance, more 








value for money, more cooling 

power, less running cost, _ S 

. trend setting styles, ~- кы LEE 
` plus that famous AJ A 
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WE ARE NO LONGER Today, we are | socio - económic 
А МЕВЕ ОІТАРЕИ putos playing our rolo in achieving 
OF MONEY adi opus. 


functions as co-extensions of people's 
aspirations for better living. We labour 
вї farms and factories; we work at ports 
to earn foreign exchange for the country; 
we encourage higher education and 
technical-mastery. In all these varied 
flelds, we know that money is not 
everything. And this makes Central a 
different bank. 


. Join us at Central in this 
' nation-building activity. 


"a mi» = 


CENTRAL DANK OF INDIA 


HEAD OFFICE: MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY-1 B 








Our concern... 
‘more food 
better food... 


To ensure that more and more people can get 

ample and better food at stable prices we buy grains 

from the farmers, store it safely and supply it to the consumers. 

Year after year the Food Corporation has been buying increasingly 

large quantities of various food grains like wheat, rice, millets, maize, 
pulses etc. to keep, the prices stable and build stocks for thé nation. 


THE FOOD CORPORATION OF INDIA 


1, Bahadur-Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhl-1 
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Headache? 
NALIN . 


is better for pain relief 
. because it is strong & safe 











because Anacin contains more because Anacin is a combination of 
of the pain-reliever doctors most recommend medicines like a doctor's safe prescription. 
all over the world. Anacin gives fast relief You can give it to children too—ask your 
from pain. doctor for the correct dosage for your child, 


as you would for all medicines. 


Effective. for the aches and pains of colds and flu, 
headache, backache, muscular pain and toothache. 


ANALC/H 
Indias most popular pain - reliever 


Regd User of TM: Geoffrey Manners & Co, Ltd, act 4 ways 
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Hindus and Muslims cannot live together, they said, 
denying history. Pakistan, therefore, set itself 
up as a religious State. 


And then Pakistan noticed millions in their midst 
who had a different culture and language. So they 
‘decided that the two groups could not live 
together except as masters and slaves. 


1 
د ج 


But the exploited majority threw off the yoke. And 
today Bangla Desh is the country with the ~ 
second largest Muslim population in the world, ' 

after Indonesia. Pakistan is not even the third. | 

India is the homeland of more Muslims. ? 


But neither India nor Bangla Desh bothers about 
such statistics. Both are secular democracies. 
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EQUIPMENT... 


Telecommunication. A rapidly changing 
fleld, today. Opening new vistas.,.throwing 
"fresh challenges to the nation. "n 


ITI keeps abreast of the latest trends in 
telecommunication technology. Moderniz- 
ing yesterday's equipment. Buildin 


` telecommunication equipment for the 


seventies— automatic exchanges, both 
Strowger and Cross-bar...teleprinter 
exchanges...long distance multi-channel 


n. 
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INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, BANGALORE- М. 







A WIDE SPECTRUM OF 
TELECOMMUNICATION _ 


J , 


} 


transmission equipment...multiplexing and 
microwave equipment...and electronic 
measuring instruments. 


What is more, IT!'s specialised communi- 
cation and control equipment serve the 
nation's Defence Forces.and Railways, 1001 
Today, ITI has developed into a huge 
industrial complex employing over 14,000 


pps. [Т1'8 turnover ex 8. 
в. 26 crores, annually. . _ 
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| BREAKTHROUC 


A new upsurge is swooping across 
Over wide areas farmers have achieved 






large parts of our country. à 


pesticides 


and agricultural machinery. 


to hundreds 

ust be made available 
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HELPING THE NATION SAVE AND EARN VALUABLE Чөкө EXCHANGE 
...by fabricating pipe-specials and constructing Dodsal 


ipelines in of India’s development projects. 
pee many ot PAS PE DNO LIMITED 
‘crafts to the leading stores in Europe, Africa, =a 
Australia and the U. S.A. oi Раша 





„Бу exporting a wide range of Indian handi- Meat zu 





They expect us to fulfil 
our tasks honestly. 
But are we doing so? 


Who are they ? Why are 
they so indignant ? And with 
whom ? They are the large 
mass of India's population. 
either under-employed or 
unemployed. Their . 
employment, their hopes, 
rest upon the honest 
performance of those 
employed like us, who work 
in factories, in offices, in 
government and industry. 
The employed create the 
conditions for reducing 
unemployment and under- 
employment. 


Every single person 
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employed— manager, 
engineer, technician. 
factory worker, clerk, 
miner. doctor, lawyer, civil 
servant—has to answer 
these indignant persons ; 
whether he has been more 
concerned with preserving 
and improving his 
privileged position, than · 
with fulfilling his assigned 
tasks with sincerity. 

Those of us who are 
involved in the manufacture 
of steel have a special 
responsibility in meeting 
the challenge posed by these 
indignant persons, because 
there is no employment 
which does not involve the 
use of implemerits and 


facilities,and there are few 
implements or facilities 
which do not involve the 
use of steel at some 

stage or the other. | 
Our task in Hindustan 
Steel is to meet the rising 
tide of indignation, by 
providing the steel needed 
for development. 
Dedication, discipline, peace 
at the working place and 
the will to work are our 
most important resources. 
Do not destroy them. 
Help us to build. 


(gj zamotan sre 


4 for national growth 


out half = 
villages need the power 
іо see tight 3: - | 


so we're becoming power conscious. 





We're aware of the possibilities of nuclear developing Indian technical talents. It’s been ; 
power. And we're developing new capabilities to- our job for 30 years. Right now we have 

foster its growth. After all, 1200 nuclear over 10,000 people. That excludes another 
power can energise 25,800 additional tube wells; 10,000 or more, who work in the боо ancillary 
produce annually phosphatic fertilizer (206,000 units we have assisted and developed over 
tonnes P205) nitrogenous fertiluzer (370,000 the years. And each year we find we need 


tonnes N) and 50,000 tonnes aluminium; generate more people.to pool their talents with us. 
employment on farms for 1.4 million people; 

result in additional agricultural production of 9.4 
million tonnes of foodgrain, 1.8 million tonnes 
potatoes, 11.2 million tonnes sugarcane. How de 
we know? From a study made in Western — 
U.P. So we're usiiig our energies to manufacture 
equipment that has never been made in India 
before—steam generators, end shields — 7^ 
and calandrias for the atomic 
plants in Rajasthan and Madras 
-—equipment that means more 
power for our people. 


Power production is one field . 
of our activity. Power Control . 
is another. We design and . > с 
manufacture а wide range of switch- 
gear to control power. We do it by 
adapting foreign technology. And by 
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Government by mandate ts 


RAJNI KOTHARI . 


WHEN the. year 1971 began, 
there was already excitement 
and expectation in the air. 
Analysing the events of 1970 
in the last Annual Number of 
SEMINAR, the present author had 
been led to the conclusion that 
the only way out of the instabi- 
lity and makeshift politics of 
that year was an early ‘appeal to 
the people for a clear national 
maridate’ through an election 
that was delinked from State 
elections. This happened a few 
days before the end of the out- 
going year when the Lok Sabha 
was dissolved and a parliamen- 
tary election, de ed from 
State elections, had been an- 
nounced. : 


As it turned out, elections 
were held simultaneously at the 
State level in three (all non- 
Congress) States and a serles of 
electoral adjustments—mainly 
with the DMK and the CPI— 
diminished the scope of the en- 
counter in the parliamentary 
election between the ruling Con- 
gress and the opposition parties. 
(Out of 517 contested seats in 
the Lok Sabha the party contes- 
ted only 442 as against the prac- 
tice of the undivided Congress 
to contest almost all the seats 
in previous elections.) Е 


кыр жн these modifications 
and tbe adoption of a cautious 
approach by the ruling Con- 
gress (seen also in the selection 
of candidates in which old faces 
were more often than not pre- 
ferred to new ones and a secta-, 


Tian approach was adop to 
ensure block support from cer- 
tain communities), the campaign 
took on the character of an all 
out confrontation between Con- 
gress and anti-Congress and the 
results turned out to be as un- 
se ave ag in 1967, putting the 

party back to its position 
of domigance on almost the 
same footing as in the first three 
general elections! 


anti-Congressism getting an edge 
over Congress in the former and 
a revitalised Congress dealing a 
crushing blow to non-Congress 
parties in the latter—there is in 
fact a striking .continuity in 
voting trends as revealed by 
empirieal studies. In both elec- 


tions the electorate showed a... 


greater consciousness of the 
issues at stake and a readiness 
to evaluate parties by their 
record in government. Both 
elections signified a general 
weakening of vote and 
the power of traditional village 


‘leaders in vote getting. Both 


elections registered a growing 
mobilisation of the vast i- 
phery of the poor and the ‘wea- 


I. , The Congress Party secured 364 (out of 
489) seats in the Lok Sabha ір 195a, 371 
(out of 494) in 1957 and 361 (out of 494) 
in 1962. In 1967 there was а sharp de- 
cling to 283 (out of 520). In 1971 the new 
Congress got 352 (out of 518) seats. The 
percentages work out to 74.44 in 10952, | 
75.10 in 1957, 73.08 in 1962, $4.42 in 
1967 and 67.905 in I97I. 


ker sections’ that had remained 
apathetic or fearful during the 
first decade after independence 
and had gradually begun to be 
mobilised by new political for- 
mations on the right and the 


J—— left, first in 1962 (with the em- 


" 


ergence of the Swatantra) and 
then in 1967 (when the SSP, the 
CPM and the Jana Sangh made 
big inroads into Congress vote). 


Tie so-called ‘awakening of 
the magses’ in 1971 in response 
to the call for garibi hatao was 
less sudden and dramatic than 
a superficial reading of aggre- 
gate results in 1971 would indi- 
cate: it is a process. that had 
started almost a decade ago, 
gaining ground after the debacle 
in the do Chinese war when 
Nehru’s grip over the Indian 
people began to loosen, showed 
its first manifestation in three 
prestigious parliamentary bye- 
elections in 1963? and a new 
sense of power of Parliament 
and opposition parties vis a vis 
the government, led to the phe- 
nomenon of Ma 
under the smart and chiselli 
leadership of men like Lohia, 
made vital economic issues and 
popular discontent salient to 
party competition, and showed 
its first large-scale effect in the 
routing of the Congress Party 
in the 1967 election. Ё 


The importance of the March 
1971 election lay less in any 
dramatic reversal of basic poli- 
tical trends as in the consolida- 
tion of the ground forces that 
had been already released over 
the last. several years by a new 
kind of leader who, after a 
period of low key encounter 
with an aging generation of 
party managers, at last found a 
role and an identity for herself. 


In the event, the slowly crys- 
tallising issue orientation of the 


=. Fora flavour of the anti-Congress tide and 
the conditions that ld to it, ке the 


Farrukbabad and Rajkot — in 
I of the Centre fór the 
Study of 
fem and Election Studies, New 
Allied Publishers 1967 
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voters was cleverly mobilised in 
the cause of political stability, 
their tendency critically to eva- 
Iuate governmental record was 
turned against the miserable per- 
formance of anti-Congress coali- 
tions and the old guard of the 
Congress itself, anti-Congressism 
was turned into anti-bossism, 
and Indira Gandhi emerged 
(like her father колды the fif- 
ties) in the necessary dual role 
that any leader aspiring to 
dominate this vast continent of 
simmering problems апа unre- 
solved conflicts of interest must 
perform. It is the role of being 
at one and the same time the 
leader .of the government and 
the leader of dissent; an autho- 
rity symbol that also incorpora- 
led in its appeal the symbolism 
of change and progress. 


In thus stealing the thunder 
out of the sails of the opposi- 
tion, Mrs. Gandhi was at once 
able to dislodge the old guard 


in her own party and deal with 


the challenge posed by the oppo- 
sition parties. In effect, the 
Congress under Mrs. Gandhi 
took over the task that the oppo- 
sition parties had begun in 1967 
and made it the basis of its new 
found power. 


©у 2 a continuity of basic 
trends—such an usurpation of 
anti-Congressism for consolidat- 
ing the power of the Congress 
itself-——was, however, achieved 
through a striking change in the 
style and tenor of national poli- 
tics." It was a continuity that 
was assured by admitting а 
major shift within the pre- 
existing consengus—a shift in 
the meaning and signiflcance of 
politics, in the. direction of State 
policy, in the structure of poli- 
tical power and in the import- 
ance of ordinary citizens and 
their welfare in the legitimacy 
and survival of the ruling elite. 


Hitherto, an election was 
looked upon by competing elite 
groups and parties as a game 
which was almost an end in 
itself; power was pursued for 
its own sake and what mattered 


` response, on 


was success in numbers. Never 
before the 1971 poll was an 
election fought around a 'man- 
date' which combined an appeal 
for political stabilisation with а 
commitment to basic policy goals 
expressed in simple and clear 
terms. It was a mandate that 
was going to be held out to the 
governing elite for measuring 
its performance and record in 
office during the next five years. 


Tie people of India, by en- 
dorsing the mandate for which 
they were approached, had once 
again voted for stabilty and 
consolidatioh of the functioning 
political system. and had boost- 
ed the sagging morale of the 
ruling elite. But this time it 
was not just a res based 
on unquestioning loyalty (in 
1967 they had shown that such 
loyalty could not be taken for 
granted) but rather a conditional 
the basis of a pro- 
mise that the ruling party had 
itself laid down. It was the 
promise of performance. And it 
was no longer а vague promise 
but one that was based on spe- 
cific undertakings—removal оѓ 
poverty, inequality and injustice; 
provision of employment, stable 
prices, minimum nutritional 
levels, cheap education, and 
welfare and security for the 
nation’s children. By basing its 
appeal for electoral confirmation 
on these promises, the governing 
elite had made its authority 
mandatory.’ 


Commitment. to a mandate has 
another implication which is 
likely to have important con- 
sequences for the balance of 
effective political power in the 
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country. Whereas the voters as 


a whole participated in the, 


election that . confirmed Ше 
mandate, the role of watching 
out on how the government is 
in fact performing is likely to 
be exercised by the more articu- 
late and informed stratum of 
the population—usually compo- 
sed of the educated middle class, 
organised labour in the cities 
and the urban intelligentsia and 


‘opinion leaders. This class which 


had been denuded of its power 
over the last decade or so ag a 
result of the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the rural masses 
and the emergence of the rural 


` elite to positions of power, has 


i 


once again come into its own as 
a result of the recent election. 


I: is noteworthy that the 
appeal of Mrs. Gandhi and her 
platform brought back the urban 
middle class which had hitherto 


been alienated from the Con-,. 


gress Party into supporting the 
new Congress. The rallies of 
student youth, taxi and scooter 
drivers, unionised labour and 
the unemployed that ‘marched’ 
in the capital and wherever the 
Prime Minister went provided 
the catalytic points from which 
the support for her party was 
mobilised. This class is going to 
enjoy an increasing leverage in 
Indian politics and it is likely to 
exercise this leverage on the 
basis of the record of the gov- 
ernment in fulfilling the man- 
date. 


Ag this also happens to be the 
class from which the leaders of 
dissenting movements and pro- 
test behaviour come. and as the 
processes. of urbanisation and 
modernisation have produced 
an increasing concentration of 
this class in metropolitan areas 
(the latest Census figures bring 


this out quite clearly), it is ` 


likely that judgement on the 
new government’s record will 


be expressed in the same re- . 
sounding voices as greeted the ' 


campaign and the result of the 
election. 


This is not to say that the 
rural electorate is going to stay 


\ 


passive. Indeed, there is increas- changes . taking place in the 
ing evidence that the rural mas- style and temper of Indian poli- 
ses are likely to demand the /tics.over the last few years. 


price of their loyalty and to This took place in terms of a- | 


judge the government's claim to. More firm and precise commit- 
their continued support by its ment to programmatic goals 
record in- office; and that the 
dichotomy between rural ара 
urban is fast becoming a thing 
of the past. The ‘green revolu- 
tion’ has on the one hand pro- 
duced a self-confident gentle- 


dynamic leader and a rejuvena- 
ted party, and through a new 
level of image-building which 
signalled a different phase in the 
с pe d acu 
: : t took place was by no 
тап] с. ины ы кү = анн means sudden. It was а response 
чие орашоа о асро to almost a decade of question- 
and administrative matters and, ing and slow shifts in policy, 
on the other hand, led to a but it was more definitive than 
greater visibility and conscious- , ever before. 
ness of class and caste cleavages. 
which are likely to accentuate 
tension and produce a large base The March election swept off 
for demands. towards perform- al- earlier alibis, brought dra- 
ance in the articulation of which matically to an end the older 
radical image-building and generation of leadership and 
movements of dissent and dis- political le, and ushered.in a 
order will play an increasing new period of stability, a five- 
NC year mandate and the promise 


than ever ‘before, under a 


of new programmes, new faces _İ 


The ‘politicization’ to which and new vitality. 
both these will lead—in which sciously admitted the 


Jt self-con- 
grim 


the March 1971 election and challenge that lay ahead by ^ 


its highly simplified and easy іо underscoring the need to execute 
comprehend ‘slogan of ‘garibi a promised mandate but inter- 
hatao’ played a catalytic role— preted the challenge as provid- 
will borrow increasingly from ing an opportunity for the 
test and disapproval and begin was а year of drift and was do- 
to accept the leadership of more minated by ‘too much oppos 
literate, urbanised, economically _ tion, too little government™ and 


distressed and politically margi- 8 general mood of gloom and 
mari же despair when nothing seemed to 


- work, 1971 opened with an 
event which brought an end to 
this drift and despair and raised 


outside the ruling party.* 


А П in all, then, the first three 
months of the year 
and brought to a new plateau the 


' ment in saddle, and an accent on 
performance. 4 


Soon after the election, there 
took place another dramatic 
development that deeply affec- 


ES 
CR ag E E ted Indian politics and forced 
duse ee ce on e country to take a fresh look 
against i deinde (which was long overdue) at 
train truck of ‘supporters’ its foreign policy and at its 


position in the fast changing 
regional and global co a- 


ACE id E а tions of power. The revolt of 

] who employed them in the fist Bangla Desh, the atrocities’ 

a style of politics that it may become in- ` committed Pakistan's mili- 
difficult. to control The 

hoo -in асана in which П u ы 

ич p A . Seo my article, “More ition’, in 

and the police itself — duit di 3 n ا‎ Numi 1970) of 


Seminar, No. 137. 
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high hopes, a majority govern- —— 
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tary regime on a majority of its 
population, the resulting aval- 
anche of population migration 
from across India's eastern bor- 
ders, and the anaemic response 
of the international community 
to one of history’s greatest 


+——human  tragedies—concomitant 


[ } 


with a fast changing balance 
of great power relations in 
the region—forced this coun- 
try to a halting but none- 
theless definite modification of 
its traditional posture in world 
affairs and a cautious entry into 
the world ‘power game’. 


AL he treaty of cru dens 
cooperation with the viet 
Union underscored this shift and 
ushered in a new phase in India’s 
international posture. The per- 
iod following the treaty has 
posed important problems of 


strategy in respect of preserving ^ 


and enlarging India's autonomy 
and шауну in regional 
and world politics. Here, too, the 
country faced a new level of 
admission of challenge to its 
well-being and security and a 
new level of political commit- 
ment. Here, too, there was 
evidence of а change in style 


aud temper and а situation 
which ed for steady per- 
formance, the  non-fulfllment 


of which may well lead to 
the undoi of all that this 
nation st for. The entry of 
China in the United Nations and 
the Security Council in October 
further underlined this need for 
steady performance in the new 
context of power relations gene- 
rally and the late 

of Bangla Desh in particular.* 


With these two  events— 


the parliamentary election and 


Bangla Desh—and their mutual 
interpldy, India can be said to 
have moved into а period, the 
chief characteristic of which is 
going to be neither stability for 
its own sake nor change for its 
own sake, nor some overall pur- 
sult of vague and unspelt goals, 
but something both more ambi- 
tious and more concrete. The 
common accent was on perfor- 
mance, on the need to devise 
clear-cut policies on the basis of 
choice between alternatives, on 
the ability to evolve leadership 
and institutional capabilities that 
produce sustained output admi- 
nistratively and politically, and 
on the capacity in the new poli- 
tical-and administrative elite to 
use intelligently available infor- 
mation and knowledge and ex- 
pertise for these tasks. 


In many ways, this was a new 


kind of undertakin g both in, 


domestic and foreign policies, 
with little sustained experience 
to fall back upon. The earlier 
institutional resources and his- 
toric loyalties were getting ex- 
hausted, the old leadership and 
organisational ‘structures had 
practically folded up, the nega- 
tive resources (like the ‘cold 
war externally and the ‘ural 
cushion’ internally) had lost 
their relevance, the problems 


that the new government faced , 


had to a considerable extent to 
be re-defined, and the general 
need was for-new strategies of 
nation-building and international 
relations. 


In a way, this availability of 
a vast arena of new manoeuvr- 
ability posed a tremendous op- 
portunity, especially as there 
was a stable authority at the 
centre, a leader with nation- 
wide appeal and an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm among both poli- 
tical ranks and the intellectual 


from а position ier Moral ede 


and technocratic elite of the 
country. But it was also an 
opportunity that had to be utili- 
zed. There was no longer the 
option of relaxing into inaction 
and complacency. The country 
had somehow managed to come 
through the ‘dangerous decade’ 
of the sixties while still main- 
taining, despite a series of crises, 
its political m intact and 
without greatly losing its self- 
confidence and dignity as a 
nation. At the same time, the 
sixties had not been, unlike the 
fifties, a decade of marked pro- 
gress and success. 


I. effecting the change from 
this situation of drift and ambi- 
guity, the country was now en- 
terin its most challenging 
decade both as a nation and as a 

litical system. This survival 

m a decade of danger into’ 
one of a growing challenge of 
commitment and performance 
characterised the drama of 1971 
—from the electoral verdict of 
March to the signing of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty in August, 
and beyond these are the drums 
of a war-like situation, on the 
one hand, and the signals of ris- 
ing prices and falling industrial 
output, on the cther, began to 
squeeze leadership resources into 
a sombre realization of the long 
and narrow road that lay ahead. 


A year—and а decade—so 
heralded was bound to dis- 
appoint. It is easier to- talk of 
performance than to perform. 
The former depends on the abi- 
lity to pronounce vague .and 
gweeping slogans and engage in 
bold and persistent immage-build- 
ing; the latter demands the 
capacity to translate this ima- 

into precise policy choices 


and then to go ahead and make 


tbe choices and back them up 
by concrete actions. This is 
easier said than done. There 
are three other considerations to 
bear in mind before expressing 
one's opinion.on the performance 
of the new government. First, 
six months is too short a period 
(the new government was form- 
ed in March; this article is being 


written in October) to sit on 
judgement on a government 
saddled with a massive backlog 
of issues. While it is true that 
much depends on the start that 
is made and the initiative and 
energy shown right at the be- 
ginning, one can only base one's 
evaluation on the basis of.leads 
that certain actions, or lack of 
them, provide in respect of basic 
parameters of performance. 


Sni as ‘indicated above, 
both the nature of domestic 
commitment following the elec- 
toral mandate and the new 
phase in our international rela- 
tions produced tasks in the 
performance of which the new 
Е of leadership had 
ittle experience to fall back 


upon. It was only in the fifties, 


(going upto 1962) that the poli- 
tical and administrative struc- 
ture of this country was engaged 
in the making and execution of 
policy on a large scale, and this 
was largely due to the initiative 
and vision of Nehru. The whole 
of the sixties—with the single 
and powerful exception of the 
‘new agricultural strategy’, to 
which may be added the articu- 
lation of a workable compro- 
mise on the language issue—was 
a decade of. virtual non-perform- 
ance on the policy front. 


By the end of the sixties ihe 


country faced a backlog of such - 


serious issues in a large number 
of spheres that a completely 
new approach to policy plann- 
ing and . implementation was 
called. forth. . The need was for 
a far more concrete and diversi- 
fled handling of problems on the 
basis of available knowledge 
and research, and anticipatory 
wisdom that followed from this 


knowledge, rather than ‘either | 


taking a plunge without think- 
ing through the consequences 
that were likely to prove costly 
and embarrassing, or allowing 
matters to drift on some pre- 
sumption of automatic progress. 


This called for the development, 


of a policy elite and a policy 
apparatus for which there was 


little experience to fal] back 
upon. 


Hitherto, performance had fol- 
lowed a slow and routinised 
course and Teal shifts in policy 
and quickening of performance 
took place only in response to 
serious crises as in the fields of 
agriculture and language policy. 
With the new phase in Indian 
politics, such a passive approach 
could not any longer be relied 
upon. Also, the ‘entry into the 
power game’ that came with the 
signing of the Indo-Soviet Trea- 
ty and the imminent disintegra- 
tion of Pakistan brought both 
foreign policy and domestic 
politics to a new level of engage- 
ment. Again, there was little 
past experience in perceiving 
and managing this new dimen- 
sion of domestic-international 
linkages.’ \ 


T ira there was, during the 


last six months, just too much 


pressure of a day to day kind— 
and too many ‘compulsions re- 
leased from outside the policy 
frame—for the new government 
to think through various pro- 
blems of policy planning and 


_anticipatory actions on the basis 


of a well thought out scheme of 
priorities. Soon after the elec- 
tion, the Prime Minister did 
take off to Simla for a brief 
holiday but in what proportion 
she combined rest and reflection, 
and how much her staff and 
advisors had prepared the 
ground for the latter, is not quite 


building a major 
component in ‘the policy process 
is crucial to all modern govern- 
ments but, again, there is little 
in our political tradition and our 


effective ? On the reply to this 
question. our ability to evolve an 
adequate framework of poli 

and 


machinery of аа to 
assure this. 


M eanwhile, tbere has been 
just too much pre-occupation 


with day to day pressures (in-~— 


cluding for. a of the 
Prime Secretariat 
who, with their pithy numbers, 
seem to as overworked as 
everyone else). The result has 
been fragmented and ad hoc 
decision-making in the face of 
the demands of immediate 
events—Bangla Desh and the 
refugee problems, the problem 
of West Bengal and Calcutta, a 
sharp decline. in industrial 
growth and the need to make 
short term modifications (and 
even reversals) in policy, a 
mounting deficit and rising 
prices and the effort to present 
a bold face to the public, fac- 
tional conflicts in one PCC after 
another, and the perennial in- 
flow into the capital of foreign 
visitors and the perennial out- 
flow of ministers to foreign 
capitals to earn са for 
the country. 


The Prime Minister was con- 
stantly busy, the Planning 
Minister was asked to start on 

a clean slate and had also to get ` 
himself elected (apart from 


lending a helping hand, in the 


Telengana tangle), the new 
Planning Commission had not - 
yet got its moorings, tbe trans- 
fer of important units and func- 


s 


tions between ministries caused —— 


endless confusion, and many of 
the States were still going 
through new factional and party 
realignments. The agenda of 
the day for the key elite of the 
country was decided by what 
happened yesterday rather than 
what should be done tomorrow 
—and .in the months ahead. 
There was also too great a stress 
on the initiative of one person— 
Mrs Gandhi—who herself was 
carrying too heavy a load to do 
justice to every important task. 


Now, despite these various 
constraining factors and disabi- 
lities—too short, a time, lack of 


Wt 


prior experience and day to day 
pressure of events—and the ex- 
planations.they may provide for 


a less than adequate response to. 


the challenge posed by the 
March election, there is no -es- 
cape from the fact that the 


un .. performance of the new govern- 


Y 


ment has so far been ratner 


or and tardy so far as the 


omestic scene is concerned. The 
first three months of excitement 
and, a bold acceptance of national 
challenge were followed by six 
months of disjointed action, un- 
coordinated pronouncements by 
leading members of the govern- 
ment, a not infrequent evasion 
of hard issues and in general a 
tendency to find scapegoats and 
engage in tiresome rhetoric, a 
slipping back into the comforts 
of office and status on the part 
of most ministers and key civil 
servants (including most of the 
‘new faces’ that Mrs. Gandhi 
had brought in), and a wide- 
spread lack of sensitivity to the 
political consequences of in- 
action and drift—even after all 
that the country and the Con- 


. gress Party has gone through. 


There is not much that is clear 
and definitive to record in res- 
pect of these six months. 


Several initiatives were, no 
doubt, taken during the year. 
First steps towards a reorienta- 
tion of the Planning Commis- 
sion, the technical ministries 
and the public sector were 
taken. The government initiated 
moves to create a suitable cli- 
mate of industrial relations by 
sponsoring conferences with 
labour leaders. The crisis in in- 
dustrial productivity was sought 
to be tackled through detailed 
‘investigation into the problems 
facing the major industries. In- 
dividual ministries and agencies 
showed signs of activity—mini 
steel plants, further steps in 
improving exports, better bar- 
gaining in international trade 
agreements, studies to improve 
capacity utilization, a more 
rational and less cumbersome 
licensing policy, and a broaden- 
ing of financial assistance into 
small scale sectors and mofussil 


"centres through the nationalised 


banks. Schemes for providin 
jobs for the unemployed an 
the landless were formulated. 
Efforts were made to handle the 
cue of Calcutta on a fresh 
ooting. : 


T he Prime Minister took the 
initiative for reorganising the 
Congress Party in the States and 
the districts. Chavan sought to 
establish new working relations 
with the State governments in 
nd of financial discipline 
and coordination. The new 
Planning Commission began to 
explore ways and means of im- 
proving p formulation by 
involving lower levels. of the 
federal hierarehy. Towards the 
end of the year another educa- 
tlonist was appointed to the 
Education Ministry. 


Much, then, was initiated. And 
yet it was all done in a disjoin- 
ted and haphazard manner. 
There was no determined fol- 
low-up on any front, little by 
way of scanning of policy alter- 
natives that were o y discus- 
sed and for which clear solutions 
were found, no real clinching of 
decisions by the top leadersnip, 
little evidence of thinking in 
perspective and beyond imme- 


diate pressures, and on the whole ` 


an inadequate effort to create a 
general climate of confidence and 
trust. There was little that was 
done by way of utilizing the 
external threat for mopping up 
the domestic scene, demanding 
discipline and ‘sacrifice’ from 
various strata of the population, 
raising fresh resources,’ elimi- 
nating a lot of administrative 
deadwood and streamlining the 
machinery of government for 
fulfilling domestic purposes. If 
anything, the evidence was of 
the reverse kind—using the er- 
ternal burden as an explanation 
of failure on the domestic front. 


As the months went by, there 
was more a sense of disillusion- 


7. Eventhe minor levies that were im- 
posed in October were with 
great apology and as a ‘temporary 
measure’. 3 


ment than buoyancy—includ‘ng 
among members of the establish- 
ment—and the persisting ten- 
dency to raise false controversy 
by reference to ‘radical’ slogans 
continued to distract attention 
in Parliament and forums. 
The result was that each of the 
individual steps outlined above, 
while meant to open an area of 
initiative, turned out to be a 
study in frustration. 


Such an atmosphere of frustra- 
tion and disappointment revived 
the sport in which political and 
intellectual circles in the capital 
have always revelled. Inspired 
stories to drive a wedge betwcen 
close colleagues in government, 
formulation and propagation of 
legislative proposals that carried 
cheap appeal, blocking of criti- 
cal communication channels, an 
atmosphere of rumour-monger- 
ing, and indulgence in both 
crude and subtle sychophancy at 
fairly high levels appeared to 
infect the era of ‘new politics’ 
with the old virus of personalis- 
ed and court politics. 


I: is creditable that the top 
leadership was on the whole 
able to preserve its cohesion and 
integrity in spite of this fouling 
of the air but firm steps to 
stamp out such an atmosphere 
and establish the credibility and 
collective character of the ruling 
team have yet to be taken. 
Without this ic capability at 
the highest level, it is difficult to 
see how a comprehensive and 
coordinated execution of a major 
agenda of tasks is possible. 


On the other hand, we are not 
inclined to either take the view 
that Mrs. Gandhi and her gov- 
ernment do not mean - business 
or, on the other ghand, endorse 
the view that has wide currency 
that the job cannot be done ex- 
cept through a major upheaval 
in the ‘system’. The 
election provided as much of a 
breakthrough as any aspiring 
power group would need—it 
gave a mandate, produced a gov- 
ernment with a fairly comfort- 
able tenure and established a 
leader in a position of unques- 


tioned authority. Much of the 
deaqdwood had been swept aside, 
an atmosphere of cooperation 
from hitherto intransigent ele- 
ments was made available and 
the articulate sections of the 
public was willing to allow the 
new leadership scope 


for prov- 
ing their worth and fulfilling 


their promises. 


Along with - the deadwood 
from the past, past alibis for 
non-performance were 
swept aside. A lot of mist had 
thus been cleared up and a 
major opportunity opened up 
for translating the Indian vision 
of democratic nation-building 
into reality. What the election 
achieved was a refreshing con- 
trast to the political turmoil and 


breakdowns in large parts of the: 


developing world. 


T leadership ought to pon- 
der over the causes of less than 
adequate response to such a 
situation and what can be done 
to arrest the present anaemia. 
Bangla Desh may have produred 
a certain financial burden, but it 
provides no reason for a lack of 
drive towards domestic econo- 
mic and political performance. 
‘Bureaucracy’ and its deadening 
structures and traditions were 
often mentioned as causes for 
failure and they did indeed make 
their appearance from time to 
time—in the refusal of public 
sector officials to make their 
career in it, in the grim resist- 
ance to all attempts at bringing 
qualified ‘outsiders’ to key jobs, 
in the melodrama of the Gan- 
guli affair—but the problem is 
surely not as gross and myste- 
rious as all that. All that it 
calls for are certain specific and 
firm measures to mobilise the 
requisite administrative effort. 
There are enough indications to 
suggest that such effort will (ind 
widespread support, including 
among the new generation of 
civll servants: 


Similarly, opposition parties 
may produce some noise but 
actually they hardly pose auy 
obstacles in governmental func- 
tioning. Many other alibis like 


political instability or communal 
violence—or a bad monsoon— 
were also not available for the 
political and administrative cad- 
res to find refuge behind. Even 
the Naxalites were on the run. 
Where then must one look for 
reasons for inadequate perfor- 
mance? 


The: problems that now pre-. 


vent performance are actually of 
quite a different order. We 
know what needs to be done. It 
is all there in the ‘mandate’. The 
main task is to restructure tne 
instruments of the political will 
in a manner that provides both 
cohesion to the process of policy 
making and direction to its 
translation into action. This has 
two main aspects—reorganising 
the structure and distribution of 
power and authority; and evolv- 
ing an adequate machinery of 
deliberation and action. The 
former involves the political 
wing of the government (the 
ministries) and the organisa- 
tional structure of the rulirg 
party; the latter involves intelli- 
gent and purposive interaction 
between technical expertise and 
the typical administrative bur- 
eaucracy, 


Crucial to both the tasks are 
the real actors, the individual 
bodies, the creatures of will and 
intelligence. The неше" of 
1971 and the decade that it heral- 
ded is, in concrete terms, the 
challenge of having the right 
people on the rigbt jobs, who 
would then mobilize existing 
structures and refashion them 


.for the new tasks, act as cohe- 


sive teams across professional 
boundaries — politicians, admi- 
nistrators, policy planners and 
technicians — and together pro- 
vide proof of performance step 
by step. 


N 
I: is here perhaps that the 
greatest failing of the new gov 
ernment can be located. e 
necessary bodies are just not 
there. The ones that are there 
(with а few exceptions) fail to 
inspire. Deliberation on policy 
making is still carried out in a 
fragmented manner with either 


the technical expert or the lay 


bureaucrat or the rare politician ` 


who knows his mind taking im- 
portant decisions, but never is 
this done in a concerted manner. 
And the temptation on the part 
of the ministers—including most 


of-the new entrants brought in —- 


by the Prime Minister in her 
effort to bring dynamism in 
governmental functioning—to 
evade hard choices that involves 
ministerial responsibility is still 
very high. 


TT his is one problem—lack of 
the right men in the right places. 
Lack of appropriate bodies. The 
need to infuse new talent— 
ministers, key civil servants, 
technocrats and professional ad- 
visors—should be considered as 
an issue of the highest priority. 
The second and closely related 
problem is that of an inadequate 
machinery of policy making. 
The March 1971 election ushered 
in a period when the initiative 
had again passed to the Centre 
and within the central govern- 
ment to its political core. The 
manner in which the Prime 
Minister has gone about organis- 
ing the Council of Ministers— 
with a small core of weighty 
politicians and technocrats who 
are supposed to devote themsel- 
ves to their speciflc assign- 
ments— is appropriate' to the 
new condition. But, there is as 
yet little evidence of effecting a 
corresponding framework of de- 
cision-making and policy formu- 
lation. 


The Prime Minister's Secreta- 
riat is too small to be effective 
on the deliberative side, the 
Cabinet Secretariat has yet to 
develop its new: identity and 
role in the new scheme of things, 
the Planning Commission is too 
lightweight to carry conyiction 
(it was a mistake to have kept 
out the principal cabinet minis- 
ters from it), the committee 
structure in the government has 
not begun to function as a vital 
agency of coordination between 
these deliberative and informa- 
tion gathering units and the 
dnd ae ministries where the 
various tasks are to be carried 


m 
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Sut and tbe National Develop: 
ment Council which is the chief 
link in the federal decisional 


e has hardly begun to 


ction effectively. 
There is need to formulate an 


-—— effective strategy in respect of 


these instruments of stratecraft 
and their inter-relationship for 
the single dedans of translating 
vague go into unambiguous 
poliey proposals, utilising avail- 
able knowledge and research for 
this, preventing loss of perspec- 
tive in the course of attending 
to day to day tasks, and identi- 
fying new problems and obsta- 
cles as they appear on the 
horizon and evolving anticipa- 
tory policies for dealing with 
them. 


The performance on Hee 
these counts—picking the righ 
men and evolving an appropri- 
ate machinery of policy plann- 
ing—has so far been very 
unsatisfacto There is, of 
course, a third problem which 
has added to the general climate 
of non-performance. This is the 
ineffectiveness so far of the pro- 
cess of coordination between the 
Centre and the.States. 


М, matter how intelligent the 
poliey process and the motiva- 
tion of the main people at the 
Centre—which of course are 
both conspicuous by their 
absence—the real tasks will 
have to be carried out in the 
States and the districts. Here, 
the politics of federalism has so 
far been more negative than 
positive. Demands for State 
autonomy and greater access to 
resources, some of which are 
quite legitimate, seem to be 
voiced as ends in themselves 
and unrelated to policy оо 
mance. Chief Ministers and ad- 
ministrative functionaries in a 
number of States—as well as 
the various political parties and 
in some States the Congress 
Party itselí—have taken on a 
non-cooperative and indifferent 
stance, . 


Despite the patient and persis- 
tent efforts of Y. B. Chavan and 


C. Subramaniam, Reserve Bank 
overdrafts are still the order 
of the day, non-plan expendit- 
ures keep soaring, there is gene- 
ral reluctance to mobilise' the 
requisite resources througb taxa- 


‘tion and other measures, and 


worse than all this, there is 
general timidity and hesitation 
in undertaking legislation and 
administrative steps needed to 
fulfil the promise of garibi 
hatao. It is necessary to change 
all this and to mobilise the 
lower levels of India's federal 
polity towards fulfilling the 
‘mandate’. It is only after that 
is achieved that any serious 
consideration. of providing more 


autonomy and resources to the, 


States can take place. 


Tus is where the next round 
m political and adrhinistrative 
reorganisation comes. The Prime 
Minister ought to play as domi- 
nant a role in the State elections 
of 1972 as in the Parliamentary 
election of 1971. The ‘mandate’ 
- must be re-sought. The Congress 
Party ought to fleld as many 
candidates as possible'and choose 
the candidates with care. There 


is need to pose the issue quite - 


squarely before the people: un- 
less the ruling party at the 
Centré is returned to power in 
the States, it is going to be 
extremely difficult to fulfil the 
promises contained in the 1971 
mandate. 


The diffidence and nervousness 
in the ranks of the ruling Con- 
gress engendered by reverses’ in 
a few bye-elections in the States 
ought not to allow the mood of 
‘let us rule the Centre and it does 
not matter who rules the States’. 
Nor should the ‘theory of voter 
sophistication’ (the view that 
the voters have shown an ability 
to discriminate between parlia- 
mentary and State elections and 
vote for different parties at the 
two levels) be allowed to be- 
come a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
With a proper strategy and re- 
quisite communications, even 
State and local elections can be 
mobilised in favour of national 
policy goals. It is necessary to 


- 


' vote catching organisation. 


‘the process 


have cooperative governments ' 
at the State level in at least a 
majority of States. It will greatly 
facilitate and speed up perform- 
ance on the electoral mandate. 


Mrs. Gandhi should take up 
this task in her own hands. The 
Congress Party organisation is 
in shambles almost everywhere 
and it will be necessary to 
appeal to the people on the basis 

an image and a message 
rather than simply relying on a 
On 
the other hand, such an ap- 
proach will bring into the Con- 
gress Party’s fold— as it did in 
1971a new rank and file on the 
basis of which the much needed 
reorganisation of the party will 
take place. In carrying through 
of purging and 
cleansing the party structure of 
discredited and ineffective ele- 
ments to a successful end, the 
1972 State elections should ‘play 
an important role. 


О; course, tbere is no. need to 
wait for the outcome of the 
State elections. Much needs to 
be done and can be done in the 
meanwhile. There is always the 
danger in this country to reduce 
all issues into exercises in poli- 
tical arithmetic and factional 
interplay. This aspect of the 
situation can be overdone and 
indeed prove self-defeating. The 
formulation and. implementation 
of the ‘new и policy’ 
between 1965 and 1967, under 
conditions not as politically pro- 


' pitious as at present, has already 


shown how a determined policy 
elite can patiently work towards 
a coordinated effort in an area 
which was a ‘State subject. 
Between now and March 1972 
much can be done on the policy 
front, in getting the right bodies 
and evolving the right struc- 
tures, which will not only pro- 
vide proof of performance to the 
ople but also enable the Prime 
r and the Congress lead- 
ers in the, various States to 
approach the people for 'renew-' 
ing the mandate’. 


The need is for a series of 
policy announcements between 
now and the Assembly elections 


^ tion of ‘radical’ jargon 


not in the language of vague. 


slogans and meaningless oe 
which 
have already become counter- 
productive, but in the form of 
concrete steps spelt out in. an 
unambiguous manner and com- 
municated to the public through 
a series of briefings. Such an- 
nouncements sho 
mit the State governments to 
precise tasks and carry convic- 
tion with the public that the 
ruling party means business. In 


turn, such conviction will de- ' 
"confabulations of 1970. A stable 


pend on: what is done by the 
policy elite at the Centre in the 
next few months. The atmos- 
phere provided by Bangla Desh 


and the great confidence that has ' 


been generated in its wake ought 
to be utilised for forcing the 


pace of the policy process in the , 


months ahead. 


The ple „of India are not 
asking for the impossible. Their 
demands are rather modest— 
some economic improvements, 
some relief for the poor and the 
unemployed, manageable prices, 
availability of ' unadulterated 
supply of essential commodities. 


e 


They would also be satisfled if 
{ an atmosphere of optimism, 


the government understood some 
of their concerns—removal 

corruption in public officials, 
less ostentation in public expen- 
ditures, punishment of unethical 
trade practices, less violence in 
the cities, a less repressivé police, 


a more responsive clerkdom. . 
These are by no means large: 


expectations. The sooner the 


noise. of slogan-mongering 18: 
replaced by evidence of small . 
but concrete performance, the 


more conviction the government 
wil carry with the public. 


Let the approach to the next 


electoral round be conceived in’ 
such a purposive manner, name- , 


ly, as a complement to the 1971 


parliamentary election, and for. 


fulfilling the mandate in a more 


concrete and unhesitating man- 


ner. should also mean 


that now is the time for making: 


key decisions - and communicat- 


ing them to the general public, ' 


evolving an appropriate machi- 
nery of policy planning сапа 


= 


d both com-. 


, Centre. The 


execution and, more important 
than everything else, inducting 
the right people into decision- 
making positions. Failing such 
an approach, there is not much 
hope for the mandate. Апа if 
the mandate is not carried, 
through at least in its essentials, 
there is not much hope for the 
country. | 


Macs was .achieved during 
1971—the year provided a strik- 
ing contrast to the anaemic 


government was in saddle at the 
had established herself as a 
leader with a national appeal 


and a forward-looking image. А 


new organisational structure for 
the dominant party was_in the 
making although its precise 


nature was not clear. External- 


ly, the country had launched on 
a new. course that promised— 
provided the right steps were 


. taken in pursuance of. the new . 
| Pakistan : 
problem for good and enable the 


plunge—to solve the 


.country to gain a position of 


` strength in the region. 


On the whole, there was 


expectancy,: challenge. Yet it 
was precisely this shift а 
оуег climate of- politics 


(brought about in a strikingly 
short period of time) that revea- 
led basic · weaknesses in the 
-countrys administrative and 
political structure and highligh- 
ted major lacunae in the frame- 
work of policy making 


implementation. The country - 


had been charted on a new 
course. There was no possibility 


. of a going back on jt. But the 


real tasks had only now begun 
and there was little evidence of 
a proper grasp of .what was 
entailed—of what it really meant 
to fulfil the mandate and the 
trust that the people had placed 
in. the new government. It was 
by providing this uncertain and 
ambivalent start to tbe seven- 
ties—from the ‘dangerous de- 
cade’ to the ‘decade of promise’ 
—that the year 1971 signalled the 
crossroads of India’s democratic. 


polity. | 


} | 


— 


THE rise of Bangla Desh as an 
independent country, the break- 
up of Pakistan, the demonstra- 
tion by India that it has both 
the will and the capacity to act 
firmly in defence of its national 
interests in deflance, if neces- 
sary, of international opinion, 
and Moscow's unwavering sup- 
port for New Delhi have cumu- 
latively transformed the Asian 
scene. While it will be some- 
what rash to project the con- 
sequences of these developments 


Asian power balance ` 
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too far into the future, certain 
points appear evident. 


If the United States and 
China intended, as seems more 
than likely on the basis of 
available evidence, to base their 
detente on the assumption that 
they can determine the future 
of Asia without much regard to 
the susceptibilities and interests 
of India and the Soviet Union, 
they will have to think again 
because New Delhi and Moscow 
can now legitimately claim that 
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there can be no enduring peace 

and stability in the region at 
their cost and without. their 
co-operation. 


I, is common knowledge that, 
since the early fifties, both the 
Unlted States and China have 
looked upon Pakistan as a check 
on India and that they have 
used it to prevent this country 
from playing its national role in 
the area. They have found 
Islamabad so convenient an 
instrument that they have been 
more than ready to ignore the 
: Pakistan army's y crimes 
in East al—the massacre 
of at least 500,000 people, rape 
of women of all ages, b 

down of whole localities and 
villages and the deliberate up- 


rooting of over 10 million per- ~ 
sons-——and to do their best to. 


prevent the emergence of 'an 
Independent Bangla Desh.. 


Although one eannot be sure, 
it is possible that President 
Nixon would have reconciled 
- himself to the break-up of Pak- 
istan, albeit with regret in view 
of his past support for and 
association with the military 


establishment in Islamabad, if — 


this had taken place before 
first, his secret and then open 
negotiations with Peking had 
made sufficient progress and led 
him to believe that the United 
States and China could work 
out an arrangement for Asia, 

y south and south-east 
Asia, which would exclude not 
only India but also the Soviet 
Union. But, once Kissinger had 
visited Peking last July, the 
Nixon administration was con- 
vinced that the disintegration 
of Pakistan and the consequent 


increase in Indian influence- 


must be stopped. 


In view of its regional status 
and ambitions, China’s stake in 
a united Pakistan has been even 


higher than America’s. It adop-. 


ted a relatively moderate line 
regarding the freedom struggle 
in East Bengal and India’s sup- 
port to it so long as it felt that, 
In spite of the intolerable bur- 
den placed on this coun ав 
a result of the inftux of ons 


of refugees, New Delhi would 
not be able to act with sufficient 
determination. It became posi- 
tively belligerent towards India, 
the Awami League and the 
Mukti Bahini as it discovered to 
its horror some time in the mid- 
die of November that it had 
misjudged India’s mood and 
determination. Similarly, it 
stepped up its vilification cam- 
paign against the Soviet Union 
when it found that the latter 
would back India to the hilt in 
its struggle to liberate Bangla 
Desh. 


Peking, which has derived 
considerable advantage - from 
akistan’s unremitting hostility 
towards India and this 8 
discomfiture in the brief border 
war in the Himalayas in 1962, 
could also have calculated that 
it could successfully promote 
insurrection in the north-eastern 
region if the ten million refuge- 
es did not return to their homes 
and their presence produced 
unmanageable tensions. As 
things have turned out, Pakis- 
tan has broken into two; the 


and Mrs. Indira Gandhi has 
emerged as a major world figure 
in her. own right. South-east 
Asian countries cannot but take 
note of these developments. 


La. has, of course, a long 
way to go in respect of econo- 
mic development before it can 
fully come into its own. But it 
has got over some major obsta- 
cles in its search for a proper 
place in the region and the 


world and it has done so at a . 


time when the position in the 
whole of Asia is fluid and when 
China, in spite of the surface 
calm, is convulsed by purges in 
the leadership. In view of the 
disappearance from public view 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s 
heir designate, Marshal Lin Piao, 
the Chief of the Army Staff, 
the Commander of the- Air 
Force’ and the Navy’s Political 
Commissar, all of them mem- 
bers of the supposedly all- 
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‘and  Islamabad's 


` Union not only used its veto 
Securi 


powerful  politburo of ‘the 
Communist Party, this cannot 
be said to be а harsh and unfair 
judgment, 


As for the Soviet Union; it did 


not have a viable, reliable and ~~ 


meaningful ally in Asia ti] it 


concluded the treaty of peace,- 


friendship and co-operation with 
India on August 9 last year. 
Even after the pact, it was al- 
most universally assumed that 
Moscow would not be able, in 
fact not even willing, to see 
India through the conflict forc- 
ed on it by the Pakistan army’s 
genocide in ‘East Bengal. The 
statements of Soviet leaders, 
endorsing Pakistan's ‘integrity’ 
claim that 
developments in East Bengal 
were its internal affair and 
emphasising. the need for a 
peaceful solution, inevitably 
stréngthened the view that 
Moscow would use the treaty to 
frustrate rather than help pro- 
mote India’s interests. This 
impression was finally dispelled 
only after a full-scale war had 
broken out in the sub-continent 
оп Becember 3 and the Soviet 


thrice in the UN. ty 
Council to, block U.S.-sponso 
red and U.S.supported resolu- 
tions, -which were thoroughly 
repugnant to India, but also 
issued firm warnings to China 
and the United States against 


direct intervention, and moved · 


some submarines d frigates 


of its Pacific Fleet towards the-— 


Bay of Bengal after the Seventh 
Fleet had sailed there in the 
midst of veiled threats by Presi- 
dent Nixon against India. 


The reasons which persuaded . 
Kremlin 


the men in the to come 
down strongly and openly on 
the side of India can ily be 
surmised. 


During and after her ' 


visit to Moscow last October, 
Mrs Gandhi left them in no 
doubt that she would act irres- 


of it because P 

Generals were not at all inte- 
rested in finding an acceptable 
political solution in East Bengal 
and the Indian economy, pol ty 


pective of their support or lack · 
akigtani 
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ES ly reduce, if,not 


Lo 


and society could not bear the 
strain of ten million 
They also recognised—the time 
of it is not quite clear—that 
failure to back India in its just 
struggle would bring the Soviet 
Union into PS EIE and great- 
together des- 
troy, the credibility of its power 
in Asia. 


In any event, Soviet -gains 
from India’s success are con- 
siderable. The Soviet Union has 
acquired a new respectability in 
south and south-east Asia. Coun- 
tries, which are concerned lest 
the U.S. withdrawal from the 
region encourage the Chin- 
ese to seek hegemony there, 
can now look with confidence 
to Moscow for support in their 
efforts to preserve their inde- 
pendence. The anti-Soviet trend 
in the. Arab world is also likely 
to be halted as a result of the 
demonstration by the Kremlin 
of its willingness and capacity 


M to stand by India in its hour of 


— 


trial. 


For over two years, western 
commentators have deliberately 
spread the erroneous impression 
that India has granted major 
facilities to the Soviet fleet at 


Visakhapatnam, This campaign : 


can now be expected to gather 
momentum, specially in the 
United States because Nixon 
cannot justify his stupid deci- 
siong to call India an aggressor, 
lead a campaign against it in 
the United Nations and send the 
. . Seventh Fleet into the Bay of 
~~~ Bengal except in terms of the 
alleged increase in Soviet influ- 
ence in this country. But there 
= no Pc umm reason why New 

ould be on the defen- 
d Instead, it should let it be 
known that it will take all 
steps it considers necessary for 
its security and the promotion 
of its legitimate interests. 


India’s actions will clearly 
depend on the policies of the 
United States and China. If 


& they gang up; it will have no 


option’ but to cement its ties 
with the Sovtet Union. If, on 
the other hand, they abandon 
their hegemonistic · ambitions, 


* 


do not seek to rearm Pakistan 
and organise an anti-India and 
anti-Soviet Islamic front, and 
accommodate New Delhi's M 
timate interests, it shall be o 
too.glad to co-operate with Шеп. 
in estab a stable peace in 
this part of e world... 


Lo all probability, India would 
not have gone in for the trenty 
with the Soviet Union if'the 
United States and China had 
not prevaricated on the issue of 
Bangla Desh’ and had put the 
Pakistani military junta on 
notice that it could not depend 
on them for support in its are 
cide. Instead, Washington main 
tained military supplies to 
Islamabad and China reaffirmed 
its support for the so-called 
оош and territorial inte- 
grity of Pakistan. Neither of 
these "countries, it is true, 
adopted too strident a tone 
immediately. -But neither of 
them left this country in any 
doubt that it would not be per- 
mitted to enforce a settlement 
in East Bengal which could 
persuade and enable the refug- 
ees to return. 


This left Indian policy-makers 
with three cholces—to swallow 
their pride, accept. humiliation 
and deal with the refugee’s pro- 
blem as best they could even if 
it involved the denn of tbeir 
country's economy and polity, 
to .act on their own with such 
support as they could obtain 
from the Soviet Union without 
a. formal pact, and to take 
advantage of Moscow's desire 
to sign a treaty of peace, friend- 
ship and co-operation and there- 
by commit that great power to 
support whatever measures they 
thought and found necessary to 
take to deal with the crisis pro- 
voked by the Pakistan army's 
actions in East Bengal. 


The choice was not easy and 
it was not made in а hurry. 
While many of us not directly 
responsible for the nation’s 
security could and did take the 
view that the threat of direct 
Chinese involvement—no one 
could then even suspect that the 


United States under President _ 
Nixon would take a thoroughly 
pro-Pakistan and  anti-India 
attitude and go so far as to 


send a task force of the Seventh ' 


Fleet not only with a view to 
‘blackmailing this country but 
also to evacuating Pakistani 


| Mrs. 

advisers сна rightly in ге- 
trospect, that they needed much 
more leverage in Moscow that 
friendship without the bin 
commitment of a treaty coul 
give them. Apparently, they 
had a clearer and better appre- 
ciation of the depth of U.S. and 
Chinese involvement with the 
Pakistani military junta and the 
world community's opposition to . 
the break-up of any established 
State than their critics in the 
academic world. Incidentally, 
most opposition parties endorsed 
the Prime Minister's decision. to 
Bign the treaty on Au 9 
largely because they felt that 
the country needed a firm friend. 


Even after having signed the 
treaty with the Soviet Union, 
India spared no effort to con- 
vince the United States and 
China that it was in no way 
directed against them. Thus, if 
they had realised even then 
that Pakistan was dead and 
acted accordingly, the import- 
ance of the treaty with the 
Soviet Union would have re- 
mained limited in Indian eyes. 
In fact, even now it is not too 
late for Washington and Peking 
to readjust their policies to 
make them conform to the new 
realities. 


The factors which have 
brought the United States and 
China closer together are well 
known and need not be detailed 
here. Briefly, the U.S. decision 
to withdraw from Viet Nam has 
eliminated the main source: of 
friction. between the two coun- 
tries because it marks the end 
of the. American. policy of mili- 
tary containment of China 
which began. with the outbreak 
of the Korean war in 1950. Both 
are convinced that the Formosa 
issue can be = peacefully 


in course of time. Both are con- 
cerned over the growing mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union 
and the economic expansion of 
Japan. There is, in short, no 
fundamental clash of interest 
between W and Pek- 
ing and the relations between 
them need not һауе become as 
antagonistic as they did in the 
рав. two decades if the ruling 

S. elite had a clear Dl 
of Chairman Mao tung's 
nationalism which accounts for 
the break with the Soviet Union 
and elimination from the coun- 
try's leadership of all those who 
took a doctrinaire view of eco- 
nomic development and interna- 
tional relations, 


India has welcomed and will 
continue to welcome this detente 
provided it is assured that this 
is not intended to lead to а 
Sino-U.S. condominium in south 
and south-east Asia, that the 
two powers are willing to ac- 
commodate India’s legitimate 
interests and that they are not 

blinded by their hatred of 

e Soviet Union and this coun- 
try as to wish to encourage 
a fundamentalist revivalism in 
Muslim countries so that they 
can come together on one plat- 
form and work directly against 
Moscow and New Delhi 


These fears are by no means 
unfounded because while the 
United States has ag a rule be- 
friended the most reactionary 
regimes in West Asia, the Chin- 
ese are determined to under- 
mine the Soviet position in that 
region. Thus, if things do not 
change, the Soviet Union and 
India will inevitably have to 


work together in order to deal 


with the challenge. 
un 


І: із self-evident that Japan 
will play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in shaping the new 
power balance in Asia once it 
gets over -its psychological 
dependence on the United 
States and begins to act more 
independently than hitherto. 


It is also obvious that Japan 
will need to readjust its rela- 


tions with all the major powers 
with vital stakes in the геріоп— 
the United States, the viet 
Union, China and India. While 
Tokyo's ties with Washington 
are likely to become less inti- 
mate and may even be exposed 
to considerable strain on account 
of economie rivalry and compe- 
tition, those with the Soviet 
Union and China will in all 
probability improve in spite of 
its present di of them and 
their distrust of it. Tokyo has 
been singularly unimaginative 
in its handling of the crisis in 
the sub-continent. But this is 
largely the result of its old habit 
of following the U.S. lead. 


I. is difficult to be sure whe- 


ther Japanese leaders were as 
shell-shocked as they showed 
themselves to be by President 


Nixon's decision to go to Peking 


and to force an upward revalua- 
tion of the yen to protect the 
U.S. market against Japanese 
goods. Apparently they were 
taken by surprise bs the timing 
of these moves because they 
were not psychologically pre- 
pared for them though they 
should have known that an 
American attempt at rapproche- 
meni with China could be a 
logical corollary to the with- 


drawal from Viet Nam and that 
the United States could not pos- 


sibly go on allowing them to 
accumulate bigger and bigger 
trade surpluses year after year. 


The relevant question how- 
ever is: how are the Japanese 
likely to react to the transfor- 
mation of the Asian scene ım- 
plicit in a Sino-U.S. detente and 
China's new diplomatic initla- 
tives? Will there, for instance, 
be an upsurge of nationalist 
feelings- leading to acquisition 
of nucleer weapons by Japan? 


This is not inconceivable. But 
it still appears more likely that 
Japan will not rock the Sino- 
U.S. boat too rudely. Instead of 
hurling deflance at Washington 
and Peking, it is more likely to 
adopt & four-fold approach. 

First, it will continue to 
depend on its economic strength 


- 


for influence in the region 
around it and beyond. 


Secondly, it will maintain its 
present defence links with the 
United States and at the same 
time strengthen its own inde- 


pendent conventional military ` 


capability. 

Thirdly, it will seek to nor- 
malise its relations with China 
though its services are no longer 
required to promote a dialogue 
between Peking and Washing- 
ton. It may agree to invest 
substantial sums in China's 
development, eciall 
field of EE nd advance 
long-term credits to Peking to 
import capital equipment. 

Finally, it will strengthen its 
links with the Soviet Union and 
may show greater interest in 
Moscow's proposals for joint 
projects in Siberia than it has 
done so far. 


I. is not yet possible to 
imagine a situation in which the 
Soviet Union will either encour- 
age nuclear ambitions of the 


more nationalistic section of the 


Japanese Tuling elite or agree 
to return the islands it seized in 
1945 in order to draw PE 
into its scheme for Asia. e 
Kremlin is bound to argue that 
there can be no guarantee that 
а Japan armed with nuclear 
weapons will not gan g up with 
China and that the return of 
the islands to Japan will not 
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encourage Peking to press its — 


territorial demands оп the 


Soviet Unton, 


On this reckoning, it seems 
fair to conclude that while 
Tokyo wil step up its 
dealings with Moscow, essen- 
tially it will agree to func- 
tion within the framework 
of the  America-China-Japan 
triangle and that it will not try 
to upset the new power balance 
which the first two will be 
wanting to establish. This ana- 
lysis suggests that the scope for 
eL. anese co-operation may, 

e past, remain limited. 
But i in this fast changing situa- 
tion, this need not be en for 
granted. 


а 


THE year 1971 will go down in 
history as the year of a great 
Indian breakthrough in domestic 
and international politics. The 
elections of March 1971 restored 
central ‘authority in Indian 
society and created conditions 
for a massive effort to bring 
about social change and econo- 
mic development in the country. 
For nearly five years, political 
uncertainty and a sense of des- 
pair had bedevilled Indian pub- 
lic life. The emergence of 
Mrs. Gandhi as the universally 
accepted leader of this country 
created new hopes, particularly 
among the common people of 
India who only wanted to feel 
confident that the nation was 
moving in the right direction. 


It is idle to pretend that any 
of India's basic problems has 
been resolved by the 1971 elec- 
tions, except the one of recreat- 

the moral and political- 


The great breakthrough — 
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authority of the government at 
the Centre. But this itself is 
a major success from which 
India can proceed to regi 
further successes in other fields. 
Only future historians will be 
able to assess whether India 
made the fullest possible use of 
this advantage or collapsed 
once again into its traditional 
habit of feeling contented with 
non-performance. 


The historic achievements of 
India in the realm of interna- 
tional politics during 1971 are 
more impressive and it need not 
be left to the historians of the 
future to assess their signifi- 
cance. The breakdown of Pakis- 
tan and the emergence of 
Bangla Desh has liberated India 
from the debilitating effects of 
having to live in the enormously 

environment that was 
imposed on the peoples of this 
sub-continent in 1947. Few other 


nations of the world were called 
upon to live in peace with а 
Gtate like Pakistan, few other 
peoples were asked to live in a 
State like it. Born with an 
unresolvable crisis of identity, 
Pakistan sustained itself in the 
short run through intense hosti- 
lity towards India. In the long 
run, however, this proved self- 
defeating. It did not take more 
than a quarter of a century for 
the people of Pakistan to dis- 
cover that hostility towards 
India was but a facade for 
erecting a highly unjust and 
inequitable social and political 
structure in their country. 


The agony of India was not 
merely that it was being frequ- 
ently forced to get involved їп 
conflicts with a neighbouring 
country but also that basically 
any Indo-Pakistan conflict was a 
fratricidal one. With no other 
people in the world does India 
have as close and intimate rela- 
tions as with those of what used 
to be Pakistan. Апа yet it is 
with that very country that it 
had to fight three wars in the 


first 25 years of its independ- . 


ence. The intense psychological 
strain generated by this fact and 
the grave internal implications 
of being locked up in an inter- 
necine conflict with Pakistan 
were apparent to all. India was 
compelled ‘to go through this 
intensely tortuous phase of its 
history. 


I. is in 1971 that the people of ` 


Banglà Desh rose,in revolt not 
only against the military junta 
of Pakistan but also the primi- 
tive concepts of nationhood 
which were embodied in the idea 
of a single Islamic State com- 
prising two geographically sepa- 
rated wings. It is they who 
began to write with their blood 
a new chapter in the history of 
our peoples. It was India’s task 
to ‘stand By and help them in 
achieving- their legitimate rights 
аз а ребр}ё . p | 
In doing.so, India was helping 
herself, The events.in 
Desh: .. have. - strengthened . the 
basic values, and attitudes on 
which India is trying to build 


its society and modernize itself. 
The magnitude ‘of the grim 
crisig that it had faced in the 
process may not be apparent to 
those who have lived through 
this phase. It is necessary to 
remember that the last attempt 
of the Pakistani military junta 
was to create a crisis for the 
whole sub-continent out of its 
own crisis and to bring down 
India along with itself. 


T he full implications of the 
emergence of Bangla Desh as an 
independent nation are yet to 
become - clear and it may be 
worthwhile to try to enumerate 
some of the possible positive 
effects of this development. In 
the first place, it ends the per- 
nicious two-nation theory and 
paves the ground for the emer- 
gence of really secular societies 
in all the three nations which 
now live in this area. No one in 
Bangla Desh can think of defin- 
ing its nationalism in any but 
the most modern terms. This 
could not but underline to the 
people of. West Pakistan {һе fact 
that -they like others in the sub- 
continent must redefine their 
national identity in modern 
secular terms. 


Within India itself, this could 
only have a salutary effect in 
refashioning attitudes of both 
the Hindu and the Muslim com- 
muhalists of this country. For 
over ‘25 years, many Indian 
Muslims had suffered from a 
grave schizophrenia which made 
it difficult for them to find their 
rightful place in the Indian 
society. Liberated from the 
guilt feeling that he had once 
voted for the two-nation. theory, 
the Muslim in India is now 


psychologically free to treat. 


himself as an equal citizen of a 
modern secular society. Equal- 
ly, the communal minded 
Hindus who were deriving sus- 
tenance from those mad years of 
the history of this sub-continent 
will now either readjust them- 
selves to the new political 
culture of this region or make 
themselves totally irrelevant Tor 
the people. India's own efforts 
to secularize its society could 


\ 


have never fully succeeded un- 
less the societies of West 
Pakistan and Bangla Desh had 
also become secular. 


Secondly, the emergence of 
Bangla Desh will have a great 
radicalizing influence on the 
polities of the entire sub-conti- 
nent. Bangla Desh itself is the 
product of а revolution. And it 
is not until they have followed 
up their national liberation with 
the implementation of a blue- 
print for the creation of а new 
society in their land that the 
people of Bangla Desh will rest. 
They have alreddy proved that 
a repressive authoritarian re- 
gime-can be overthrown by the 
people and the lesson of Bangla 
Desh will hereafter be imbibed 
by those who run governments 
in this part of the world. The 
Government of Bangla Desh is 
also likely to set new examples 
in social reconstruction and 
these examples will act as a 
beckoning light to others who 
are striving for similar goals. 
West Pakistan can no more 
escape 'the logic of this develop- 
ment than others in this region. 


i fact, the great political 
fall-out from the emergence of 
Bangla Desh wil be on West 
Pakistan itself. It is inconceiv- 
able that the military rulers of 
Pakistan wil ever be able to 
control the western wing. The 
legitimacy of their government 
has been destroyed beyond re- 
pair and although pseudo-radi- 
cals like Bhutto may manage to 
hold the centre of the stage, for 
a little while, a much more 
fundamental process of radica- 
lization will be ushered in by 
the sense of defeat that would 
permeate the elite in West Pak- 
istan. Whether this will threa- 
ten the outdated autboritarian 
regimes further to the West or 
not, within West Pakistan itself, 
big and healthy changes ате 
bound to occur. There will no 
doubt be efforts on the part 
of some to tag West Pakistan on 
to a new West Asian political 
system in which monarchs and 
dictators abounds But, these 
efforts are not likely to succeed 


in view of the fact that West 
Pakistanis are far more modern 
and forward-l in their 
outlook than the peoples who 
live across their western bound- 
aries. 


; The third and the most impor- 


— 


tant positive aspect of this 
development is that this restruc- 
turing of the sub-continent will 
create the necessary conditions 
for friendly and co-operative 
relations among all the nations 
of this region. The self-sustain- 
ing Indo-Pakistan balance was 


‘inhibiting the growth of ару, 


concept of fruitful co-operation 
among them. It was obstructing 

any. attempt to build friendl dy 
relations among these countri 

on the basis of accepted princi- 
ples of co-existence and non- 
interference in each other's 
affairs. The various States of 
this region can now proceed to 
draw up plans of economic 
co-operation to the mutual ad- 


М, vantage of each one of them. 


ص 


The growth of freer trade itself 
will go a long way in improving 


the living conditions of the im- 


poverished people of this area. 


I. the eastern region of the 
sub-continent, where Ше is 
almost sub-human, free ex- 
change of goods between India 
and Bangla Desh can result in 
an immediate improvement in 
the situation. Economic conside- 
rations apart, there are hard 
political needs for these coun- 
tries to pull together. For over 


____25 years since their independ- 


= 


ence, they have lived in an 
abnormal state of tension and 
conflict which retarded the pro- 


. gress of all of them. The condi- 


tions are now ready for bold 
attempts to devise schemes of 
political and economic co-opera- 
iion of these countries. It is 
tragic that such co-operation 
could not be achieved before a 
massive fratricidal conflict in 
the sub-continent. But it is the 
lesson of the history of other 
peoples also that it is out 
of such conflicts thaf nations 
begin to become aware of their 
inter-dependence. In Europe it- 
self, ideas of fruitful co-opera- 
tion among nations could begin. 


, one of Шеп] 


to find expression only 


after 
fratricidal conflicts had illustra- 


ted. the need for it. 


The importance of this cannot 
indeed be exaggerated. Because 
we had got used to it, we had 
hardly ever realized how disas- 
trously unproductive the rela- 
tions among the South Asian 
countries were. . Ideas of co-ope- 
ration among nations may not 
have found fruition in many 
other parts of the world, but at 
least they have been afloat. 
Moreover, there is no other part 
of the world where a relation- 
ship like that between India and 
P was present. . Even in 
South-east Asia where some 
conflicts were often taking place 


between  neighbours,. relations . 


had never reached а point of 
total breakdown. 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of. Indo-Pakistan relations, no 
other nation in this region could 
ever of intra-regional 
economic ation and each 
gan to tag itself 
on in both economic and politi- 
cal terms to others outside. This 
had retarded intracregional trade 
and prevented even fruitful 
Commodity ‘agreements to the 
mfüitual advantage. of countries 
with competitive’ economies. . 


Politically, there was little 
trust between one and the other. 
The Ceylonese vote in the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the United 
Nations on the issué of the.Indo- 
Pakistan war was symbolic of 
the state of international rela- 
tions in this part of the world. 
The ‘historic events of 1971 have 
brought about the need to re- 
consider the ‘attitudes and .ap- 
proaches of every South Asian 
country to its neighbours. ` 


M uch wil depend on: how 
India’s relations , with Bangla 
Desh evolve in the future. 
Should ‘these relations be con- 
ducted by both sides with care. 
India and Desh . could 


provide to the o ers a model fòr ` 


similar bilateral cooperation 
which could eventually lead to 
multi-lateral co-operation, in this 


region. It is obvious that’ Таа | 


and Bangla Desh will be bound 
by a number of agreements 
which would pave the ground 
for a friendly co-operative rela- 
tionship between two sovereign 
States on” the basis of the five 
principles of peaceful co-exist- 
ence. 


1, is time to point out that 
the leadership of India and 
Bangla Desh will have to Carry 
а great burden on.themselves in 
regulating this relationship. On 
India's part, it would be neces- 
sary continuously to reassure 
Bangla Desh that India’s only 
interest is in safeguarding апа: 
pronoun. -Ше sovereignty of 

gla Desh and only such co- 
“operation will be conceived as 
would add to the capacity of 
Bangla Desh to protect its inde- 
pendence and to reconstruct its 
society, which alone would en- 
able it to take its rightful place 
among the nations of the world. 
In Asia, Bangla Desh will be 
the fifth largest country. In the 
world as-a whole, it will be the 
eighth. This is not a minor 
State and the international pos- 
ture of Bangla Desh will be of 
great importance for the Du 
national co ty. 


It is improbable that the 
leaders of Bangla Desh, harde- 
ned and steeled by their revolu- 
tionary experience, will not 
develop a world view which 
wil put it very firmly on the 
side of the peoples who are 
struggling for greater equity 
and justice in the international 
society. Indeed, this is what 
would create the necessary back- 
ground for co-operation between 
India and Bangla Desh. For 
India, Bangla Desh will be its 
largest neighbour, next only to 
China. The-relations between 


- India and that country main- 


tained at. а high level of friend- 
ship and co-operation will create 
a situation: in "which smaller 
neighbours will begin to realize 
that such co-operation. would 
not mean the curtailment of 
their sovereignty in any manner. 


` For 25- years Pakistan had 
maintained’ ` its `` propaganda 


- 


L 


against India and accused this 
country of being intransigent 
and: arrogant towards its neigh- 
bours. Even if that utterly 


meaningless accusation was: 


known to be a Pakistani contrl- 
vance to sustain itself, India’s 
other neighbours had begun to 
show some distrust of this 
country. If a new pattern of 
relations in this area is to be 
built, it will have to be built on 
the base of immutable friend- 
ship between India and Bangla 
Desh. 


I: is extremely wrong for any 
one either in India or abroad to 
think of the emergence of India 
as a ‘dominant wer in the 


region. ‘True, India happens to- 


be the largest and the most 
powerful nation in this area. 
.But no meaningful scheme of 
co-operation among nations can 
be sustained if a sense of equa- 
lity is not cultivated among 
nations. Quite apart from what 


should or should not be done, it, 


is obvious that India is not the 
kind of а country which can 
ever throw its weight around. 


The history of India-Ceylon 
relations is a testimony to this 
fact. Ceylon was free to call 
upon India to help it in the hour 
of its crisis but it did not there- 
by-lose the capacity to judge the 
merits of any issue on its own. 
Likewise, Nepal and Burma 
have found it much easier to 
deal with India on a basis of 


- complete equali than ` with ` 


their other powe neighbours. 
Therefore, the fear that interes- 
ted nations are trying to create 
of a dominant India is utterly 
unfounded. 


India's primary task is within 


the country. In fact, no neigh- 
bour of India has as many 
intricate social and economic pro- 
blems to tackle. The leadership 
of India had only wanted to be 
left alone to tackle this task and 
it 1s because India was not bein 
left alone that conflicts ha 
arisen in this region. 


This is not to suggest that the 
current events will not lead to 
some consequence for Asian and 


world politics. Ever since 1962, 
India was being regarded by its 
friends and foes as a country of 
no consequence. That feeling 
wil now yield place to a more 
objective assessment of India's 


itself wil have some impact on 
International politics. Again, if 
this region is freed from internal 
conflicts, the capacity of exter- 
nal powers to intervene . and 
influence developments here 
wil be curtailed. Only those 
great powers who are prepared 
to put themselves on the right 
side of the historical process of 
the evolution of healthy co-ope- 
rative relations among South 
Asian countries will have some 
influence here and not those who 
have been trying to sustain a 
pattern of intra-regional con- 
flicts to savé their own interests. 


~ 


Кое asta; themes und higher 


level of stability in this region . 


can only be a matter of nope. 
This great uncertainty about 
future of Southern Asia would 
now have ended and smaller 
nations in other regions would 
have an additional source of 
hope that their sovereignty and 
independence ^ would not be 
curbed by any great power 
machinations or by agreements 
among them.to carve out spheres 
of influence. 


It ig in these and many other 
senses. that the events of 1971 
are of historic significance. In 
fact, for us who have lived 
thto this period, it may be 
difficult to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the task that we have 
accomplished. Not the least of 
our success is that we have now 
arrived as an independent 
nation and that the process of 
the consolidation of our political 
independence is now y com- 
pleted. It is true that what re- 
mains to be done internally is 
far more important and vastly 
more complex than what has 
been achiéved externally. But, 


‘strength and weakness. This. 


could we ever have even begun - 


' to resolve our interhal problems 


without making our political 
independence as complete as it 
is now? 


da 
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New development strategy 


THE development process in 
India has not yet become a mass 
movement: the development pro- 
cess cannot become effective 
until it becomes a mass move- 
ment. Such is the thesis of this 
paper. ES 


- It. may appear that there is 
some confusion here. For, mass 


- movement is only a method, it 


may be argued. To say that 


development cannot become 
effective till it is ap ched 
through a certain method may 


seem to be illogical, confusing 
ends with means. But what is 
the end of development imless 
it is people, the masses in our 
country? And if development 


‘is for the people it has to be 


by the people also. Here lies 


.^ the connection between deve- 


lopment and mass movement. 
Refusal to see this connection 


has been the: greatest weakness — 


of the development efforts in 
our country. Many of the pro- 
blems that we are exercised 
over today can also be directly 
related to the failure to make 
development à people's move- 
ment—growing unemployment, 
Increasing gulf between the rich 
and the poor. To these obvious 
issues must be added one more 
which again has resulted from 
the same malaise, the none-too 
impressive increase in output. 


All this may still look like 


putting the cart before the. horse. 
` Can we in fact find jobs for our 


— 


{ 


millions when our capital stock 
is so limited? Can a reduction 
of inequalities be brought about 
before an increase in output is 
achieved? And, can an increase 
in output be achieved without 
an initial increase in dispari- 
ties? Can our socio-economic 
system generate and sustain a 
rate. of growth more than what 
we have so .far managed? In 
short, could we håve done any- 
thing other than what we have 
done? These are all decent 
academic  questiong—'academlc' 
in the respectable sense of the 
term. They arise from our com- 
mitment to change, but orderly 
change; from our concern for 
development, but gradual deve- 
lopment; our eagerness to help 
the masses, but in the long run. 


This kind of academic com- 
passion for the lot of the masses 
is not without precedent in our 
history. There was a lot of it in 
the early stages of the national 
freedom movement. In fact, the 


-parallelism is too striking to be 


mere coincidence. The New 
Society (as Sardar K. M. Panik- 
kar aptly described them) which 
founded the Indian National 
Congress and gave it leadership 
in its early years was a noblesse 
de la robe, learned, eloquent 
and ambitious—lawyers, journa- 
lists and some enlightened busi- 
nessmen. ‘The social ideas of 
this class’, pointed out Panikkar, © 


"were, broadly speaking, moul- 
ded by their legal education. 
The Rule of Law was to them 
the basis of all society. They. 
visualised India as a replica of 
England, an industrialised апа 
commercial society with a limi- 
ted, democratic government. 
Their nationalism at that stage 
did not go beyond a gradual 
participation in the administra- 
tion of the country, in the civil 
services and in the judiciary and 
the establishment of a parlia- 


mentary system, so that Indian. 


opinion might be associated with 
the government... Liberalism 


was their creed: self-govern-:. 


ment and economic freedom 
their political objectives; the 
regeneration of India, organised 
as a progressive, forward-look- 
ing community accepting freely 
from its sciences and its new 
learning was the great ideal 
they placed before themselves. 
(The Foundations of New India, 
pp.81& 82). . 


Natural proud of their 
learning, they also believed that 


"The educated community repre- 


sented the brain and, conscience 
of the couptry and were the 


. legitimate spokesmen of the illi- 


terate- masses, the natural custo- 
dian of their interest... It is true 
in all ages that those who think 
must govern those who toil...’ 
(Sir Ramesh Chandra Mitra in 
the welcome address to the Con- 
gress in 18968). 


"Dese natural custodians of 
the interests of the illiterate 
masses had a dream about the 
future; but it was their dream 
for the masses. In Panikkar's 
words, again; "They were fer- 
vently patriotic, anxious to see 
India advance politically and 


-socially and they worked steadi- 


ly for that purpose. They were 
moved by great ideals and held 
firmly to the doctrines of libera- 
lism. But they were aliens in 
India, strangers to their own 
people, and their ideas and be- 
liefs were not shared by any 
but a small ‘class of educated 

ple” They were so convihc- 


.ed about their causes and their 


methods and their dreams for 
the millions in the country that 
when Gandhiji attempted to 
convert the inane national 
movement into a mass move- 
ment they recoiled in horror and 
dismay. And it is well known 


‘that the difference of opinion 


between the liberal leaders of 
the Congress and Gandhiji was 
because of the latter's insistence 
that the character of the move- 
ment must be changed to make 
it а mass movement and the 
unwillingness of the former to 
give up the niceties of parlia- 
mentary debates and the con- 
ventions of liberal legalism. : 


d usse may be few today who 
would argue that Gandhiji was 
wrong in converting the freedom 
movement into a mass move- 
ment. It may be widely con- 
ceded also that the sturdy 
patriotism of the liberal leaders 
with all the eloquence and 
enthusiasm would not have 
brought about independence, 
and that a mass movement was 
necessary to achieve independ- 
ence. But, then it may be point- 
ed out too that the national 
movement had to be exceptional: 
we were fighting against a 
foreign power; We had no power 
except the power of numbers. 


In any case, it will be claimed 
that if the achievement of poli- 
tical freedom was an event, the 


` achievement of economic pro- 


gress i8 a process, a slow and 
prolonged process and so the 
methods and procedures of the 
two cannot be similar. Now 
that independence has been won 
and adult franchise has been 
established, should not the mas- 
ses become the silent majority 
except, if necessary, at the time 
of elections? And should 
not the governance of the coun- 
iry be left to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people and 
planning for development to the 
experts appointed by such re- 
presentatives? Can planning be 
réduced to thé level of street 
demonstrations and mass meet- 
ings? Even granting that the 

ple are ee , can.they 

trusted to deflne their econo- 


- 


mic objectives and to work out 
appropriate strategies? Should 
not theories and models take 
the place of oratory and proces- 
sions? In short, after a brief 
interlude of popular participa- 
tion in the affairs of the nation, 


are we not back in the normal — 


situation where ‘those who 


think must govern those who 


toil’. 

These are unuttered—publicly 
at any DU ауе which, 
however, have formed the basis 
of our development policy of 
the past quarter of a century. 

the early "leaders of the 
national movement hugged the 
liberal legalism of the West, so 
do the policy makers of our 
times cling on'to the develop- 
ment economies of the West 
which, after all, is the twentieth 


century offshoot of nineteenth. 


century Develop- 
Ment comes through capital 
formation; capital formation is 


dificult in a poor country; — 


hence the initial push for deve- 
lopment must come from outside 
through foreign aid; for domes- 
tic capital formation to be 
effective the consumption of the 
masses must be squeezed; the 
present generation must tighten 
its belt for the sake of the 
future. ‘These’ have been the 
ground rules of our development 
policy. We have also been in- 
fluenced by the doctrines of the 
‘East’, whereby we accepted in- 
dustrialisation (even at the 
expense of agricultural improve- 
ment) as the path to growth and 


concluded that growth in the "^ 
long run comes through capital ^ 


intensive industries. 


I. this process of submitting 
ourselves to the instant deve- 
lopmentalism imported from 
outside, We have fallen into the 
subtle but. dangerous habit of 
relying on remedies without 
diagnosing our disease, or rather 


of relying on ready made diag- 


nosis too. Under the influence 
of the doctrines and patterns of 


both the West and the East, the ^^ 


development problem in our 
country has always been pre- 
sented as an academic economic 


problem. From the point of 
view of the West, development 
has been almost exclusively :а 
matter of capital-formation and 
while ‘progressive’ western eco- 
nomists, influenced by conside- 
rations such as the big push 

~—theory, have been arguing tor a 
positive State policy to achieve 
this end, there is, even in their 
thinking a basic commitment to 
social laissez-faire. 


Not that they are altogether 
against social and institutional 
changes. They would, for insti- 
ance, point out that institutional 
obstacles to the optimal alloca- 
tion. of resources—in the Indian 
case caste has been the favou- 
rite target of attack—would 
have to be removed, but by and 
large they would insist too that 
the institutional changes neces- 

~ sary for development result 
from economic growth itself. 
On the strength of this belief, 
>. the development process could 
be confined to its economic 
aspects with the emphasis on 
— savings.. There is a sense in 
which the eastern view of deve- 
lopment reinforces the western 
bias towards academic econo- 
mics as the mainstay of deve- 
lopment. T oW 


E" sus models such as the 
ones we have borrowed from 
Russia are taken from a situa- 
tion where the social and insti- 
futional questions have already 
been settled. Soviet writers on 
-.. planning are quite explicit on 
this point. ‘The law of planned, 
balanced development. emerges 
and begins to operate when 
public ownership of the means 
of production and socialist pro- 
duction relations have been 

- established’, says С. Sorokin in 
his Planning in the U.S.S.R. The 
abolition of private property 
and the establishment of public 
ownership of the means of pro- 
duction converts the multitude 
of individual en rises into a 
single economic y. And 
& planning is the mechanism of 
stimulating апа coordinating 
this huge complex economic 
body. Consequently planning 
for development consists of 


a 


determining the optimal alloca- 
tion. of investment inter-secto- 
rally and inter-temporally. 


lhus,' in the development 
theories of the western world 
and in the planning procedures 
of the Soviet camp, the empha- 
sis logically lies on the economic 
aspect, on capital formation and 
capital allocation, to be more 
precise. It is this basic sirnila- 
rity Of approach in the two 
apparently different if not diver- 
gent systems of thought that 
has helped countries like ours 
to borrow happily from both. 


This is clearly seen in the 
case of our second five-year 
plan. The inspiration -for the 


basic model of Mahalanobis on . 


which the plan was based came 
from the Soviet theoretical 
writings and planning experi- 
ences. It was a model of invest- 
ment allocation, of centralised 
investment allocation. .But his 
physical aspect of the plan could 
be neatly grafted on to & wes- 
tern finance mobilisation model, 
and the two together seemed to 
result in а beautiful Indian 
synthesis. And, rightly, ít re- 
ceived? universal acclaim as an 
Indian contribution to the 
theory of development plann- 
ing. That it did not succeed, and 
did-not even work in India, 1s 
a different matter. 


But, now that we seem 1% 
have generated our own type of 
planning, there is a great reluct- 
ance to go beyond its confines 
in any of our development 
efforts except in the manner of 


. minor modifications here and 


there. We are once again in a 
situation similar to the early 
days of the freedom movement 
intellectually committed to a 
procedure which is neat ahd 
even sophisticated, but patheti- 
cally inane and inoperative. 


Not that We have not realised 
the limitations of this procedure 


and recognised the need to go - 


beyond a limited technical 
programme. In the first five- 
year plan it was stated: 'In 
planning for a better'economic 
order, the -close interrelation 


- 


between the technical and socíal 
aspects of the process of deve- 
lopment has to be continually 
kept in view. While there is 
need for concentrating effort on 
the more immediate problems, 
planning implies the readiness 


‘on the part of the community 


to view the social process as one 
whole and to take action desig- 
ned to shape this process along 
desired lines over a defined 
period.’ 


The second plan was even 
more explicit in this regard. 
‘The task before an underdeve- 
loped country’, it said, ‘is not 
merely to get better results 
within the existing framework 
of economic and social institu- 
tions, but to mould and refash- 
ion them so that they contribute 
effectively to the realisation of 
wider and deeper social values’. 


These are pious and noble 
sentiments. ut little, if any- 
thing, of these have been trans- 
lated into action. Perhaps they 
were not meant.to be. Similar 
have been the sentiments about 
the need for popular participa- 
tion in the planning process 
about which also there are elo- 
quent passages in our plan 


documents. Here, too, there has ` 


been a wide gap between pro- 
fessed objectives and actual 
practices. Even the most ardent 


, apologists of the present order 


will not claim that our five-year 
plans have generated any kind 


of popular enthusiasm at all. 


~ 


How do we get out of this 
sterile state and arrive at a 
development process that 
involves the masses fully in its 
inception and execution? 
Though not in such térms, the 
question has been forced upon 
our decision makers of late. The 
emphasis on growth with social 
justice is at once an indication 
of a rethinking of our strategy 
of devel ent and a symbol of 
that co lon in-that rethink- 
ing. To the extent that it repre- 
sents a disenchantment with 
the view tenaciously held so far 
that growth, if only it is rapid, 
will cure our ills, it is a wel- 
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^ - ces is nec 


come sign. But, in the belief 
that the new element of social 
justice can be reached by a few 
minor modifications of priorities 
and techniques, it lises 
the commitment to a concept of 
development which is still pri- 
marily growth, or ‘at the most 
‘growth plus’. i 


I: a breakthrough 'is desired, 
a new orientation to develop- 
ment is the first requirement. 
Development has to be seen as 
a major transformation of 
society which not only ensures 
that everybody has the basic 
necessities of life, but that the 
decision-making processes . in 
soclety are genuinely participa- 
tory. А redistributon of resour- 
to achieve such 
a transformation, but a redis- 
tribution of power is required to 
sustain it. Development then is 
a multi-dimensjonal revolution, 
economic, social and.cultural, to 
release and mobilise the ener- 
gies and potentialities of the 
people. It is mass movement. 


There is little reason to be- 
lieve that such a transformation 
has, or has to have a universal 
pattern. In some instances, a 
- sudden and violent overthrow 

of an oe order has presag- 
ed the ormation: in other 
places it has been built from 
the ashes of war. In yet other 
instances it has initially been 
associated with prolonged civil 
war. Only two things need to 
be said about the process. First, 
its essence must be to let the 


captives free, to release the 


creative energies of the masses 
of- the people, to let them assert 
themselves. Second, it is bound 
to face opposition from those 
whose power and authority it 
necessarily threatens. While 
these two features are common, 
the transformation itself is a 
historical phenomenon, not а 
mere 'ideal type, and hence 
wil be conditioned and cir- 
cumscribed Бу the particular 
circumstances attending it., 

A strategy to quicken the 


development transformation in 
the Indian context, therefore, 


imi 


calls for an evaluation and 
interpretation of the ‘circumst- 
ances' in the country. This is 
an area for detailed study and 
only its barest outlines can be 
attempted here. One of the 


: most obvious of these circumst- 


ances is the colonial past of the 
country, which awakened in 
the elites the desire for freedom 
and liberation, but which kept 
the masses in a state of hyber- 
nation. It also generated а 
sense of nationali which 
found full “expression in the 
freedom movement. 


Tre colonial era initiated 
some aspects of. economic 
growth. It resulted in the 
growth of a capitalist industrial 
sector alongside of a decaying 
feudal agriculture.’ It brought 


about a power structure whose ' 


elements were .the -landlords 
the newly formed ind ч 
class, the bureaucracy and the 
intelligentsia. With the inability 
to destroy the feudal system in 
agriculture and to build up a 
sufficiently strong capitalist 
order in industry, it also resul- 
ted in а certain commercialiga- 
tion of the economy and a total 
economic structure dominated 
by self-employed, numerically 
vast, but functionally weak. 


A second circummstaritial . fac- 
{ог attending the Indian trans- 
formation is the 'liberal.era' of 
the first quarter century of 
independence, characterised by 
concessions to the masses. The 
‘most important among them has 
been adult franchise. A second, 
possibly - reluctant, concession 
has been the use of the EE. 
ages of the people in public life 
and in administration. А third 
has been special concessions for 
the backward sections of the 
population. 


The development planning of 
the past two decades deserves 
special treatment as a further 
circumstance influenci the 
Indian transformation. the 
positive side, it has stimulated 
a stagnant economy and given 
it a new dynamism and resili- 
ence.. It has built up the 


à has 
city for further growth and 


P 


conclusively shown that change, | 


. even change on a grand scale, is 


ssible in a land which was 
own for its fatalism and pes- 
simism. But its strategy of 


growth without social change . 


has strengthened the power 
elements of the past and reir 
forced some of the retrograde 


aspects of the colonial era. 


Among them the most glaring is 
the growing gap between the 


rich and the poor and tbe miser- . 


able lot of the rural poor. The 
policies of the past have stimu- 
lated the . vast “self-employed 
group, cially in trade and 
industry, but have also streng- 
thened the economic minority's 
grip over the economy to the 
extent of enabling them to run 
a parallel show in the economic 
sphere with two books, two 
markets. two prices and two 


The cumulative impact of all 


E 


these has. been a certain fer, 


ment. 'There-has been, or there 
is caming to be an awakening 
of the masses who have ‘conver- 
ted the slogan of ‘justice, eco- 
nomic, social, and political’ from 
an eloquent but innocuous libe- 
ral aphorism into a literal fight- 
ing creed. There is now a sense 
of shock about injustice. The 
masses are also asserting them-, 
selves over the bosses; the bos- 
ses have beeh beaten in their 
own game, politics. There are 
those who interpret the results 
of the mid-term elections as the 


—— 


masses’ plea for stability or -a— 


renewed commitment to - 
mentary democracy. either 
seems to be correct. It was 
simply an instance of the masses 
trying out their strength in an 
area where they have . been 
treated as mere dummies. Their 
victory there need not, and 
almost certainly will not make 
them subservient to parliamen- 
tary democracy; they have 
proved that they have the 
strength to capture it. The 
future is for them to decide. 


The crucial development ques- 7 


tion todhy is whether this mass 
awakening can be made to spill 
over into the economic arena as 


Well. Once again we are in 
ped of а model of economic 
transition. The thinking on this 
subject has come largely from 
the experience of eastern Euro- 
pean countries represented in 
the writings of Kalecki, m 

e 


7——- --and others. According to 


$ | 


prescription that Lange gave ив 
in the late flfties, a mixed eco- 
nomy in the process of transition 
to socialism is brought under 
over-all socialist direction by 
the existence in the economy of 
a large socialised sector which 
controls the ‘commanding posts’ 
of economic life. ("Ihe Role of 
Planning in a jalist Eco- 
nomy’, Indian Economic Review, 
August 1958). Lange also 
pointed out that ʻa high cen- 
tralisation of planning and 
management’ is nec 

cially in underdevelo 
mies and’ in the initi 
socialisation. | 


‚ espe- 
econo- 
stages of 


P lanning under these circums- 
tances would be more than a 
mere coordination of the activi- 
ties of the various branches of 
the economy. It must include at 
least two things: ‘First, the 
division of‘ national income 
between accumulation and con- 
sumption and, second, the direc- 
tion of investments among the 
different branches of the eco- 
nomy. The first determines the 
general rate of growth, -the 
second determines the direction 
of development. Unless these 
two things are in the plan there 
в no active guidance of the 
development of the national eco- 
nomy.  Lange's prescriptions 
have considerably influenced 
our own approach to socialism 
Ais planning in the past, and 

e thinking today appears to 
be that what 1s uired now is 
à more faithful and determined 
adherence to the principles of 


. transition, 


But, we must raise some ques- 
tions about their relevance and 
adequacy in our context today. 
Lange would not have 
been so categorical about the 
relationship between socialism 
and а 'high centralisation of 
planning and management' if he 


had lived to witness some of 
the recent developments in his 
own Poland and neighbouring 
Socialist countries. e theory 
of the control of the command- 
ing posts also has to be review- 
ed in the Indian context. What 


indeed are the commanding - 


n of the Indian economy? 
ere has been very little dis- 
cussion of this question in the 
country although the expression 
itself is frequently and almost 
indiscriminately used. 


Secondly. what is the ration- 
ale of the control over the 
commanding posts? In Lange’s 
own thinking it was almost a 
necessary corollary of ‘the prin- 
ciple of centralised p 

and of the need for the State to 
decide on the division of national 
Income between accumulation 
and consumption and on .the 
allocation of investment among 
the different sectors of the eco- 
nomy. We have to ask whether 
With the existing pattern of the 
economy and its characteristics 
(with a vast portion of the total 
savings of the economy being 


tor where the savings and 
investment decision may not be 
independent, for instance) it 
will be le at all for such 


macro decisions to be made 
effective. 


Those who аге excessively 
enthusiastic about centralised 
control over the economy will 
suggest that conditions neces- 
sary for such controls must be 
immediately ‘brought about. 
This is just another form of 
misguided enthusiasm, the eager- 
ness to provide condition for the 
sake of other conditions whose 
validity and relevance have 
hardly been examined. 


To say this is not to argue 
against centralisation, socialisa- 


ноп, nationalisation or anything 


else per se, but to emphasise the 
need to view their effectiveness 
as means of a total transforma- 
tion in the Indian context. If 
it is granted that. our primary 
need today is to support the 
awakening of the masses, we 


must design a strategy which 
will . achieve that objective 
instead of merely reciting the 
slogans and creeds we have 
learned. : We have to think 
through the Indian problem 
anew. 


Å: ny strategy of development 
in India which is meant to make 
it a genuinely people's move- 
ment must have our rural areas 
as the centre of attention and 
action. The millions in our rural 
parts, landless, jobless and al- 
most hopeless are one of the 
causes our poverty and one 
of its clearest manifestations. 
To provide them the basic 
necessities of life, food, shelter 
and work, and a sense of be- 
longing and participation should 
be the first objective of the 
new development strategy. But, 
it may appear that this is ask- 
ing for the moon (an expression 
which has lost much of its 
meaning). Can we afford it? 


However, the question to ask 
is not whether we can afford it, 
but how to achieve it. In the 


generated in the household sec- . Past many attempts to tackle 


this issue have been made and . 
given up —cottage industries, 
communi development, and 
rural works programme. It may 
be that these experiments fail- 
ed, not because they were too 
ambitious, but because they 
were ill-conceived апа  half- 
hearted. A new and bolder 
approach is necessary. 


A factor which makes it 
possible to launch out on a 
bolder programme now is the 
rapid and sustained increase in 
the output of food in the last 
three years. Тһе excessive 
optimism that the Food Minis- 
ters expressed in this matter has 
been toned down by the more 
cautious evaluation of the Agri- 
cultural Prices Commission, and 
yet.the possibilities of a break- 
through in food production in 
the immediate future appear to 
be a reasonable p Once 
the basic problem of food sup- 
ply is solved, providing work’ 
or the rural unemployed is an 
organisational matter, and it is 


' here that the past experiments 
met with failure. 


1. evolving a strategy to pro- 
vide work for the rural masses, 
several factors have to be taken 
into account, none of which can 
be too readily genefalised for 
the country as a whole. These 
are the seasonal fluctuations in 
work opportunities with the 
usual labour abundance turning 
out to be acute labour shortage 
during the busy agricultural 
seasons, the legitimate desire of 
small owners and tenants to 


attend to work on their own -/ 


farms when such is necessary, 
the difficulties of creating job 
opportunities in village areas on 
the one hand and the unwill- 
ingness of the workers to mig- 
' rate into urbah areas even if 
work may be available and the 
like. To the extent these are 
real issues, no programme which 
ignores them or fails to make 
the necessary adjustments can 
successfully tackle the rural 
unemployment problem. Can 
there be an organisational struc- 
ture which wHl at once be large 
enough and flexible enough to 


deal with such a variety of con-/ 


siderations? ‘This is the crucial 


question. 


A district level land army 
along para military 
pears to be one feasible solution. 
In the first instance, there 
should be a comprehensive sur- 
vey with the assistance of civic 
bodies and. voluntary agencies 
in the district. A register of all 
who cannot find work and are 
eager to have work either for 
the whole year or during spe- 
cified periods of the year must 


be compiled. They should then. 


be recruited to the Land Army 
on the understanding that pro- 
vision would be made for them 
to attend to the work on their 
own farms when this is neces- 
sary. The workers should live 
in barracks in four of five cen- 
tres within the district with 
provision to visit their families 


once a week. A five or six day. 


week with the off days stagge- 
red should be made the norm. 
The workers should be given 


lines ар- · 


meals and a weekly salary in 
cash. They should be organised 
into companies and platoons to 
attend to a'variety of program- 
mes all over the district. 


These work programmes could 
include rural housing, villages 
school constructions, minor 
irrigation projects ‘and road 
construction, slum 
and the like. Ап organised 
udult literacy programme could 
be built into it by devoting part 


-of the time during slack periods 


for education programmes. Dur- 
ing the busy agricultural seasons 
the workers could be allowed to 
go back to the farms. 


A set-up of this kind has 
several advantages. Without the 
element of compulsion, it mobi- 
lises the manpower in the 
areas and uses it to activate the 
community as a whole. By pro- 
viding part of the wages in the 
form of food, the food surplus 
is utilised. By moving the men 
into different parts of the dis- 
trict and igen other organis- 
ed efforts it widens the horizons 
of the workers, and yet by not 
taking them too far away from 
their homes and by making it 
possible for them to visit their 
families regularly, it does not 
upset them too much. And 
because the programme is flexi- 
ble and related to the ongoing 
uctivity in the villages, it does 
not constitute а sudden disrup- 
tion of the village economy. 1t 
has also additional advantages 
such as the job opportunities it 
will provide directly to а super- 
visory cadre (of graduates, 
engineers etc.) and indirectly to 
a growing number of service 
entrepreneurs in the rural areas 
and in the suburbs. ` 


Т: is, however, us the 
immediate beginning. it is 
successful, the programme - will 
Initiate a series of changes, espe- 
cially in the villages and in 
agriculture. With alternative 
job opportunities becoming 
available, there may be a reduc- 
tion of the availability of labour 
in agriculture; some j 


farmers may leave farming 


clearance 


also. These twó developments 
will change the characteristics 
of the rural economy and the 
rural structure itself. A con- 
trolled transformation of pro 
perty relations: will therefore 
become necessary almost along 
with the mobilisatjon of man- 
power: a land policy will have 


to accompany the Land Army 


programme. 


I: the Indian economy has a 
commanding post, it is land. 
Not only is land the most impor- 
tant productive force in the 
economy next only to labour, it 
is also one of the main forms of 
asset. Thus, both from the 
points of view of economic 
growth and economic justice, 
land is a key factor and hence 
a land policy will have to be 
the ‘chief instrument of a deve- 
lopment policy. The momentum 
generated by the Land Army 
will make its impact felt at two 
levels. At the lower level it 
may lead to the consolidation of 
small ownership which is a good 
thing; but at the higher level it 
may also generate tendencies 
for larger consolidations by 
encouraging the rapid mechani- 
sation of agriculture, thanks to 
the increasing labour scarcity. 
If not strongly regulated, it can 
degenerate into a land grab 
movement by the rich farmers— 
both legally through purchases 
and illegally through the many 
devious methods that exist. The 
land policy,. in this context, 
must be geared to the establish- 
ment of peasant ownership of 
land. —- 


Peasant ownership of land 
can be either the ultimate aim 
of land policy or,a prelude to 
some form of socialisation of 
land. А dogmatic attitude about 
the ultimate pattern of land 
ownership is not necessary and 
is in fact dangerous. This is a 
matter which must be decided 
in the final analysis by the far- 
mers themselves mainly, al- 
though not exclusively.. Hence 
it is necessary to move towards 
peasant ownership so that the 
peasants thémselves can decide 
subsequently whether tQ pro- 
ceed towards socialisation ог 


ү” 


~~ 


not. This is the lesson that the 
experience of many socialist 
countries teach. And it is likely 
also that in a large country like 
ours there can be and will be 
many forms of socially accept- 
able patterns of land ownership. 


H ence, in the matter of land 
policy the important questions 
are not about the ultimate pat- 
tern, but about the immediate 
steps to be adopted. What ap- 
appears urgent is to nationalise 
transactions in landed property. 
This could be achieved by sett- 
ing up an autonomous Land 
Trading Corporation organised 
on a regional basis which would 
have the sole rights to all land 

and sales. The main 
purpose in nationalising land 
transactions will be to ensure 
that land ceiling legislations are 
not circumvented through bogus 
transactions, but it will serve 
two other purposes as well. 
Firstly, it .will eliminate the 
Еа Дур investment in land 
meant for capital appreciation 
alone which has been the cause 
of the excessive rise in land 


areas. Secondly, it will shut 
down one main area where 
black money now reigns sup- 
reme. And nothing will gene- 
rate more popular enthusiasm 
for development policies than 
the curb on rising land values 
and the elimination, even par- 
tial elimination, of the play of 
black money. 


It is difficult to predict preci- 
sely the manner in which such 
popular enthusiasm will find 
expression. But. if a mass 
movement succeeds in bringing 
about a redistribution of landed 
property, it is almost sure to 
work for the redistribution of 
other forms of perty as well. 
People’s Councils 1 may be set up 


to examine all claims to proper- 


ty and to decide to what extent 
individual property rights must 
be allowed. Here again there 
does not seem to be any one 
sacred pattern: the people must 
decide what is the socially 
acceptable pattern of property 
ownershlps апа relationships. 


However, to the extent that 
reductions in property a ge 
tles are necessary in India, 
may become necessary to HP 
as the people's movement gath- 
ers momentum, capital levies 
with some exemption level and 
steeply progressive rates beyond 
that level. 


All these suggestions are in 
some sense an exercise in cry- 
stal-gazing. It has to be во 
inevitably: For, the distinguish- 
ing feature of a genuine peo- 
ple's movement is its unpre- 
dictability, not because it is 
irrational, but because it ig 
creatively dynamic defying all 
curbs on human freedom in- 
cluding the patterns of the past. 
SO there is little that one can 
do, except to grope along with 
others who are also groping. 


However, some conditions 
necessary for the people's move- 
ment and some of its immediate 
corollaries must be anticipated. 
For a development -process of 
this kind to be initiated and for 
it to generate its own momen- 
tum, a great degree of decent- 
ralisation of the decision-making 
for des is necessary. Planning 

or development in our country 

has been excessively centralis- 
ed. Some attempts at decentra- 
lisation are being made now. 
But, so. far such attempts have 
consisted of changing the geo- 
graphical location of the deci- 
sion-making agencies, with the 
decision-making process itself 


Boards have been set up in 
some of the States. While these 
are necessary and welcome steps 
indeed, they are hardly suffi- 
cient. 


I: the development process is 
to me a mass movement, 
the power of decison-making on 


many important matters must’ 


belong directly to the people 
exercised through their imme- 
diate representative bodies. 
Decision-making power will be- 
come effective only if it is 
accompanied by the power to 
implement as well. Hence dras- 


tic changes in the administ- 
rative set-up are absolutely 
necessary. For the type of pro- 
grammes envisaged їп this 
per, for instance, the District 
to become а resource mobi- 
lising, work-proposing and pros 
ject executing agency apart 
from being the traditional civil 
administrative unit. This is not 
to abandon decision-making at 
other levels. One of the condi- 
tions necessary for a people’s 
movement is а structure’ of 
multi-level decision-making 
units and a machinery to coor- 
dinate such decisions. In a 
sense, such a system must evolve 
out, of the movement itself. 


n сопару, development as a 
mass movement does not make 
plannihg of the technical type 
superfluous. The problems of 
the allocation of the material 
resources will still bave to be 
examined; inter-temporal choices 
will still have to be, made. What 
the mass movemerit supplies is 
the appropriate frame within 
these questions are to be con- 
ceived and examined. 

Finally, it must be emphasis- 
ed that development as a рео- 
les movement will be 

enged at various points by 
vested interests of varying in- 
tensities. There are the obvious 
anti-people's forces whose 

wer: and techniques are well 

wn. But there are also the 
more subtle challenges OM 
from those who conceive o 
development as a movement for 
the people without allowing it 
to become a movement by the 
people. Among tbe latter must 
be included the elite intelli- 
gentsia whose concept of deve- 
lopment will be questioned by a 
people's movement; the tradi- 
tional administrators who will 
see in a people's movement 
nothing but mob frenzy and 
anarchy and the radical politi- 
clans who, because of their 
commitment to ready-made re- 
volutions, will find it difficult to 
recognise the right of the people 
to decide for themselves the 
nature of the revolution they 
want. 


West bengal 


NITISH R. 


D E 


MY country! in thy days of 
glory past 

A beauteous halo 
round thy brow, 

And worshipped as a deity 
thou wast 


- Where is that glory, where 
that reverence now? 

—Henry Louis Vivian Derozio 
(1809-1831) 


Derozio, a meteorite of the 
Bengal renaissance, grieved for 


circled 


с 


India at the thereshold of the 
nineteenth century. Had he 
been living today in his native 
Calcutta, Derozio might have 
shrieked hysterically and with 
justification. 

What West Bengal is today 
and the abyss it is in, is not so 
much a matter of assessment in 
comparison with what Maha- 
rashtra is or what Gujarat has 
become. It is more a matter of 
the process over a period of two 
decades and more and the 





| TABLE I 
Estimated Average Daily Employment in All Factories - 
| 1961 1966 1967 1568 1969 
WF. Е (а) W.F. Е. (а W.F. Е. (а) WF. E. (à W.F. E. (a) 
Gujarat 3841 361 4668 413 4863 416 5096 405 5199 415 
Maharashtra 8308 827 9129 937 9270 942 9201 938 9655 978 
W. Bengal 4333 739 5735 873 5679 865 5757 850 5619 823 


SEREEN 
W.F.: Working Fectories Е: Employment (а): for employment figures, add ooo 


character of that process. The 
focus of uiry wil be the 
abstraction of one major contri- 
buting varlable in the dynamics 
of a complex social phenomenon 
leading to a decaying process. 
As such, there is no to be- 
come, in our search, either a 
Bengali-phobe or a Gujarati- 
phile. e shall present some 
information only to bring home 
our main thrust. 


Despite the scourge of the 
world war in the eastern sector 
(the infamous famine is one 
instance), West Bengal no 
doubt emerged at the dawn- of 
independence as а privileged 
State, even though Bombay 
presidency (which included 
Gujarat) enjoyed a minor ad- 
vantage in the matter of aggre- 


while in West Bengal the cor- 
responding proportion declined 
from 35.0 per’ cent to 33.0 per 
cent. the fifteen years 
of planned development (1951- 
68) employment in 
factories moved at tortoise speed 
from 7.4 per cent to 9.0 per cent 
in eleven of the sixteen districts 
of West Bengal. 'The picture 18 
no better in respect of household 
Industry. In three districts this 
sector of industry provides em- 
ployment to from 9 per cent to 13 
S cent of the working popu- 
tion, and 2 other districts em- 
ploy a little over 5 per cent. In 


the rest of the districts, it is 
even less. 


Lest the unwary reader con- 


` clude that the advent of the 


United Front ime in 1967 has 
brought about messy situa- 
tion, it is necessary to point out 


that ‘a declining rate of growth 
Ain the employment in the regis- 
tered factory sector had been 


noticed right from 1963 on- 


wards. During 1951-59, incre- 


ment in average daily employ- 
ment in the registered factory 
sector was only 20,000. In bet- 
ween 1965 and 1966, the figure 
came down by 40,000! A recent 
survey indicates that there are 
over 3 million unemployed in 
West Bengal. At one point of 
time, recently, 1500 unemployed 
engineers filed in for a stipend 
of Rs. 200 per month tenable for 
a period of four months! 


We may now move on to the 
activity level. There are three 
sets of data given below. 


The evidence of falling stan- 


dards is clear from Tables П, ` 


TABLE П 
Compoumd Growth Rates In Agriculture 1952-53 to 1964-65 





gate [factory employment: for State . % per amum 
example, in 1948, 623,207 over 

601,772. However, in terms of 0! ip 
the industrial spectrum and the West а 
stability of employment, West ATI dem ue 


Bengal still held sway. - 


But, West Bengal as a'part of 
independent India, could not 
only not retain its pace of acti- 
vity, it, in fact, embarked on a 


75 per auum е per anmum 
0.45 4.09 
0.44 2.45 
0.59 1.34 
1.21 1.77 


TABLE III 











: 1951 

downward swing. Let us begin /— State н m 1965 over 1951 
with factory employment. | Rupees in crores 

It may be noted that during ` Gujarat ` | 456.12 518.00 345 
1986-09. the averag&-daily fac- Maharashtra 1516.00 
tory employment went up at ' E З euin: 
the rate of 10 per cent per Пауза | | 19.99 249.00 1145 
annum for. the whole of India, _. і г. 
while West Bengal recorded а Nadu 
continuous decline. During the - ета | а 250 Es 
1951-61 period, the proportion. 798.00 
of the working population to Bengal , 
the total population increased Бка | dd pu p 
from 38.9 per cent to 42.8 АП India 1306.86 6419.60 379 


cent for the whole of in, 





TABLE IV 


Number of Pumps Energised for Irrigation 





State At the end of At the end of 
1968-1969 Fourth Plan 
Gujarat 42,088 57,088 
Maharashtra - 124,961 224,961 
Tamil Nadu 1. 410,119 562,284 
Bihar 49.375 138,375 
West Bengal 1,197 3,607 
All India 1,087,547 2,337,547 





III and IV, particularly compared 
to what has been possible else- 
where. We may further estab- 
lish the point with reference to 
the small scale sector of indus- 
try. А study reveals that on an 
average small industry in West 
Bengal has not been receiving 
more than 3 to 5 per cent of its 
requirements of steel sheets and 
other flat products during 1967- 
1969. The apathetic attitude of 
the State’s Directorate of Cot- 


tage and Small Scale Industries: 


was evaluated as one major 
cause, 


In addition, it has also been 
made out that the various gov- 
ernment agencies and the pub- 
lic sector located within the 
State have often  patronised 
sources other than the small in- 
dustry sector located in the 
State. A Reserve Bank study 
indicates that at Howrah, ‘of 
the 3,100 major machines em- 


ployed by 200 sample units, 


about 2,000 were found to be 

over 15 years old and more than 

1,000 over 30 years old. If one 

takes 15 years to be the normal 

life of a machine, it is clear that 

e is a lot of junk accumulat- 
ed in this sector.’ . 


The picture of the wording 
capital is even worse. At 
Howrah area, for example, 40 
per cent of the small units ope- 
rate with no accumulated stock 
of raw materials or the stock is 
worth Rs. 100 at the most. 
Nearly 60 per cent of units have 
no stocks of semi-finished goods. 
Only 18 per cent of the units 
have a bank balance exceeding 
Rs. 1,000. About. 67 per cent 
run without any bank balance. 


Nearly 30 рег cent of the units 
operate without electricity. 


The problem of production is 
serious but not for labour un- 
rest, ag is the popular belief. 
More than 70 per cent of the 
units are on job-order on a 
hand-to-mouth existence. Only 
6.6 per cent of the units have a 
semblance of production plan- 
ning. The Reserve Bank study 
shows that 80 per cent of the 
wastage of workers’ time is on 
this account. Behavioural irre- 
gularities are minor contribut- 
ing factors. It is perhaps well 
known that Howrah is the satel- 
lite city of Calcutta and “is 
located within a radius of a few 
miles from the State Govern- 
ment headquarters. 


Before we go on to examine 
the oft-repeated ‘discrimination 
against the State’ case, we may 
mention the case of obvious dis- 
crimination perpetrated within 
West Bengal by its administra- 
tion. This refers to intra-State 


-1951; ten years hence, 


four poorest districts accounted 
for an aggregate of 12.11 per 
cent of the State’s population 
to 6.79 per cent of the State's 
income and 10.41 per cent and 
3.56 per cent of the incomes 
from agriculture and industry 


respectively. Three districts at ~~ 


the top level, on the other hand, 
collectively accounted for 35.20 
per cent of the population, but 
40.13 per cent of the total in- 
come and 56.68 cent of the 
income from SD ee In 1966, 
81 per cent of the registered 
factories were located in the 
с districts of Calcutta, 24 

anas and Howrah. Nine 
ba ard districts had only 7 
per cent. 


The picture is no better in 
respect of the small scale sector. 
Three districts around Calcutta, 
viz, the 24 Parganas, Howrah 
and Hooghly account for 3,257 
units out of a total of 4,248 ex- 
cluding North Bengal Howrah 


— 


alone has 1,728 units while 100 ~ 


miles from Calcutta, Birbhum 


district has 143 units with 193 ` 


employees only. 


We may now move on to an 
area which has been traditional- 
ly the strongbold of Bengal— 
the field of education. In lite- 
racy, the State's position was 
second, next only to Kerala, in 
it had 
slid to the fifth position. In 
the primary, middle and high 
school enrolments in 1960-1961, 
West Bengals positions were 


fifth, seventh and fifth respect- — 


disparities, In 1960-1961 the ively. In primary school enrol- 
TABLE, V 
Admission Problem in the Calcutta University 
1958—1959 1967—1968 
Subjects Honours No Post Honours No. Post 
Exambtees Passed Graduate 
Botany 43 10 22 115 69 30 
Chemistry 171 75 35 612  . 336 69 
Physics 231 176 40 480 329 43 
Economics 363 215 109 487 168 139 
Bengali 190 155 212 870 252 287 
English 133 80 111 493 196 197 





eS 


ment Assam and Gujarat have 
higher placements. In reg of 
. middle school enrolments, 
Assam, Bihar and Gujarat rank 
above West Bengal In the 
whole of the State, the govern- 
ment directly Inisters not 


more than two dozen schools. 


One survey indicates that ‘near- 
ly one-third of the junior high, 
-high and higher secondary 
schools are unaided, receiving 
no monetary aid from the gov- 
ernment. Although in the field 
of higher/technical/vocational 
education, West Bengal ranks 
first in terms of facilities for 
post-graduate education, the 
situation із none-too-happy, 
particularly in the non-liberal 
arts disciplines, 


W. may now look into the 
‘missed opportunities’ caused by 
sluggishness/complacency which 
often aggravated an already 
sore situation. In the first 
place, it seems that the -initial 
signals towards the onset of 
recession were ored by the 
State. Com to 1965, rail- 
way wagon production suffered 
a setback of 39 per cent in 1966. 
The situation was allowed to 
deteriorate in 1967 causing a 
further cutback of production 
by 32 per cent. In other rele- 
vant States, the impact was less: 
21.4 per cent in 1966 and 22 per 
cent in 1967. In 1965-66, the all- 
India production of diesel en- 
. ines, reamers and conduit 
pipes increased by 21.5 per cent, 
18.8 per cent and 8.5 per cent 
respectively, while in. West 
Bengal production dropped by 
13.6 per cent, 33.2 per cent and 
11.2 per cent respectively. 


` Secondly, a study published 
in 1965 indicates that it was 
within the range of possibility 
to utilise the idle capacity in 
engineering, chemical, jute, tex- 
tile, pa and printing, leather 
and т and other industries 
to а considerable extent: 181 
per cent increase in output, 163 
per.cent increase in inter-indus- 
try deliveries and 100 per cent 
Increase in final bill of goods. A 
government report mentions 
that ‘the era ending in 1965 


was... an era mainly centered’ 
on capacity creation. For the 
final consumption. of this era it 
need now be supplemented by 
an ега. mainly centering on 
effective demand creation.’ This 
the system has failed to do. 


Thirdly, а tale of lost oppor- 
tunity lies buried in an attempt 
to abolish the anent settle- 
ment of the d-holding sys- 
tem. This system of vested 
interest in land has sustained 
itself over ages upon the exploi; 
tative base of share cropping 
and other evil practices. An 
opportunity came in 1954 to 
soften the eyils of intermediary 
Interests in land-holding. By 
early 1965, 435 lakh acres 
vested in the government, but 
at least half a dozen serious 
empirical studies indicate «u 
large ‘scale violation of the pro- 
visions of law. Since 1967, the 
U.F. government could recover 
another 4.0 lakh acres of agri- 
cultural land and the official 
report says that 'there is much 
more to be done regarding 
recovery of hidden land.’ 


A fourth major castaway op- 
portunity refers to the climate 
of industrial relations. With the 
advent of the jute textile indus- 
try in the middle of the last 
century, the West Bengal ad- 
ministration has had an experi- 
ence of over one hundred years 
in dealing with industrial 
labour, an experience denied to 
most of the Indian States. Table 
VI shows the pictures for the 
past decade. ` | 


In 1970, the Durgapur Steel 


Plant, the largest public sector 
unit in the State, alone contri- 


А 


buted to 1.6 million man-days 
lost, and at one point in 1970 
the plant was incurring an ope- 
rating loss of Hs. 1 crore 
month. The point to te qd 
is that since the inception of the 
plant, the personnel department 
has always been headed by an 
officer of the State cadre of the 
IAS. There was never any. 
question of any, professional 
person being given the job un- 
til late 1971 when a professional 
man was elevated to the posi- 
tion. The State government 
has, however, lodged a protest 
demanding the post. Precedent 
is certainly in its favour, but 
not the performance in indus- 
trial relations. 

Here is another case. In the 
Agro-Industries Corporation, the 
records of the pumpset loanees 
were being maintained by a 
peon who in May 1971 asked for 
an allowance for continuously 
carrymg out this responsibility. 
His case was recommended by 
the company secretary but the 
LA.S. Managing Director wouid 
not have it. Не wanted а 
record-keeper to be recruited. 
The cqnflict got accentuated. 
For two months the record 
room remained under lock and 
key. ‘At long last ,the Managing 
Director yielded but only after 
two months' stalemate in busi- 
ness, prolonged agitation and 
industrial de-relations. 


Fifthly, the State has failed to 
create any surplus out of its 
own investments. Table VII 
gives the picture as in 1968-69. 


, Ц is rather remarkable that 
while it has not been difficult to 
launch а new enterprise in the 














TABLE VI 
Man-days lost dne to Industrial Unrest 

|. STATE | 

Year - 
Kerala Maharashtra Wast Bengal All-India 
D MDL D MDL D MDL D MDL 

1961 146 395315 279 580,110 275 2,143,538 1,357 4,918,755 
1968 305 2,491,745 647 1,696,869 454 1,343,706 2,776 17,243,679 
1969 246 ` 1,627,919 646 1,272,455 419 9,880,856 2,627 19,048,288 ` 
1970 227 511,116 533 1,433,484 408 11,504,400 2,328 17,174,697 


D: Disputes MDL: Mszn-days lost 


TABLE VII 
Dividends from State Imvreetmegts 








Gujarat M.P. Rajasthan О.Р. Maha- Punjab Tamil West All 
rashtra Nadu Bengal India 
3.37 3.08 1.94 1.83 1.79 1.03 0.75 0.04 1.35 

^ % » % 5% % ^ 76 % 





State under the aegls of the 
government, its sustenance as 
a productive system has always 
been a serious problem. While 
several States have been able 
to maintain, if not improve, 
their State transport systems 
and the urban milk supply 
schemes, these have been found- 
ering in Calcutta. In reality, 


the State enterprises have be- 


come а veritable mill-stone 
round the neck of the State of 
‘socialist aspiration.’ 


. Sixthly, the State has failed 
in assessing the vulnerability of 
its existing industries апа 
geared itself up to appropriate 
rectification. e glory of West 
Bengal has been built upon its 
raw materials base: jute, tea, 
coal and engineering. The na- 
tural advantage of East Bengal 
and the steel price equalisation 
policy have considerably under- 
mined the pre-eminent posi- 
tion of West Bengal Even 
though these facts became 
known long before the indus- 
trial crisis assumed а serious 
dimension, the State machinery 
alowed the situation to drift 


" instead of taking steps to broad- 


en the industrial base. New 
technology-based industries were 
allowed to go to other places. 


Lastly, the successive popular 
governments traveling at the 
crest of mass support did fail 
miserably in evoking a sense of 
vigorous optimism among the 
masses of the population. Not 
only was there no bold plan for 
the future; there was no vigour 
in carrying out even the mini- 
mum commitments for which 
an autonomous unit of a federal 
system is liable. One would not 
Bnd it easy to single out one 
major achievement of the State 
government for which the peo- 


ple of West Bengal could remain 
grateful to its government. 


Stepping down from the data- 
presentation activity to a diag- 


nostic study, one will encounter : 


the Centre’s ‘discriminating 
behaviour argument. We find 
that it is a mixed bag. 


The first major case of culp-- 


able act refers to the refugee 
rehabilitation problem. In bet- 
ween 1946 and mid-1970, 42 
lakhs ‘recorded’ refugees came 
over, of which 22.8 lakhs have 
been settled in West Bengal 
and another 4.53 lakhs else- 
where, leaving an uncovered 
mass of 14.65 lakhs. .Till 1960, 
the expenditure on establish- 
ment for the refugee rehabilita- 
ton ministry for East Bengal 
immigrants was Rs. 67 lakhs 
compared to Rs. 2.20 crores for 
the immigrants from West Pak- 
istan. To cap it all, uprooted 
masses of people from the East 
were deprived of any compen- 
sation unlike what happened to 


acres of land, .about 7 lakhs 
Tural houses and 2.87 lakhs 
urban houses, shops and other 
properties treated as evacuee 
property were given over as 
compensation to 1 

refugees from the West in addi- 
tion to an expenditure of Rs. 65 
crores on houses and shops. 


Another fact that is much 
made of is the discriminatory 
allocation of scarce industrial 
raw materials to West Bengal. 
There is substance in this 
gation as will appear from 
Table VIL. - 


A third item of discrimination 
refers to the financial assistance 
from the government sponsored 
institutions. It seems that 
neither on the basis of ex-fac- 
tory value a output nor on the 
basis of industrial growth did 
bsc Bengal get a. very ‘fair 


On the other hand, the Cen- 
tre's substantive diréct support 
to West Bengàl in respect of 
planned expenditure looks 
fair contrary to the 

POP ar belief in West Bengal. 
Table X ig an indicator. 


. In the Fourth. Plan, be it 
noted, West Bengal plans for the 
lowest per capita quay. among 








| күни А 
Пет State ment im 1962-1963 · in 1963-1964 Percentage 
ne (ton) (ton) 
Copper . Maharashtra 10,000 2,863 28.63 
Punjab 21,030 14.11 
Gujarat 3,000 2,189 

West Bengal 19,900 -› 1,835 9.22 
Zinc Maharashtra 8,000 1 23.54 
Punjab 14,080 1,915 13.60 
Gujarat 3,600 1 37.83 

West Bengal 21,000 1,513 7.20- 
Lead Maharashtra 1,800 46.50 2.50 
Punjab ! 330 28.00 8.50 
Gujarat 50 11.50 23.50 
West Bengal 2,000 40.50 2.25 
Nickel Maharashtra 640 42.625 6.50 
420 23.115 10.00 
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| TABLE IX 
Assistance by Financial Institutions at the End of 1966-1967. 











і о Percentage of 
State Amount Percentage value of output industrial 
Е Rs. lakhs % of total licences 

E E - tides) (1965-1966) 
с Maharashtra 282,33 . - 26.5- 24 27.31 
Gujarat 94,14 8.8 _ 8 8.89 
Tamil Nadu 156,21 14.7 9 9.68 
West Bengal | | 139,73 13.1 2i 16.46 

TABLE. X 








Total for 18 years 
(1951-1969) (1969-1974) f 
эн Pian Central Plan Central © 
Outlay Assistance Outlay Assistance 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
ASSI 269 201 161 157 
` Bihar 181 109 82 63 
Orissa 309 214 81 71 
re Gujarat ` 346 132 188 6 
` Kerala 264 161 133 , 90 
Maharashtra 300 102 178 54 
— Tamil Nadu 254 131 136 55 
West Bengal 243 141 79 54 





all Indian States, which once 
again proves the chicken-heart- 
edness of the State machinery 
in raising resources. 


Another indicator is the cen- 
tral investment on 
projects in West Bengal. During 
the period 1951-68, there has 
been a total investment of 
Rs,'408.2 crores as against only 
Rs. 48.0 crores in Gujarat and 
Rs. 49.9 crores in harashtra. 
In addition, the current spate of 
activitles in Calcutta metropoli- 
tan district is a pointer to the 
_Centre’s concern for the. city. 


(One-wishes that the same sense : 


of urgency was shown for the 
rest of eastern India). | 


Up to this point, our analyses 
lead to the conclusion that the 
decline of West Bengal had 
begun much before the United 

~ Front came into power. The 
downward trend did continue, 
with aggravation from economic 
recession, unabated during the 


U.F. regime.. An inference is 
also warranted that while the 
National under Dr. 
B: C. Roy enjoyed a long innings 
at the wicket, the performance 
of the government was greatly 
inferior to its coun 
in the West or in the North. Our 


analyses have further shown - 


that in terms of the assessment 
of the macro-needs of the State 
seizure of the environmental 
opportunities and responding to 
the challenges to the develop- 
ment decades, there has been à 
dismal failure on the part of 
the State Government. 


As a matter of fact, our ear- 
lier references to. the discri- 
minating acts of the Centre do 
not absolve the State from its 
own share of responsibility. One 
can cite four typical instances 
from the Naxalite era: 


(a) The miserable record of 
achievement of West Ben- 
gal in rural electriflcation 


— 


States 


is well-known. Those who 
are in the know of things 
at the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Corporation in New 
Delhi are struck as much 
the enterprise of 
ana or Mysore or 
Tamil Nadu as by the 
lassitude of West 
despite the initiative taken 
by the ‘friends’ of West 
Bengal in New Delhi. 


(b) A ‘key’ official figure in 


. decision-making, while 
seeking to help West Ben- 
was taken aback at 

e naivete of the govern- 
ment officials ged 
with the financial and 
- developmental responsibi- 
lities. Project evaluation 
iques were : like 

Chinese abaci to them! 


(c) A well-known private gec- 
tor house pursued for a 


long time with the State ` 


government the scheme 
of setting up a cement 
factory in а backward 
~district bordering Bihar. 
=. The wild goose chase was 


(d) The concerned ministry 
in New Delhi was more 
worked up for pushing 
the television project for 
Calcutta than the local 
government. While Ma- 


harashtra, Punjab and the ` 


U.P. have asked for 
feeder T.V. stations in 
Poona, Amritsar арӣ 
Dehra Dun (or gome such 
.place) respectively, the 
Government of West 
Bengal, despite the know- 

. ledge that Durgapur has 
a sound case for considera- 
tion, could not be easily 
persuaded to stir out of 
its inertia. ` 


Гы point that we wish to 
make out is that cold statistics 
do not necessarily convey the 
message in Centre-State rela- 
tions. -One can make bold ta 
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infer, 1n this case, that the Cen- 
tral Government remained ‘cold’ 
to West Bengal in respect of 
ane fundamental issue; that is, 
that the upstairs administration 
in West Bengal remained : com- 
pletely soaked in a laissez faire 
attitude, being thus incongruous 
with the needs of the time which 
the Centre tolerated from 1947 
till now. For that matter, the 
U.F. government E en 
decessor government le em- 
selves down the path of folly by 
turning blind to the reality of 
the administration’s failure. 


The statement calls for eluci- 
dation. ~ Laissez faire does not 
stand for private sector orienta- 
tion, nor does it mean abdication 
of all responsibility. .. The 
bureaucrats in West Bengal, like 
their counterparts anywhere, 
will respond to various typo- 
logies of attitude and behaviour. 
One such is that of Anthony 


Downs (1967), according to 
whom there are five types of 
officials: 

Purely self-inter- Mixed motive 
ested types types 
—climbers —zealots 

—conservers —advocates 
statesmen 


The Bengal bureaucrats can, 
no doubt, be identified accord- 
ing to these arche-types or any 
combinations of them and in 
that sense they are responsive 
to their own needs. Thus, they 


. are not abdicants. 


The hall-mark of differentia- 
tion, however, it is suggested, 
lies in their dissociation from a 
sense of responsibility towards 
production, A social scientist 
has recently given expression to 
this distinct culture of Bengal 
in the following words: 'Intro- 
duction of permanent settlement 
in the last century created a 
class of absentee landlords, who 
had a secure income in land and 
who, because of this, as well as 
because of the habit of under- 
taking economic activities under 
patronage of political cover, did 
not normally want to take risks 
in mercantile activitles in the 


first phase and manufacturing 
and industrial activities in the 
latter phase of the colonial rule. 
The class had access to educa- 
tion and employment in the ter- 
tiary sector, which came up a8 
an ancilliary to the colonial rule. 


lt had an intellectual life which 


was free from the 
of production of w 
Burman, 1971). 


The Bengal bureaucrats be- 
long to this tradition of 
super-structure. The ‘under- 
carriage’, the ‘base’ is-for them 
the ‘given.’ It is ‘presumed’ to 
be there. Two hundred years 
of British rule has strengthened 
that given base, more or less a 
tripod. People of the lower 
Strata are there to ensure the 
gross needs of culture, that is, 
agriculture. ‘Petty’ traders from 
Bihar and Rajasthan are there 
to ensure the regularity of local 
distribution and supplies and 
the 'heathen' Scots and their 
substitutes, the Marwaris, have 
‘underwritten’ the cool comfort 
of a cultural existence which is 
metropolitan Calcutta. In this 
scheme of things, the govern- 
ment machinery cannot, need 
not, be perceived as the agent 
of change. The concept that the 


nsibility 
th.” (Roy 


bureaucrats should themselves, 


become the targets of change 
before they.become the agents 
of change is thus inconcetvable. 


P roduction functions are in- 
deed the necessities of life but 
‘necessity’ does not elevate the 
associated ^ activities beyond 
where their real place is, the 
pale of ‘inferior culture, In 
that respect share-croppers, 
traders and technocrats repre- 
sent in their work and worth 
that ‘inferior culture.’ In pre- 
and  post-independent Bengal, 
the relationship between а 
bureaucrat-boss and а techno- 
crat-subordinate will in a signi- 
ficant way resemble that which 
used to be between.an absentee 
landlord and his ‘work-soiled’ 
estate manager. A technocrat 
in West Bengal enjoys status, 
autonomy апа psychological 
success which are likely to be 


lesser in substance compared to ' 


in this 


what he enjoys in Maharashtra, 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Guja- 
rat. In а sense, a bureaucrat can 
convert himself into a techno- 
crat in these States in that he 
can become a pro-active learner 


and result-oriented. The ‘ghost’: . 
of the permaneht settlement ~ 


does not abide in SICOM or in 
the several regional develop- 
ment boards set up in Maha- 
rashtra. 


Ease we have described the 
state of -affairs with Howrah's 
small scale industry. We have 
also stated that this heavily con- 
centrated small industry belt is 
geographically located close to 
the seat of government. The 
int is that this phenomenal 
ack of concern for the vital sec- 
tor is no accident. A study con- 
fined to 396 sample units 
indicates that ‘most of the entre- 
preneurs belong to a particular 
caste, “Mahishyas”, (a lower 
caste)." The bureaucratic tradi- 
tion, as it were, could not be 
soiled by interaction with. the 
minions of ‘inferior culture.’ 


There is also an hierarchy 
‘inferior culture’:- the 
further away one 
the centre of production the 
higher status one enjoys. A 
white collar employee , is 
superior to a cab Iver who 
is superior to a motor mechanic. 
There are several consequences 
of this attitude towards 'produc- 
Поп work. In the first place, 


is from 
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the attitude of ‘inferior status——- 


of production work is wel 
dis . Jf one is ‘nvolv- 
ed' in it, that is because one is 
forced to. At any point of time, 
the ‘white ‘collar job is prefer- 
able. The point is not that many 
Bengalis are on ‘shop floor jobs.’ 
The point is that in terms: of 
‘value’ preference, a ‘clean’ job 
has higher subjective utility. 
One is not too sure, however, if 
the members of the s ed 
‘lower’ social strata, like the 


Mahishyas also subscribe to this 


value orientation. 


Secondly, a sharp unhealthy 
distinction exists between work 
of the 'intellect' and work of the 


‘hands. That in concept and in 
reality, particularly in today’s 
context, no such distinction can 
meaningfully be maintained 
hardly matters. Since this dis- 
tinction is being maintained in 


~—— attitude and behaviour, the top- 


4 


-— 


- realistic dichotomy of 


. tion-orientation 


brass bureaucrats in West Ben- 
gal have all along been less 
‘committed’ to ‘production real- 
ities’ of planning efforts in West 
Bengal, 


/ 


05, because of the un- 
‘clean’ 
and ‘soiled’ wor a value 
orientation has developed in 
favour of office work as against 
fleld work. It is better to be a 
Deputy Secretary in an 1ппо- 
cuous department rather than 
be a District- Magistrate. In 
1970, several senior secretaries 
to government refused to accept 
an offer of promotion to Divi- 
sional Commissionership because 
of several reasons, one of which 
is the low status of fleld work. 


Fourthly, the lack of produc- 
. has brought 
about a culture against 'human 
resource’ concept. There has 
never been any attempt towards 
manpower planning in terms of 
the bureaucrats’ own interests 
and aspirations, and manage- 
ment development in terms of 
realisation of their potential 


What have often contributed to ` 


postings to key positions are, 
seniority, availability, B 


~~~ sonal relationship, and 


L 


- example, make a stud 


ency. One can, to give an 
of the 
contrasting decision- pro- 
cesses for selecting the Finance 
secretary in the States of Tamil. 
Nadu and West Bengal We 
have already mentioned the con- 
sequence of such a naivé ap- 
proach in selecti the 
Personnel Ms de or the 
Durgapur Steel Plant. 


Fifthly, there i$ a lack of ap- 
preciation for performance ap- 
raisal. Unless, such is the 
footed tradition in -West 
Bengal, an official is guilty of 
corrupt practices, he is safe and 
his promotions are ensured, On 


the other hand, an official with . 


Recently, the Tamil 


& reputation for initiative, ima- 
gination and  task-orientation 


-will not earn any material or 


social advancement. He may 
even be looked upon as a de- 
viant, to be tolerated. Positive 
reinforcement із sin arly 
lacking in the entire a 
trative set-up. ‘To get pe 18 
the sine qua non of existence. 


Sixthly, the ‘superior culture’ 
orlentation which is disoriented 
towards performance has invest- 
ed the Bengal bureaucrats with 
an air of ‘wisdom’ (undertone of 
arrogance) so that they do not 
have to learn from the adminis- 
trative culture of Bombay. or 
Ahmedabad or Madras. ~ It is 
not that they are averse to 
travelling; they are disinclined 
to internalising. In recent 


‘months, a 16-item crash pro- 


amme has been announced for 

est Bengal. One item in the 
programme is the development 
of a SICOM-type organsiation 
for West Bengal. It is not as if 
the Bengal bureaucrats were all 
along unaware of what role the 
SICOM was involved in in Maha- 
rashtra. A pride in ‘insularity’ 
and an inclination to preserve 
that insularity have been ren- 


, dering the bureaucrats more and 


more dysfunctional for the new 
role they have been commission- 
ed to by the social п с 

adu gov- 


ernment has engaged the Indian 
Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, to expose its senior 
cadre of administration to the 
knowledge and skills of the ma- 
nagement sciences. It is doubt- 
ful if West Bengal will take any 
notice of this development. 


Laity the hot-house' tradi- 
tion of the bureaucrats has 
received the rudest~shock from 
the traumatic experlences since 
1967. The shock has brought 
about a state of bewilderment 
and psychological defeat. So, 
whenever it is mentioned that 
in October 1971, 247 factories 
are ‘still closed’ and 264 factories 
are ‘permanently closed’, the 
message that gets conveyed 18 
this: ‘we.officials can do nothing 
about it. Wil you А. L. Dias or 
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Э: S. Ray like to do something 

about it? If so, what are your 

plans?’ In the current te of 

high tension, perhaps such grop- 

abi in the dæk is unexception- 
le. 


Given this analysis, we believe 
that the action steps on a prio- 


~ rity basis could be as follows. 


In the first place, there is need 
for an appropriate forum for 
developing a system-based ac- 
tion p In other words, the 
problem is so multi-faceted that 
a simplistic action plan arising 
out of the 'hat' of one or two 
persons may not be adequate. 
Besides, too many emotionally 
involved persons ghould not man 
the forum. Their problem- 
solving ‘biases’ may vitiate the 
outcome. In that sense, neither 
the strong ‘law and order’ prota- 
gonists nor the ‘free for all’ de- 
mocrats would be the best 
candidates for this forum. 


secondly, one major challenge 
to this forum will be to develop 
a scheme: for a viable adminis- 
trative system for West Bengal. 
One fruitful lead might be to 
adopt a cybernetic approach. It 
is an axiom today that in a 
rapidly changing environment, 
an administrative system can 
survive only through change of 
structure and behaviour, an 
attribute that is referred to as 
‘ultrastability. The pro 
to change structure and Е 
our in order that the enacted 
environment can be dealt with 
competently wil require an 
innovation-prone, excellence- 
oriented work culture which has 
to be ushered into West Bengal 
through a task-force of adminis- 
trative ‘statesman.’ И 

Thirdly, the forum will have 
to identify the ‘critical’ jobs in 
the echelons and man them 
with the potential change-agents 
whom we refer to gs the admin- 
istrative statesmen. The search 
mechanism has to be cast far 
and wide so that the achieve- 
ment prone Bengal bureaucrats 
located in New Delhi and else- 
where could be requisitioned for 
the purpose. In case the supply 


falls short of demand, other 
sources could also be tapped. An 
excitingly challenging admini 
trative assignment has recently 
been given to a trade union 
leader. 


Fourthly, the task-force of 
change agents, once picked up 
and brought together, should 
be encouraged to draw from 
the knowledge, insight and ex- 
periences of resource persons, 
irrespective of their status and 
location. This group will re- 
quire a constant flow of inno- 
vative ideas. 


Fifthly, the entire adminis- 
trative system has to be slowly 
but steadily geared to perform- 
ance orientation for which ap- 
propriate appraisal systems have 
to be developed. Once the will- 
ingness to be performance 
oriented is established, the deve- 
lopment of systems is a task not 
beyond human competence. 
This is not to suggest that the 
class III and class IV staff should 
be the pioneers to be put under 
an ‘efficiency scheme.’ Оп the 
contrary, the performance ap- 
praisal system linked . with 
reward base, should begin with 
the top two tiers and only efter 
the new culture has stabilised 
its influence should efforts be 
put to generate intrinsic moti- 
vation among the other ranks to 
go performance-oriented. 


| is a major task seems to 
be warranted in terms of value 
and behaviour change among 
the administrators. The tradi- 
tion fostered by the laissez faire 
company culture, (East India 
Company) according to which 
production work is low premium 
stuff, will need to be replaced 
by a work-ethic culture. The 
emphasis on ‘efforts’ will need 
to be supplemented by the em- 
phasis on ‘results. But, the 
hardship of transition from one 
culture to another will require 
a process-management pro- 
gramme so as to create condi- 
tions for learning rather than 
for punishment. 


Our prescription may appear 
to be unexciting. This is admit- 


ted. We have isolated one key 
variable from а complex social 
phenomenon and offered some 
suggestions as to how to go 
about reorienting the adminis- 
tration. We believe that is 
where the task of rebuilding 
West Bengal could be initiated. 


Ол rationale for isolating the 
role of the bureaucrats as cru- 
cial in the present juncture is 
built on this premise. The peo- 
ple of urban Bengal, particular- 
ly the vocal minority exposed to 
the fruits of the feudal-commer- 
cial culture of Calcutta, would 
not be the best bet for the social 
change-agent role. They will, 
however, continue to play, at 
times functionally, the profes- 
sional protester role. At the 
same time, they will be loud in 
their militancy and advocacy of 
extreme forms of protest, unless 
their status quo is ensured. This 
would require a new orientation 
in the administration: a change- 
over from the side-line umpire 
role to an active entrepreneur 
role in building up an industrial- 
commercial West Bengal.. 


But this is one-half of the 


reqülrement. The vast, not-so- 
silent masses in rural Bengal, 
are also in no mood, thanks to 
the stirrings caused by the eco- 
nomico-political mobilisations 1n 
the country-side, to tolerate their 
relative deprivation and are 
looking for fulfilment of new as- 
pirations. A solid foundation 
for a productive system, suff- 
ciently egalitarian and flexible, 
is thus an urgent need which 


' the legacy of the bureaucracy 


does not warrant. That smug- 
ness has to go. That a Block 
Development Officer or a Dis- 
trict Collector is an integrated 
part of a complex production 
system rather than an ornament 
for the State Secretariat in- 
volves a change-process, painful 
no doubt, but essential. 


Let us complete the circle. In 
early 1969, a business organisa- 
tion of Calcutta undertook a 
rural survey programme, A 


part of the report reads as 
folows: 


‘Gourcharan Mouza in the 
Siliguri sub-division of Dar- 
jeeling. . . is situated in the 
area which has now attained 
limelight in connection with 
the Naxalbari movement... 


"The land in this area is of a 
very low fertility and 1з 
totally dependent on rainfall, 
there being no arrangement 
for irrigation. The total culti- 
vated area of the village is 
250 acres, of which exactly 
half is occupied by a pine- 
apple plantation. About 250 
acres are usually cultivated 
with jute and the rest are put 
under a single ‘crop of local 
variety of Bhadai paddy. Even 
in good years. . . the produce 
barely exceeds 5/6 mds. of 
paddy per bigha. 


‘The entire area is owned by 
five familles living in towns. 
All the 51 households in_ the 
village—all belonging to tri- 
bal community—are share 
croppers with small parcels of 
land or none at all... 


‘There is no school. . . in the 
village. No newspaper reaches 
it. There are no transistor 
radio sets. The only new ac- 
quisitions are three bicycles 
purchased during the  iast 
three years. 


‘One of the land-owners bas 
constructed recently a two- 
storied wooden house.’ 


а 


ince the death of Henry 
Derozio, West Bengal and India 
have grown by one hundred and 
thirty years. During this perlod 
Gourcharan’ Mouza in Nazal- 
barl area has progressed to the 
extent of acquisition of three 
bicycles. We believe that, should 
the pace of change and ithe 
direction of change become qua- 
litatively different from what 
we encounter ‘today at Gour- 
charan Mouza, the West Bengal 
cadre, of the higher Administra- 
tive Services will be required to 
play a much more competent 
role than what has been possible 
since the days of Robert Clive. 


A 


F 


PERHAPS the most disturbing 
feature of the Indian economy 
of 1971 is the stagnation that 
seems to have set in ‘on the 
industrial front. In the first five 
months of tbe calendar year, 
the growth in industrial output 
was a pathetic 1.8 per cent over 


The industrial picture 
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the corresponding period of 
1970. This compares with a 4.8 
per cent increase recorded in 
the general index for industrial 
production in the whole of 1970 
over 1969 and a 7.1 per cent 
increase recorded in 1969 over 
1968. The Industrial Develop- 
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ment Ministry has been busy 
trying to find excuses for this. 
The two explanations  *hat 
Moinul Haque Choudhury trots 
out with unfailing and mono- 
tonous regularity is that the 
index with base year 1960 does 
not reflect the performance of 
the post-1960 growth sectors of 
the economy and that small 
scale industries which fall out- 
side the scope of the index 
compiled by the D.G.T.D. have 
been doing rather well. 


Both points are of little sub- 
stance. The so-called growth 
industries have not been doing 


particularly well in recent. 


months and if they were ade- 
quately represented by Ше 
index, it is by no means certain 
that the index would show a 
significant upward spurt. As 
for small industries, there is 
absolutely no evidence to sup- 
port the view that their growth 
has been impressive. The 11 
per cent figure which the Minis- 
ter for Industrial Development 
is fond of citing and which has 
even been circulated in more 
sophisticated circles, ‘it is now 
conceded officially, was the 
result of an arithmetical error 
in the programme fed to the 
computer! 


Why, then, is industnal out- 
put stagnant? Shortage of raw 
materials is clearly a very im- 
portant factor, particularly in 
the case of raw cotton and steel 
which affect the all important 

and engineering indus- 
tries. Assuming that the war 
and the foreign aid cuts do not 
greatly affect supplies, the pace 
of imports suggests that this 
problem ought to be easing by 
now. 


The second most important 
factor is the emergence Їп а 
number of vital sectors of capa- 
city constraints: paper, news- 
print, soda ash, caustic soda and 
calcium carbide, to name a few 
industries. This is а direct 
result of low levels of invest- 
ment in the past few years. 


The third factor is the under- 
utilisation of capacity in the 


capital goods and engineering 
sector, reflecting both the short- 
age of steel and the ‘lack of 
demand that is again a product 
of low public and ‘private 
investment. | 


The fourth factor is labour 
discontent. While this is pri- 
marily a West Bengal problem 
with essentially political con- 
notations, it is not unrelated to 
low investment levels. There 18 


'.rarely a good correlation bet- 


ween job insecurity and rising 
unemployment on the one hand 
and industrial peace on the 
other. 


Write the problem of raw 
material shortages is being 
tackled effectively in a purely 
short term sense, the critical’ 
long term problem, for which 
there is no coherent short 
or long term policy, is the slow- 
down in public and private 
investment. Public investment 
has never quite recovered from 
the low drought year levels of: 
1965-66 and 1966-67. In real 
terms, it may have even fallen 
considerably. The Bangla Desh 
crisis will now most certalnly 


. eat into investible funds in both 


1971-72 and 1972-73. The extent 
to which the cost of the war 
and of the rehabilitation of 
Bangla Desh can be prevented 
from encroaching on India’s 
plan priorities will depend on 
the extent to which efforts are 
made to raise resources {rum 
untap areas such as tke 
agricultural sector. : - 


Private investment normally 
takes its cue from public in- 
vestment and there is little 
doubt that the low levels of 
public investment have proved a 
considerable depressant on cor- 
porate investment. But, that is 
only one side of the picture. The 
other side of the picture that 
over the last four years New 
Delhi has effectively sat upon 
any proposals that have emana- 
ted from the so called ‘monopoly 
houses’ to raise private invest- 
ment. The cost to the nation 
of Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s 


stewardship of the Industrial 
Development Ministry is probab- 
ly astronomical, The Era of the 
Great Dither that he ushered in 
is only just coming to an end. 
Moinul Haque Choudhury’s task 


of reversing these trends id^ — 


unenviably. difficult, not least 
because the Company Law De- 
ent which was hived off 

om the Industrial Develop- 


ment in order to put 
Dinesh Singh in his place, . із 
now a law unto itself. er-, 


more, bureaucrats who have 
been taught that the art of sur- 


- vival lies in sleeping over indus- 


trial license applications will 
not be easily shaken out of their 
slumber. 


But Choudhury is trying. He 
claims that his inj has 


issued 510 licenses and 732 let- 


ters of intent in the first ten 
months of 1971 as against 363 
licenses and 438 letters of intent 
in 1970. These do not 
reveal very much about the total 
value of fresh investment ap- 
proved. It is an acknowledged 
fact, for example, that the num- 
ber of licenses approved for 
‘new’ undertakings’ or ‘substan- 
tial expansions’ is ‘pathetically 
low, particularly for units that 
belong to the 75 larger indus- 
trial houses, and are required to 
prove either that the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act does not apply to their pro- 
posals or that, if it does apply, 
their expansion proposal will 
not lead to an increase in the 
concentration of 
power ‘to the common detri- 
ment. Most of the licenses 
issued are for ‘carry on business’ 
necessitated. by the new licens- 
ing > -policy which revived 
licensing in many delicensed 
industries. 


The Minister of Industrial 
Development’s accusation that 
the larger- houses are on а 
capital strike bears little rela- 
tion to fact. Most industrial 
houses have a number of sound 
expansion proposals or fresh 
investment proposals, and their 
companies are generating 
enough funds to meet some part 


economic 


< 


/ 
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policy and the MRTP Act have 
not helped. On a narrow inter- 
pretatlon of these, the larger 
industrial houses which account 
for a very substantial chunk of 
rivate sector assets are virtual- 
y barred from expansion in 
their traditional lines and, in 
theory, conflned to a core sector. 
The rationale for this policy is 
that the larger industrial houses 
with their experlence and capa- 
bility should not be concentrat- 


ing on soaps and hair oil but: 


contributing to the country’s 
development by investing the 
substantial sums required in the 
core sector industries. 


Bu here lie two contradic- 
tions. First, the conglomerate 
structure of industrial houses 
together with the fiscal and 
other restrictions on inter- 
corporate investment prevents 
these larger houses from mobi- 
lising funds of the order - 
ed. This means that while, 
say, in the case of Tatas, which 
have a share in а large number 
of companies whose assets 
together may amount. to several 
hundred crores, their ability to 
generate.funds for financing a 
particular project із largely 
dependent on the size of the 
particular Tata company that 
wants to- expand. Since most 
Indian companies are patheti- 
cally small by . international 
comparisons, expansion is not 
possible ` without borrowing 
from public -financial institu- 
tions. "And here the company 
concerned must live with the 
Damocles sword of the 'conver- 
tability' elause. This does scare 
Some companles off. 


` The principle behind the 
convertability clause is sound. 


= 


But why deprive companies of 
the option of self finance 
through inter-corporate invest- 
ment? The explanation for this 
seems to lie in the belief of 


development must be in the 
‘Joint sector’. Second, by confin- 
ing large industrial houses to 
the core sector, government is 
expecting their assets to grow 
not by one or two crores at'a 
time but by Rs. 20 or 30 crores. 

naturally attracts the 
interest of' those who believe 
this will lead to an intolerable 
increase In the concentration of 
economic power. Thus, if the 
licensing policy doesn’t get you, 
then the MRTP Act will! 


In theory, of course, a liberal 
definition of the worda 'to the 
common detriment’ would per- 
mit the larger industrial houses 
to get around these obstacles, as 
they have done recently when 
a chastened Raghunath Reddy 
is believed to have cleared a 
number of proposals. But, by 
and large, the populist political 
environment has made ministers 
and bureaucrats terribly scared 
of taking any decisions that 
would appear to favour the 
larger industrial houses. The 
system, however, still gives 
ample scope to those industrial 
houses which have over the 
years perfected the technique of 
greasing their way through re- 
gulations and red tape, and 
remains a source-of political 
corruption. Those who suffer 
most are the few honest and 
efficient companies, _ 


| sis the system has 
ostensibly been designed to 
prevent the kind of abuse to 
which .industridl licensing had 
been subjected on evidence dug 
out- by the Hazari and - Dutt 
Reports. Yet, it ignores the 
main lesson to be learnt from 
these reports: that there is a 
high correlation ‘between the 


existence of these controls and 


the growth’ of the so-called 


‘monopoly houses’. The logical 
licy conclusion would have 
| to dismantle the -controls 


typically, another attempt has 
been made to block the Joop- 
holes, thus perpetuating a sys- 
tem that rewards the inefficient 
and the dishonest. There’ is, 
however, one major difference 
between the Mark I and Mark 
П versions of India’s licensing 
policy. The Mark I version, 
despite its. obvious failings, at 
least did not restrict industrial 
investment and growth! 


Tre whole approach to indus- 


trial policy in recent years has -/ 


been vitiated by the populist 
p framework in which it 
as been conceived—a frame- 
work in which size is blindly 
equated with concentration, in 
which an industrialist is loosel 
termed a 'monopolist in which 
the common man in whose 
defence the socialist battle is 
fought is really a lower 
middle class or upper working 
class flgure with strong petite 
bourgeois instincts and aspira- 
tions, in which there is virtually 
no а t to - understand 
modern ology and modern 
economies. Witness, for instance, 
the hue and cry over the price 
of cars or over the delays in the 
people's car’ project. Contrast 
this with the deafening silence 
on such vital issues as mass 
urban, rapid, transport systems. 
Witness the great concern for 
the small scale industrialist. Who 
is this small industrialist any- 
way? Very often he is connec- 
ted with the larger industrial 
houses. ically he is exploi- 
tative in his relations with 
labour and the consumer, and 
despite being an inefficient pro- 
ducer, takes advantage of the 


сас the Indian mar- 
et to maintain and enjoy huge 
in 


profit margins and, indulge 


s 


ostentatious. conspicuoüs  conh-, 


+ 


sumption. TE F 


At the root of hil thts 
confusion within government on 


is the | 


~ 


means and ends. There are 
those in the Council of Minis- - 
ters, like Raghunath Reddy, 
who believe—in all si — 
that the mixed economy 

reached a ‘dead end'. and that ‘it 
is time to think of a change’. 
There are óthers who believe 
the mixed economy is still essen- 
tial in the transition to socia- 


believe that the mixed economy 
is an end in itself, and that so 
long as the public sector domi- 
nates the ‘commanding: heights’ 
no further extension of public 
ownership is necessary. Until 
the ruling party decides where 
precisely it, wants to go, govern- 
. ment policy will reflect this 
confusion, and ministries and 
policies will.be pulling in diffe- 
rent directions. ~ 


In fairness, it is necessary to 
point out that the private sector 
has -done little to strengthen its 
case. It has, with some notable 
exceptions, acquiesced in ineff- 
cient production structures and 
inferior technology. It has 
shown little- concern for the 
consumer, either in terms of 
price or quality. And, by its 
decision to enter the political 
fray and attempt to influence 
the political process in its 
favour, it has not only displayed 
short sightedness and political 
naivete but also invited the kind 
of unhealthy attention that it is 
. now getting. One must assume 
that the lesson has been learnt. 


If one also assumes that the 
Raghunath Reddys. represent а 
minority view and that the 
ruling party is committed to a- 


mixed economy either as а 


means to an end or as an end ір, 


itself, it follows that if - the 
government is to deliver the 
goods, it cannot allow industrial 
stagnation to continue. A dras- 
tic restructuring of industrial 
policy ig required to give a for- 
ward push. There are firm 
indications that the government 
is aware of this but that pre- 
occupations with Bangla Desh 
have postponed a serious 
attempt to look at this problem. 


It is not my intention here to 
spell out in detail the mechanics 
of a viable industrial policy. But 
it may be useful to list some of 
the elements of such a policy. 


Е. the cornerstone of а 
successful industrial policy in а 
mixed economy must be, at the 


risk of stating the obvious, an 


efficiently managed, efficiently . 
This is the. 


run public sector. 
only effective safeguard against 
concentration of economic 
power. It can also become a 
major ‘vehicle . of industrial 
growth. For this, the entire 


structure and functioning of the 


public sector will have to be 
overhauled introducing modern 
management systems and draw- 
ing inspiration from Italy and 
France on structures and con- 
trol systems. 


. Second, the emphasis must 
now shift from import substi- 
tution to export promotion if 
self-sufficiency is to be the 
main’ aim. This implies that 
the choice of industrial invest- 
ments must be confined to those 
items that can be produced on 
an internationally competitive 


basis and that industrial growth, ` 


particularly in consumer goods, 
must be export based. The 
implications of this may well be 
much greater standardisation, 

move away from excessive pro- 
duct and brand differentiation, 
and production on much larger 
scales than we have so.far been 
used to. With a domestic mar- 
ket as large as India’s, decisions 
on scale of production and plant 
size must be influenced by con- 
siderations of price and quality. 
There is really no choice to be 
made between small and large 
industry. The:two are -essen- 
tially complementary, and if 
the sole criterion is efficiency, 
plant size will be appropriate to 
the level of efficiency required. 


Third, if India follows the 


second point to its logical con- 
clusion, there is bound to 


. emerge monopolistic and oligo-: 


polistic mark conditions in 
many areas. need not be 
a bad thing provided, of course, 


tions. If 
‘operate in a more hostile en- 


adequate safeguards are built 
into the vigilant 
Restrictive Trade 
Commission, a dynamic public 
sector, and competition through 
a more liberal import policy 
which is implicit in an export 
oriented production sector. The 
coro of this is that the 
Monopolies Commission will 
have to be wound up. Its rele- 


‘vance to an economy such as 


ours is limited. 


Four, the question both gov- 
ernment and industry need to 


` ask themselves is whether pri- 


vate sector industry as it is 
presently structured and consti- 
tuted can deliver the goods in 
an export orlented framework. 
The private sector has, no doubt, 
displayed considerable dynam- 
ism in this country. But, its 
growth has taken place in a 
highly protected environment 
and in a sellers market condi- 
it were forced to 


vironment where its efficiency 
would be properly tested, two 
weaknesses would emerge: the 
family based, non-professional 
management of vast chunks of 
the private sector might not 
stand the strain over time. And, 
the-. haphazard and irrational 
nature of conglomerate opera- 
tions that are a histori in- 
heritance from the managing 
agency system would prove a 
liability rather than an aset, 


T ere are two policy implica- 
tions of this: (a) Industrial 
policy must encourage the pro- 
essionalisation: of companies 
and, through mergers and re- 
organisations, move away from 
haphazard conglomerate struc- 
tures towards companies that 
are large by international 
standards and cover an integra- 
ted and interconnected fleld of 
operations. (b) Fiscal and other 
policies must ensure, through a 
sticks and carrots approach, re- 
wards to the efficient and honest 
апа disincentives to the fiddlers 
and operators. This, in turn, 
implies a move away from con- 
trols of all kinds and the distor- 
tiong these produce. 
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CENTRE State relations in the 
context of a ‘multi-cultural’ 
State are an important tool for 
nation building. It should not 
therefore be reckoned as a mere 
mechanical device for the regu- 
lation of constitutional relations 
between the two tiers of govern- 
ment. The function is positive. 
Centre State relations in India, 
similarly, do not represent only 
a body of rules which guide the 
routine working of governments 
or prevent frictional tendencies 
as and when they arise, but it 
must help to weld the various 
cultural constituents of a nation 
into an integrated whole. This 
is what has been missing 80 
long. 


Centre State relations have 
hitherto been looked upon as a 
casual maneouvre or at best a 
purposeless gymnastic between 
the States and the government 
at Delhi. It is a mini war of 
greed and power in which re- 
presentatives of the Сепіге— 
persons and not institutions— 
seek to establish their sham 
supremacy, as the States bar- 
gain, higgle haggle and indulge 
in monotonous ‘Centre’ baiting 
to get as much crumbs for them- 
selves as possible! What is re- 

uired. in this connection is, 

erefore, a reappraisal of the 
entire situation so that Centre 
State relations in India are 


.placed- on a scientific footing. 


lhe task can only be achieved 
when one analyses the various 
contrary ‘pulls’ that make for 
political disharmony, tension 
and conflict. That is the theme 
of this paper. 


It is in two parts. In the first, 
an attempt is made to analyse 
certain inner contradictions of 
the Indian polity and to define 
the contrary pulls which need 
careful examination before one 
can comprehend what is wrong 
with the situation. The treat- 
ment here is diagnostic. The 
other contains a set of tentative 
recommendations and a plea for 
a fresh new approach that, in 
the opinion of the present 
writer, is urgently required to 
mobilise the divergent. cultural 


‘forces into a well knit harmoni- 


ous system. 


—A Centre State relations in India 
have, however, been historically 
determined by three important 
considerations. First of all is the 
great indecision or ambivalence 
on the part of the Indian poli- 
tical elite to come to any con- 
clusion regarding the status of 
the republic itself. Whether 
India is a ‘unitary’ or a ‘federal 
organization’, thus still 

after twenty five years of Inde- 
pendence, an unresolved riddle. 
The confusion, however, is not 
wholly accidental. It is systemic 
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and to & great extent even 
functional It also has an in- 
sular function as it allows the 
‘contrary pulls’ of the Indian 
polity—the inner contradictions 
of the system—a free play. 
These might otherwise have 
been curbed and driven under- 
ground, had the constitution 
been unequivocally declared 
‘unitary’ or even ‘federal’. There 


x no doubt that such а policy. 
.0 


suppression would have 
surely undermined the health 
of the nation. 


T. free expression of- the 


contrary pulls, however, be- : 
comes functional as if. helps the 


Centre to perform its two main 
tasks, namely, system  'main- 
tenance’ and ‘development. 
Whatever free play is netes- 
sary for the continuation of the 
political system and the inte- 

grity of the nation as well as 
for. the development of its peo- 
е has, thus, obtained а natural 
and systemic sanction. - 


That indeed has kept India 
going. While this ambivalence 


‘of the Constitution, the sanc- 
` tion for free play of contrary 


pulls and the fulfllment thereby 
of the goals of the Centre, pro- 
vide three salient characteris- 
tics of the Indian polity arid 
prevent its disintegration, they 
also account, if one may say 80, 
for the weakness of the system. 
These &re the very characteris- 
tics, again, which necessitate а 
fresh look at the 'Centre State' 
relations and will probably help 
to determine the future too. The 
new relationship which might 
emerge, as one seeks to revise 
the existing pattern, will thus 
have to’ keep these implications 
in view: The three salient cha- 


racteristics are, therefore, vital. 


for an ' understanding of the 
polifical process. For, they de- 
termine’ Centre State relations 
now, wil do so in future and 
may even help if the’ treatment 
is m to strengthen the 
forces. of nation. ‘building in 
India. I wil. ср -what І 
mean. . Jo- +~ 


The ` experts 
their opinion about the nature 


Centre. The 


‘are divided in 


~ 


and ‘character of the Indian 
Constitution as well as about 


ihe type of government that 


India has. There is a view that 
the Constitution is unitary, 
while others maintain that it is 
federal. There is then a simi- 
lar question about the form of 
government. Is the government 
‘presidential’ or ‘parliamentary’? 
Our opinion is that the truth 
lies somewhere in between and 
the. Indian Constitution is 
neither unitary nor federal. It 
is quasi-unitary and the country 
is run by no other than а cabi- 
net form of poem gov- 
ernment. ow Ф 


"The real test of the lading: 
however, lies in the eating. Since 
every constitution has th a 
formal as well as an informal 
structure, one has to analyse 
both in o er to find out how 
it affects tre State relations. 
A formal political structure may 


‘thus represent a particular form 


of government but the informal 
structure that obtains cari be 
very different. That is indeed 
what has happened in India. For, 


there is no doubt that the 


makers of the Indian. Constitu- 
tion, as the EE the ‘group- 
ing’ proposal put forward by the 
cabinet missiqn, had indeed re- 
jected with it the very idea of 
a "federation'. .The option then 
was clearly in favour of a strong 
Centre and for & united country, 
as also for consolidation of po- 
wer and a single focus. of 


control 


Esen . when democratic deci- 
sions -were formulated. at that 
crucial period of transition, most 
of them were the decisions of a 
benevolent ‘oligarchy’ which 
was then functioning at the 
democratic con- 
currence of the proposals fol- 
lowed. The decision, for exam- 
ple, of the incorporation of the 
princely States in the Indian 
union, even when the leaders of 
the State’s Peoples’ Congress in 
all the States were not always 
sure of its benefits, was of the 
Centre. The opinion of the rés- 


pective units so necessary in a 
democracy, was either. obtained 
later or bypassed wherever 
necessary. From those early 
days of independence, the Indian . 
elite had thus swung towards a 

unitary form of government and 
a strong Centre, although the 


‚вате leaders had never given 


up in their sub-conscious, the 
fond dream of building а great 
real federation of the free 

ple of India. Viewed from 
perspectives, the Indian Consti- 
tution can be described as ‘unl- 
tary’ in practice and ‘federal’ in 
розы. 


TE] 
Н. however, the, 
exact nature of the ‘practice’ of 
‘unitaryism’ has, been uneven! It 
follows a zig-zag path, the exact 


pattern and the specific role of 
governments in India being de- 


termined by two contradictory 


pulls. One seeks to make the 


Centre’ omnipotent and the 
other wants to erode its powers. 
The former aims at consolidat- 
ing the position of the national 
elite called in popular parlance 
‘all-India leaders’. The other, 
those who represent the ‘pull’ . 
from the States, strengthen the 
position of the State elite. While 
one school maintains that the 
‘Centre’ -is to be ruled by 'all- 
India’ leaders, policies-and insti- 
tutions, | other emp 
that ‘State’ policies must domi- 
nate the total scene and the 
Centre be run by a federation of 
State elites. The establishment 
of the ‘syndicate’ in the Con- 
Ec Party апа the Rajmannar 
mmittee that comes now, 
provide excellent examples of 
this line of thinking. -, 


The all-India leaders who 
obviously had first dominated 
the scene were people of charis- 
ma and a product of British 
prisons. "They supported a set 
of leaders in the States who— 
largely the creation of the for- 
mer—helped to consolidate the 
base. As a result, it was evid- 
ent that the leadership which 
ruled Delhi did not function 
only at а macro-level but was 
well rooted ‘at the base. The 
State elite, however, came to the 


scene later. They started as- 
serting gradually from. the early 
fifties and unlike the charis- 
matic leaders, owed their sanc- 
tion from those who 
functioned down below. in dis- 
tricts and sub regions. They 


3. drew sustenance from the base. 


The two sets’ of leaders and 
their policies, However, remain- 
ed poised for long against each 
other pulling their weight both 
downwards and upwards from 
time to time. The exact nature 
of Centre State relations, at any 
given point of time, was thus 
determined by the. weight of 
these pulls, the swing some- 
times being ‘Statewards’ and 
sometimes towards the Centre. 
Dynamic and not static in style, 
the chief feature of such a poli- 
cy was indecision. . 


N éhru was the supreme politi- 
cal catalyst in those early days 


ʻa Of freedom -and was responsible 


to a great extent for the consoli- 
dation of both these trends. 


— Sitting at the fulerum of the 


See-saw he encouraged such 
indecision. Allowing а free 
play of both the forces, he 
. strengthened them in turns. The 

pull in favour of the ‘Centre’ 
was thus consolidated in. his 
regime by a number of effective 
deviees, the most important of 
which were the creation of the 
ріаппіша commission, the estab- 

hment of a National Develop- 
ment Council and the ever 
increasing fmancial powers of 


“the Centre. The latter secur- 


ed such resources at its disposal 
that the States were reduced 
almost to the status of muni- 
cipalities as compared to the 
former. 


As Nehru strengthened the 
central power, he also helped, at 
the same time, to nurture and 
bring into being а new cadre of 
otate leaders. A number of 
steps ‘taken in his time had help- 
-ed the process, the most import- 
ant of which . were the 


À. reorganization of States on E. 


linguistic basis and the sup 
` he provided to.many disgi E 
Chief Ministers such as Dr 


- 


B. C; Roy, to defy openly the 

central flat. The critics of 

Jawaharlal.Nehru who found in 

these steps nothing but a policy 

of vacillation and weakness can- 

not;. however, be "dismissed: as 
l wrong. 


Ya this non-vigour, this in- 


' decision; has been India’s destiny _ 


for many many years. It has 
been her mam strength and 
vigour. It’ is in attempts like 
these, true to the traditions of 
the Mahabharata, that the. main 
task according to Rabindranath 
Tagore becomes the .creation of 
a ‘cadence of order’. In a sprawl- 
ing, unweildy and chaotic polity 
that was and still remaing the 
India of the day, one can then 
find in the absence of a definite 
policy probably a policy of some 
fundamental importance!. Was 
the ‘indecision’ of that era, then, 
Nehru’s decision? Was the free 
play of forces to ensure that the 
dormant potentialities of both 
the camps were. brought to the 
fore till their respective 
strengths were assessed and the 
final shape of the Indian polity 
emerged clear? 


The ultimate pattern of Cen- 
tte State relations was then to 
be the outcome not of competi- 
tions, clashes and violence but 
of synthesis, understanding and 
accommodation. The other goal 
of such a policy or of the ‘no 
policy’ so to say was to provide 
both the ‘pulls’ and forces’ with 
some legitimate role jin the 
total system. Nehru did not 
want therefore to come to a 
decision about. either of the 


» trends and provided in this way 


his sanction to the multi plura- 
lity of the Indian polity. It was 
probably for this very reason 


that Nehru did not want Morar- 


ji Desai, & man of iron decisions, 
to take ‘charge of the country 
and impose his various ‘formu- 
lae' on the different sectors of 
life and soclety in India, how- 
ever good these might have 
been for. the natlon at large. 


The- decision about Һе future 
of Centre State relations should 
therefore -be carefully evolved 


and’ not taken in: a hurry. It 
should: be based on a 
appraisal of the needs of the 
country and that of the com- 
parative positions of the two 
groups of elites who, between 
themselves, represent the multi- 
cultural nation. How difficult it 
is’ to. arrive at-a ready decision 
in the matter may be evident 
from a brief appraisal of certain 
significant political events that 
took’ place over the last two 
decades in this country. These 


follow сапа provide not only : 


clues to the understanding of 
the respective positions of the 
two elites but also indicate the 
steps that seem logical in such 
contexts. The latter must, at 
least, ensure that both the 
forces’ and the ‘pulls’ find their 
logical places in the new scheme 
of things and a decision that 
emerges is realty more 'func- 
tional’ than the ‘indecisions’ of 
the Dum 


T adual emergence of a 
State elite and of some type of 
a federation of the new forces 
has, despite all the trends of 
centralization, been the main 
feature of this period. There 
was also 'a steady erosion of 
power of all central bodies in- 
cluding the Parliament and the 
С.Р.Р., во much so that the 
selection of the second Prime 
Minister of India, the successor 
to Jawaharlal Nehru—was done 
without апу reference to а 
central body. The erosion 
spread gradually and the pro- 
cess intensifled in stages. It took 
a-new turn in 1967. Аз is well 
known, a number of different 
parties came to power in the 
different States of the country 
that. year and clamoured for 
more autonomy. They raised 
the slogan of near sovereignty 
in most of their internal affairs, 
the advice to the ‘Centre’ 

that its fumctions should be no 
more than that of a passive 
umpire. 


The development of the thesis 
of- -non-con ° by Ram 
Manohar Lohia and the conse- 
quent erosion of the central 
power in the Congress Party 
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~ 


and the country had led almost 
to a total collapse of the moral 
and political leadership of the 
Centre during this period. The 
failure of ‘coalitions’ in the 
States and the final split in the 
‘Congress Party, however, gave 
a new turn to events. The tide 
was once more in favour of the 
Centre. A charismatic leader 
was back to power. Controlling 
two thirds of the members of 
Parliament, she brought -back 
the spirit-of the old times and 
handled the political game with 
care and tact, 


A number of State leaders, 
mouthpieces mostly of the Cen- 
tre and not of the forces down 
below, quickly came up and 
were put into positions ` of 
power. The State elite were in 
disarray. Barring the C.P.L(M) 
in West Bengal, Ње D.MK. in 
Madras and the Jana Sangh in 
some parts of the country, the 
challenges to central ‘power’ 
then seemed minimal 
scheme of things, That scheme 
still continues in India today 
and holds the reins of power in 
the country. A leader of vigour 
and decision is able at last to 
climb the saddle of power for 
the first time in recent history! 


І. wil be wrong, however, 
for a reviewer of political events 
to come to the conclusion that 
a decisive victory has now been 
scored and the logic of events 
should naturally mean a 'centre'- 
ward move in Centre State rela- 
tions. The ties of the 
Indian political situation would, 
on the other hand, still call for 
a balanced approach! The two 
pulls together, notwithstanding 
the temporary reverse suffered 
by one of them, will still pro- 
vide the main determinant of 
the Indian political situation. 


The makers of Centre State 
relations must recognise this 


supreme social reality of poli- 


tical life in India and provide 
for necessary institutional de- 
vices. The Rajmannar Com- 
mittee has, even at tbis hour, 
when the State elite are in 
disarray, demanded what cam be 


in süch a' 


called а full transfer of power 
from the national elite to the 
State. The C.P.L(M) ‘has raised 
а new slogan challenging the 
Centre. They want that the 
right to secession now banned in 
India, should be a legal right. 
All these may be far cries. But 
the writing on the wall conti- 
nues ала one must understand 
that any ex-parte decision in 
Centre State relations is bound 
to precipitate the situation. The 
final set up should, therefore, be 
the product of some sort of а 
federal or.coalitional arrange- 
ments that must ultimately pro- 
vide institutional expression to 


both the types of elites and 


urges. . 


Recognizing the overriding 
role that the Centre is bound to 
play in the years to come, what 
is necessary now is to adopt a 
set of devices which would iegi- 
timatise the aspirations of the 
State elites and of all those who 


function still nearer the base. 


While strengthening the cabinet 
and the Parliament which re- 
present the national elite, it 
will be necessary, therefore, to 
provide for certain definitive 
institutional arrangements 
which would help fructify the 
role of the State elite and others. 
It would require two important 
devices, one that assures the 
State elite of the bonafides of 
the Centre and the other that 
seeks a new approach to Centre 
State relations. The purpose of 
the latter would be to make the 
relations more flexible. The 
Constitutign must therefore pro- 
vide for important defence me- 
chanisms that would accommo- 
date the new elites of different 
tiers and give each one of them 
a place in the total polity of the 
nation, That would uire not 
only a redistribution of powers 
between the States and the Cen- 
tre from time fo time, but a 


‘similar co-sharing between the 


districts. and the other regions 
on one hand and the State and 


the national set-up on the other. . 


The mechanisms will have to 
be tailored with care. 
on a ^ealistic appraisal of con- 


temporary history of political 
developments їп India and 
abroad they must draw upon all 
the negative experiences and 
positive experiments of the de- 
cade. The 'negatives' of aggres- 
sive unitaryism of Yabya Khan 
for example, the relentless 


efforts in the British Isles 10^ 


keep the Irish as а part of the- 
United Kingdom, the rejection 
by the British electorate of the 
Liberal Рагїув proposal for 


three Parliaments in the U.K., 


the recent plans for decentral- 
mation in France and Yugo- 
slavia, are some events of 
crucial significance which need 
to be taken into consideration 
in this matter. While these: de- 
velopments are to be studied, 
the Indian ‘recipe’ will how- 


-ever, have to be indigenous and 


based on the needs of. our pecu- 
liar ecology and culture. Cer- 
tain important devices suggested 
by the Couficil for National 


-Conventions some time back 


may merit some consideration 5 
in this regard. These are men- 
tioned below, 


— 


The. Council has made two 
gets of proposals, The first con- 
cerns the induction of two new 
institutions, one .of which is 
already provided in the Consti- 
tution. The other is regarding 
the principle of distribution of 
powers between the States and 
the Centre. Let us discuss the 
first proposal first. One of the 
two institutions to be introduced 
is the inter-State Council, where 
all issues concerning the ‘States 
and the ‘Centre’ are to be refer- 
red, deliberated and decided 
upon. 'The other suggestion is 
for а Presidential Council, an 
advisory body which would 
guide the President to whom all 
matters of dispute relating to 
Centre State relations would - 
ordinarily be referred. 


The inter-State Council is pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. 
The other is a new recom- 
mendation. . Both these bodies, 
if they function under the Con- 
stitution, would go a long way 
to allay the misgivings of the 
State elite and assure them of 


a fair deal in the matter of Cen- 
tre State relations, It will also 
establish the bonafides of the 
Centre. The State elites are 
already seething with discon- 
tent. The best way to coopt 


—.—kthem into the structure and to 


prevent increasing alienation is 
to create a forum for them, The 
Anter-State Council will serve 
that purpose. The Presidential 
Council will give the nation an 
independent umpire, an insti- 
tutional ombudsman, to whom 
the State elite as well as others 
could go with their complaints. 
That would prevent ceaseless 
‘Centre baiting’ and the two 
institutions, together, will help 
to stabilise Centre State rela- 
tions in India.  . 

These devices will bring pari- 
ty and balance among the two 
elites. But, a specific move will 
still be necessary to ensure that 
a number of ‘others’, elites both 


~L. of districts and of the blocks 


and vilages, are given similar 
opportunities to participate in 


—~ national affairs. Ап institu- 


tional innovation suggested by 
the sarvodaya school in this re- 
gard is the introduction of in- 
direct elections, The villagers 
would under the scheme send 
their representatives to the 
‘districts’ and States. It is neces- 
sary, however, in the context of 
Centre State relations to carry 
this logic still further апа give 
the representatives of blocks and 
villages a place in the Parlia- 
ment. What is suggested, there- 


——-fore, із a partial reconstitution 


of the upper house. The Rajya 
Sabha should include among 
others, representatives of Zila 
Parishads and a certain percent- 
age of representatives of block 
councils coopted to it by rota- 
tion. The Rajya Sabha will 
then represent, together with 
the Lok Sabha, the country as a 
whole. 


Tre three innovations sug- 
gested above are, however, not 
to be treated as sacrosanct. They 
merely illustrate a trend of 


development, a pattern that. 


should emerge in order to give 
a positive direction to Centre 


a 


State relations. The urgent 
task is to realise that a ‘plural’, 
or rather, a ‘multiple’ elite has 
already come into being in India 
and it cannot be obliterated fram 
the scene. What is more, this 
new unalterable fact of history 
is all to the good of the nation. 
The new elite already here and 
other elites who might gradu- 
ally come up at various regions 
and sub regions of this country 
represent the new foci of 
social power. Bastions of dyna- 
mism, they are bound to 
strengthen the roots of the na- 
tion. What has only to be safe- 
guarded is that these new forces 
do not clash with each other but 
are brought together and welded 
into an integrated unit. - That 
goal can be achieved only b 
the fullest development of ea 
of these ‘groups’ or ‘forces’ and 
not surely by their suppression. 


Here comes the question of a 
new approach to tre State 
relations. The latter should 
help realise the respective roles 
of the various tiers of the gov- 
ernment. If the two goals of 
the Indian State are system 
maintenance and development, 
the Centre has to take these 
tasks seriously. The system is 
to be protected not only from 
the external enemy. t is 
equally important is that the 
integrity and stability of the 
system is maintained internally 
as well, and that the: intra- 


‘societal forces are not allowed to 


wreck it. That would ee a 
thorough reorientation of - 
tre State relations. А tool for 
nation building, it must now be- 
come a conscious policy for inte- 
gration of such elites and 
institutions that gradually come 
up only when the process of self 
actualization is manifest every- 
where. As more ‘elites’, or 
‘forces’, and more political insti- 
tutions come up at different 
levels of the country's adminis- 
tration, more powers will have 


to be transferred to them enabl- 


ing the latter to deal with all 
problems of system maintenance 
and development at their own 
levels all by themselves. The 
new approach stresses the con- 


cept of 'gradualigm', ie, of a 
gradual transfer of power— 
mainly the residuary ones—to 
institutions that function nearer 
the ground, keeping on to one- 
self at each succeastve ‘higher 
levels’, only such specific tasks 
and jobs which are not within 
the capacity of the institutions 
down below to accomplish. 


The task of nation building is 
not easy. [t can only be accom- 
plished when the various groups 
and interests are incorporated 
in the total political system and 
the latter becomes a true 'fede- 
ration' of all. 


One word more about this 
theme. A great ‘democratic? 
explosion is already under way. 
Every group of individuals, 
every State, province, culture, 
region, sub-region and sub-cul- 
ture of every unit of human 
habitat have suddenly become 
conscious of their basic demo- 
cratic rights. Never before in 
history had such a craze for self- 
determination swept the world! 
Not unlike the population ex- 
plosion of the decade, the demo- 
cratic explosion too creates 
vital problems. It creates new 
aspirations every day in many 
hearts and brings into existence 
new rallying points in every 
region of the country. These 
should not by any means also 
become the points of alienation 
from the main life of the nation. 
A conscious policy of pali- 
tical assimilation is, therefore, 
needed, 


Such a policy should not 
suppress the new forces, but 
dig them up, recognize and 
strengthen them from time to 
time and give all of them a 
place in the total set-up. By the 
time the year 2000 АР. ap 
proaches, no natión of the world 
will have survived what we 
choose to call the great .'demo-' 
cratic’ explosion, unless the 
main theme of all national poli- 
cies everywhere be ‘nation 
building’ and Centre State rela- 
tions are looked upon as its 
most important tool. 





Management 


ГЗ НМА DAYAL 


MY analysis of problems in the 
public sector is based on a de- 
tailed study of five enterprises, 
a more general appraisal of ten 


others, and data culled from - 
discussions with a number of 


executives from both private 
and public sectors. The purpose 
is to identify certain critical 
problems whose solutions might 
suggest а point towards 


"^ {һе goals expected of public 


sector organisations. 
First, I shall examine the 


б general characteristics -of- man- 


- 


`` organisations in India’, 
domihating feature is a highly 


agement in India and then go 
on to-define the publie sector's 
problems which originate mostly 
from imprecise deflnition of the 
government's role and the in- 
adequacy of the administrative 
system within the enterprise. 
Finally I shall suggest an ap- 
proach to the developing of a 


viable system in the enterprise-- 


Of the ‘six types of business 
the 


centralised decision making 


Ur 


qe 


apparatus vested mostly in the 


chief executive, in a small group 


of family members, or in a few 


trusted employees.  Ascriptive 
values such as personal loyalty 
and friendship, consideration 
for age, paternal expression of 
authority, have greater empha- 
sis than merit, for example, or 
skill or the authority t is 
based on knowledge. 


Тое are, of course, several 
notable exceptions. In the large 
majority, however, the manage- 
ment system often enough 
possesses the following charac- 
teristics (Dayal, 1970): i 


1. Policy, operational and strate- 
gic decisions concerning pro- 
duction, sales, investment, 
expenditure and other acti- 
vities, are all made at the top 
level, almost invariably by 
the chief executive. In pub- 
lic sector corporations, key 
decistons are invariably taken 
by the concerned ministry of 
the government. The direc- 
tor nominated to the Board 
by the government repre- 
sents the ministry. Prior tu 
a Board meeting, he consults 
his ministry for views on 
important issues. The opin- 
lons of the single director 
often outweigh those of the 
other members of the Board. 


2. Subordinates become depen- 
dent on the top management 
for their needs both at work 
and in personal matters. 
Dependence may be observed 
in a system of patronage, in 
the restriction of the sub- 
ordinate’s authority in mat- 
ters of manpower allocation, 
power to reward or punish 
his own subordinates, and 


i The family business controlled by 
members of the family 

H. The public enterprises controlled by the 
Government 


9. The corporate 


- other measures that create . 


uncertainty in the subordi- 
nate's decision-making role. 


3. The domineering style at 


leadership is either paternal 
"or autocratic. Organisations 

: seldom have a management 
team operating in the real- 
sense, Each person works 
independently of his peer. 
His superior relates to him 
individually. Inter-organisa- 
tional relationship is restric- 
ted by the absence of the 
ethics of collaboration: for 
example, management-union 
and interdepartmental rela- 
tionships breed suspicion and 
distrust. 


4. The success or failure of the 


enterprise depends upon the 
chief executive’s ability to 
generate personal loyalty 
among- his subordinates in 
the organisation. | 


management 
tends to lay the blame for 
its failures exclusively on 
Government controls, licens- 
ing policy and protective 
labour legislation. These con- 
trols certainly have consider- 
able impact on the internal 
management system. But the 
. Management seeks reasons 
. for its failures exclusively 
` beyond the system, not with- 
in it (Dayal, 1967). - 


Some additional characteristics 
of the public sector enterprises 
are: 


1. The pattern of organisation 
uniformly follows the bureau- 
cratic principles; for instance: 
(a) functional specialisation, a 
hierarchy which fosters rela- 
tionships at levels of vertical 
command, and less concern for 
interdependence between func- 
tional tasks. Leonard Sayles 
(1964) has found that the mana- 
gers success depended on His 
ability to establish other kinds 
of relations outside his depart- 
ment than the superior-subordi- 
nate kind. In the public sector 
these other kinds of relations 
are seldom found. (b) Admi- 


- istrative strategy and relation- 


Ships governed by a web of 
ш and procedures, and not 
by the imperatives of the busi- 
ness. The maintenance of rules 
appears to become more impor- | 
tant than the achievement of 

the primary task of the enter- 
prise, ТЫз is reinforced by the 
control systems exercised by 
the government such as audit. 


2. In relationships 
are rol und, not  person- 
based. There is a clear attempt 
to de-personalise positions: the 
new man must behave as his 
predecessor did. People interact 
through the incidence of work 
and through the roles prescribed 
by their superiors rather than 
through the sharing of a com- 
mon task. 


3. The management control 
system is inadequate for achiev. 
ing the primary objectives of 
the enterprise. In most cases 
the definition of the primary 
objective itself is vague and 
diffused. 


An industrial organisation 
developed around these guide- 
lines often has certain inbuilt 
characteristics: (Merton, et. al 
1952; Pfiffmer and Sherwood, 
1960; Gouldner, 1954) 


* Delays in execution of tasks, 

* Tendency to develop cliques 

. and power groups within 

' the organisation and the 
need among people to 
search out and have god- 
fathers. 


* Decisions taken by using 
win-loose strategy and the 
play of power groups and 
not on account of the ration- 
ality of the situation. 


In a legal-rational system the 

Inistration has frequently 

to seek solutions by setting up 

Inhumerable committees, by 

fault finding, by те- 

dress to the contiguous problems 
it faces. 


The controls exercised by the 
superior authority emphasise 
Maintenance of the system, not 
the performance. Committee 


reports’on the Sindri. Fertilizer 
Plant, on the Durgapur Steel 
Plant, on the. CSIR, emphasise 
non-compliance of rules more 
than the failure of the administ- 
rative organisation ‘to achieve 
the primary objective.. 

Thtee large enterprises that 
wanted to recruit young people 
from an Institute of Manage- 
ment- could not do so because 
the procedures laid down for 
fresh recruitment in the com- 
pany: required steps which did 
not coincide with the time-table 
of the Institute. The enterprises 
decided to drop the persons they 
needed so that the rules be kept. 
Such a reversal of objective 18 
acceptable when rules become 
important by themselves instead 
of being a means to achieving a 
defined goal. 

In hrief, the viability of the 
public sector enterprise (also 
true for other organisations) is 
dependent upon the develop- 
ment of an administrative 
organisation suited to the achte- 
vement of the purpose for which 
the enterprise is set up. Failure 
in-this critical aspect has threa- 
tened the purpose of the public 
sector; (e.g. rapid economic 
growth by -public control of 
basic industry. , 


There are two separate yet 
related ‘problem areas in public 
sector enterprises needing urgent 
attention: 


The need for clarification of 
the role of the concerned admi- 
nistrative ministry; and the 
development of an appropriate 
administrative organisation from 

Several public sector units 
have been under constant criti- 
cism by Parliament and the 
public. Perhaps much of the, 
criticism has been valid; invari- 
ably the target of criticism is 
the . chief . executive. Such, 
ublic attacks are often petri- 
fying not only to the -person 
concerned, but to others in like 
positions and.are a hindrance to 
effective action; -> . --: ·; 

On importaht issáes such a$ 
labour-management relations, or 


ч 


purchasing of equipment, the 
critics sometimes pressurise the 
administrative ministry to take 
action a a person. _Al- 
though these measures seem to 
produce expected results for а 
short time, they create bottle- 
necks for the- enterprise in the 
long fun, Under pressure and 
censure most people function at 
а level ‘below their normal сара- 
bility; to handle a crisis situation 
competently, the concerned 
persons must be in full com- 
mand of all their capabilities. 
This means that their self- 
confldence must be uninjured. 


W hen I was making a study - 


of the operations during the 
Bihar famine of 1967, & senior 
officer in government made a 


significant point. Without mak-. 


ing a close study, he said, news- 
papers- had been publishing 
disparaging remarks about the 
arrangements made by the State 
Government. It was freely sur- 
mised that the administration 
was corrupt and inefficient and 
could: never handle the situation. 
Government employees, said 
the senior. officer, had not only 
to fight the famine situation and 
preserve human life through 
devastating circumstances, but 
also bolster the self-confidence 
of those who were doing fleld 


work. The success of the admi- . 
_nistration would depend upon 


the efficacy of the administra- 
tion, he added, but even more 
on the self-confidence of the 
thousands struggling to save 
human lives. This was seen by 
the interviewer as a major task, 
at the time, -for the administra- 
tors. Many senior officers went 


on-field visits to meet the dis-. 


trict people to boost their self- 
worth—an. effort which becomes 
necessary in times of crisis. 
Military leaders know how im- 
portant it is to preserve the 
self-confidence of their men. 
So -does- the political leader in 
his campaign. A i 


‘In a U.S. case study the eco- 
nomy drives in two' companies 
are described. In one company 
tbe président  instrücted the 


P 


employees to effect every possi- 
ble económy in order to survive 
through the next year. He ban- 
ned recruitment, new -activities 
and all new expenditure. 


In the other company, the- 


président explained the tight ~— 


economic situation and reques- 
ted the -departments to get 
together with their operating 
people to, work out concrete 
plans to the greatest pos- 
sible savings: | : 


In the first company people 
went round switching off lights 
and fans and did not recruit 
even those persons who could 
have helped to pull the company 
out of adversity. It suffered a 
more severe set-back at the end 
of the year. The second com- 
pany: was able to pull itself up 
by its boot-straps and make a 
récovery. | 


Persons with kindly, helpful, 
or zealous intentions from with- 
in or oütside the government 
and the Parliament, have, to 
recognise what social impact 
their criticism would make on 
people in organisations and 
whether the criticism would 
support their intentions or 
negate them. 


The agencies from within the 
Government, the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises, the Public 
Accounts Committee, the admin- 
istrative ministries, flnd mecha- 
nical solutions that are 


‘i 


inadequate to human problems. —— 


As Roethlisberger has pointed 
out, human problems need an 
understanding of both. the hu- 
man situation and the forces 
operating in that situation. 


The administrative ‘ministry 
has to perform the gate-keeping 
role by which the enterprise 
management can be relatively 
free. to carry out work without 
constant disturbance from ex- 


ternal bodies. 


I have discussed . elsewhere 
that in industry three identifiable 
tasks exist (Brown, 1960). These 


| 


- 


= ~ 


one 


—- 


“are entrepreneurial, directional 


and employment tasks. The 
first is. concerned with . the 
determination of boundaries for 
-what ів, -and what is not, per- 


` mitted to be done; with capital 


formation, return on. capital, 
product innovation on diversifi- 

tion, The: second pr 

e objectives: to be achieved, 
the ocation of resources 
needed to achieve them, formu- 
lation’ of policies within which 
the -work will be carried out. 
The third relates to the exercis- 
ing of individual skills for 
specified work. 


“Extsewhere I have discussed 
that the government can. 

out entrepreneurial tasks more 
effectively than the directional 
and employment tasks (Dayal, 
1970). This entrepreneurial role, 
however, requires a clarifica- 
tion -of relationships between 
the administrative and other 
ministries in the governrnent. 
lt is a role that can be effective- 
ly played only by the administ- 
tative ministry and not several 


“ministries together as an abstr- 


act body. | 

It ік the administrative minis- 
try that has to set up the appro- 
priate organisation to perform 
the entrepreneurial role basi- 
cally consisting of: i 
a) Investment decisions for 

carrying out specifled activi- 

ties, growth and diversifica- 
D^ tion. A 


`b) Appointment of the Board 


-— 


members and the chief exe- 
cutive most suitable for the 

. -job required to be done. 

c) Setting up specifle long and 
short term goals for achieve- 
ment by the concerned units 

_ ара identification of relevant 
:data to ensure that the per- 
formance of the unit ig 
adequate. - | 


` Briefly, it has to orm a8 
gate-ketping task and an entre- 
preneurial role. It has to ensure 
that the management of the 


public sector can function under - 


reasonable conditions of Stability 
and that the controls exercised 
are efféctive enough. for obtain- 


= 


— 


‘Ing satisfactory results- from 


the management, 


To, ox ow 


I. the second problem area 
that I have specified, these as- 
pects of the administrative 
organisation in the 
situation are most important: 
i Suitability of the organisa- 
4 tional design, administrative 
practices and. management 
. control system for the parti- 
cular technology and for the 
achievement of the objec- 
tives. | 
it. Consistent with (i) above, 
development of the policies 
and administrative practices 
suitable for the system, and 
relevant training in super- 
visory and management 
roles. 


iti. Development of a viable base 
of interpersonal relationships 
within the organisation and 
with the unions. 


iv. Management aids most suit- 
able to the technology such 
as operations research, long 
range planning, market intel- 
ligence and the like for deci- 
sion making. | 


The effectiveness of an orga- 
nisational design depends upon 
the nature of work (technology) 
and the distribution of authority 
and power, the instituting of 
controls consistent with the 
internal demands of the task, 
and a sentient system for the 


emotional ties .of the many 


different groups working in the 
organisation. The administra- 
tive practices and the leadership 
should be consistent with the 
requirements of the task. The 
organisation and administration 
of research would be different 
from. that of manufacturing; a 
textile mill : different m 
technology-based industry (such 


‘as electronics). 


Systematic  reseatch studies 
have provided useful Knowledge 
about authority and power, how 
they are acquired by .people..in 
uie Ba AONE and how they con- 
tribute towards, or detract fram, 
the development -of :Viable- orga- 
nisationg. Authority is an .attri- 


ч 


present . 


bute of the work. It has to be 
legitimised at the terminal 
points in the work organisation 
where it is needed.. Power is an 
attribute of the individuals and 
groups. The concept of power 
explains how “pressure groups, 
cliques, intergroup conflicts etc., 
develop in work situations, 


Ma, research findings help 
us understand how certain con- 
tros induce defensive  be- 
haviour,- or the ‘playing of 
games’ among individuals in 
certain situations often defeat- 
ing the central purposé of the 
controls. Recent studies- by 
Woodward and her colleagues at 
the Imperial College, London 
(1970) have pointed out certain 
different types of controls that 
are induced by different techno- 
logies and how they influence 
the control systems that are 
functional to each. 


Authority and power are 
dynamic concepts; they must 
contribute to, not detract fro 
the pursuit of .organisatio 
goals. In the operating system, 
organisational practices should 
develop relationships that are 
consistent with- authority and 
power at levels where these ure 
needed or where they contribute 
to the health of the system. 


А strategy for developing a 
viable organisation includes 
four things: | 


(a) А chief executive who 
has a vision of growth and the . 
ability to accept the realities of 
the situation however painful: 
this includes . willingness : to 
share his authority and power 
with other people in the orga- 
nisation. 

(b) For effectivé development, 
the. management’s perspectives 
of ‘growth must necessarily -еп- 
compass ‘the total enterprise, and 
not ‘individual - activities · (De, 
1971; Dayal,.1971). - Often the 
Management calls in consultants 
for help-in certain ‘factors such 
as-" management: - dévelopment 
programmes, : -eyaluation . of 
training: needs and, control sys- 
tems. Help is: meaningful. pro 
vided: these: issues:.fotnh а: part 

/ 


of the development plans of the 
total enterprise. I doubt if im- 
provements in an-isolated prac- 
tice or any one activity would 
make sufficient impact on the 
overall performance of the enter- 
ш (Dalton, 1970; Griener, 
910). 


often represent either poor diag- 
nosis of the situation, or an 
effort to find easy, if inadequate, 
solutions urged partly by: ‘let 
us do something’. 


-(c) The problem areas should 
be recognised and accepted ав 
important by the persons who 
are responsible for taking action 
for solutions. А noted psycho- 
logist, Kurt Lewin (1957) has 
argued that successful change 
essentially к three stages: 
(i) a stage of defreezing where 
the people have to unlearn some 
habitual ways of doing things, 
(й) a stage of recognising and 
learning new ways of doing 
things, (iii) a stage for re-freez- 
ing the пет · ways of doing 
work, or internalisation, Le. 
people absorb the new ways and 
make these a-routine part of 
their normal work. It is only at 
this stage that а change is insti- 
tutionalised. 


"Tus process of change aways 
requires changes in the system, 
in ways of doing work, in be- 
haviour in the relationships at 
superior, peer and subordinate 
levels (Lawrence, 1960). The 
active involvement of the people 
in the organisation with the 
process of change, therefore, 
assumes top priority in the 
change process. The common 
practice of appointing commit- 
tees of enquiry, or review com- 
mittees, may serve the purpose 
of finding out what might. be 
wrong with the enterprise but 
is unlikely to bring about а 
change within the organisation 
o 1970; Dayal, 1969). 

e appointment of committees 
for improving public sector 
enterprises is generally a futile 
exercise towards little more 
than satisfying the .administra- 
tive ministry that something has 
been done to set things right, 
while, in reality, they have 
merely deferred action. It would 


I believe these requests 


be interesting to follow through 
the results of the reports made 
by the committees appointed to 
look into some of tbe enter- 
prises and to evaluate how much 
they helped towards achievin 


enterprise goals, 


F ormulation of development- 
al sirate uires a deep 
understanding of the tasks and 
of the particular organisational 
processes that induce power, 
authority, intergroup conflicts 
and patterns that interfere with 
the achievement of the defined 


.Objectives. Specialists with this 
kind of knowledge are needed. 


for the appraisal of organisation- 
al problems and for developing 


concrete plans of action. They 


may be obtained either from 
within the enterprise or from 
outside. For developmental 
work experience alone is not an 
adequate substitute for special- 
ised knowledge of organisation 
behaviour. 


_ Briefly, the essential require- 
ments of making public enter- 
prises viable are the following: 


(a) The management should 
be involved in the identi- 
fication of problems and 
in remedial action. 


(b).The mandgement’s com- 
mitment should be the 
development of the total 
enterprise and not any 
single aspect of its acti- 
vity. 

(c) As the development pro- 
cess is slow and prolong- 
ed,- the commitment of 
the total management 

Ü should be sought and not 
only the chief executive’s. 


(d) The administrative minis- 

. try must define its own 
role vis-a-vis other minis- 
tries and the enterprise 
and provide controls and 
services that support the 
enterprise tasks and not 
hinder them. 


M ci DUM 
an requires 

Ea for analysis of the 
enterprise situation and for 
deciding on a strategy of deve- 


lopment. The experience of 
most organisation in the U.S. as 
in India, suggests that help from 
specialists is necessary. Large 
enterprises should have a team 
of their own organisational 
eciali for systematic ana- 
lysis and development or com- 
pulsorily seek help from outside 
agencies. 


In recent years some enter- 
prises have been asked by the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises to 
engage outside consultants 
either for.study of some specific 
aspects or several inter-related 
problems. In most cases the 
enterprise management appears 
to undertake such projects be- 
cause-they want to oblige the 
Bureau, whereas the initiation 
of a project, and the responsibi- 
lity for its execution, should be 
the internal management’s. 


Thus the three steps for 
developing enterprises in the 
public sector are: 


(a) Appointment of a chief 
executive who is able to provide 
the type of leadership a parti- 
cular industry may need. It has 
to be а long term appointment, 
not for two or three-year periods 
as in the civil service. The enter- 
prise management should enjoy 
stability апа continuity of 
leadership. The efficient should 
get encouragement and the in- 
efficient, be removed. 


. (b) The administrative min- 
istry should create an organisa- 


hn 


tion within itself to perform the ~~ 


entrepreneurial role. It should 
clearly specify what it expects 


-from the particular enterprise 


and evolve systems of control 
and review overall perform- 
ance of the enterprise. 


(c) The Board of the enter- 
prise should be required to 
undertake review of its manage- 
ment systems, indentification of 
its problems and a systematic 
plan of action, They must ap- 
point specialists either from 
within or from outside to help 
the management develop viable 
systems of work. 


In the first part of the paper 
the common, characteristics of 


-— 


.فام 


factors common to public enter- 
prises are: .(a) legal-rational or 
bureaucratic systems of work 
organisation, (b) role bound 
interpersonal relationships . and 
(c) inadequate management 
control systems. 


The growing knowledge about 


strategy for development and . 


and growth of an enterprise 
suggests that the effort should 
involve the total enterprise and 
not be confined to a few acti- 
vities, The improvement in 
performance essentially requires 
working on several key areas of 
its task simultaneously, and ac- 
cording to clearly defined prob- 
lems and plans that lend 
themselves to concrete measures 
of achievement. The people 
concerned should be involved in 
diagnosis, planning and in 
taking actions. The involve- 
ment of people is required both 
in improving~systems of work 
and in learning new ways 
of relating to superiors, peers 
and subordinates. The experi- 
ence of companies in -the West, 
and of some in India, is that 
specialists are needed for diag- 
nosis of problems and planning 
for action in development work. 


Lastly it is suggested: that two 


-—- problem areas for intensive 
- Work are necessary: (А) Relat- 


ing to the definition of the role 
of the administrative ministry, 


and (B) Relating to the deve- . 


lopment of the enterprise system 
from within. The ministry 
should be equipped to perform 
the entrepreneurial role. as 
defined here and perform the 
gate-keeping function to pre 
serve the organisation from un- 
due pres$ures by external forces. 


From within, the enterprise 
has to develop an appropriate 
organisational design and ad- 


ministrative practices and to- 


Institute management aids that 
improve decision making. 


Law & j 


L. 


M 


ustice 


THE Constitution of India ap- 
pears to have travelled far in a 
short span of time, from a state 
of brooding and olympian omni- 
pregence in the sky to a noisy 
and congested market place. 
Many of its liberal assumptions 
are questioned. ‘Some of the^ 
fundamental postulates of the 
constitutional fabric are under 
fire. Emotive pressures for er- 
tensive and radical changes are 
aggressive and articulate. Legis- 
lative temper ap to be not 
only impatient but also some- 
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- in certain 


what intolerant of judicial re- 
view. Mutual mistrust and 


misgivings between the judiciary . 


on the one hand and the exe- 
cutive and the legislature on 
the other have brought about a 
critical confrontation which 
strains the system continuously. 


There are many who sense in 
this intense politicisation of con- 
stitutional questions the poten- 
tials of -danger and destruction 
for the future of our Constitu- 


- tion. There are others who feel 


that the current developments 
were inevitable and may well 
lead to a greater resilience and 
realism in our legal system and 
political processes, increasing 
their capacity and thrust for 
social justice ‘and economic 
development. 


One is prone to trace the orl- 
gins of the constitutional con- 
frontation to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Т, C. Golak 
Nath's case (27th .February, 
1967) in which the court held 


~ 


that Parliament had no power: 


to amend or curtail Fundamental 
Rights embodied in Part Ш of 
the Constitution. A closer ana- 
lysis would indicate that the 
roots of the conflict lay deeper 
political develop- 
ments and in socio-economic 
causes. Institutional alienation 
and the attitude of conflict and 


confrontation began with а: 


sense of frustration and disillu- 
slonment with the system as a 
whole. Жаш ыыр кейе чү апа 
instability ünhinged the levérs 
of power from traditional moor- 
ings and compelled the quest 
for a new and more radical 
identity. 


To begin with, the debate: on 
the Supreme (Court decision in 
the Golak Nath case was largely 
academic and  juristic. Nath 
Pais -bill,.which was intended to 


overcome -the effect of the judg- - 


ment-of the Supreme Court and 
to declare that Parliament had 
power to amend Part III of the 
Constitution was dis in a 
leisurely fashion:by Parliament 
and "provided 
occasion ‘for. 


Jeffersonian 


the assertion òf 


"Minioctatie. philo- 


an intellectual. 


sophy. The split in the Con- 
gress Party catapulted the 
economic programmes and 
ideological differences to the 
forefront. 


The successive judgments of 
the Supreme Court in the Bank 
Nationalisation case and {һе 
Privy Purse case imparted а 


~sharper edge to the controversy 


which was soon to acquire the 
dimensions of & dominant poli- 
ticalissue. Came the dissolution 
of the Lok Sabha and the gene- 
ral elections which gave Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi an overwhelming 
majority. Winds of judicial inter- 
pretation sowed in the Golak 
Nath case were now to reap 
whirlwinds of legislative amend- 
ments. In a fundamental sense, 


these amendments are sympto-- 


matic of a deepening disenchant- 
ment: with, and alienation from, 
the postulates of our ‘liberal 
Constitution although, perhaps, 
in the absence of these judicial 
decisions the executive initiative 
and legislative response might 
have been more moderate. 


The Supreme Court was 
sharply divided in the Golak 
Nath decision which, in turn, 
proved to be deeply divisive. 
The litigation which culminated 
in that fateful decision was 
singularly barren. Golak Nath’s 
petition was dismissed. The 
Punjab iSecurity _of Land 
Tenures Act (1953) “which was 
impugned: and under which an 
area of 418 standard acres and 
94‘ units. was declared surplus 
in the hands of the descendants 
of Henry Golak Nath, continued 
to be operative even after the 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 
The validity of all the consti- 
tutional amendments enacted 
hitherto and taking away or 
abridgi fundamental ts, 
including the Seventeenth Con- 
stitutional Amendment, which 
was the main target of attack in 
the Golak Nath case, remained 
unaffected and untouched by 
the Golak Nath decision. 


Five Judges of the Supreme 
Court led by Chief Justice 
Subba Rao held in he Golak 
Nath case that a constitutional 


the same time, 


/ 


amendment is ‘law’ within the 
meaning .of Article 13'of the 
Constitution and, therefore, if 
it takes away or abridges the 
rights. conferred by Part П of 
the Constitution, it is void: The 


Court also held that the Consti- 


tution (First Amendment) Act, 
1951, Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Act, 1955 and the 
Constitution (Seventeenth Am- 
endment) Act, 1964 violated and 
abridged the | Fundamental 
Rights. They ruled, however, 
that on the application of the 
doctrine of ‘prospective over- 
ruling the said amendments 
would continue to be valid. At 
they declared 
that the Parliament would have 
no power from the date of -that 
decision to curtail any of the 
provisions of the Fundamental 
Rights enshrined in Part III of 
the Constitution. 


In short, the doctrine of *pros- E 


pective over-ruling’ was pressed 
into service to nullify the con- 
clusion’ of .invalidity in, respect _ 
of the First, Fourth and Seven- 
teenth Amendments of the Con- 
. Justice Hidayatullah, 
whose partial conc nce with . 
the five judges led | by Chief — 
Justice Subba Rao tilted the 
balance, held that the Funda- 
mental Rights were outside the 
amendatory process if the am- · 
endment sought to abridge or 
take away any of the rights, 
although, at the same time, he 
ruled that the First, Fourth ‘and 
Seventeenth Amendments. being 
part of the Constitution by ac- 
quiescence for a long time could 
not be challenged. Не held that 
Fundamental.Rights could not 
be abridged .or taken away by 
the exercise -of the amendatory 
process in Article 368, and any 
further inroad into these rights 
as they existed on the 27th 
February, 1967, would be illegal 


апа unconstitutional unless jt 


complied with Part IIl in gene- 
ral and Article 13(2) in parti- 
cular. _ 

also- 


He suggested, and in 


making this suggestion none of 


the. offer judges -had agreed 
with him, that for abridging -or 


À ? 
taking - away Furidamental 
Rights, a Constituent body would 
have-'to · Бе ‘convoked, The 
Golak Nath decision by a majo- 
rity of six'to five was thus 
meant’ only to put the Parlia- 
ment on notice that the Supreme 


«Court would not countenance 


EE 


س 


any further: ‘amendatory inroads 
into the rights embodied in Part 
IIT of the Constitution. ` 


Tice was no majority for the 


doctrine of prospective over-- 


ruling. The ‘doctrine of acquies- 
cence had a solitary exponent 
in. Justice Hidayatullah. The 
Court was unanimous in dismis- 
sing the petition of L C. Golak 
Nath. The Amendments of the 
Constitution made under Article 
368 remained a part of the 08: 
stitution and the legislation 

tected .or permitted by Das 
amendments’ was not invalidat- 
ed. Nor does the decision apply 
to any legislation that may be 
enacted under the authority of 
"the ‘constitutional amendments 
` passed before the decision in the 
case of L C. Golak Nath. The 
Golak Nath decision was there- 
fore no more than a kind of a 
contraceptive pill for future 
: constitutional 


mental Rights. A devastating 
controversy developed because 
the Parliament was not willing 
to swallow the pill 


The debate on the Golak Nath 
decisioh was confined initially 
„to the philosophical premises 
7 ара first principles of constitu- 
tional Jurisprudence broadly in 
Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian 
dichotomies. . The late Nath Pai, 
who promptly sponsored а Con- 
stitutional Amendment Bil in 
Parliament, was anxious to res- 
tore the power of amending the 
Constitution as embodied ` in 
Article 368. - Speaking at a, Con- 
‘vention оп -the Constitution 
(August, 1967) convoked by the 
Institute of Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies in colla- 
boration with other national 
~ institutions,.Nath Pai said that 
the Supreme Court had tried to 
amend the Constitution ‘and he 
was only trying to restitute the 


Constitution às it was gi 
um those who fram 

. He argued, ‘that’ b 
ment in the case of. Go 


xm to 


"T 


- the Constitution was unilateral 


ly changed.by one of ihe d co- 
ordinating organs of the State 
of India, the Supreme Court, 
whose.fünctions are well defin- 
ed in- the Constitution’. He said 


‘My submission is that Parlia- . 


ment is ‘supreme in the field of 
legislation and the -Supreme 
Court is supreme in the field of 
interpretation’. He hastened to 
add .that if -the amendment 
sponsored by him were to be 
struck: down by the Supreme 
Court, he would bow down to 
that authority because he did, 
not’ want to interfere with the 
independence of the judiciary. 


The op osition to the doctrine 
of imdb lS of Part III of 
the Constitution arose рагу 
from the feeling that the amen 
ing power had been used indis- 
criminately and in a cavalier 
manner. The quality and con- 
tent of, constitutional amend- 
ments: led many to welcome the 
warning. contained in the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court. It 
was argued by them that Part 
ПІ represented a constitutional 
settlement which could: not be 
a plaything of transient party 
majorities. Others ed that 
the fundamental rights were 
therefore immutable and trans- 
cendehtal and beyond the ordi- 
nary amending procedure. / 


И hus those who appréhended 
executive and .le tive in- 
roads: undermining the sacro- 
sanctity’ of fundamental rights 
sympathised with the majority 
view of the Supreme Court and 
the role of the judiciary as a 
sentinel on the o of li- 
berty. -On the other hand, there 
was a -sizeable - ef: opinion 
among jurists, scholars, admin- 
istrators and statesmen who 
thought that an unamendable 
constitution was a contradiction 

in terms, a verltable anachron- 
En .They argued that no con- 
trivance of human wisdom could 
be. eternal “and inviolate and 
that the' constitutional system 


was not a- fossil | but an ever- 
growing. plant. 


To put, it in: the words of 
Thomas Jefferson:. ‘Some men 
look at constitutions with sanc- 
timonious reverence, and deem 
them like the ark of the 
venant, too sacred to be touch 
They ascribe to the men of the 
preceding age a wisdom more’ 

and suppose what 
they diq to'be-beyond amend- 
ment... Laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the 
progress of human mind. . . We 
might as well require a man to 
wear the coat that fitted him as 
a boy, as civilized society to re- 
main ever under the regime of 
their ancestors. 2 


+ 
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№, Pai's Bill gathered a 
lively debate around it, but the 
process of adopting the Bill 
went. through - leisurely buffet- 
ting and oscillation in Parlia- 
ment. There was at that time 
little evidence of any particular 
sense af urgency regarding the 
passage ' of- the Bill, although 
there was-an increasing aware- 
ness of the issues involved. The 
loaded initiative for surmount- 
ing the efféct of the declaration, 
embodied in the decision of the 
Supreme .Court in the. Golak 
Nath case, gathered inexorable 
momentum only after the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in 
what have come to be known as 
the Bank Nationalisdtion Case 
-and the Privy Purse case and 
more so in the wake of the mo- 
mentous split in the Congress 
Party ‘which resulted in: the 
sharpening of political polemics 
gud ideological formulations. 


` The’ stage for the Twenty- 
fourth, Twentyfifth and Twenty- 
sixth Amendmenta was thus set 
in a-swiftly changing political 
context which culminated in the 
dissolution -Qf the Lok Sabha 
and the holding of the General 
Elections. "Unprecedented poli- 
‚ tical pressures for "Social -and 
political changes in the country 
were built up ашы Hn period 
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of ferment and, suddenly, the: 
proponents of moderation and 
gradualism found themselves 
isolated with a decisive shift 
towards constitutional radical- 
ism. 


I, the Golak Nath decision 


triggered a lively debate, the 
successive decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the two cases 
of Bank  Nationalisation and 
Privy Purse provided the imme- 
diate springboard for parla- 
mentary retaliation and remedial 
action. The decision of the 


Supreme Court in the Bank'Na- . 


tionalisation case laid down that 


‘the Parliament could not 80, 


legislate as to authorise the ac- 
quisition et aN undertakings 
without compensation. In 
this, the Supreme Court did not 
perhaps take into consideration 
the Constitution (Fourth Am- 
endment) Bill which precluded: 
a scrutiny by Courts on the ade- 
quacy of compensation. The. 
decision also overlooked the im- 
plications of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Shanti Lal 
Mangal Das case in which the 
Court had ruled that in view of 
the Constitution (Fourth Am- 
endment) Bill, it was not open 
to the Courts to go into the ques- 
tion of. quantum of compensa- 
tion except when the principles 
for awarding compensation were 
irrelevant or when: the compen- 
sation proposed td be paid was 
illusory, . a: 
The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Bank Nationalisa- 
tion case was, for the time being, 
accepted by the executive and 
the legislative organs, and was 
given due effect by enacting a 
fresh piece of legislation validat-' 
irig the takeover and providing 
for full payment of compensa- 
tion. The decision foreshadow- 
ed the possibility of a recurring 
judicial veto on social and eco- 
nomic measures. rg 


While the executive was 
smarting under the blow of the 
Supreme Court decision in-the 
Bank Nationalisation case and 
it rankled in the legislative 


* 


heart, the government was once 
again beleaguered by the deci- 
sign of the Supreme Court in 
the Privy Purse case 
down the 'midnight order 


derecognition of the rulers. The 


government had lost its Consti- 
tution Amendment Bill for the 
abolition of Privy Purses in the 
Rajya Sabha by a fraction of а 
vote and resorted to the device 
of issuing an executive order to 
achieve the object which it had 
intended to achieve by the still-- 
born constitutional amendment. 


In quashing the orders of de- 
recognition, Supreme Court 
had in essence questioned the 
power of the executive to undo 
Or efface certain provisions of the 
Constitution. But, in а coun- 
{ту like ours where the execu- 
tive is а part of the legislature 
and where the legislature is led 
by the executive, the setback 
suffered by the government in 
the Privy Purse case appeared 
to them to be the proverbial last 
straw on the camel’s back. 


These decisions, however, pro- 
vided only the proximate cause 
for the three most far-reaching 
constitutional measures, the 
Twentyfourth, Twentyfifth and 
Twentysixth constitutional ,am- 
endments. The milieu in which 
these measures came to life was 
simmering with demands for 
far-reaching changes in the so- 
cial and economie order. The 
popular impulses ` for change 
came to be canalised into these 
constitutional measures -which 
served as a focal point for a 
fresh affirmation - of socio-eco- 
nomic objectives. The decisions 
of the Supreme Court came in 
as a convenient alibi and the 


constitutional amendments were 


placed in the forefront of the 
newly elected Parliament as 
redeeming the electoral pledges 
and as a stepping stone for a 
‘socialist? programme of action. 


Tre main questions raised 
by these three constitutional 
amendments relate to the amend- 
ability and limitation of Funda- 
mental Rights, the Right to 
Property and the scope of judi- 


cial review in our constitutional 
system. The Twentyfourth Am- 
endment seeks to overcome the 
declarations made by the majo- 
rity in the Golak Nath case. It 
also takes away the power of 
the President to withhold his 


assent once a constitutional am—— 


endment is passed under Article 
368. Nor does it.stipulate the 
ratification of constitutional 
amendments affecting Funda- 
mental Rights by State Legis- 
latures. 


The Twentyfourth Constitu- 


tional Amendment is meant to . 


be a declaration and a parlia- 
mentary restatement of the 
law relating to the power and 
procedure of constitutional am- 
endments. It ig not itself be- 
yond the pale of justiciability, 
but it is clearly a rejoinder and 
a counter-notice by Parliament 
to the Supreme Court. The cru- 
cial question is whether the 
Supreme Court would, when 
the question of the validity of 
the entyfourth Amendment 
is raised before it, strike it 
down as being violative of the 
dictum in the Golak Nath deci- 
sion or it would revise its posi- 
tion by rendering that judgment 
inoperative er by over-ruling it. 


хе is no doubt that the 
situation is explosive on the one 
hand and a on the 
other. If the Court is to act 
under open parliamentary pres- 


sure brought to bear upon it by 
the Twentyfourth Amendment 


and retreats to the position o~ ~ 


taining before the Golak Nath 
decision, its authority and its 
credibility might suffer. If the 
Court strikes down the twenty- 
fourth amendment, it might 
plunge itself into a convulsive 
vortex of confrontation and 
controversy with the Parliament 
and with the government which 
commands a massive majority 
in the House of the People. It 
would be difficult, though not 
impossible, to work out judi- 
cious and sagacious solutions 
which would preserve the autho- 
rity and the credibility of the 
Court and at the same time 
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, Fundamental 


avert а critical confrontation 
and headlong co 


The Twentyfifth Amendment 
touches not only the Right to 
Property but also certain other 
Fundamental Rights. What is 
more, a legislative declaration 
that а given enactment has been 
passed in pursuance of Article 
39 of the Constitution, makes it 
conclusive and puts it ely 
beyond judicial review. e 
objection to the Twentyfifth 
amendment is not only that it 
takes away the power of the 
judiciary to scrutinise the quan- 
tum of compensation or the 
principle on which it is awarded, 
but also Ет it protects such 
legislation m a scrutiny by 
Courts of law on the basis of 
Article 14 which guarantees 
equality before law and equal 
protection of laws, and Article 
19 which guarantees our seven 
fundamental freedoms. 


The twentyfifth amendment 
would thus have not only the 


. effect of severely limiting the 


right to property but also that 
of putting other tal 
Rights, particularly those en- 
shrined in Articles 14 and 19 into 
a strait-jacket. Apart from the 
fundamental questions relating 
to the place of the right to pro- 
perty in a liberal constitutional 
System and.the ramiflcations of 
limiting the right to property in 
terms of democratic institutions 


` and processes, the burning ques- 


tion is whether other Funda- 
mental Rights should also be 
placed outside the custody and 
protection of the Courts. 


«E sess are many who feel that 
ts need not 


and should not denuded in: 


: order to effectuate the Directive 


Principles of State Policy which 
can be harmonised with funda- 
mental righta, If that.is so, it 
may. wel be. et а sweep of 
the- three. constitutional amend-. 
ments is much wider than the 
‘Teal ; requirements of е, situa- 


tion. . A developing: nation needs; 
- acoelérated pace without impedi-, 
~ ments but it must also strive-for, 


= 


- 


~ 


the fundamental protection of 
the rights of the individual. 


The Indian Constitution pro- 
vides for constitutional remedies 
before the High Court as well 
as the Supreme Court. . The re- 
medial right in respect of Funda- 
mental Rights enshrined in Part 
Ш of the Constitution is itself a 
guaranteed right. The scope and 
efficacy of the remedies before 
the Courts will inevitably suffer 
as a result of these amendments. 
Psychologically and institution- 
ally,.too, there would be a reces- 
sion in the sphere of judicial 
p Аз а result, personal 

óms and individual liberty 
might receive a setback. It 
would be claimed.that the re- 
moval of judicial hazards would 
obviate delays and quicken the 
pace of the implemention of 
socio-economic legislation geared 
to effectuate the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy. The claim 
is open to question and remains, 
in any event, to be proved, 


I. would be sad and ironical, 


however, if we fail to achleve . 


an accelerated pace of socio- 
economic progress while at the 
same time losing the liberal 
rotection of Fundamental 
ights. The major question 
with which the Indian polity 
and constitutional system would_ 
have to come to grips with is 
the question of judicial review 
and its scope, which is also the 
question of the relationship bet- 
ween Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy. Linked with this is the 
question of evolving alternative 
inbuilt procedures of adminis- 
trative. justice for checking 
abuse -of power and of discretion 
and for а. system, designed: to 
overcome executive and admin- 
istrative arbitrariness. Social 
justice is and should be an 
article of faith with us. But 
social justice : must. go hand in 
hand -with freedom апа liberty. 
It is-in the-quest: of ас vonstitu- 
tional- reconciliation-^of -socio-: 
economic justice and: individual 
liberty:--that:. we-:seenr: to.> be: 
groping. co ەلو و‎ су 
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been purposeful, productive and 
employment oriented. The plan- 
ning system has been complete- 
ly defective.’ 5 


"There is great wastage in all 
forms ‘of education; ... given 
modernization and development 
as goals the wrong types of abi- 


- 
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Jobs and educati 
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‘In spite of three five-year plans, (Report of the Conference of 
the education imparted in our Student Representatives, 1969.) - 
universities and coll has not ; : | = 


lities and the wrong attitudes 
are imparted or preserved. ` 
(Gunnar Myrdal: Asian Drama: 
Vol Ш Page, 1535) . 


T һе lack of relation, or co- 
ordination; between employ- 
ment and education has dogged 
India since the beginning of the 
educational revolution in the 
nineteenth century. Then it was 
caused by a dichotomy between 
the intentions of the planners 
and controllers of the education- 
al system, and the causes of the 
social demand for modern or 
‘English’ education. 


The government’s intention 
was limited—to produce a class 
j j j who 

as subo te 
members in the administration, 
support British rule, and con- 
sume British products. There 


—, was no intention of using edu- 


cation.as an instrument of so- 
cial or economic change. The 


__ privilege was meant for. the 


upper classes, and any demand 
for enlightenment or modern- 
isation through a policy of mass 
education was -invariably met 
with the theory of ‘infiltration’. 


The social demand was for 
education in the ‘useful sciences’ 
which could bring about a 
socio-economic transformation 
of decadent Indian society. Men 
like Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Jagan- 


. nath Shunkersheth and Asutosh 
Mookerjee, dreamt of a policy to 


awaken the creative energies of 
the Indian masses, and recognis- 
ed-that nothing but the verna- 
cular media could achieve this. 


But, the government persisted 
with its policy of elitism and 
‘anglicism’, the prior claims of 
Science and usefulness being 
replaced, under the subtle guid- 
ance of Macaulay and his suc- 
cessors, by the claims of the 
English language and literature. 


~. But, all efforts to restrict edu- 
cation to a small elite failed to 
arrest the social urge. The pres- 
sure of numbers, in the context 
of inadequate teaching resources 


and obstinate refusal of the 
planners to relate.education to 
socio-economic needs, led inevit- 
ably to the second characteristic 
of Indian education—excessive 
provision of liberal arts because 
it was cheap, and neglect of 
scientifle, technological and vo- 
cational education. -Pleas for 


greater diversification, and voca- . 


tionalization of school education, 
voiced by government commis- 
sions or by public opinion, ended 
in futility. 


The spectre of educated unem- 
ployment began to haunt the 
champions of the British Raj 
long before the establishment of 
the Indian National Congress, 
but since expansion of education 
was left primarily in the hands 
of the private sector, the explo- 
sion continued, with renewed 
vigour after the establishment 
of the universities in 1857, and 
was responsible for the third 
feature of the Indian educational 
system—a top-heavy structure, 


with weak foundations and an- 


over-extended upper storey. 


I, spite of repeated policy 
statements by the government 
regarding the need to develop 
n» education at а much 

rate, and а continuous 
pressure from nationalist orga- 
nisations for co гу pri- 
mary education, this lopsided 
development continued through- 
out the period before independ- 
ence. 


The Report оп Post-War 
Educational Development (Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation, 1944) criticised Indian 
universities for their ‘failure to 
relate their activities sufficient- 
ly closely to the practical needs 
of the community as a whole.’ 
Following the Report of the 
Sapru Committee (1935), which 
attempted to investigate the ex- 
tent of unemployment among 
graduates, one or two univer- 
sities had set up Appointment 
Boards, but no systematic effort 
was made 'to ad their out- 
put to the capacity of the em- 
ployment market to absorb it’. 
According to the CABE's esti- 


mate, only 30 
university products. were em- 
ployed ‘in ieee with their 
attainments or commensurate 
with the time and money which 


have been spent on their edu-- 


cation.’ Of the remaining 70 
per cent, 50 per cent were under 
(or unsuitably ) employed, 
while 20 cent were com- 
pletely unemployed. In spite of 
this overproduction, the univer- 
sities were not ucing ‘either 
in quantity or ‘-quality the 
leaders and experts in all phases 
of national life.’ 


Гы optimism of the first 
years after independence blamed 
the  pre-independence  govern- 
ment for bad planning, restrict- 
ed objectives and niggardly 
investment in education. А 
number of Commissions recom- 
mended increase in investment, 
expansion and re-organisation of 
the system at different levels. 
Boards of Secondary Education 
replaced university control over 
school curricula and examina- 
tions; the Higher Secondary and 
Three Year Degree Courses ap- 
peared to replace the Matricula- 
tion, Intermediate and Bachelor 
courses; special investment was 
made in technical and medical 
education, establishing some 
pace-setting, high-standard train- 
ing centres with foreign - 
ance; generations of neglect of 
science education was compen- 
sated by giving unquestioned 


priority to the expansion and. 


development of science edu- 
cation; and specialised agencies 
like the University Grants Com- 
mission, Council of Scientiflc and 


Industrial Research, Indian Coun- 


cil of Agricultural Research, 
Indian Cbuncil of Medical Re- 
search, -National Council of 
Educational Research and Train- 
ing were created to provide 
assistance, guidance and coordi- 
nation- in development of edu- 
cation and research at different 
levels. 


Expenditure on education 
went up steadily, as the table 
below will indicate. l 

As Amartya Sen says, ‘gov- 
ernmental neglect’ is not a 


per cent of 
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featuré of present Indian edu- 
cation. And if-achievement is 
to be measured by ‘numbers. 


then ' that. record Чоо: . 18 1950-51 1955-56; 196061] 1965-66 
impressive. S . mE TE 
n 1. . Total educational expenditure from 2 | 

к quot T A uu (Rupees in millon) мм — 1897 — 34. GOO 
veying the total scene in 1964-66, 2 Index of Growth. T = 100 166' 300 - 524 
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between - international and percntage Ж + 
Indian academic standards was -10. Index of Growth 100 ‚ 158 . 200 222 
widening.. The education Sys- | averige annual rate-of.growth of ~ ` Plan Sin! Flr" Pans 
{еш had, failed to meet the eco- "total educational expentiture .. ° 10.624 127% 118% 17% 
nomic, social or academic needs | | 
of the nation: | E PEE ae | 

‘Among the many: criticisms ` ^ tional directive—to provide  ..; süch as urban areas or ad- . 
M" by the onion free’ and рес ак edu- vanced States, by 1975-76;. 
against the system, the following ~ cation for АП c n up to 
fe particularly . relevant for the age of 14 years. This be | х quality, stagnation and _ 
this paper. ` ` was to have been ‘achieved g educat 8 

by 1960, but in the Commis- ... im primary n; 

a. The lowe pace of progress sion's estimate may only be л ‘Unplanned А provision · of 

= án ‘fulfilling the -constitu- achieved in some places -- gecondary education with- 
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absence of adequate provi-. 
‘gion for vocational  educa- 
tion and work-experience at 
each stage. The Commis- 
` gion recommended -a policy 
of regulated and selective 
admissions, with the aim of 
diverting 20 per cent of stu- — 
dents at the lower secondary 
:Stage and 50 per cent at the 
higher secon stage into 
` vocational training. 


d. The Commission was em- 
. phatic that the pace of ex- 
ion in all sectors of 
igher education had been 
. too rapid, outstripping the 
`` facilities available in real 
terms, and. had _ affected 
н standards adversely. Over- 
` ‘production in many spheres, 
. particularly in the arts 
commerce, while there is‘ a ~ 
continued shortage sott 
: ec "ih other- 
^" subjects, . the- шр 
а deni of: allowing -this èx- 


— 


> 
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pansion to be ‘dictated, not 
so much by the enrolment 
capacity of the institutions 
concerned or the employ- 
- ment. opportunities availa- 
ble, but by pressures of 
public demand which have 
increased immensely’. - 


Among the reasons listed by 
the Commission for this increas- 
ed demand, the following de- 
serve particular attention. ' 
i The traditional social status 
attached to а university 
degree. - ` 

ii The increased education 
hunger of the urban middle 
classes. . 


The desire of the rural and 
lower classes for social 
advancement. 


iv. The absence of adequate 

, employment opportunities 
for young persons, which 

. forces them to take up 

. "higher education because 
they have nothing else to 
do. 


v. A rapid multiplication of 


colleges and universities 
making them easily acces- 
sible to students in thous- 
ands of small out-of-the-way 
places, ~ 


Anticipating an iricrease of 
this pressure in the future, the 
Commission emphasised the 
need for a relative deceleration 
of the rate of expansion of 


——-higher education through a po- 


licy of ‘selective admissions’. 
The conditions guiding such 
admissions should be the re- 
source-capacity of the institu- 
tions, the merit of the students, 
and the anticipated requirements 
for trained manpower in differ- 
ent sectors of society. С 


The Commission based its 
recommended pattern of enrol- 
ment upto 1985-86 on estimates 
of manpower uirement. pre- 

by the Statistical 

tute and the London-School 

of Economics in collaboration. 
with the Planning Commission, 
but stressed the need for fur- 
ther and continuous studies. in 


this field, in view of the general - 


lack:of precision, and. details in 
such studies. In spite of the 
limitations of existing data and 
techniques of forecasting, - ‘esti- 
mated manpower needs provide 
four broad indications in 
terms.of magnitudes, e.g, the 
total enrolments needed in 
secondary and higher education, 
enrolments needed in different 
types of courses; shortage and 
surpluses in the wer 
situation; and rities in- 
volved.’ (E.C.R.—Page 92). 


Since the publication of the 
Commission’s Report, this neces- 
sity has. been emphasised by a 
number of conferences, of Vice- 
Chancellor’s, students and other 
members of the academic com- 
munity. Practically every Com- 
mittee appointed by the U.G.C. 
to advise on policies for deve- 
lopment has emphasised the 
need for better manpower esti- 
mates and relating these to 
enrolment and development of 
higher education. A Panel set 
up by the U.G.C. m 1965 recom- 
mended that existing resources of 
the universities should be used to 
collect data on employment op- 
portunities and job requirements 
to provide more dependable 
information for preparing man- 
power estimates. It also advised 
greater liaison between univer- 
sities and employing agencies, 


e.g., the State governments and 


industry, inclusion of 
the latter’s representatives on 
Boards of Studies, university 
planning bodies and on commit- 
‘tees to channelise employment 
information to students, as pos- 
Sible ways to improve the co- 
ordination between · university 
education . and manpower 
requirements. . 


The Panel visualised that 
research on employment and 
manpower requirements should 
become an essential function of 
the universities to-be coordinat- 
ed at the national level, The re- 
sults of such studies, and the 
improved liaison with govern- 
ment and industry, would be 
reflected both in enrolment and 
curricula, enabling the univer- 


r 


sities to meet the charges of 
providing courses unrelated to 
economic needs and of not pro- 
viding tr in tbe actual 
gkills by different 
types of jo р, И 


` Successive committees of the 
U.G.C. have retterated these 
recommendations, and all such 
recommendations have been 
passed on to the universities and 
State goverrments, but have 
produced little response. Enrol- 
ments, expansion of colleges 
and universities, opening of new 
departments, still continue to be 
governed primarily by the 
strength of the local demand. Jn 
the meantime, · unemployment 
has raised its ugly head even in 
the sacred privileged sec- 
tors of eering and medical 
studies and student pressure has 
led to & policy of reducing en- 
rolment in some professional 
institutions, even at the cost of 
lowering the utilisation of 
tea g capacity. After gene- 
Ы of clamour for more and 
more science graduates, when 


ates has nearly зы the 
arts ones, they are left equally 
unemployed. 


Amartya Sen claims that all 
manpower estimates prepared 
by governmental .agencles, in- 
cluding the.ISI-LSE one, tend 
to show. an upward bias and 
overestimate e prospects of 
economic growth. They use 
arbitrary norms, e.g., one doctor 
for “every 3,500 persons, which 
the government’s recruitment 
policy is unable to match. Не 
criticises their techniques as 
“inefficient and antiquated.’ But, 
the tragedy..is, that eyen such 
crude. or. exaggerated. estimates 
are not as yet considered by 
most -of the . universities, or 
educational. planning. , agencies, 
in determining their policies. 


T he crisis, therefore, is due 
neither to governmental neglect 
nor to lack of advice on ways to 
combat ‘it in future. Sen traces 
the cause to a dichotomy bet- 
ween the social and private 
profitability of education.  So- 
cial profitability, viz., growth of 


productivity, particularly in the 
agricultural sector, organising 
capacity, and politicisation which 
would increase the total volume 
of power within the society, all 
point to the need for a much 
greater effort to expand elemen- 
tary education, a comparative 
effort to expand, improve and 
diversify secondary education, 
and restriction of the quantita- 
tive expansion of higher edu- 
cation. Instead, effort should be 
concentrated оп diversifying 
university education to provide 
a variety of training, giving 
priority to neglected, or short- 
supply skills and on пары е 
ment of quality. 


Private bee on the 
other hand, intensifles the de- 
mand for higher education. 


‘When a certain profession ig 
overcrowded the gain for the 


Bociety in another 
‘man in that field be a 
little and may well out- 


weighed by the costs involv- 
ed. The calculations for the 
private individual is, however, 
rather different. If he goes 
through the course, he may 
still be better off after all this 
than he would have been had 
he: never taken the course at 
‘all. By offering himself in the 
market with this training, he 
will of ceurse reduce the pos- 
sibility of someone else getting 
the job; his educational dect- 
Sion incorporates this prospect 
of displacing another person.’ 


SS econdiy, since higher edu- 
cation is heavily subsidized, the 
individual ‘bears only a small 
part of the society’s cost in edu- 
cating him. Lastly, the lack of 
jobs reduces the prospects of 
sacrifice of immediate earning 
power. Such ‘rational economic 
considerations’, as also the s80- 
cial value and prestige attached 
to degrees, are behind the pres- 
sure. 


The m ун of higher 
education has been a substantial 
reason for the inadequacy of 
resources at the inadequacy of 
mentary and secondary educa- 


tion, since the educational 
budget is limited. The cost of 
producing one M.A. equals that 
of schooling 41 primary students, 
one M.Sc. student ‘costs India 
89 primary students in equl- 
valent terms. But fantastically 
enough, in India we expand 
much faster at the costly rather 
than at the cheaper level of edu- 
cation. Between 1960-61 and 
68-69, while primary enrolment 


rose by 60 per cent, that in uni-. 


versities and colleges rose by 
128 per cent. 


"To put it provocatively, the 
right to higher education is the 
right of the educationally privi- 


leged to: study further . at пе 


expense of the society irrespec 

tive of one’s academic abilities 
and it is a right that is exercise 

by throwing children out of 
schools." | 


Sen joins the Education Com- 
mission and J. P. Naik in recog- 
nising this demand as essentially 
a middle-class one—‘But given 
the nature of Indian politics 
today, all political parties, in- 
cluding those of the Left, have 
been inclined to champion mid- 
dle class causes.’ The all-parties 
Parliamentary Committee of 
1967 disagreed with the Edu- 
cation Commissions recom- 
mendation regarding selective 
admissions. The statement of 
the National Policy on Edu- 
cation issued by the Government 
of India in July 1968 emphasises 
its determination to transform 
the system ‘to relate it more 


‘closely to the life of the people’, 


but the phrases ‘employment 
opportunities’ or ‘manpower re- 
quirements’ are conspicuous by 
their absence. The entire state- 


ment reflects the spirit of the 


Parliamentary Committee’s be- 
lief ‘that every effort should be 
made to provide admissions .to 
institutions of higher education 
to all eligible students who 
desire to study further.’ 


One cannot but agree with 
Sen that the political leadership 
has failed to withstand the pres- 
sures that spring from private 
profitability, and has been sacri- 


ficing social profitability in the 
process. 


/ 


"Гь is, however, only one 
dimension of the problem. The 
leadership may have erred in 


its ordering о priorities in the — - 


allocation of resources, but the 
entire failure of our education 
to link itself to national require- 
ments cannot be laid at the 
leaders’ doors. What contribu- 
tion has the academic profession 
or the industrial and business 
sectors which absorb the pro- 
ducts of the educational е 
made to qualitative changes in 

the contents and methods of 
education, which seem to be 
essential to redress the balance 
between over-production of un- 


wanted men, and under-produc- 
tion of particular skills t are 
wanted to improve national 


productivity? ow many uni- 
versities have taken any steps 
to change their curricula and 
methods of teaching to relate 
them to national needs, the 
running theme of the Report of 
the Education Commission? 


How many institutions have 
cared to consider the advice of 
the expert committees sent to 
them as suggestions, or even 
bothered to pass them on to the 
teachers, who constitute after 
all, the field-staff of this army? 
It is fairly well-known in aca- 
demic circles that communica- 
tions of this nature generally 
end their travels in university 
offices, and seldom reach the 
teachers. 
found in the libraries. What 
then is the value, or effectivity, 
of such advice? Sen advocates 
more efficient techniques for 
forecasting manpower require- 
ments. Would ‘that necessarily 
guarantee: thetr е an 
impact on university 
and enrolment? ту other 
hand, the use of крш cod 
cated, techniques may widen the 
‘credibility gap’ between plan- 
ners -at the national level and 
policy makers at the institu 
tional level. 


"Our basic problem is the 
failure of communicating sound 
ideas worked out by expert 
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Nor are they to bew” 


bodies (the U.G.C. which has 
developed а remarkably efficient 
system of brain-picking, has 
produced an in ible amount 
of such workable ideas) to the 
men on the field. . There ig a 
difference in levels and dimen- 


sions of understanding of the 


a 


^D 


issues involved. It is difficult 
for the men in distant institu- 
tions, surrounded by pressures 
from the local milieu and con- 
fined in their academic thinking 
by years of routine teaching of 
the same courses, to understand 
the national significance of the 
suggestions that emanate from 
Delhi Any imagination of ini- 
tiative that they possessed in 
their youth has been pulverized 
long ago by the hierarchy that 
still dominates our educational 
institutions. Imagination, dyna- 
mism, and the desire to trans- 
late new ideas into workable 
experiments are rare virtues in 
university, college and depart- 
men administrations, but 
status and power consciousness 
are conspicuous by their abun- 
ce. 


Tez have created, over 
generations, a laissez-faire atti- 
tude among teachers, and status- 
quoism among administrators, 
which defeat most attempts to 
bring about changes in curricula, 
methods of teaching or examina- 
tions, composition of acàdemic 
bodies, or relations with society 
outside the university. It is 
permissible for the governing 
bodies of colleges and university 


——senates and syndicates to contain 


government officers, politicians 
and other non-academic men, 
but not to invite industrialists, 
production experts or other job- 
givers to advise on courses that 
may equip our students better 
for new’ of jobs that could 
open up і? trained men were 
available to fill them. Nor is it 
permissible to invite them to 
teach some of the subjects for 
which their work-experience 
qualifies them. i 


Since educational policy, plan- 
ning, economics, politics or 
sociology are not included in 
any of the university courseg 
{except teachers training, and 
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that is not in à form to make: 


any serious impact. I must of 
course exempt a few pace-set- 
ting institutions like the Delhi 
School of Economies from this 
charge!) , the libraries of uni- 
versities and colleges contain 
little literature on such subjecta, 
and the ignorance among mem- 
bers of the academic profession 
of developments in these flelds 
is abysmal. University admı- 
nistrations which form the vital 
link in the channel of commu- 
nication between State and 


-national planning agencies and 


the educational field staff have 
done nothing to remove this. 
Instead, they often deliberately 
mislead: their teaching staff by 
building up an image of these 
bodies as all powerful institu- 
tions which .control and prevent 
initiative on the part of institu- 
tions. I have met many teachers 
who genuinely believe that the 
U.G.C. ‘would not permit’ chan- 
ges in the regulations for admis- 
sions; examinations -or research! 


The statutory powers of the 
U.G.C. include ‘coordination’ in 
the national interest. But the 
Commission has been extremely 
reluctant to exercise this power, 
because a cardinal articlé of its 
faith is defence of the autonomy 
of universities, in the sacred 
spheres of admissions, curricu- 
lum designing, examinations 
and recruitment of staff." But, 
totally unstatutory bodies like 
the Coordination Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors of different 
universities in each State on the 
other hand have not hesitated to 
exercise their power in a nega- 
tive manner. It is now usual in 
State universities to find hold- 
ups in needed changes, because 
the Coordination Committee has 
not achieved unanimity. 


In the last few years, there 
has been some talk of the need 
for ‘orientation’ of teachers in 
colleges and universities. Under 
pressure from the U.G.C., a few 
universities have organised some 
training programmes. If these 
programmes help to introduce 
teachers to the new dimensions 
of the educational revolution 
taking place in different parts 


of-the world throygh the. deve- 


lopment of the communication 

social sciences, acquaint 
them with tHe real character and 
extent of the educational pro- 
blem: in India, and the forlorn 
efforts of small bands of ‘com- 
mitted men’ to take arms against 
this sea of troubles, then they 
may, improve the prospects of 
needed reforms. 


Asto the. орде hêy 
appear to be unaware of any 
special responsibility to improve 
the supply of skills wanted by 
them, Indian industry has so 
far made little contribution to 
the development of specialized 
training needed by its staff to 
meet the needs of expansion and 
development. How many of the 
jobs advertised in the Indian 
press carry details of job-requi- 
rements? How many endow- 
ments has industry created for 
teaching particular subjects? As 
for the government; any demand 
for new skills in the administ- 
ration generally results in the 
setting up of inadequately equip- 
ped training centres. It seldom 
occurs to them that the training 
could be arranged -at far less 
cost in the universities. Such 
demands would give the univer- 
sities a greater sense of social 
purpose, because the task of 
training existing decision-mak- 
ers would certainly provide a 
greater challenge an the 
abstract goal of training the 
potential decision-makers of 
tomorrow. 


Experts on programmed learn- 
ing say that the first important 
instrument for education is 
clarity of objectives. The Edu- 
cation Commission ,and the 
National Policy Statement are 
both emphatic that the most 
important objective now should 
be ‘to relate education to the life 
and aspirations of the people.’ 
How should educators achieve 
this goal of relevance? 


The. courses in most Indian 
universities and secondary 


*In UGC parlance, the Commission may 
‘suggest’, ‘recommend’ or ‘invite the atten- 
tion of universities to needed reforms, 
but never ‘direct’. 
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schools still display ап over- 
theoretical bias, and an absence 
of content which would be fami- 
liar to the experience of most 
students. For instance, most of 
the social science courses con- 
tain very little Indian content. 
A wider knowledge of the world 
ів good, but knowledge ure 

ene 


enaed and proceeds step by step, 
to analysis con tion 
and assimilation. courses 


mostly emphasise what Dewey 
called ‘knowledge about’, and 
not ‘knowledge of acquaintance’. 


The distance between the lear- 
ner and what he learns is во 
great, that only exceptional stu- 
to make the 


other, is 
one of the goals pursued in 


the classrooms. ` On the other 
hand, the different sub TO- 
main isolated from each other. 


There is no incentive to relate 
them, and far less to relate what 
one is learning inside the class 
to one's social experience out- 

side the class. | 


To give а few examples, & 
large number of students now 
come from rural areas. Schools 
and even colleges have now 
appeared in such places, but 
there is little or no attempt to 
relate the instruction programme 
to rural life or to programmes 
of rural development. A visit- 
ing committee to colleges n 
‘Rajasthan reported that a large 
number of students in these 
rural- colleges wanted training 
in ас sciences, since 
they had land which they wan- 
ted to develop. Instead, they 
were forced into arts and com- 
merce subjects which left them 
thoroughly bored. Similar com- 
ments have come from other 
committees which visited col- 
leges in other States. The 
Conference of Students Repres 
sentatives (1969) reco led 
‘a proper scheme of diversified.” 
job-oriented courses’, and exami- 


nations to test ‘the understand- 
ing, interpretation, application 
and ability to solve problems. 


The net result of this lack of 
relation is the stultiflcation of 
what might have developed into 
initiative, or creative energy. 
Incidentally, boredom leads to 
indisciplines and is: a major 
reason for much of the difficul- 


examinations. 
starts a subtle process of decul- 
turisation, turning a substantial 
number of rural students into a 
faceless mass—young men with 
uncultivated minds and urban 
desires but no urban skills or 


‘attitudes to compete with the 


more privileged urban students. 
M. N. Srinivas thinks this із a 
major cause behind the present 


. student tensions. 


Loss of roots in village society, 
coupled with the lack ‘of mental 
skills, prevent development of 
initiative, and encourage too 
much de ence on leaders. 
Unfortunately, competent lead- 
ers are not always around. 


A. large number of urban 
students face similar problems. 
Educational institutions avoid 
involvement with problems of 
city life and no incentive i8 
provided for development of 
intellectual or social skills. 
Many social workers report that 
the so called ‘anti-social’ ele- 


ments among the urban youth do 


in fact nurse a tremendous 
hunger for involvement in solv- 
ing social problems, and when 
properly harnessed can make 
at sacrifices for such causes. 
ere, again, is a waste of crea- 
tive energy for lack of proper 
training in skills and ideas. 
Gunner Myrdal ake educa- 
tion in South Asia failed 
because it inculcates an aver: 
sion to manual labour. I think 
this point has been overstated 
by foreign observers. Our edu- 
cation does not ‘teach’ this aver- 
sion. It is already there in 
our society but mainly in the 
Student attitu- 
des are changing fast, with 
changes in their composition. 


س 


The large numbers who do not 


come from a socially TS 
background do not ve 

aversion, A substantial section 
of even the privileged ones 
quite enjoy. the rare opportuni- 
ties of ‘doing things’. What is 
missing is the imagination that 
can direct creative energy, the 
daring to start off ventures on 
one’s own initiative, the cour- 
age and the knowledge that 
suggest branching off from con- 
ventional occupations. / 


J obs do not fall from heaven, 
nor can they be created by 
planners or by government effort 
alone. Larger mass initiative, as 
wel as physical resources, are 
necessary to widen employment 
opportunities. Resources шау 


be made more accessible by. 


government decision, but the 
task of releasing this mass 
energy, through development of 
skills, ideas апа information, 
basically a communication pro- 
blem, rests on the educational 
system, and the men who work 
it.  Job-orientation of course 
alone will not help if these vital 
factors are missing. The unem- 
ployed in India include many 
trained in vocational courses. 


The Union Ministry of Labour 
has been trying to provide some 
employment information and 
guidance to university students 
through the bureaus established 
by the Ministry in some univer- 
sities. An U.G.C. Panel, and 
the Students Conference (1969) 
made extensive suggestions for 
improving the working of these 
bureaus, and for integrating 
their work into the academic 
life of the universities. Both 
emphasised the need to establish 
liaison between universities and 
employing agencies, ‘primarily 
with a view to informing the 
students regarding job 
nities and acquainting 
with the kind of students bein 
trained in the universities. 
Following these recommenda- 
tions, the Directorate General 
of Employment and Training 
drew up a scheme to extend and 
improve the organisation of the 
bureaus with help from the 
I am not aware if the 


\ 


rtü- 


RU 


programme has ben implemen- 
ted so far. 

The crisis in our education is 
the result of the clash between 


elite, cannot expect to perpetuate 


the entry of new classes into the 
political process, Any annlysis, 
wbether done from a y eco- 
nomic, social, political or acade- 
-mic point of view, points to the 
angwers. We must speed up the 
pace of expansion at the elemen- 


cation 
to all children up to the age of 
fourteen. We must also step up 
the efforts to remove illiteracy 
by an intensive programme of 
adult education. 


We must stop Ше expansion 
of higher education, and instead 


.' concentrate our resources on 


improvement, diversification and 
qualitative changes. And we 
un mount a massive propa- 
ganda, to bring the academic 
community of teachers, students 
and administrators to а realisa- 
tion of its social responsibili 
If the system cannot adapt 
to changing social conditions, if 
it goes on tuating social 
wastage at the cost of society, 
then it will collapse through 


` "internal disintegration. 


nation as the fault of the stu- 
dents and the political parties 
е оа them for sd 

strikes, 
Slashes and closures, ues Mh *mal- 
practice’ in examinations, the 
increasing use of violence in 
student protests, all. features of 
the current ‘student unrest’, are 
often seen as external forces 
arraigned against the educa- 
tional system. It would be wiser 
to Tecognise them as signs of 
internal disintegration. 


‘tangle, 


cation is neither in nor 
a guarantee for employment, 


spending the best years of their 
lives in that process? If teachers 
cannot make the effort to make 


and individually 

о Mee 

from students or re 

De 

most a frustrating one in this 
0 


spend months, or 
years in studying a problem, to 


devise ways of combating, or 


solving it, and then to find their 
schemes turning into bits of un- 
wanted paper, of interest only 
to occasional researchers (mostly 
fo ones, at that!) in educa- 
ti planning, is an к 
experience. the 
sense of achievement с 
successful goal-attainment, 

of them loge their bright 
optimism in cyniclgm, апа their 
committed involvement in red- 
tape. 


E Since independence, we 
have been experiencing a clash 
between the liberal and the 
socialist traditions, both of 
which played a part in the free- 
dom movement. Like other 
parts of our social life, the edu- 
cational system is a .victim of 
this clash. The dependence on 
State subsidy, and the limita- 
tions of having to function 
within а State or national 
framework make our educational 
establishment closer in nature 
to a socialist system. There is 
really very little autonomy in 
the true sense, nor has the sys- 
tem contributed to:the develop- 
ment of academic om, and 
equality of scholars, basic values 
for the liberal tradition. Faced 
by political pressures, the State 
never hesitates to interfere in 
the educational sector. But,-re- 
luctance- to be branded as 
socialists and the remnants of 
some attachment to liberal 
traditions prevent it from accept- 
ing the pace raed for direct- 
ing and controllin g the system. 
The result is a policy of drift— 


If edu- ‚іп response to the wind from 


whichever direction it ae be 


blowing—from powerful 
sure groups or clagses,to Stadion 
and teacher factions. 


А.а, yet, how to meet the 
costs of a radical reorganisation 
and change of policy? The stu- 
dents representatives recom- 
mended compulsory ‘drafting of 
all students into the army. Why 
not ask them, instead, to 

to a ‘draft’ for the А ае 
literacy and primary education 
and other nations necessary 
programmes payment to 
society for higher education 
which they have already recel- 
ved, or are going to receive? At 
present, few universities regard 
the spread of education among 
non-students as their responsibi- 
lity. If a spell of school-teaching 
could be built into the students’ 
academic e as ‘work- 
experience’, there would be no 
dearth of teachers for element- 
ary education. Similarly, bud- 
ding doctors could be made to 
look after the health of some 
villages as a part of their train- 
ing. 


The periods must be long 
enough to make some real dent 
on the student’s mind, not short 
spells of ‘national service’ scat- 
academic 


a student would spend two years 
longer in the process. Instead 
of sitting unemployed after 
taking his degree, he would be 
employed for a substantial period 
during his studies. A from 
meeting his social obligation to 
some extent, I feel that such 
fleld experience would make him 
a better student. The sandwitch 


other subjects. They would cer- 
tainly help our studies to be less 
academic, more practice orien- 
ted, and help to free students 
from their present state of men- 
tal dependence; developing more 
creative energy, drive and initia- 
tive, which are essential for 
raising national productivity, 
and for generating employment. 
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— were 
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The Research Laboratory also 
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Sleek, streamlined and designed for modern 
living, the new Godrej Refrigerator offers you 
maximum capacity for storing water, milk, CRBS, | 
vegetables, fruit, fish, meat and left-overs. It is 
also ideal for Pharmacies. 


Sealed-in refrigerating system ensures many years 
of trouble-free service. Backed by the | 
ZEN manufacturing experience of over 60 years, 

И: - the new Godrej Refrigerator gives you the.best 

M value for your money. 






write for the folder to any one of the following addresses :- 
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That e right, IOL. 
IÓL electrodes and arc welding 


Tent were the natural 
oh for the welding of this 
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supoty 
— for high attitudes. Or, nitrogen 
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Today, new frontiers: are being 
opened, IOL have alreudy 
launched on manufacture of alr 
seperation plant and associated 
. Ctyogenic equipment. Plans are 
being drewn up for further 
diversification Into new areas 


constantly Innovating, IOL 
have always kept abreast of the 
latest technology. And with 
thelr products and technical 
services, help the nation's 
defence forces, steel milis, 
"fertilizer and chemical plants 
and the engineering industry 
Their International association 
hes enabled IOL to bring the 
latest advences and research 
abroad to the sarvice of Indi n 


Industry. 
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“Is Батић "з bad bresih... every- | 
tiene Ыы comes close io me Û repels та." 


T3 
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WHEN 

YOU MEET 
‘THIS — 

SIGN 














| . -you have entered _ 
| the wonderful world of Oberoi- . E 
| i a star-studded galaxy of hotels in Asia | | 


Asia is the more: 
| ar е ee 





INDIA : Oberoi Intercontinental, New Delhi. Oberoi Maidens, Delhi. 
Oberol Palace, Srinagar. Oberoi Mount View, Chandigarh. 
. Oberot Clarkes and Obero! Сесії, Simla. Oberoi Grand, Calcutta. 
Oberoi Mount Everest, Darjeeling. Oberoi Palm Beach, Gopalpur-on-Sea. ‹ 
` Oberoi Sheraton (opening July 1972), Bombay. " 
NEPAL : Soaltee Oberoi, Kathmandu. ' a 
SINGAPORE : Oberol Imperial, Singapore. 
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That's Dunlop C49 car tyre. 
“Undefeated” because when it 


every time. Now let's have a peaceful 
look 8t what makes C49 the victor. 
C49 has a unique extra-tough tread. 
Developed after- years of research by Dunlop. 
Made specially from a supér-tough compound. 
Tested and proved for maximum initial 

tread mileage. Dunlop C49 the “Undefeated”: 
` ais nothing beats it. 


|DUNZLOPCJTO 
—the MAXIMUM MILEAGE car tyre 


Recommended Dunlop C49 lyre retail prices - Ambassador 5.90-15 WSW GPR Нє. 174.99 OFiat 520-14 WSW 6PR—Rs. 149.93. 
O Standard 5-60-13 WSW 6PR—Rs 164 57. О Муз Jeep 6.00.16 M&S 6PR BSW — Rs. 221.13 (Sales and local taxes extra). 
рс-67^' 
a 
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. comes to the mileage war, C49 wins سم‎ 
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һеп 
à ‘grow up 


. Your child has planned her future. 


You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside а part of your earnings 
away from easy reach ... into a Savings 
scheme... зо that over the years there 
is a tidy sum...a sum that'll be of use 
when It's needed most... 


T-Year National Savings Certificates — 
an Ideal investment for all. Many more 
savings schemes—equally attractive— 


are available. 


For detalis, write to the National, 
Savings Commissioner, Post Box 98, 
Nagpur or ask your nearest 

Poet Office. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 


davp 71/263 


Telco 
werent... 
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5. ا‎ We m 
. а ey MEO ЧЫНА . 
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ЕЕ Achievement Is of the present. 
Rosearoh is the future—vision, new products, 
new Ideas, new discoveries. With ACC, 
research started with its Inception and is a 
constant quest. To intensify this quest, И 
in 1964 we built a modern Central Research 
Statlon at Thana, Bombay, where a selected 
team of sclentists and engineers Is at work 
using highly sophisticated equipment. 
. The result of this endeavour Is the wide 
range of our cemerits and cement 
products, necessary for industrial 
applications import substitution 
and for national progress. 


k ALL 


TC researching 

: today for an 
i improved . 

tomorrow 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT, 
COMPANIES LIMITED, 


NA 


...and that is the way Н should be. - 
Because progress thrives oh challenge, - 
We're perfection/sts, We (est and 
try. And try again. All Іп order to 
give you the best vehicles. At an 
j economical price. And now we've 

just come out with'a new engine. 


Jt has considerable additional 
haulage —15 horse power more. 

But at the same time there is 
substantial saving on fuel —159 less 
than whal was consumed previously. 
That is quite something, isn't It? 


Like all our products, the new engine 
has undergone a whole series of 
gruelling tests. in fact, we tried fo 
run It to death. No delal! was too 
smal! for us. lt was tested in every 
way. The new engine is as near 
perfect as we can make it, 


Want to try H? Call your nearest 
Telco dealer for a free demonstration. 


maa. t. 100b 
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SAHIB SINGH Ш РБЕ 


e HAIR DYE » 
BLACK 
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Crest restores the natural colour of alle. 
Makes you look years younger. What's 
more, Crest Halr Dye Is equally effective 
on wet or dry halr..., does not 
wash away or brush off. And, you can 

apply It yourself. Touch ue grey halr 
with the Crest Hair Dye Stick. Both i 
dye and stick are available In two ~ 
colours : Black and Dark Brown. 


For expert advice on good 
grooming,write to : 2 Ti 
Crest Advisory Service 

P. B. b 440, NEW DELHI 


— ‘e 


JAG SHIPS 


-AT. YOUR SERVICE 


FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE 
- ENTRUST YOUR SHIPMENTS 


TO 


| THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Efficdlent Cargo. Services 


INDIAJJAPAN/INDIA 
WEST COAST U.S.A.—CANADAIINDIA-CEYLON 
- INDIAN . COAST 


AA. 


- International Tramp Trade 


Registered Office: 


Mercantile Bank Building, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
BOMBAY - 1. 


Telephone No : 258961 (8 Lines) 


94 


Telex : 2217 
2719 


/ 


Pd 


Branch Offlce : | "ES 


5, Clive Row, 
CALCUTTA - I. 


Telephone No : 22056! (7 Lines) 
Telex : TLX - 339, 
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JIGTRIBUTION 


КШ vilages 


To meet the growing demand for fertilisers throughout 
the country, Shriram Chemicals has organised a wide 
network of distributors and dealers. ` Bringing much 
needed Shriram Urea to the farmer, within carting 
distance,  * М 


Shriram Chemicals also conducts in-the-fleld demons- 
trations to educate farmers in the modern metheds of 
agriculture — including soil testing, irrigation, proper 
_ use of fertilisers, crop protection and harvesting. 


40 that with help from Shriram Chemicals the farmer— 
‘and the nation—may look forward to richer crops 
~~. greater aiu 















A TY ARS-8C1-1098 





e Modern streamlined 
deluxe appearance. 
e Totally diecast and 
| lighter In welght. 
e Improved quality апа ^ 
trouble-free performance , 
| ensured by latest J 
production techniques. 
e Easier to dismantle; 
easier to assemble. | 


s. лт AN r- p м,‏ 07———— سے 
d ia / ^^ М‏ 
go W/ TA М E N M 5 NO‏ 





REGULATOR / \ - 
e Latest in design with 1 1 
modern look. i : | 
e ideally suited for concealed 1 Г " 
| wiring. 1 / | 
ө Novel rotary switch suitable for X / 
i operation іп both directions. X / 
uP e Choke coil unit for cooler operation., “ ^ 5 
(и | | bom | st 1 


Guaranteed for two years 
ORIENT GENERAL INDUSTRIES LTD., CALCUTTA-54 _ 
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INNOVATION 


How IBM as a corporate citizo 
Is helping accelerate | 
urban development. · 
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Indlan cities are expanding skyward. More, computers are being used for 
And their development requires new the construction of dams, bridges, 
techniques and tools. | аео а-ы, towers and 
Computers. us complexes. 
IBM computers are being used by - This Is yet another example of how 
Indian engineers and architects to IBM is contributing towards India's 

"C: prepare designs which cut bullding development. 


costs. Designs which ensure 
maximum safety. Designs which 
help meet construction targets 
on time. 


i `Advanced design work, which was 
once done abroad, is now being 
done with the help of computers at 
the Structural Engineering Research 
Centre and the University at 
Roorkee. 





` 
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mcm/Ibm/ 197a ` Partners In progress 


содр v 04068 


- winner of B.B.C. 
. Outlook Contest chooses 


Melo ody 


~ 


Conirai Bank Веі. 23, Naisi Subhash Road, Calagila-t 
Telephones: ГЕРА М Bose) Твик | 308 


Jor Dagh 
Telephone: ТИНИ Тыш: Ж 
Ageia ù ali pragipel pado ti Oo чай 






FOUR SWANS TERENE/COTTON 

(6796 ‘TERENE’ AND COTTON) 

SUITINGS AND POPLINS 

The latest word In 

“Terene'/cotton fabrics. Soft 

and luxurious with the . 

coolness, of cotton blended 

a rbly. In rich colours. 
ctive designs. Ideal 

io Mae s too —for salwar 

kameez, blouses, skirts 

and dresses. ' 


Manufactured by : 
THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD. 
BOMBAY 


Retall Shop : Outside Victoria Mills 
Premises, Globe М!!! Passage 
Dellsie Road, Bombay 13. 


Salling Agents : 
s S. M. Shah & Sons, 
Gally, MJ. Merket,Bombey- 2 


00 


Sold by best etores everywhere 


put T 9 5 - 


ж eet 


[t MEE Md 
IA 


f 
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Sizes 5-10 


Exclusive 19 












Here is 
r Bata Exclusive 
"d designed especially 


Es _for young men who 
m insist on real foot comfort 










ш d and step-ahead styling They 
are fashioned of selected, supple 


MU leathers ; the famous Exclusive construction 
M ; gives them a lightfooted flexibility 
second to none. Visit your nearby Bata 





Bata Store today and sample a pair 
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With the expansion of our plants at Kurla Е . 
and Каме and the divers on of our E" bi 
roducts, we feel the time has come to 
ve a symbol which represents not ohly 
_ our products but also conveys something 
: of what we at Mukand stand for. ' 
A constructive approach towards 
development both In terms of research and d 
modernization for the improvement of our . . А 
own-organization and also irí the effort to 
2 i А participes meaningfully In India's 
: ndustrial progress. · : 
a : Е . К The skill to make high quality steel  ; ^ 
i 4 castings, custom—bullt E.O.T. cranes and E \ 
~ a fabricated and rolled products to | 
` specification. The capacity to meet · : 
| commitments on time. The abliity to do 
| precision Jobs. : _ 
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most depend&ble compressed alr équipment In India. 





WANT TO CHIP A SHIP? 


Cansolldated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range І 
of compressed alr equipment In India -- (ndustrial M, 
(0018, construction ало mining tools, and alr compressor. 
Both stationary and portable, All these are made 

to Ње highest pele tay of workmanship and q | 
and backed clent after-sales service that 

earnad Consolidated Pneumatic a reputation for the 






The power of atr harnessad for Industry. 


Pneumatic fey 
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Ask Warden 
about ANY 


packaging probiem 


(except this) 


‘Raper, Board, Hessian, Plastics ~in each of these . · 
figlds Warden leads with a widerange of industrial 
1. packaging products. in fact MWarden.Is the main. 
rae ofisupply of packaging materials. · 

Bo ifyoulhave a problem-<geraral or special —; 

d talkto Warden first. uu | 

Our Products: | 


а 








ae 


i;MultiwalliPaper Sacks, Laminated bagsof .— — 
| Hessian/Polythene and Paper, Bitumenised, Waxed. 
| and Guramed Paper, Paper Cores and Tubes, 

and Plgatic Containers. / = 





WARDEN ‘The Packaging People | 
NA E | | 

м. | E 
(WARDEN & CO. PVT. LTD. 


1340, J. J. Road, Byculla, Bombey-8 B.C., Tel: 370308., | | 
2 Plant: Plot E-2, Road 15, Wagte Industrial Estate, Thana. 
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With Compliment oj 


= mn ‚з 


f 


| INDIAN TUBE CO. LTD. 


(A Tata Stewarts and Lloyds Enterprise) — 
Regd. Office: 41 Chowringhee Road 
CALCUTTA 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Symbol . 


Т. 


II. 


Ij; 


PFT.112 
CBIP.44 
PMT.106.69(N) 
СВІР.бо 
PDI.42 
ERLrIA46 
DLB.153 


DLB.r59 


- . TITLE Price 


| tndo-Nepal Treaty of Trade and Transi 1971. Issued by the Ministry of . 0.50 


Foreign Trade. 

Symposium on Optimum Requirements and Utilisation for Irrigated 6.00 
Crops. Issued by Central Board of Irrigation & Power, New Delhi. pc NILUS 
Basic Road Statistics of India 1969. Issued by Ministry of Shipping and 20.00 
Transport. 

Symppsium ou бейнен Problema in Irrigation and Drainage Chan- "$25 
nels. Issued by the Central Board of Irrigation. & Powers, New Delhi. : 
Income Tax Ready Reckoner 1971-72. Issued by the Directorate of In | 1.35 
pection, New Delhi. 


` Glossary of Terms Used in Nature: Conservation and Wild Life 4.30 


0.35 


1.35 


Management. Issüed by Forest Research Institute. Debra Dun. . (Including Rogistration) 


Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Clothing Factories in India 10.75 
(1965-66) .y Issued by the Labour Bureau, Simla. 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Bidi Factories in India 9.50 
(1965-66). Issued by Labour Bureau, Simla. 


рой 41. ХУШ. Index to Indian Medical Periodical Vol ХУШ. July-Dec. 67. Issued 8000 


7.12.67 
DGET.122 © 


DGET.123- 


P. Agr 85:70 


. P-Agr.105.70 


I4. HD.259. 


by Directorate General of Health Services, New Delhi. 

Careers in Accountancy. Issued by Directorate General of Employment 0.40 
& Training, Ministry of Labour Employment & Rehabilitation. 

Careers for Women. Issued by Directorate. General of FEDES & 0.55 
Training, New Delhi. ^ 


` Report of the Agricultural Prices Commission on Minimum ‘Support NS 


Prices for Kharif Cereals for 1970-71 Season. Issued by Ministry. pf Food, I.20 
Agriculture, & Community Development & Co-operation. 


Report of the Agricultural Prices Commission on 1.55 


(т) Minimum Prices for Wheat and Gram for 1968-69 Crop 
(2) Price-Policy for Rabi Food Grains for 1969-70 Season. 
Issued by the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community dis acd & Co-operation. 
Reports of Experts Group on 
(i) Natural Resources | | ~ 1.05 
(iv) Biological Including Medical Sciences - 
Issued by Administrative Reforms Commission, New Delhi. 


N.B.: Registration charges of Re. 1.05 paise Extra for orders below Rs. 2/-. 


Available from all authorised Selling Agents 

FOR CASH SALE. 
GOVT,. OF. INDIA KITAB MAHAL, = . 
JANPATH, NEW DELHI re (PHONE 44561) 
GOVT. QF INDIA BOOK DEPOT, 
8, К. S. ROY ROAD, CALCUTTA-1. (PHONE 23- E 
SALE -COUNTER (Govt. of India Publication Branch) ү 
UDYÓG BHAWAN, RAFI MARG, NEW DELHI. 1 

FOR MAIL ORDERS 


` MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS 
CIVIL LINES, DELHI-6 


NOTE : “Postal Charges” extra for mail orders below Rs. 5.00 in India, davp 71/467 


——.——_—шәе———————————————<——;үуү——-————_—_— . ———_ 
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mmm Relax! = 
wee have a Charminar 


d: Get that toasted taste 
| EM 775 of pure tobaccos. 


CHARMINAR taste makes it 


— Ы India's largest-selling cigarette ! 
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Regd. No. D-1213 


A Decade of Danfoss in India. ` 


€ 


P аг uec Ge А А 
Те has been a decade of Service to а Ъоай spectrum of Indian Industry. 


Today thondreds of thousmnds of cooling appliances, such as reftige- | 
rators, airconditioners, water coolers, freezers, ice cream cabinets are fitted 

Es with Danfoss thermostats. Thousands o major refrigeration, air-condition 
ч ing, ventilation, compressed air and other industrial installations and plants 
pre controlled by a їй variety of Danfoss controls. We are proud of 
this performance. 


if v — 


didi beh e ——— ee 3 
. and to manufacture many new lines of sophisticated controls for industry. | 
But behind this all will be che same assurance of international standard of 
с Ms and еч of Danfoss product. ' 
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‘Danfoss (India) Limited 53 
B-aoar Industrial Aree3, . ıı 
= Meerut Road, Ghaziabad (ur) Е А 
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Relax ! | | 
have a Charminar 


Get that toasted taste 
of pure tobaccos. 


CHARMINAR taste makes It 


India’s largest-selling cigarette ! 
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Bangkok « Hong Kong « Tokyo 


A choice of 5, yes 5, flights a week: 


- 7 


» 


` Air-India gives you а-сһоїсе of 


9 daytime flights tó s6d | 
what the East has achieved. | 
The finest of hotels, food and 


magnificent shopping valus.. ` 


eo^ ok Û 
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drink— 


Monday & Thursday: 
Bombay—Delhi—Bangkok 


- Hong Kong—Tokyo: 


Wednesday, Friday & Saturday 
Bombay —Calcutta—Bangkok 


. Hong Kong— Tokyo 
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Milk co-operatives as an 


instrument for social change _ 





LP NC 
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In Kaira, people of - 


_ all castes line up 
in the same queue 
„дау after day. 


legislation. Especially in tradition-ridden, custom- . 
bound villages. But equál partnership in a milk 


co-operative seems to work miracles. When people of 
all castes lear to stand together in a que at a milk 
е collection centre--day after day after day—another | 


Я blow is struck at social inequality and intolerance. 
Anda life style slowly begins to change— for the better. 


.. Amul has shown the way. . 
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_Freshness 


the feeling that only 
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Because Forbina ls a deodorant 


аз weh as a talc. Checks excessive 


шу 


ration. ideal for those who love 
and lead an active Не, МІ 
prevents зп. 


sporis ! 
antiseptic, Forbina 


heat and rashes. 


- 


Ulka CFP-BF, 
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MEEN the пате that spans six continents i 


.in-ovet 70 countries across slx continents the trend is towaids Usha. Моп tust USHA. So can you. 





‘BETTER BUY ШШШ vou CAN'T BUY BETTER ` 
| 1 al ` _ А i | - 1 Я О, ка 
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Managing relief projects ` Tata Steel ‘has always 













| . requires greater care than ^^. found capable volunteers from 
managing a business.. ‘among its own employees for 
Eo E - mE . work of this type. For the 
The work-calls for people past few months, our team of 
` ` who.are not only efficient © „doctors, social workers and 
` but are inspired by the engineers is providing medical 


ideal of service before.self', ^. relief, additional nutrients, 

. ^ to work cheerfully in camps: clothing, blankets, pure 
organised for providing direct drinking water and.sanitary 
relief to the victims of facilities to about 7,000 
calamities such as floods,. . Bangla Desh refugees in a 

drought or cyclones: ` ^ camp at Kishenganj in Bihar., 


| 
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САП the water w we have — 
: can irrigate only half our 


`“ cultivable land 
. so were doing a striking striking job in gearch of wafer 


We have Бош 1680 thousand million cubic metres of water. Because of the physical 
geography only one third is usable. Even if we used all the water it would irrigate only half | 
_ our cultivable land. At present over-160 million hectares are cultivated. Only 28 million 
hectares receive irrigation. So we’re going below the surface in search of water. The first -` 
"water well drill was supplied by us 20 years ago. Today we manufacture them in India to 
. the design of Westinghouse Air Brake Company, U.S.A. Of the 300 water well rotary 
_ drilling rigs in India, Z00 are made or supplied by us. | 





Reaching for water is one field of our activity. Bringing it to the шш їз another. That's a 
job for Johnston pumps. We've supplied several thousand Johnston turbine and submersible | | 
‚ pumps in Southern and Western India — part of our endeavour to give irrigation a lift. - 


v 


Development of industries is equally important. So we design, manufacture and instal 

` plant and machinery for every vital industry. It's been our business for 30 years. 

All along we've endeavoured to develop latest technologies.and talents—not — 4 

only of the 10,000 ptople with us but also of the 10,000 or more, who d 
: ` | work in боо эше units we have assisted and developed. ‘over the years. 









LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED | 


M 











You can't have your cake and eat it you ride 
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Joins the Nation to Salute its Valiant Soldiers who - 


scored a Spectacular Victory. - j 


`  Pledges to strengthen the Secomd line of our Defence 
by dedicating to help our Farmers Grow More Food. 


Will produce within Time Schedule» substantial 
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The rise of an independent Bangla Desh, a nation of some 75 million 
people, is an event which will have wide repercussions at several levels 
— particularly on the thinking patterns of the sub-continent of India, on 
the regional balance of power in South Asia and on international politics. 
In addition, the possible impact on the süb-continent's economic growth 
has still to be assessed, as also on the defence budgets which eat up so 
mach of the surplus available for development in our part of the world. 
The break-up of a status quo made to serve the interests of major powers 


and those who continue to hold sizeable overseas investments is bound to _ 


lead to the crystalisation of new trends.. Some ‚ Will - revolutionise. 
Others will seek to calm the turbulence. The new friendship between 
India and Bangla Desh, if properly consolidated, will become а major 
factor in the unfolding situation. Of course, this is easier said than 


` done. "All the political creativity we possess will be required to 


> - 


. command the necessary follow up. · We begin the ‘quest for this creati- 
vity with this issue. E ui n E ey 
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akistan’s dilemmas 
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THE traumatic experience of West Pakistan. It has been no 
the military defeat at the hands ordinary defeat. Pakistan is not - 
of the allied forces of India and the only country which has lost 
Bangla Desh is bound to create a’ large chunk of territory at 
convulsions in the society of the end of a short war but what 
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is unique is that it can put for- 
ward no legitimate claim to the 
lost province. Nor can they 
ever hope to regain it by force. 


Equally, the whole character 
and structure of the Pakistani 
State has become v different 
y war in 
the sub-continent. Further, that 
Pakistan should have suffered 
such ignominious defeat at the 
hands of a.country which was 
for long described as weak, un- 
stable and inefficient is a matter 
of great psychological strain for 
a people who have been brought 
up on a very different set of 
images of India and of them- 
selves. One can feel certain 
that all these facts are bound to 
affect the future course of deve- 
lopments in West Pakistan, al- 
though it may be too early to 
speculate on how exactly things 
are going to take shape in that 
country. 


I. is possible to exaggerate 
the signiflcance- of what has 
happened already. Bhutto has 


. Teplaced the discredited military 


leaders and has announced his 
intention to transform Pakistani 
society. Certain apparently radi- 
cal measures have also been 
announced. Similar gimmicks 


were taken recgurse to by. 


earlier dictators in Pakistan. 
One has only to remember the 
first year of President Ayub's 
rule in Pakistan to be aware of 
the fact that such measures 
taken in the wake of a coup 


ra  d'etat do not often provide а 


clue to what the dictator is ulti- 
mately determined to achieve. It 
was not long ago that Colonel 
Gaddaf of Libya was hailed as 
a great radical reformer. By 
now the world knows the limits 
under which he operates and 
the self-imposed ideological 
compulsions which he respects. 

On the other hand, there are 
cases in history "when leaders 
came to power without any 


- definite or clear programme and 
‘purpose but lived on to provide 


a stable and meaningful govern- 
ment to his people. One can 
easily mention the case of 


А 


Charles de Gaulle to illustrate 
the point. Therefore, one has 
to view developments in West 
Pakistan with an open mind 
and watch the progress of Bhutto 
carefully before rushing to the 
conclusion either that he is 
go to be successful in tackl- 
ing the problems of West Pakis- 
pu екшш ачыша 


Бн faces great dilemmas 
in the spheres of both domestic 
and foreign policies. Before 
analysing the nature of his 
dilemmas, 1t may be worth while 
to point out that what most 
Indians regard. as Pakistan's 
acutest problem is in fact a pro- 
blem of manageable proportions. 
There has been far too much of 
emphasis in our discussions on 
the flssiparous tendencies within 
West Pakistan. It is true that 
the smaller nationalities in that 
country were not always happy 
with the  dispensations that 
obtained in Islamabad. The 
Baluchis, the Sindhis and the 
Pathans are, in that order, hav- 
ing their own valid reasons for 
questioning the wisdom of be- 
longing to a united Pakistan. 


It will not be easy for anyone 


completely to integrate all these - 


peoples into a monolithic Pakis- 
tani-nation. But the problems of 
integration of Pakistan аге by 
no. means greater than those 
faced by other developing coun- 
tries, including India. In fact, 
in many ways Pakistan has an 
advantage over others like it in 
sustalning its unity. All the 
languages of Pakistan are writ- 
ten in the same script; Urdu is 
understood, though not spoken, 
in almost all parts of Pakistan; 
the Pathans have been well 
accommodated in at least one 
pilar of the power structure, 
namely, the armed forces; the 
Sindhlg and the Baluchis are 
marginal peoples; and, finally, 
Punjab is the Prussia of Pak- 
istan. . - 
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, The problems of all these 


nationalities are different from 
those of the Bengalis. No con- 


Pas 
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ceivable political structure in 
Pakistan could have solved the 
problems of the unity of East 
and West Pakistan. On the 
other hand, the problems of 
disunity in West Pakistan can 
become unmanageable only if 
there is no viable political 
structure in that society. So 
long as Bangla Desh was a 

of Pakistan, the, central problem 
of Pakistani, politics was the 
unity of the two wings. If 
that could be solved, a viable 
political structure could have 
emerged. 

Now that Bangla Desh is lost, 
the central problem of Pakistani 
politics is the erection of a 
viable political structure. After 
that is solved, the problems of 
unity “will look much less for- 
midable than they do today. It 
is only in the event of a total 
failure of Pakistan to evolve a 
political structure that the pro- 
blem of fissiparous tendencies 
may assume unmanageable 
proportions. 


ee ex then deed to ths таш 
problems of Bhutto. Because 
his rise to power is directly 
attributable to a major external 
reverse of Pakistan, it is inevit- 
able that his main concern for 
some time to come will be to 
readjust Pakistan’s external 
posture to the changed situation. 


The immediate problems call- 
ing for urgent attention are quite 
formidable. The Pakistani Pre- 
sident has to evolve an attitude 
to Bangla Desh which accepts 
the reality of its independence 
and yet does not lead to any 
great sense of defeat in Pakistan. 
The best way for Bhutto to do 


‘this is to describe the loss of 


Bangla Desh as good-riddance 
and to create a feeling in his 
country that а united Pakistan 
was unviable and would have 
been inherently unstable. He 
has to convince his people that 
it is only the Pakistan of today 
that has any hope of achieving 
stability -and ensuring progress 
to its peoples. . m 


This by itself would not be a 
very difficult task to accomplish 


„> 


, thinking 


because many in West Pakistan 
had for long been tired of the 
‘brute majority’ of the Bengalis 
in Pakistan. Also, the ея 
tion that the end of the erst- 
while absurd State of Pakistan 
is good for its: peoples is valid 
and may be accepted by the 
j people of West Pakis- 
tan without much dissension. 
But the problem he faces is that 
this cannot be done without a 
redefinition of the 


. identity and the basis of Pakis- 


tani nationalism. Bhutto cannot 
permit his people to feel that 


‘the Qaid-e-Azam was right in 


creating the Pakistan of 1947 
and that he also was right in 
accepting its break-up in 1971. 


A great deal of re-writing of 
history and revision of attitudes 
would be necessary to convince 
the people of Pakistan that 
their old State should not have 
'come into being in that shape in 
the first place. This may be too 
big а task for Bhutto alone to 
accomplish. Whether he will be 
able to enlist the co-o tion 
of his country’s intellectuals 
and thinkers to create the feel- 
ing that. the ‘loss of Bangla 
Desh is a good-riddance for 
Pakistan remains to. be seen. 


If:he cannot do so, he will 
inevitably have to take up tbe 
position that it is unfortunate 
that Pakistan -has ceased to 
exist and.to hold out кар инг 
that some day the j 
again be attracted by the Islamic 
idea and choose to belong to an 
association with West Pakistan. 
This“ суша. create serious com- 


' plications for him in the future. 


-Tò keep the hope of a united 
Pakistan alive is to commit his 


-entire-people to another unreali-. 


zeable goal and, therefore, to 
take upon himself the burden of 
inevitable. failure in this respéct. 
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securing an -honourable ` peace 
with India. There. are two 
major ht leaped in this regard. 
Ií-the^ чріасе; the. prisoners 
of war have 10 be takeh back to 


Pakistan as early as possible. 
This requires-an a t with 
India. Secondly, the old inter- 
national boundary between 
India and Pakistan has got to be 
restored. The little territory 
that Pakistan holds at the end 
of the 14-day war is no substi- 
tute for the losses it has suffered 
along the India-West Pakistan 
border. He has to ensure the 
withdrawal of Indian troops 
‘from Sind and other parts of 
West Pakistan where they have 
advanced, which again means a 
dialogue with India. | 


1 is quite clear that th 
Indian Government will not be 
averse to the restoration of the 
intérnational boundary but it 
might still bargain hard on this 
‘question. Also, the uncertainties 
about the old cease-fire -line in 
Kashmir remain. There. will be 
considerable public pressure on 
the Government of India not to 
go back to the old cease-fire 

e and to hold on- t6. some of 
the posts which have been 
taken over, particularly in the 
Kargil sector. A certain amount 
of the rationalization of the 
cease-fire line in Kashmir may, 
therefore, be inevitable and 
Pakistan’s best bet would be to 
hope that this proces: of 
rationalization of the cease-fire 
lme will mean at least some 
gains for Pakistan in some sec- 


tors to make good its losses in . 
others. | 


This could, however, be pos- 
‘sible only if such a rationaliza- 
tion of the cease-fire line is also 
the beginning of its acceptance 


as an international boundary. 


between India and Pakistan. 
There.again Bhutto faces a di- 
lemma. ^ Can he-entirely re- 
nounce his country’s -claims 
to. Kashmir without appearin 
‚ав an appeaser to his people: 
ow would: he disown his past 
in ‘this regard? i 
. H Bhutto cannot immediately 
conceive а major change in the 
ttern of relations between 
‘Pakistan and India, he will have 
to think of other foreign policy 
measures . to. sustain «himself. 


One of the apparent ways in 
which he could try to do во is to 
bécome even more dependent 
on the United States and China 
and enlist their support in 
making his country an Israel in 
this region! This has already 


been. talked of in a number of 
circles. The problem, however, | 


is that the idea of an Israel in 
this part of the world rests on 
two assumptions: one, a high 
degree of technological oret 
ence on the part of the Paki 
tanis and, two, a low degree of 
such competence on the part of 
the Indians. i 


. Neither of these two assump- 


tions is valid at this time and it. | 


is not conceivable that the com- 
E between India and 
1 will vary in favour of 
the latter in the coming years. 
The manner in which theiIndian 
armed forces have made use of 
even those weapons which are 
relatively unsophisticated com- 
pared to the armoury of Pak- 
istan indicates that in fact the 
competence ratio is very much 
in India’s favour -àt this time. 


` But this reality may not pre- ' 


vent Bhutto from pursuing this 
course for the simple reason that 
it would be consistent with his 
own preference of the past. - 


not Bhutto's primary 

achieving, domestic stability be 
gravely complicated by a policy 
of further dependence on two 
external powers? “It is, in fact, 
possible £o ‘assert ‘that these two 
friends of Pakistan will prove to 
be Bhutto’s greatest liabilities 
in. the months іс. соте, “It will 
be China's effort to prevent any 
rapprochement between India 


_and Pakistan. which could mean 


the prevention of stability - of 
West: Pakistan itself. , Bhutto's 
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major task is to reshape his 7 


relations with India. He cannot 
be. friendly with- those who re- 


*gard--India- as their foe even to 


initlate а process of such rap- 


prochement. 


А. for the United States, its 
South Asia policy is in shambles 
and Bhutto will have to wait.to 
See what Washington does in 


.the coming months. Among the 


= 


various probabilities, one is that 
in this twilight hour of Ame- 
rican presence in this part of the 
world, its policies will remain 
utterly confused, contradictory 
and counterproductive for itself 
as well as others, Another, that 
it will begin to treat Pakistan as 
a part of West Asia and try to 
tag it on to the Middle Eastern 
States-system: A d, that it 
could co-operate with ina in 
sustaining Pakistan’s anti-Indian 
postures. 


Bhutto’s main problem with 
the United States will not be so 
much in regard to his foreign 
policies as in regard to his do- 
mestic policies, If Bhutto is 
serious about social change in 
Pakistan, he may find himself 
to be undermining the position 
of all those elements in his 
country which have traditional- 
ly depended on American sup- 
port for their survival. Of parti- 
cular importance in this respect 
will be the position of the army 
leaders. E 


A different alternative for 
Pakistan would be to refurbish 
its relations with żhe- Soviet 
Union and convey to Moscow 
that Islamabad will not be 
averse to much closer friendship 
with the Soviet Union-and that 
all that it will expect in return is 
the use of Soviet influence in 
New Delhi to arrange an honour- 
able peace for Pakistan. In other 
words, Bhutto may go back to 
the very spirit of Tashkent that 
he despi in 1966. The advant- 
ages of ‘such a course would be 
many. The Soviet Union is the 
only Great Power which could. 
through friendly persuasion. 
make New Delhi offer the most 
favourable terms for Indo-Pak- 
istan co-existence. Also, any 
agreement between India and 
Pakistan which is helped by a 
friendly external power would 


be more acceptable to some peo- 
ple in Pakistan than an.agree- 
ment secured through direct 
negotiations, It would also help 
Bhutto to get rid of his present 
dependence on those’ external 
powers who can only queer the 
pitch for him ` 


| a Кези the problems in 
treading this course are not to 
be underestimated, It is unlikely 
that the Soviet Union’s recom- 
mendation regarding the terms 
of Indo-Pakistan peace and co- 
existence would be much differ- 
ent from those that India 
herself might offer. If Bhutto 
entertains any idea that the 
Soviet Union will put pressure 
on India for any major conces- 
Sion to Paki he may be 
utterly disillusioned, Islamabad 
has to start from thé assumption 
that Indo-Soviet relations will 
remain friendly and flrm and 
that Pakistan will have to flnd 
а place under the’ sun without 
disturbing this relationship, The 
old A model of foreign poli- 


су, wherein Pakistan was trying 


to turn the Soviet Union as 
much: as China and America 
against India, .is outmoded. for 
obvious reagons. 2 3 
‘With all’ his ‘problems, this 
may prove to be the wisest 
course for Bhutto to adopt.. His 
own survival depends on his 
ability -to de-escalüte the anti- 
Indianism of’ some of his coun- 
trymen ‘and find ‘peace with 
India. In fact,. Bhutto has, no 
choice but. to try.to ‘come to 
terms with India either directly 
or indirectly if he is to rémain 
in power. He cannat go on pro- 
mising his people a thousand- 


. year war with India without 


making them feel tired of it 
before. even one year has 


How will Bhutto go about 
doing this is the question. and 
one of the possibilities to be 
kept in mind is that he may 
spread out the phase of redefi- 
nition of foreign. policy for a 
very long period." Faced with so 
many.dilemmas, he may decide 
not to face any of fhem. That 
would be an.unsatisfactory state 


of affairs but not an unéxpected 
one, 


` Bhutto’s primary task is do- 
mestic—to turn the focus of his 
country’s attention on internal 
problems.- A host of such prob- 
lems are lying under the carpet 
which the military rulers have 
read out to cover the dirt in 
est Pakistan. Its society is 
full pf inequity and injustice 
and it would’ not take much 
effort on the part of Bhutto to 
make his people feél that a 
number of internal problems 
have to be tackled first. The 
economic domination of the 22 
families, the . unjust agrarian 
pattern, the regional imbalances 
in West Pakistan, the supprés- 
sion of civil liberties in the 
country can all become major 
issues of Pakistani politics. 


, So far Bhutto has resorted to 
well-known gimmicks to appear 
as а radical to his people. His 
real test is yet to come. , Will he 
be able to create a set of domes- 
tic social and economic issues 
which will divert the people's 
attention from external to inter- 
nal affairs? "What sort of prob- 
lems will he come up against 
jf. he were to try to create an 
egalitarian society in West Pak- 
istan? It is necessary to remem- 
ber that the vested interests in 
that society are so well entrench- 
ed in seats of power that they 
may-hit out very hard аў him if 
he goes beyond his present 
beliefs and begins to talk of 
redistribution of such wealth as 
is ‘possessed by -the' top civil'ser- 
vants and army leaders of Pak- 
istan. Even the politics of 
assassination may be resortéd to 
in order to get rid of a leader 
who undermines the present 
social structure of Pakistan. 


Bhuttos main problems .in 
this regard are: (a) the absence 
of the type of democratic poli- 
tics in West Pakistani society 
which might mean.a great deal 
of difficulty in mobilizing public 
opinion in favour of the much 
needed: social “reforms. апа 
(b) the character of- his own 
following- within the People’s 
Party and the army of West 
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Pakistan. Not until Pakistan 
succeeds in creating a new pol- 
tical system can Bhutto hope to 
bring about fundamental changes 
in his country. 


M howe creation of a new poli- 


tical system in Pakistan implies 
a number of things, each one of 
which could baffle even the most 
astute leadership of this coun- 
try. Patterns of authoritarian- 
ism have proved to be disastrous 
for Pakistan but Bhutto himself 
is presiding over an authori- 
tarian pattern, It is essential to 
replace it by a democratic sys- 
tem. Yet, who knows whether 
democracy would not mean 
the emergence of  insolu- 
ble problems for Pakistan! 
Constitution-making itself will 
be a difficult task. The problems 
of the rights of provinces have 
to be sorted out; what kind of 
federation would suit the new 
Pakistan? Again, Pakistan has 
for too long lived under the pre- 
sidential system to feel comfort- 
able with the parliamentary sys- 


. tem. Bhutto himself is tempera- 
` mentally more suited to be the 


country's President than its 
Prime Minister. Оп the other 
hand, where does one draw the 
line between a presidential 
system and a dictatorial system 
in Pakistan. 


Another problem would be to 
redefine the relations between 
the army and the civil authori- 
ty. It is clear that Bhutto has 
been able to dismiss some of the 
discredited Generals with the 
help of others in the army, who 
are hoping to gain from this act 
of his. The army will have to 
be sent back to the barracks if 
the system is to be democratic. 
So far Bhutto has only relegated 
some army leaders to insignifi- 
cance. How will General Gul 
Hassan or Air Marsbal Rahim 
Khan or General Tikka Khan 
accept a political system in 
which they are also required to 
withdraw from the task of poli- 
tical ‘management in Pakistani 
society? Should some political 
role be allotted to the Сеет 
will it not dilute the content of 
democracy and will it not make 


the task of social reforms even 
more complex? 


Above all, Bhutto has to face 
the problem of restructuring 
the economy of Pakistan, The 
loss of the assured East Pakis- 
tani markets is itself a. major 
problem, Even otherwise, the 
economy of West Pakistan has 
to be reshaped if self-sustaining 
growth has to be ensured. What 
would be the role of foreign aid 
in such an effort? From what 
sort of sources will such aid 
come? Will not foreign aid 
from certain quarters make the 
restructuring of the economy 
more difficult? These are some 
of the questions which the eco- 
nomists of Pakistan will have to 
answer. The basic decisions 
however will have to be politi- 
cal. It is only a firmly estab 
lished government, which draws 
its sustenance from the people 
of Pakistan that can be expec- 


‘ted to tackle the basic economic 


problems of that country. 


L. brief, therefore, two pro- 
positions can be advanced: one, 
that it is likely that Pakistan 
will remain a disturbed and 
confused State for quite some 
time to come; two, that if Bhutto 
succeeds in stabilizing himself 
in Pakistan, it would not be a 
bad thing for others, particularly 
India. For, he can do so only 
by calling off his country's hos- 


«tility towards us and by turning 


the searchlight inwards. 


It would be better for India 
to live with а strong, stable 
democratic and a secular Pakis- 
tan than to live with a confused, 
chaotic, problem-ridden and ex- 
ternally dominated neighbour. 
Therefore, we should help ` 
Bhutto and. West Pakistan to 
revise their basic attitudes and 
adopt entirely new policies and 
postures by making it clear that 
India herself has nothing but 
the friendliest feelings towards 
West Pakistan. However, we 
should also be mentally prepar- 
ed to live with a Pakistan which 
is unable to find its feet and 
which continues to be a source 
of anxiety for all those who live 
‘in its neighbourhood. 


THE discussion on Bangla Desh 
has been profuse, but it has suffe- 
red from the lack of a relevant 
perspective. A great deal has 
been written about the military 
and international implications 
of the emergence of ап inde- 
pendent Bangla Desh for the 
sub-continent, while few people 
have bothered to consider the 
forces it represents, the lessons 
that can be drawn from it, and 
the relevance it has for our own 
political and social development. 


On the one hand, some politi- 
cal analysts have preoccupied 
` themselves with the revolution- 
ary signiflcance of Bangla Desh 
and have dissipated their acade- 
mic energies in showing that it 
represents the victory of socialist 
struggles over the forces of im- 
perialism. On the other hand, a 
second group of ‘analysts have 
concerned themselves with the 
international implications of 
Bangla Desh. They have sug- 


P sychological repercussions 


IMTIAZ AHMAD 


gested that the emergence of 
Bangle Desh as a new factor in 
the sub-continent has disturbed 
the traditional patterns of inter- 
national big-power alignments 
and precipitated a shift in the 
structure of power politics. 


While agreeing in general that 
the emergence of an indepen- 
dent Bangla Desh is an event of 
momentous significance both 
internationally and militarily, 
this article shall focus on the 
relevance of Bangla Desh for 
India. I shall argue that 
Desh is a vivid testimony to the 
failure of an t in 
nation building and that signi- 
ficant lessons can be drawn from 
it for our benefit, Moreover, the 
processes that resulted in the 
emergence of Bangla Desh are 
bound to produce a major psy- 
chological impact upon large 
groups of India’s population, At 
present, the full ications of 
these processes forces are 
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not being recognized, but the 
experience of Bangla Desh can 
be used to enrich and affirm our 
own approach to the problem of 
nation-building and political 
development. 


P erhaps, a brief survey of the 
historical background to the 
emergence of Bangla Desh can 
help us to gauge its relevance 
for nation-building in our own 
country. Pakistan, of which 
Bangla Desh had originally 
opted to be an integral part at 
the time of partition, was form- 
ed on the basis of a concept of 
religious nationalism. Jinnah 
and his followers in the Muslim 
League had argued that the 
Muslims, of whom they claimed 
to be the sole representatives in 
a plural and otherwise diversi- 
fied India, constituted a separate 
nation by virtue of the fact that 
they adhered to a common reli- 
gious tradition. Somewhat cur- 
iously, these original architects 
of Pakistan deliberately chose 
to ignore the deeper distinctions 
which characterized the diffe- 
rent Muslim groups in India 
because of their geographical 
situation, language, race and 
culture. 


One of the natural consequ- 
ences of this attempt, to promote 
an artificial articulation of an 
otherwise diversified community 
was that the religious cleav- 
age came to enjoy para- 
mount importance and replaced 
the regional, linguistic and 
ethnic distinctions amongst 
Muslim groups with the reli- 
gious community as the princi- 
pal and dominant form of 
self-indentification in society. 
Specifically, this meant a shift 
from status, sect, ethnic origin 
and locality as the order of 
‘communal’ life to religion as 
the dominant form of social and 
political identification. National 
self-identity came to be under- 
stood progressively in religious 
terms and all problems of 
nationhood were interpreted in 
the light of this fact. Such was 
the social framework within 
which communal conflicts arose 
and took their course during the 


last phase of the independence 
movement, 


However, religious solidarity 
and self-identification are а 
highly situational kind of soli- 
darity ^ and self-identification. 
Since the political struggle in 
India had come to be conceptua- 
lized in religious terms by the 
Muslim League and its leader- 
ship, the religious solidarity 
promoted the articulation of the 
Muslims as a politica] com- 
munity. This situation мав 
bound to change when the con- 
cern shifted “from the creation 
of a ‘homeland’ for Muslims to 
the administration and manage- 
ment of that homeland. At that 
time, other forms of social 
cleavages were bound to make 
their appearance. Jt should, 
therefore, have been evident to 
everyone that the artificial arti- 
culation of the Muslims achieved 
by the Muslim League during 
the struggle for Pakistan could 
not outlive the more serious and 
real economic and political 

ressures within a predominant- 
y Muslim Pakistan. The poli- 
tical development of the country 
would require a systematic 
appeal to solidarities of other 
kinds. 


J innah was himself acutely 
conscious of the tenuous and 
transitory character of the reli- 
gious .borid as a basis of unit in 
Pakistan. While addressing the 
first Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan, he admitted that the 
critical significance attached to 


‘religion could not be adequately 


sustained in an independent 
Pakistan. ; 


Contrary to Ше political 
philosophy he had preached for 
well over twenty years; he de- 
clared that "f we want to make 
this great State of Pakistan 
happy апа prosperous, We 
should wholly and solely con- 
centrate on the well-being of 
the people, and especially of the 
masses of the poor...We should 
begin to work in that spirit and 
in course of time all these 
angularities of the majority and 


the minority communities, 
the Hindu community and 
the Muslim community-—be- 


cause even as regards Muslims 
you have Pathans, Punjabis, 
Shias, Sunnis and so on and 
among the Hindus you_ have 


Brahmins, Vaishnavas, Khatrls, | 


also Bangalees, Madrasses, 


so on—will vanish. .Now, I think —-__ 


we should keep that in front of 
us as our ideal and you will find 
that in course of time Hindus 
would cease to be Hindus and 
Muslims would cease to be 
Muslims, not in а religious sense, 
because that is the personal 
faith of each individual, but in 
the political sense as citizens of 
the state. 


No sooner than Pakistan came 
into existence, the deeper re- 
gional, linguistic and , ethnic 
cleavages came to the forefront 
ın that country. Each region 
advanced its claim for a right- 
ful share and representation in 
the administration of the coun- 


try and its resources. What had 


appeared barely a few months 
ago to be a monolithic nation 
united by ties of common reli- 
gion became a sharply divided 
country in terms of linguistic, 
regional and ethnic cleavages 
and claims of citizenship. 


Such cleavages existed within 
what was West Pakistan itself, 
but the situation was somewhat 
complicated by the peculiar 
geography of the country. Sepa- 
rated by more than twelve 
hundred miles of Indian 
territory, the internal cleavages 


— 


were highlighted against the  . 


background of inter-wing con- 
flicts and pressures. Being ш a 
majority, and also being politi- 

y more self-conscious, the 
Bengalis demanded adequate re- 
presentation, while the West 
Pakistanis tried to retain their 
dominance in the political sys- 


tem at the cost of other regional ' 


groups. 


` Against these tensions, reli- 
gion naturally proved to be a 
tenuous religious solidarity, first 
doxically, the architects of 


I S es and Writings of Mr Jinnah 
ol 2, Mubammad Ashraf, Lahore, 
1964. 
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Pakistan who had been aggres- 
sively opposed to the idea of the 
fundamental unity of India 
found themselves most in need 
of a viable basis to hold the two 
separate wings of Pakistan 
together, 


If Pakistan had been an even 
nominally democratic country, 
it could be expected’ that these 
inner tensions would be resolv- 
ed through normal democratic 
channels, But it was destined to 


be a military dictatorship and 


this fact determined its future 
political development. The mili- 
tary rulers tried to keep up the 
tenuous religious solidarity first 
by focussing their attention on 
the Kashmir question and, sub- 
sequently, by building up a 
strong and persistent anti-Indian 
sentiment amongst its citizenry. 


Euphoria is an appropriate 
description of the 0 to which 
this sentiment was carried and 
its force can be guaged from 
the remark of the Bengali doc- 
tor recently reported by Ajit 
Bhattacharya, our soldiers 
really are wonderful... What we 
have seen contradicts every- 
thing we have been told for 
twenty-five years. Not that we 
always believed the khans 
(West Pakistanis), but it takes 
time to get over such prolonged 
brainwashing’.* 


Ai the same time that the 
military rulers were keeping up 
the facade of the unity of Pak- 
istan through their anti-Indian 
campaigns, they were pursuing 
a careful and deliberate policy 
of repression and exploitation 
in East Bengal. One need not 
adduce all the statistics to show 
the extent of that repression 


and exploitation; they are al-.: 


ready well known to need re- 


counting here. Suffice it to say 


that the strategy worked out by 
the military rulers for the re- 
pression of East Bengal aspira- 
tions had two principal facets. 
On the economic side, it invol- 
ved the exploitation and utiliza- 


2. Afit Bhattacharya, Desh Settles 
Down: p voie enn India’, The 
Times of India, January 3, 1970, р. 6. 


tion of the economic- resourcer 
of East Pakistan for the benefit 
of the West, thereby contribut- 
ing to the growth of economic 
disparity between the two wings 
and thé pauperization of the 
people of East Bengal, .On the 
cultural plane, their strategy 
consisted of a conscious attempt 
to promote the gradual Islami- 
zations of Bengali culture and 
imposition of Urdu and a Per- 


sianized vocabulary оп the 
Bengali language. 

The proclamation of the 
People’s Republic of Bangla 


Desh was a direct response to 
these exploitative and oppressive 
policies of the military rulers 
of Pakistan and the disenchant- 
ment of the people of East 
Pakistan with a political system 
which did not guarantee them 
adequate representation and 
share in power, and resources. 


But, in bringing about the 
establishment of an independent 
and free Bangla Desh, the East 
Bengalis have not merely secu- 
red their emancipation from an 
oppressive colonial rule, though 
that would seem to be the most 
obvious immediate gain of their 
political struggle. To argue 
that would be to miss completely 
the full significance pf Bangla 
Nationalism and its internal 
transformations since partition. 


` In establishing themselves as a 


free and independent nation, 
the Bengalis have undergone a 
process of complete ideological 
and psychological re-birth and 
re-orientation. And it is this 
process of re-orientation that 
offers the most relevant lessons 
for us today. 


Tre essence of this re-birth 
and re-orientation consists in a 
shift from a communal and re- 
ligion-based world view and 
approach to politics to a course 
of secular politics. Historically, 
in undivided Bengal, the politi- 
cal differences between the 
Hindus and Muslims, reinforced 
by economic differences, had 
promoted a communal, or at 
least a separatist, outlook among 
the Bengali Muslims and en- 
couraged them to seek out sepa- 


ration and partition as a measure : 
of safeguarding their interests 
against a possible future subor- 
dination in a predominantly 
Hindu India. 


several leaders of East Bengal 
were .formerly advocates of 
partition and the separation of 
East Bengal from а united 
India, and Sheikh  Mujibur 
Rehman was himself a great 
champion of partition.. Experi- 
ence of a religion-based polity, 
the continued frustration of 
their aspirations, and the failure 
of a religious approach to poli- 
tics to provide relief to the 
people, forced the Bengalis to 
undertake a re-appraisal of their 
original choice and to turn their 
back against religious politics 
and nationalism and to seek a 
secular and non-religious basis 
for their political future. 


This shift from а religious 


and communal orientation to — 
politics to a nationalism rooted 
in economic and social well- 
being has a direct relevance for 
us. Paradoxically, India had 
had a powerful and vigorous 
national movement, but it was 
not a nation. It was held toge- 
ther through the force of the 
personal charisma of its national 
leaders, and the imperialist 
character of British domination. 
Consequently, the  natiónalist 
movement was deeply fragmen- 
ted, amorphous, and divided 
into a number of regional and ~ 
ethnic sub-movements. There. 
were periodic attempts to pro- 
mote a sense of unifled nationa- 
[ism by leading nationalists, but 
the precise content and meaning 
of that nationalism varied from 
time to time. 


On the one hand, the found- 
ing fathers of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress and several 
secular-minded leaders in the 
tradition of the founding fathers 
tried to define nationalism in 
territorial and economic terms 
and to promote the articulation 
of the people in political terms. 
On the óther hand, some other 
leaders tried to create a na- 
tionalism through exploitation 


of the collective emotions of the 
people by appealing to them in 
the name of religion and the 
nation to come. Jinnah was a 
leading advocate of this kind of 
nationalism, but it also had its 
advocates amongst the Hindus. 


e co after independence, 
‘Indian leaders had to address 
themselves to the task of nation- 
building. Experience of the 
past as well as their ideological 
orientations had convinced 
them that the answer to the 
problem of national unity in a 
plural society like India could 
not be found within a frame- 
work of religious and ethnic 
. nationalism, A sense of com 
mon citizenship, social and eco- 
nomic well-being of all citizens, 
and the sharing- of a common 
` political future could alone pro- 
mote the integration of its 
different sub-cultures and so- 
cial strata 


Consequently, they set the 
goal of secularism and equality 
and. welfare of all citizens with- 
out regard to differences in 
their caste, creed and ethnic 
origin as the cardinal principles 
of Indian nationhood. The task 
of nation-building since inde- 

dence in India has been 
ased on these goals of national 


policy. 


Secularism and social equality 
of all citizens are, however, 
mere goals of social policy. This 
does not mean that these goals 
have already been recognized. 
As & matter of fact, there have 
been serious and obvious short- 
comings in the adequate and 
complete realization of these 
- goals. Economic disparities, 
linguistic and ethnic chauvin- 
isms, and social inequalities 
continue to persist and pose 
occasional threats to the poli- 
tical and emotional integration 
of the country. 


Nevertheless, the recent deve- 
lopments in Pakistan and the 
со; of an independent 
Bangla Desh offer satisfactory 
confirmation of the fact that 
the basic approach to the prob- 


lem of nation-building in this 
country had been fundamentally 
sound. Perhaps, what is needed 
in the future is to-reaffirm and 
strengthen the processes of 
ization, economic deve- 
lopment aimed at the elimina- 
tion of economic disparities and 
feelings of economic and social 
discrimination, and removal of 
poverty of large sections of the 
population. For, unless regional 
i ties, “economic  frustra- 
tions and grievances, and. fears 
of linguistic and cultural domi- 


. nation among large sections of 


the population are not quickly 
and rapidly eliminated, the 
cohesive integration of the coun- 


try shall continue to be tenuous.” 


In this connection, it may be 
useful to refer to the implica- 
tions of Bangla Desh for the 
practice of the federal idea, It 
shows that in a plural society 
the success of political unlfica- 
tlon depends to a considerable 
extent upon the relative secu- 
rity and autonomy of its consti- 
tuent geographical units. 


o long as the relations bet- 
ween the federal government 
and the constituent States are 
Structured upon a principle of 
a satisfactory balancing of the 
fedéral control and the relative 
autonomy of the States, the 
federal State has a chance of 
survival. If the federal govern- 
ment becomes too strong and 
powerful to disregard the claims 
of the constituent parts as it did 
in Pakistan, the Centre-State 
relations are characterized by 
constant friction, and the States 
suffer from a sense of domina- 
tion by a powerful centre, the 
success and stability of the 
federal structure j 
jeopardy. | 


There is no immediate and 


‘serious threat to the Indian 
.federal structure in the near 


future, but there is need that 
existing irritations and conflicts 
between the States and the 
Centre and the grievances of 
some of the States against domi- 
nation by the Centre should be 
readily resolved and placed on 
a new footing of mutual accept- 


remains in, 


ance and accommodation. This 
alone will ensure the territorial 
integration and stability of so 
large and divesrifled a country 
as India. 


S everal political groups in ^ 
India do not place sufficient ~ 


faith in the efficacy of secular- 
ism and federalism as the basis 
of political integration in India. 
On the contrary, they believe 
that the unity of India has a 
better chance of being fostered 
through a unitary form of gov- 
ernment and the promotion of a 
religo-ethnic national conscious- 
ness. For example, the Jana 
Sangh has since its inception 
called for the creation of a uni- 
tary structure in India, Recent- 
ly, it has alsq been calling for 


the Indianisation of certain во 


cial and cultural groups in India 
as a means of fostering а sense 
of nationalism amongst Indians. 


The idea of  Indianisation 
rests on an assumption about 
the supremacy of the Aryan 
religious culture and definition 
of the rights of citizenship in 
terms of adherence to that cul- 
tural, tradition. Bangla Desh is 
an eloquent testimony against 
all such narrow definitions of 
national identity and citizen- 
ship. It clearly shows that the 
و‎ of religious unity ig at 
today's changing world, citizen 
ship and nationhood are poli- 
tical concepts and not religious 


ones. A modern nation rests on -— 
. the social and economic well- 


being of its citizens and on its 
ability to guarantee them Wen 
participation in the ‘political 
process rather their shar- 
ing, or preparedness to share, a 
common religious culture. 


` This point is so obvious today 
that it should hardly be neces- 


sary to emphasize it here. How-, 


ever, I emphasize it because it 
appears that it is still not ade- 
quately recognized. For ex- 
ample, a correspondent in the 
‘Economic and Political Weekly’ 
called for the Indian 

intervention in Bangla Desb, 
because he felt that such inter- 


a tenuous one; in ^ 


- 


ТЕЖЕУ | 


TA 


vention would ensure a е 
in the ing and orientations 
of the Muslims in India? 


The case for Indian military 
intervention in Bangla Desh to 


‚ enable the East Bengalis to 
` realize 


their aspirations for 
independence has always been 


strong. The question of the. 


necessity of forcing a change in 
the orientation of the Muslims 
in India apart, the whole ex- 
perience cf the Bangla Desh 


struggle would seem to militate 


strongly against the efficacy of 
ae as a means of affecting 
es in the orientations of 
ge sections of people in 

a ышы. 


Such application of forte is 
more likely to generate greater 
resistance and strengthen pre- 
vailing political attitudes. Per- 
haps, a slow’ and gradual 
promotion of a sense pf social 
security and economic  well- 
being can do more to encourage 
new and more liberal orien- 
tations than the use of force. 
Moreover, such use of torce may 
bb feasible in a military dicta- 
torship like Pakistan; it is high- 
ly questionable that it could be 
advocated seriously i in a demo- 
cratic polity. 


Т. emergence of а free’ 


Bangla Desh is sure to produce 


. а deep social and Satire ore 


dc eae a 


ч 


у 


impact upon the minds of 
Hindus and Muslims and also 
fie bs in the pattern 
of relationshi etween the two 
communities. P the factors lead- 
ing to the rise of the agitation 
for Pakistan, the frequent out- 
bursts of communal violence 
throughout the struggle for 
independence, and the bloodshed 
which accompanied partition, 
had left a certain bittterness in 
the minds of many Hindus. This 
bitterness occasionally found 
its expression in the pattern of 
relations between Hindus and 
Muslims. Moreover, the conti- 
nued involvement of some sec- 
tions of Muslinis with the idea 


3. Di ue Krishna, ‘Bangla Desh’, Economic 
Political Weekly, Aug. 14, 1970 
ie 1749-1751. ^ ^: . 


of Pakistan and the strongly 
Hindu undertones of Pakistan's 
anti-Indian propaganda over the 


decades had fostered an identi- 


fication of Muslims with Pakis- 
tan in the minds of some 
sections of Hindus, 


Au this has contributed to 
the deterioration of the relations 
between the two countries 
which were marked by mutual 
suspiciori and, occasionally, dis- 
trust, For example, a socio- 
logical investigation carried out 
at the time of the 1965 Indo- 
Pakistan war found that more 
than eighty per cent Hindu res- 


pondents in the rural areas not 


only identified Muslims with 
Pakistan by answering questions 
about that country in terms of 
Muslims, but felt suspicious and 
hostile towards the latter. 


Such negative psychological 
attitudes and perceptions are 
Sure to come under a new scru- 
tiny in the minds of most Hindus, 
For instance, the fact that the 
majority of Pakistan’s Muslim 
population has not only turned 
to India for help in a time of 
crisis, but also extended a hand 
of friendship toward it, should 


. gerve to dispel some of the 


traditional prejudices against 
Muslims in terms of their identi- 
fication with Pakistan and en- 
courage an appraisal of Muslims 
in India in their own, and evl- 
dently a new, context. 


It is too early to assess 
whether this re-appraisal will 
necessarily be favourable to 
Muslims; а grest deal is likely 
to depend upon the Muslim res- 
ponse to the newly emergent 
politieal situation and its capa- 
city to assume a more realistic 
and dynamic role in the parti- 
cipatory democratic process. 
Nevertheless, there is little 
scope to doubt that the present 
Bitualion offers a suitable oppor- 
tunity, one might almost say a 
turning point, for a restructur- 
ing of social and political rela- 
tions between Hindus and 
Muslims. 


For Muslims the emergence 


measurably greater eee 
and its impact is alsa likely to 
be deeper. One may nat be 
able to map out the direction of 
that impact ‘as yet, but certain 
broad is are already evid- 
ent. Or le, the emer- 
Bu nationalism 


gence of 
end, subsequently, Bangla Desh 
has served to terminate the poli- 
tical significance of Islam as a 
basis of political unity and the 
psychological attachment which 
at least some Muslims felt for 

Pakistan as a predominantly 
Muslim country: 


Р akistan was no doubt found- 


ed on the slogan of & 'homeland' 


for Muslims, but now the total 
number of Muslims in Bangla 
Desh and India would be more 
than in Pakistan, Moreover, 
despite having the second and 
the largest Muslim population 


_in the world, both countries are 


— 


_democratic 


committed to secularism and 
government. Al- 
ready, there are signs that these 


facts are unsettling the more 


of a free Bangla Desh has im- 


ЕК 


conventional patterns of thought 
within the community. 


Secondly, the emergence of 
Bangla Desh should enable the 
Muslims to appreciate and ac- 
cept on а шоге posi- 
tive basis, Home years ago, 
Professor W. C. Smith had sug- 

ested that the situation of Mus- 

in India was unique in the 
entire history of their faith; for 
the first time in their history 
they were placed in a position 
of equal participation with 
another community rather than 
in clear super-ordination or sub- 
ordination to it. Smith thought 
that this situation was both 
challenging and likely to pro- 
duce a creative response from 
the community. 


One of ‘the major hindrances 
to this creative response has 
been the failure of the Muslims 
to recognize the positive value 
of secularism and to take up a 
positive equality in the power 
structure of the country. One 
can see that the emergence of 
Bangla ncn will 
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strengthen the realization 
among large sections of Mus- 
lims that secularism is not a 
mere slogan but rather a posi- 
tive principle based on demo- 
cratic traditions and liberal 
thought; and, further, that secu- 
larism of the State does not 
weaken their position as a reli- 
gious and cultural community 
but can provide strength to that 
status and safeguard their reli- 
gious freedom. 


At present, the Muslims .are 
somewhat dazed, and many of 
them do not know how-to res- 
pond to the changing political 
situation. Partly, this state of 
mind arises from their failure 
to grasp the full meaning of 
these developments and to ad- 
just to them. Partly it arises 
from. certain uncertainties 
about the attitudes of the majo- 
rity towards them in the new 
situation. It is, nevertheless, 
certain that these developments 
are bound to touch the commu- 
nity in ways deeper than may 
at first seem. It should help it 
to liberate’itself from the chains 
of its own traditional patterns 
of thought and may pave the way 
for a complete psychological 
re-creation of its members for a 
more dynamic and constructive 
role in a modern India. 


Some of us may be tempted 
to assume that the forces set in 
motion by the emergence of 
Bangla Desh will crystalize and 
promote changes on their own. 
Submission to such a temptation 
at this stage can result in a total 
loss of the full and radical im- 
pact of those forces. It would 
- be necessary to harness and 
direct them into constructive 
channels for our own benefit. 
Liberal and  secular-minded 
intellectuals and politicians 
should use their energies to put 
content and meaning in the 
forces which the emergence of 
Bangla Desh has created. In 
this sense, the present is a mo- 
ment of action. It, however, 
remains to be seen if they 
will be able to harness and 
channelize those forces towards 
eonstructive and creative ends. 


Economic 
dimensions 


BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


IT has been the conviction of 
many of those who could keep 
track of the developments since 
the last general elections in 
India and Bangla Desh some- 
what closely, that there was a 
certain link between the rout of 
the Grand Alliance in India апа 
Yahya’s decision to force. a 
show down in Bangla Desh. The 
two happened in the same fort- 
night. The U.S. Representative 
in Dacca often personally wit- 
nessed the drift of the negotia- 
tions between Yahya and Mujib 
to disaster.- Small wonder that 
the Seventh Fleet rushed down 
all the way to cast its ominous 
shadow. For the long nine 
months Yahya could not be per- 
suaded to open negotiations with 
Mujib, while it took the Nixon 
Administration not. even 24 
hours to brand India as the ag- 

r. The hypothesis sug- 


gests itself, then, that an ехїег- ш 


nal instrument was ' being 
sought to avenge the failure to 
reverse the popular tide against 
the Right in India as well as the 
failure to get Mujib to hand 
over the Sandwip islands for 
the U.S. to build a mini Oki- 
nawa. 


The Nixon Administration’s 
as well as the Pentagon’s stakes 
in the Indian subcontinent 
must be rather high. That is 
understandable. That the split 
in the Congress and the popu- 
list tide in India pressing upon 
the all-India leadership to move 
to the Left, would call forth a 
virtual capital strike in India 


° and lead ost to an industrial 


slump, is also understandable. 
What is, however, less easily 


TABLE 1 
Foreign Trade of Bangla Desh 
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E is that policy ` ———~ ll 
makers in the economi ini m . Crores) 
Sie d mda cho uld ped International With West Pakistan ^ ^ Toni 
thought it possible at this very 1960-61 

moment to get away with a sly Exports 125.9 

dosage of further devaluation Imports 101.4 32.6 1840 
of the rupee, Every war with : 

Pakistan has to be followed by Balance +24.5 —46.2 —21.7 
а devaluation, apparently, so 1968-69 

that we can keep emitting the Exports 154.3 87.1 241.4 
right signals for those who care Imports 185.0 138.5 323.5 
to take note of the fact that, Bal 2:205 514 82] 


after all, India is on the right 
rails, and shall not misbehave р 
overmuch.1 TABLE 2A 

Exports and Imports of Bangla Desh to and from West Pakistan 


Bu: did somebody in these 














Bangla Desh's 
economic ministries also figure Exports to 
out whether the Sovereign ا‎ West Pakistan 
public of Bangla Desh wo 
still have the option not to de- шу ا‎ 
value along with the Indian Primary Е 
currency? After all, Pakistan Beteinuts 0.85 
did not devalue along with us Spices ! 0.98 
in 1960. From all available ood and timber 0 
evidence, the Sovereign Repub- | 
lic of Bangla Desh would not Others - 
have the option for quite some Tea 22.89 
time to come. The Bangla Desh Jute goods ‚ 1422 
rupee will have to remain firm- oo paper board 2 
ly tied to the Indian rupee. And, Leather 2.96 
with jute and tea virtually the All other Articles - 16.27 
only hard currency earners, Foreign merchandise 0.28 
Bangla Desh can hope to gain 
absolutely nothing from a cur- Total 87.12 
rency depreciation. We have , 
chosen for them, and have, very ` : ` pnt] 
likely, compromised their long West P. 
term interests. Not that India 
has anything to gain from thig Commodity 1968-69 
further dose of devaluation. So рш, кы TES) 
what? A collaborationist psy- eer 11.50 
chosis must govern India's chief Raw cotton 15.78 
financial decision makers, no Tobacco | i. 
cS where the Seventh Fleet осш Жз ios 

The Bangla Desh cents SE i TRON 25 
will have to remain tied to the n ia T 
vicissitudes of the Indian cur- Fe a EDU ай dí 
rency for quite some time to Drugs and medicines 5.39 
T E t 
I. We have actually depreciated to the extent Nee DRE oil 0.75 

of 5.51 per cent m respect of the dollar, Rubber goods 1.45 

5.33 per cent in respect of the pound, nearly Paper and paper board 2.61 

E: apocrine of Vi esi Vegetable oil non-essential р | 

Smo a further margin of 2.25 с! All other commodities 14.63 

the actual extent ту кле эш Бү, коюш Мааа т 

о T Total 138.54 


nearly. Since this article 
а 





Source: The Economic Times, December 7, 1971. . 


come, simply because India is 
going to-remain her chief and 
dominant trading partner. More- 
over, she will most probably 
also have a large trade deflcit 
with India. The reasons are 
pretty obvious. The foreign 


trade of Bangla Desh in 196869 


is given in Table I. 


The total trade turnover of 
Bangla Desh was, thus, Rs. 565 
crores. Converted into Indian 
eurrency by the rates prevailing 
in 1068-89, the amount would 
be nearly Rs, 850 crores. Assum- 
ing that India would have 
to fill up the gap not only 
for West Pakistan, but, for some 
time, for a large part of the 
international account also—at 
least with the non-East Euro- 
pean countries—and taking ac- 
count of the normal growth over 
three years as well as the extra- 
ordinary demands of rehabili- 
tation, the total trade turnover 
with India may not be very 


much jess than Rs. 1000 crores . 


in the coming years. It would 
appear, therefore, that the esti- 
mate of Rs. 1000 crores (in 
Indian currency) currently 
emanating from certain Bangla 
Desh sources is not far out, un- 
less of course the Bangla Desh 
.curreney also devalues substan- 
tially, i.e., unless the terms of 
trade are allowed to move: sud- 
denly more to the disadvantage 
of Bangta Desh. 


Now, it is dificult to see how 
Bangla Desh can hope to export 
more than Rs. 350 crores (at the 
old exchange rate) to India 
mee NA the near future. 
Partic ly so, if we are not 
going to buy jute and tea from 
Bangla Desh as West Pakistan 
used to. It is absurd to claim 
that the supply of fish can sub- 
stitute fully for the jute goods 
and tea that used to be absorbed 
by West Pakistan? We may at 





exported to “West and Inda. It is 

true that as much as 75% of Celcutta’s fish 
- sapply used to come from Bangla Desh. 

But Rs. 10 crores looks over optimistic. 


TABLE 2B 
Impact of a Separate Bangla Desh on Pakistan's Economy 








% share of 
: ` Desh 
Item Pakistan Bangla Desh  : to total (i.e. the 
: loss to Pakistan) 
1. Population (million) 126* TS* 59.5 
2; culture (1969-70) (000-tons) 
a) Rke 14162 11816 83.4 
Food crops 23365 11998 51.4 
c) Seasamum 36 30 83.3 
Jute 1319 1319 100.0 
e) Tea 29.8 29.8 100.0 
Tobacco 161 41 25.5 
Sugarcane -~ 33370 7418 22.2 
3. Industry (1969-70) 
а Tea (lakh Ibs.) 696 696 100.0 
, Cigarettes (crore Nos.) 4022 1778 442 
c) Cotton yarn (crore lbs.) 70.8 10.6 15.0 
Jute goods (000 tons) 580 580 100.0 
Ө Urea (000 tons) 297.4 94.3 31.7 
` Safety matches (lakh 
ps boxed) 140.7 . 129.6 92.1 
phuric acid (000 уын) 37.5 ~ 6.5 17.3 
Printing paper (000 tons 21.4 21.4 100.0 
Ü Writing paper (000 tons) 10.3 10.3 100.0 
Ф Packing paper (000 tons) 10.5 10.5 100.0 
) Newsprmt (000 tons) 35.7 35.1 100.0 
4. Exports (Rs. crores, 1969-70) 333.71 167.01 50.0 
5. Publi finance (Rs. Crores) 
(a) Tax revenue from customs 
(1970-71 Budget) 181 98* 54.1 
) Central Excise,’ (,) 286 154* 53.8 
c) Income Tax 118 64* 54.2 
Sales tax 78 42* 53.8 
e) Others 18 10* 55.6 





* Esti 1 


Source: The Economic Tunes December 17, 1971. 





best buy a marginal amount 
of raw jute. Even if one took 
into account the substantial 
transit income that would ac- 
crue to Bangla Desh, once Һе 
rail and riverine services reopen 
between West Bengal, Tripura, 
Meghalay and Assam through 
Bangla Desh, it is unlikely that 
the trade deficit would be less 
than Rs. 250 to 300 crores. This 
trade deficit can only be sus- 
tained by an equal amount of 
capital outflow from India tnto 
Bangla Desh. 


A look at Table 2 would bear 
out the above presumption. 
Nearly 43 per cent of Bangla 
Desh’s exports to West Pakistan 
are constituted of jute goods 
and tea for which we have no 
use. We have some use for the 
fine raw jute of Bangla Desh. 
But, unless we are going to re- 


produce the old colonial pattern 
of East Bengal being the agri- 
cultural hinterland of the Са] 
cutta industrial conurbation, 
there is no reason why Bangla 
Desh should not procesg all her 
raw jute. herself, export it and 
import the wherewithal of her 
development programme. 


All her imports from .West 
Pakistan and most of her capi- 
tal goods requirements from 
western countries also can, of 
course, be supplied by us. But, 
her requirements are going to 
be somewhat extraordinary for 
quite some time. For instance, 
of the immediate rehabilitation 
costs, which amount to Rs. 700 
crores according +o some preli- 
minary estimates, not more than 
Rs. 250 crores worth of resources 
can be raised from la Desh. 
In the matter of rehabilitation, 


v 


"India. 


time is an important factor. For 


instance, 200  riverine crafts 
have to be repaired over: the 
next two months. Port facilities, 
roads, bridges, etc. have to be 
made serviceable in the quickest 
possible time to restore the nor- 


mal sinews of the economy. 


These repair. works will require, 
by April, 1972, as much as 4 
lakh tonnes of cement, 7 lakh 
tonnes ої brick-making non- 
coking coal? 1 lakh tonnes of 
steel rods, 30,000. tonnes of 
heavy. steel structurals. Over 
and above this, some 2 lakh 
tonnes of f ins (mainly 
rice) wil have to be rushed 
every month.* 


Bangla Desh would normally 


have about 2 million tonnes of 


annual deficit in rice5 With only 
10 per cent of rice production 
entering marketing in 
Bangla Desh normally, procure- 
ment.would be difficult, unless a 
rigorous system of levies can be 
implemented with the help of 
vilage committees. It is likely 
that stocks have been sharply 
depleted. ‘Hence, to sustain a 
system of rationing for the non- 
agricultural population. imports 
would.. have to be substantially 
larger than the deficit? 


N ormally, Bangla Desh would 
produce only one metre of cloth 
per head as against 16 metres in 
Bangla Desh produces 
little Taw cotton of which we, 
too, have to import considerable 
quantities, Moreover, produc- 
tion in Bangla Desh mills will 
take quite some time to pick up. 
Oil and kerosene will also have 
to be imported. 


Under the circumstances, 
some estimates of annual re- 


`3. The MMIC has already committed 1 
million tonnes of coal to meet immediate 
req | 

4. The estimates publicly available till now 
` are mostly somewhat conjectural, mcom- 
plete and scrappy. : 

5. According to U.S.A.LD. estimates 

6. A Rice Community in the form of a sub- 

i арыса оа Биш Dol 


uself as the 
mechanism to meet the nce deficit of the 
sab-continent the indisposable rice 


quirements which are currently 
being talked about, such as, 
Rs. 100 crores worth of textiles, 
Rs. 100 crores of, coal, Rs. 15 
crores of cement, Rs. 10 crores 
of drugs and medicines, etec., do 
not seem to -be exaggerated. 
Hs. 1000 crores worth of total 
trade turnover between Bangla 
Desh and India would, on the 
face of it, seem to be altogether 
within the realm of possibility. 
That would be nearly 30 per 
cent of the national income of 
Bangla Desh!” The trade deficit 
of Rs. 250-300 crores would, 
under the circumstances, appear 
to be rather on the low side. 


I, is true that most ‘of the 
manufactures . required by 
Bangla Desh can be supplied by 
India -without much difficulty. 
In fact, the capacities of the sick 
textile mills of West Bengal 
currently being taken over, and 
the large excess capacities 
(more than 50 per cent) in West 
Bengal’s engineering and chemi- 
cal units, can conceivably be 


‘absorbed, provided raw mate- 


rial bottlenecks can be removed. 


Clearly, these prospects of a 
sudden buoyancy in demand 


, have proved to be a shot in the 


arm for the Calcutta Stock Ex- 
change which woke up from its 
long slumber during the last 
two weeks of December, 1971. 


- It is also likely that sections 
of Indian big capital have sens- 
ed windfalls going beyond the 
acquisition of a big market for 
goods only—a market which 
will, for some time, be altogether 
dependent on Indian supplies. 
No wonder, therefore, that some 
gentlemen of Indian big business 
have offered to lead on-the-spot 
assessment teams to Bangla 
Desh. . There has been some 
talk of joint ventures of Indian 
capital in Bangla Desh. And, 
this is p y how a large 
trade deficit of Bangla Desh 


with India, implying corres-/ 


ponding capital outflows from 
Indis, would seem to fit the bill, 
unless it is the intention of the 


оа. 


7. At old exchange rates. 


Governments of 
"Bangla Desh to restrict the eco- 


.India „and 


nomic transactions between the 
two countries largely to inter- 
governmental agencies. ` 


Т he Government of Bangla 
Desh and the Awami League 
are pledged to a policy of na- 
tionalisation of key industries 
and financial institutions. To 
Start with, however, it would be 
possible for them only to take 
over the West Pakistani inter- 


‘ests, particularly in jute and tea. 


They should, by now, be serious- 
ly considering confiscation of 
these interests. It is unlikely, 
however, that they would touch 


the substantial British interests 


in tea and jute9 After all, ОК. 
did abstain in UN voting in ex- 
pectation ої some pay-off! 
British recognition may also be 


forthcoming sooner than later.. 


There may also, conceivably, be 
business and political interests 
of the indigenous sort in Bangla 
Desh, which will, initially at 
least, feel like propping them- 
selves. up with the help of 
Indian and British private capi- 
tal. In fact, the talk of joint 
ventures with Indian capital hab 
emanated sometimes from cer- 
tain Bangla Desh circles them- 
selves. One can rely pn the 
entlemen members of 1 

ig business to forge suitable 
links with such indigenous in- 
terests in Bangla Desh, unless, 
of course, the governments of 
the two countries think and act 
otherwise. And, why not? Are 
not labour costs in Bangla Desh 
lower than in Eastern India? 


Is it not legitimate to presume 
that the Bangla Desh market 
will, for some time at least, be 
belpless enough to be converted 
to a captive market? In fact, 
with the Americans. convenient- 
ly out of the way, for the time 
being at least. the .British- 
Indian big capital located in the 
familiar Clive Street (now 
Netaji Subhas Road) areas of 
what was once the famous Dal- 


®. Briash control seems to account for more 
then Yhalf of Bangla Desh tea. West 
Pakistan interests have since been take over 
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(now  Binoy- 
named 


Moreover, the MRTP Act pro- 
vides further incentives for 
large houses to expand their 
capacities just across the border 


and thereby evade the ju risdic- 
tion of the Monopolies Commis- 


_gion on this side of the border.® 


Misses, in jute, there are 
proximate issues to settle. Pak- 
istan (no jute is produced ш 
West Pakistan) was India’s 
chief competitor in the world 
jute market. It was a situation 
of competitive duopoly, with 
Pakistan acting as the price 
setter, . because Bangla Desh, 
which produced all Pakistan's 
jute, enjoyed, and will continue 
to enjoy, what Adam Smith 
would call ‘absolute advantage’ 
in the production of jute. She 
produced and will continue to 
produce jute fibres more easily 
- and of better quality. Her mills, 
"having been set up over the 
-last two decades only, were, and 
zwill remain, much more modern 


."than the Indian counterparts, in 


West Bengal, which are mostly 
rather ancient, notwithstandi 

the various rationalisation an 
modernisation programmes. La- 


- bour costs are lower in Bangla 
i Desh, and will remain so for 


quite some time. 


Acting as the  price-setter, 
Pakistan was, til recently 


` wnderquoting India by 2 to 5 


-per cent in hessian, and as much 
as 30 per cent in sacking. 
India's sacking exports declined 
from 3,13,000 tonnes in 1960 to 
94,000 tonnes in 1968, while 
those of Pakistan increased 
from 1,24,000 tonnes to 2,43,000 
tonnes over the same period. 


And the western world mar- 


ket for jute is a shrinking mar- 





9. Even companies with U.S. majority apita 
are reportedly on a muffing ition in 
Bangla Desh. 


ket because of the challenge of 
synthetics, Even in carpet 
backing, which was supposed to 
offset the shrinking demand for 
the traditional hessian and 
sacking, the share of jute in the 
U.S. carpet backings came down 
from 80.6. per cent in 1968 to 
61.6 per cent in 1970, that of 
synthetics having gone up from 
16° per cent to 33 per cent, After 
Yahya Khan decided to let loose 
his beasts in Bangla Desb, 
Indian exports of jute manufac- 
tures over the first quarter of 
1971 (April-July) rose by 
Rs. 17.88 crores, as Pakistan 
virtually went out of the market. 


It is quite in the fitness of 
things that a Jute Community, 
in the nature of the European 
Steel Community, takes shape— 
as it should—to convert the 
situation of competitive duopoly 
into a situation of bilateral 
monopoly vis-a-vis the western 
jute ‘market. But, such an 
otherwise welcome system of 
collusive arrangement can be 
undertaken as purely an inter- 
governmental agreement or as 
a system of collusion among the 
chief British-Indian producers 
and exporters of jute manufac- 
tures—units in Bangla Desh, 
private or public, being part of 
the system, backed by formal 
inter-governmental agreements. 


lei oi du tha fines ot 
things, and within the realm of 
immediate practical possibility, 
that such an agreement may 
also be extended to cover tea 
and ultimately to the entire eco- 
nomy of Bangla Desh getting 


integrated within the framework 


of a Customs and Payments 
union, All these arrangements, 
otherwise altogether welcome 
for both the economies, would 
also, however, be eminently 
suitable for 'joint ventures' of 
British-Indian big capital with 
Bangla Desh capital (private or 
public). AU the s ed scale- 
economies will thereby be avail- 
able to such ‘joint ventures’, the 
Tatas and the Kanorias obliging. 


There is, however, one serious 
lacuna in all this glorious future. 


‘large 


There have been reports on re- 


‘.cord that when the U.S. Repre- 


sentative in Dacca offered 
support to Sheikh ~ Mujibur 
Rahman, even with arms, pro- 
vided Mujib agreed to hand 
over the Sandwip islands for the 
U.S. to set up a mini Okinawa, 
the obdurate Sheikh showed 


-him the door and told him never 


to mention this perfidy in his 
presence. Mujib possibly thought 
that he was not fighting to get 
the West Pakistani army out 
only to pave the way for the 
U.S. army to come swaggering 
in (Okinawa has 10,000 Japan- 
ese girls ‘servicing’ the 

close competitors, no doubt, of 
the yahoos of Yahya!). | 


S inilarly, the 150,000 Bengali 
guerillas, who are armed now, 
may take it into their heads to 
refuse to invite the 75 famous 
Indian ‘houses’ having 
thrown out the domination of 
the 22 West Pakistani ‘families’. 
It may not also be possible to 
persuade the Indian army, 
which has now acquired the 
role and character of a libera- 
tion army, that this is what 
10,000 of their brotherg have 
died for. | 


We cannot participate in the 
noble task of reconstruction of 


Bangla Desh without altering in © 


an essential way the premises of 
our own economy, and the pat- 
tern of articulation of our own 
external economic relations.’ If 
we fail to do that, one shudders 
to think of the consequences of 
the kind of backlash that we 
shall provoke into existence not 
merely in Bangla Desh but in 
the whole of eastern India. We 
owe -it to ourselves, to our own 
dead and maimed, that at least 
the major British Indian big 
business interests in tea and jute 
in West Bengal are nationalised 
here and now, and а strict re 

e 


is mounted, preferably by 
Monopolies mmission itself, 
on the so-called ‘joint-venture’ 


activities of business houses 
located in India, Indian or 
foreign, 


That will pave the way for a 
genuine integration of the eco- 


nomy of Bangla Desh with the 
economy of Eastern India. A 
Jute Community, Tea- Com- 
munity (along with Ceylon?) a 
Customs and a Payments Union, 
total Inter-Governmental State 
Trading, a single 


>> and a single Water Resources 


a 


` overvaulting arch 


grid for the whole.of Eastern 
India and Bangla Desh can then 
follow to lay the foundations of 
a long term perspective plan 
based on the immense water 
and mineral resources of the 
entire Lower Ganges-Brahma- 
putra Basin, Such a plan was 
once worked out by a study 
team undér the auspices of the 
F.A.O. We can then double the 
per capita output of the whole of 
Eastern India and Bangla Desh 
within 15-20 years.!? 


It is worth while to remind 
ourselves that the House that 
Lord Cornwallis had built on 
the Permanent Settlement, of 
which indigo, jute and tea for- 
med the three pillars, and the 
Calcutta conurbation formed the 
of colonial 
industrialisation under the shade 
of which the 
Managing Agents set up their 
nice little pigeon holes—the 


- foundations of that House have 


-—- 


been finally pulverised by the 
victorious entry of Lal Behari 
De’s, Dina Bandhu Mitra’s and 
Titu Mir’s Bengal Peasant into 
the arena of full-fledged nation- 
hood. Nc 


A tema to turn the hands of 
the clock back can never suc- 
ceed. They can, however, pro- 
long the agony, raise the costs 
still further, But costs have 
already been too high, haven't 
they? 

The threat was directed as 
much against them as against 
us, So, now, let their recon- 
struction be ours also, The 


battle against poverty is indivi- 


sible in this entire sub-conti- 
nent in a very essential manner. 


And,_the tiger has tasted blood | 


at one corner of the sub-conti- 


Io. At the beginnmg of the sixties, an estimate 
of the total hidel ver potential of the 
d- prore ar the ll 

then 


Electricity . 


British-Indian - 


nent. The limits of a non-violent 
freedom struggle have been 
crossed. And, the struggle bas 
had a strong egalitarian content 
from the outset. | 


„| It is possible that, in the ini- 
tial stages, the very state of the 
Bangla Desh economy will rule. 

| 


out usual commercial exchange. 
It is also possible that, so long 
as the situation remains politi- 
cally sensitive, the economic 
transactions will be on a strictly 
inter-governmental basis. But, 
no market economy can afford 
to suspend the logic of its modes 
of capital accumulation from 








APPENDIX A 
Structure of Bangla Des Economy 
Variable Unit of Year — Bangla 
t Desh 
. Population Thd. 1961 соо 
(1969-70) ‚07 
2. Area Sq. miles 1961 55,126 
3. Density Person per 1961 922 
sq. mile 70 1,250 
4 Ctrillam Labour Force ` Thd. 1961 16,853 
e culturists * =: ^ 14,336 
Non-agriculturists 6 M 2,522 
5. Land Utilisation 
5 Forest Thd. Acres 1965-66 5,400 
Cultivable Waste = = 1,255 
GH) Net cropped Area 8 s 21,601 
6. Rice : 
i) Area Thd. Acres 1968-69 3,628 
ü) Production Thd. Tons E 10,933 
( Yield Maunds 2 12.6 
7. Jute 
() Area Thd Acres 1968-69 
к Production ; Thd. Tons "Ee 1,050 
ni) Yield б 12.9 
8. Tea ` 
i) Area Thd Acres 1968-69 103 
n Production Thd. Tons 5 28.1 
Hi) Yield ea 74 
' 9. Registered Factories 
No. of Establishments No. 1963-64 2,010 
Value of Fixed Assets Rs. е 15,37,074 
ш) Average Daily Emplo No. " 2,04,599 
Value added by manufacture Rs. : 9,74,504 
10. Minerals А 
i) Gas Thd. cft. 1964 57;46,973 
GD Limestone tons m 15,042 
11. Cotton Textiles 
i) В Number 1967-68 37 
Production of cloth Thd. yds.- > 52,025 
12. Jute Textiles 
| Reported Mills Number 1967-68 40- 
Production Ton е 4,90,535 
13. Sugar | 
1) Reported Mills Number 1967-68 . 10 
(п) Production Ton - 90,997 
14. Vegetable Prodncts ` 
Reported Mills Number 1967-63 4 
Production Ton » 5,754 — 
(Continued on following page) В 


the field of its external economic 15. Paper 


relations with any country ex- С Printing paper Ton . - 1967-68 10310 
t: And n) Writing paper » Loon 

cept‘in the very short run. (i) Newspnnt 2 : 8,651 

even inter-governmental econo- 1,12,000 ` 

mic transactions, to the extent 16. Chemical Fertilisers: Urea Ton 1967-68 En 

that they are not just outright 47 Chemicals: a 

grants, -have to take place at cm ifa 1967-68 3.661 

certain prices. Consequently, to dj Sulphuric acid р - 2 5.485 

the -extent that India's price (iti orine gas Я Ki 3,201 

structure—particularly the pri- mo РА - 


ces of manufactures—is govern- 18. Cement 
ed by  mercantilist-oligopolist 


heap КШ; ladia would DONO a MEME EM 1965-66 ыр 
ti +» 

have a built-in tendency to - D i 

move adversely. This was pre- 20. Manpower: Admission . 

cisely one of the mechanisms (1) Vocational courses Number 1964-65 ГА, 

through which resources were n roin c » о» gts 

drained out of Bangla Desh to fg "E. 

West Pakistan. i 21. Medical Facilities | | 
TE TE @ Registered Doctors Number 1965 6,864 
India's external economic re- i) Hospital Beds И $ 6,984 


lations with Bangla Desh, or, 
for that matter, with any deve- 22. Percentage of Educated persons іп 


loping country of the third Specified Age-groups: | 

world cannot be placed on a All ages (5 & over) , Percentage 1961 18.1 
stable fraternal footing without 5—9 " 11.7 
altering the very premises of TAS "e » 301 
the logic of capital accumula- 20—24 ч $ 212 
tion extant in our 'mixed' mar- 25 & over B n 16 5 


ket. economy. It is in this very 


. ч кирерин иаа ннн аана нн и ци 
basic sense that their reconstruc- ^ sou: Data Compiled at the Institute of Economic Growth, Dehi, from publication of 
tion has got to be ours also. the Government of Pakistan 





A APPENDIX B 
Comparative Levels of Development: Bangla Desh and West Pakistan 
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Variable Unit of Measurement Year Bangla Desh West Pakistan Year Bangla Desh West Pakistan 
1. Population Thousand 1951 41,932 31,948 1961 50,840 42,880 
1969-70 68,907 57,635 
2. Area Sq. miles 55,126 310,403 
3. Gross National Product Rupees Million 1949-50 12,360 12,106 1964-65 19,455 21,070 
(at 1959-60 prices) п | 1969-70 23,783 28,596 
4. Per Capita Income Rupees ^ 287 " 338 1964-65 318 411 
1969-70 - 345 496 
5. Share of G.N.P. 
i) Agriculturé Percentage 1949-50 62.25 54.59 1964-65 57.60 40.11 
(1) Manufacturing s ^ 3.80 7.94 - 412 15.15 
(Ш Construction Уз is 0.48 1.49 Е 4.78 , 4.59 
iv) Others j В 33.47 35.98 у: 30.50 40.15 
6. Gross Investment Ratio Percentage 1950-55 5.0 12.3 1964-65 13.5 20.7 
(average) 
7. Gross Manufacturing Rs. Million 472 961 1964-65 1536 2904 
Production (at 1959-60 prices) 1949-50 =. 
8. Production of Principal Thousand Tons 1955-56 to 20,455 © 22,156 1968-69 24,156 25,606 
Food Crops (1959-60 average) : ) 
9. Exports Rs. Million 1949-50 628.8 565.1 1967-68 1484.1 1864.1 
10. Inter-Wing Exports 5 s 32.3 229.2 € 779.0 . 1216.0 
11. Rail Net Freight Ton Miles Million 1949-50 655 1807 1967-68 806 5237 
12. Road Mileage (High Type) Miles 1954-55 320 7980 е 2271 10,459 
13. Electricity Thousand kwt 1949 - 13,657  .150,845 1964 4,067,176 2,948,002 





Source: Data Compiled at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, from publication of the Government of Pakistan. 
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Global dimensions 


RAJESHWAR DAYAL 


THE birth of Bangla Desh is the 
most earth-shaking event in 
Asia since the liberation of India 
from the colonial yoke and the 
victory of Maoist arms іп China. 
From the recent convulsions has 
emerged the eighth largest 
State in the world, one with the 
second largest Muslim popu- 
lation. This profound change in 
political geography will com- 
pletely alter the factors of 
power in South Asia whose rip- 
ples will inevitably be felt far 
and wide. 2 


The coming into existence of 
the sovereign State of Ban 
Desh is much more than the 
addition of a new country to the 
map of the world. It is a vindi- 
cation of a people's overwhelm- 
ing urge for freedom against the 
brutal votaries of force; it is an 
affirmation of the right of the 
downtrodden to rise against 
their oppressors; it is a demon- 
stration of the invincibility of 
right over might, It will awak- 
en hope in those not yet free 
that the day of redemption, 
though delayed, will not be in- 
definitely denied. 


The exploited, people of 
Bangla Desh were as harshly 
treated by their Pakistani over- 
lords as are the black Africans 
by the minority white rulers of 


South, Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. In all these countries 
the majority has been treated as 
а subjugated colonial people. 
Bangla Desh has shown the 
path of liberation, thus kindling 
fresh hope in African hearts. . 


Today, Bangla Desh is an inde- 


pendent political entity, a land: 


of rice, jute and tea and of con- 
siderable untapped natural and 
human resources, Its seventy 
five million people are indus- 
trious, intelligent and imagina- 
tive. They have a high degree 
of political consciousness, and 
they have been welded into a 
nation by the blood of their.sac- 
rificles. When the wounds are 
healed, Bangla Desh will become 
a significant political and eco- 
nomic factor in the international 
community. But, this will de- 
pend upon the degree to which 
the people can sustain the fer- 
vour which inspired their strug- 
gle for liberation. i 


The impact of се Desh 
will be felt most strongly at the 
epicentre of the storm in South 
Asia. Here, many myths and 
illusions will be irrevocably 
shattered. The myth of an arti- 
flcial parity between India and 
Pakistan and of Pakistan's inflat- 
ed pretensions—on the borrow- 


29 


ed strength of American and. 


Chinese arms—is among the 
first casualties of war. The 
myth of the discredited ‘two- 
nation theory’ is another, That 
of the fighting qualities of the 
so called martial races of West 
Pakistan is a third. Gone also 
is the illusion of the supposed 
weakness of a democracy—how- 
ever talkative—when pitted 
against the most fanatical of 
dictatorships. 

The wonder is not that Pak- 
istan—the State that never was, 
as the New Statesman describes 
it—crumpled up in a fortnight, 
but that it endured for twenty 
four years. Based on a fiction, 
that religion determines nation- 
ality, with an im ible geo- 
нтарһу unique in the history of 
the world, with no soul or body 
to connect its severed wings, it 
managed to survive despite the 
weight of its inner contradic- 
tions, Now Pakistan has been 
reduced to a rump and it must 
face up to the realities of its 
shrunken size. 


P akistan’s disintegration com- 
pels a radical revision of 
theories regarding the role of 
religion as a political force in 
the modren world. Supporters of 
the concept of Pakistan, in dis- 
regard of its inherent weak- 
nesses, thought that Islam could 
be built up into a strong poli- 
tical bulwark against the influ- 
ence of communism and of 
doctrines which they regard as 
subversive. Indeed, some went 
so far as to imagine the creation 
of Pakistan as a revival of the 
faded glories of the Arab and 
Ottoman empires.: Pakistan it- 
self began to suffer from delu- 
sions of grandeur, which were 
heightened by the adulation 
paid ~o it by many Islamic 
States, It came to be regarded 
as the apex of Islamic power, a 
position that was never accord- 
ed to Indonesia, a country of 
greater extent and Muslim 
population, but which took less 
pride in its religious orthodoxy. 


To believe that any religion 
necessarily offers a ier to 
the spread of communism or 


~ 


socialism, is to disregard the 
lessons of history. No country 
was more orthodox in its reli- 
gious zeal than Czarist Russia 
or the Muslim Kingdom of 
Albania. Besides, the  egali- 
tarianism of Islamic society 
where the faithful belong to one 
fraternity, where the Sheikh 
can sit at the same table as his 
servant, gave Islam a strong 
social thrust and political cohe- 
sion at the time of its ascen- 
dancy. That was not unlike the 
impact of communism in the 
present century on a social and 
economic order riddled with in- 
justices and corruption. 


The more enlightened among 
the Muslim States had them- 
selves realised that in the 
twentieth century, a difference 
must be made between things 
religious and secular. Nasser 
banned the Muslim Brotherhood 
and tried to build a modern 
secular State. The separation 
of religion from politics was one 
of the great contributions of 
Kamal Ataturk. But Pakistan 
proved unable to find a national 
ethos, except in terms of 
the most narrow religious 
fanaticism. ` 


The frantic cries óf jehad 
heard over Pakistan гадо 
during the recent conflict were 
more reminiscent of the days of 
Muhammad Bin Qasim or Mah- 
mud Ghaznavi than of the latter 
part of the twentieth century. If 
a warning is taken from Pakis- 
tan’s debacle by West Asian 
States that mediaeval slogans 
and ideas are irrelevant in the 
present-day world, there may 
yet be an opportunity for the 
regeneration of their backward 
peoples. 


Bu. it was “not the Muslim 
countries alone which misread 
the impact of the struggle for 
an independent Bangla Desh. 
The United States Government, 
still clinging to the false doc- 
trines of the Dullesian era, and 
ignoring its own historical tradi- 
tions, cast its awkard weight 
against the tide, only to find its 
policies swept away by the in- 
exorable urge of a nation for 


freedom. The impact of an 
independent Bangla Desh has 
swept away the fallacious theo- 
ries of fashioning an artificial 
balance of power on the sub- 
continent between two unequal 
States. The hard fact of India’s 
size, stability and geography 
cannot now be ignored as a 
vital factor in the politics of the 
Indian Ocean area, of Asia and, 
indeed, of the world. 


Ake irony of a great demo- 
cracy like the United States fer- 
vently backing a brutal military 
dictatorship engaged in trying 
vainly to suppress an entire 
nation has not been lost on Ame- 
rican and. world public opinion. 
It should also serve as a warn- 
ing to dictators and military 
cliques everywhere that how- 
ever repressive a regime, the 
spirit of freedom must ulti- 
mately prevail. | 


No less egregious than Wash- 
ington's policy, has been that of 
Peking, both capitals finding 
themselves backing the losing 
side for somewhat parallel rea- 
sons and in violation of their 
own proclaimed principles. 
China, the champion of the 'peo- 
ple's liberation struggles’ 
throughout the world, ranged 
itself against the liberation 
struggle of the people of Bangla 
Desh. While it calls for. ‘na- 
tional self-determination for the 
people of Jammu and И, 
it has denied that same right to 
the people of Bangla Desh. 
Adversity, indeed, finds strange 
bed-fellows. 


In the triangular tussle bet- 
ween the super powers for 
world influence, the Soviet 
Union has scored a deserved 
victory against its rivals. The 
growth of Soviet prestige in the 
area is in more than direct pro- 
portion to the loss of faith in 
American credibility and good 
sense. The competition between 
the super powers for influence 
in South Asia has been decid- 
ed unmistakably by America’s 
own behaviour. 


South East Asia tended to 
regard India as a flabby giant 
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whose potential influence in the 
region, based on cultural and 
sentimental affinities, was e- 
ly neutralised by Pakistan. The 
small States of the area indeed 
have a difficult choice of friend- 
ships in Asia. China by fear as 
a political and ideological threat, 
and Japan as an economic: octo- 
pus, as it still evokes memories 
of the disreputable slogan of a 
‘greater East Asian co-prosperity 
sphere’, In either case, the 
small States face strangulation. 
Their alliance with the United 
States has only brought domi- 


nation of a military and cultural ` 


variety. And the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation, that mythi- 
cal alliance, has created neither 
strength nor security. Now, with 
Pakistan's defeat, it lies buried 
beyond recall. 


I. now has a great oppor- 
tunity to befriend the small 
independent States of South 
East Asia who complain bitterly 
of past Indian neglect and in- 
differences, They know that 
India has no economic or poli- 
tical expansionist aims in the 
area and if they have any doubts 
about the disinterested nature 
of Indian friendship, the exam- 
ple of the unconditional assist- 
ance afforded to Bangla Desh in 
its birth pangs, should suffice to 
reassure them. Неге is an op- 
portunity for India and Bangia 
Desh to join hands with the 
South East Asian States to 
strengthen their sense of secu- 
rity | and accelerate their 
progress. ۴ 


For too long have the States 
of South East Asia been pawns 
in the power politics of great 
powers. The impact of Bangla 
Desh should give them a new 
sense of regional identity and 
free them from extra-continen- 
tal shackles. The i tence 
of the Seventh Fleet to alter the 
situation in Bangla Desh is 
proof enough that in the modern 


age the lon of seemingly 
Gverwhebnihs E military force is 
ineffective in achieving hoped- 
for political results. The -great- 
est security of a country, 


however small or poor, lies in 
the determination of its people 
to uphold its sovereignty and 
independence against foreign 
encroachment. e struggle of 
North Vietnam is a shining 
example. 


~ 


T: impact of Bangla Desh on 
Europe has been demonstrated 
by the policies of Britain and 
France which reflect Europe’s 
new mood of self-reliance and 
of independent judgment, Bri- 
tain, particularly, has also been 
inspired by the very practical 
consideration of its investments 


“in Bangla Desh and of its future 


trading potential. The facts of 
power in the Indian Ocean area 
have at laSt received belated 
recognition. 


A sovereign Bangla Desh is 
soon likely to take its place as a 
member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, It will be the second 
etd in terms of population 

like India, is one of the few 
that has fought for and won 
its independence by sacrifice. 


India and Bangla Desh, in com- : 


bination, could operate with 
authority on behalf of the 
Indian Ocean area. India’s close 
association, in terms of sovereign 
equality, with a large Muslim 
State, would strengthen the 
forces of secularism in the coun- 
sels of the Commonwealth and 
rid them of hangovers of the 
colonial era. Pakistan’s voice 
may not be less strident, but it 
will fall on muted ears. A focus 
of neo-colonialism that Dacca 
represented in the past, will be 
removed from South Asia, 
strengthening the equality of 
members of the Commonwealth. 


Bangla Desh will be a signi- 


' ficant addition to the forces of 


non-alignment which have been 
weakened of late, and give them 
a -fresh impetus. e - Afro- 
Asian movement similarly atro- 
phied, will be encouraged to 


move out of its narrow rut into. 


broader spheres of activity. The 
example of a State which Is 
ready to forswear national 
hatred of its erstwhile oppressor 
could draw the policies of the 


Afro-Asian movement away 
from their negativism into con- 
structive channels, 


The States of Latin America, 
frequently the objects of gun- 
boat diplomacy and super power 
pressure, will have noted the 


have an КОШУ of develop- 
ing a us trade in jute with 
the new State and to strengthen 
their relations with both India 
and Bangla Desh. The initiative 
taken by the Indian Prime 
Minister in 1968 in touring Latin 
America has not been followed 
up purposefully and it could 
again be revived in partnership 
With Bangla Desh. The States 
of Latin America are secular in 
outlook, and some like Chile 
and Mexico are moving towards 
socialism. The common bonds 
and interests with these coun- 
tries should be expanded and 
enlarged. They are a significant 
political force especially at the 
United Nations and have a great 
economic potential. 


- 


Te successful struggle of 
Bangla Desh is one of the rare 
examples in recent history of a 
nation within a State ing 
itself by force of arms from the 
tyranny of a minority. The 
union hetween Egypt and Syria, 
conceived in haste, was dissolv- 
ed at leisure. That between 
Senegal and Mali was still-born. 
Bangla Desh has shown that the 
hastily contrived post-war boun- 
daries of States which forced 
disparate ethnic and cultural 
groups into unnatural unions, 
cannot indefinitely endure. 


Bangla Desh is not tbe only 
area in the contemporary world 
where a distinct ethnic and cul- 


tural group, has been downtrod- 


den by a minority. Africa is 
full of new States with boun- 
daries which cut across ethnic 
and geographica! areas and 
which conform only to the ad- 
ministrative divisions of the 
colonial era. The struggle of 
the Ibos in Nigeria is of recent 
memory. True, the movement 
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was crushed by force of arms, 
but the bitterness lingefs. Un- 
less the Ibos are able to lead 
their own lives in а loose fede- 
ration, ‘discontent will continue 
to gmoulder, possibly leading to 
a fresh outburst. There are 
-also many divided ethnic groups 
„elsewhere in Africa such as the 
Abako of the Republic of Zayre 
(formerly Congo) who are 
‘spread over ‘their territories. 
The problem of the. Somalis ге- 
mains dormant but as-yet un- 
resolved.: Islamabad’s treatment 
of Bangla Desh should serve as 


a warning as to how. genuine 


‘ethnic grievances should not be 
‘tackled, ‘If Sheikh. Mujibur 
Rahman’s six points had been 
conteded, the story -of Bangla 
Desh might have been different. 
The Organization of African 
Unity ‘would -do well to ‘study 
the ethnic problems of the con- 
tinent- before they flare up into 
unmanageable proportions. 


Lid America too has its 
ethnic problems although they 
have been clouded over by the 
more. articulate, dominant rdces. 
In the mountain republics of 
Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, the 
indigenous ‘inhabitants out- 
number those of Euro ori- 

In other Republics they 
-constitute a sizeable minority. 
Yet in many, Latin American 
.States,, the - indigenous people 
remain backward and enjoy few 
rights. There may not be racial 
discrimination against them in 
the accepted connotation of the 
term, but they temain neglect- 
ed and exploited, In some parts 
of Latin America, rumblings 
of discontent -can already 
heard. The problem is not one 
that can indefinitely’ be shelved, 
‘and the Organization of Ame- 
ricah States should not turn a 
.blind eye towards it. The revo- 
lutionary implications of Bangla 
Desh are.of such moment that 
they cannot be disregarded with 
-impunity by States with signi- 
ficant. ethnic communities in 
their midst. 


Canada has an explosive 
problem with its French-speak- 
ing population which it is at- 
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tempting to defuse by adopting 
a definite policy of giving the 
minority a sense of partícipation 
in national affairs. The situation 
in Ulster shows that а religious 
minority cannot be suppressed 
by force and must receive а fair 
deal. Bangla Desh must compel 
a new approach to the problem 
of ethnic groups within a nation 
which feel a genuine sense of 
grievance and exploitation. 


epend- 
ence by Bangla Desh was fully in 
accordance with the principles 
enünciated in the United: Na- 
tions Charter; yet the Organisa- 
tion was ‘ranged in opposition 
to the just aspirations of its peo- 


‘ple. That was the measure of 


its departure from its aims and 
purposes and its consequent in- 
effectiveness, Now, the United 
Nations must accept the-accom- 


'plished- fact, but only when ‘its 


members decide to accord recog- 


‘nition to the new State. 


Desh alréady fulfils the requir- 
ed conditions and more—it has 
defined territorial limits, it has 
an effective government and ad- 
ministration, a coherent popu- 
lation which stands solidly 
behind its: government, a pro- 
claimed domestic and forelgn 
policy and a viable economy. 


 -1f divided States like the two 


Germanys Vietnams and Koreas 


-are to be admitted to the United 


Nations, it would be absurd to 
keep Bangla Desh out. Bangla 
Desh’s: claim to геа 18 
based-on its succe struggle 
for independence. The divided 
States are the result of post- 
war differences between the 
Great Powers, and their govern- 
ments were initially imposed by 
the rival powers. Bangla Desh 
has, from the start, its own. free- 
ly-elected government which has 
declared the voce m and 
independence of the te and 
2 it is determined to up- 
old. 


The impact of Bangla Desh on 


‘the Indian Ocean area will be 


immediate.’ The peace of the 


region and India's security will 


no PUE dn be recurrently threat- 
ened by a- militant Pakistan. 


Islamabad -will .not readily 


abandon its irredentism, but its 


threats will be по more than 
empty sound and impotent fury. 


On the eastern border, India 


will for the first time since inde- 
pendence, have a friendly State. 
A cooperative relationship with 


‘Bangla Desh based on тија] 


respect and interest could pro- 
vide an example to other States 
in the region. It is not wholly 
inconceivable that, in course of 
time, Pakistan may find it to its 
advantage to abandon its intran- 
sigence and pursue less bellicose 

licies., If traditional enemies 
ike France and. Germany can 


develop friendly ties, one can 


that a chastened Pak- 


only hope 
is decide not to swim 


istan will 


indefinitely against the tide. 


today a sone 
truly independent foreign policy 
based upon basic national inter- 
ests and the interests of the 


region. - 4 


In victory, the mood in India 
is one of magnanimity and of 
self-reliance. А greater aware- 
ness-of our neighbours in South 
and South East. Asia will contri- 
bute greatly to the peace and 
prosperity of the region as well 
as our own. India’s role in 
international affairs, dimi ed 
after 1962, could again be a 
significant factor in the promo- 
tion of world peace and coope- 


ration. The pa og are 
vastly айка an new vistas 


are rapidly unfolding. A trium- 
phant сар backed by an 
awakened ple must march 
forward boldly into the future 
that hopefully beckons. 
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Qu security scenario 
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THE critical fact that Pakistan 
is today half the State it was 
must inevitably mould political 
and diplomatic thinking within 
the region and outside. Much 
of the debate which takes place 
today about the Pakistani capa- 
city to mount new threats, in 
collusion with China, or the 
USA,. fails to take this fact into 
full consideration. We tend to 
be obsessed by the security 
dimensions of the past. This 
mood will pass, hopefully, and 


then India will begin to appre- 
Clate the qualitative change 
which has occurred in South 


A rapid summary of the inter- 
national scene will bear out 
this qualitative change in the 
background against which our 
шу System has to be plan- 
ned. 


-A major development is the 
sustained effort of President 
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Nixon to arrange a detente with 
Chairman Мао.  Increasingly, 
this aspect of US foreign policy 
influences all other initiatives 
emanating from Washington. 
How far. China will go to ac- 
commodate the USA remains to 
be seen, but if her present 
psychopathic fear of Soviet 
power is any indication, the 
honeymoon should be of con- 
siderable duration. China obvi- 
ously views the Pak 


backed countervailing 
against China in South Asia. 
After all, the Tibetan border 
is 6000 miles from Peking 
and the Indian army is .not 
the bedraggled division-and-a- 
half of 1962. The Chinese are 
realists and know that no easy 
victories, cease-fire and with- 
drawals are possible in the 
seventies, х 


The USA, or at least that 
portion of it which thinks 
within the equation of Nixon 
and Kissinger, revealed its 
perspectives in the course of thé 
recent liberation of Bangla 
Desh. Pakistan is seen as the 
only base in South Asia to 
challenge the new Soviet pre- 
sence in the Indian Ocean. 
Economically, it is very viable. 
Politically, it will settle down. 
Given time, it could become the 
anchor of the Islamic world in 
South Asia. In other words, the 
further break-up of Pakistan is 
not inevitable. 


A. quite different view emér- 
ges from Moscow. The USSR is 
now at last interested in Indian 
credibility in South Asia. With 
the USA and China moving into 
a detente situation, the countries 
in South and South-East Asia, 
view the futuré with a certain 
measure of apprehension. The 
Soviet Union would like to see 
India play a prominent anti-US 
role in the region, which would 
be indirectly aiméd at Chinese 
influence. The recent change 
in the attitude of India to Hanoi 


— 
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is an interesting pointer. Indian 
credibility, diplomatic and mili- 
tary, is а source of gtrength to 
the USSR in its complex deal- 
ings with Maoism, In other 
words, unlike the involvement 
in the Arab world, Moscow-India 
relations о a two-way 

em of cooperation and 
collaboration. This is a healthy 
backdrop for the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty and can help neutralise 
the natural propensity of a 
super power to exploit its rela- 
tionship with a weaker partner. 


Fo the first time, the Euro- 
pean Community and Japan 
watch the changes taking place 
with a strong desire to re-open 
their options on several issues. 
In many ways, these industrial- 
ly powerful regions are of vital 
concern to the manipulations of 
the super powers. The carefully 
worked out plans and scenarios 
under scrutiny in various lead- 


. ing capitals can be thrown into 


confusion by une ted postu- 
res on the part of Europe and 
Japan. Both seek freedom of 
manoeuvre and refuse to be 
taken for granted. Both can 
swing the odds against this or 
that super power and its allies. 
Both will be wooed, And both 
will take decisions on the basis 
of hard practical advantage. 


Any analysis of international 
alignments today must take into 
account which of the two super 

wer systems offers the possi- 

ilities of equal trade and 
mutually beneficial development. 
It ig no longer a situation where 
the confrontation is between 
ideologically opposed blocs: 
there is a mixture of ideologies 
in both blocs and in the uncom- 
mitted areas. Al this makes for 
the assertion of national interests 
or regional interests. 


This *is the canvas against 
which India will plan her secu- 
rity in the seventies. Again, 
Pakistan and China will provide 
the key to the planning. Let us 
look at the situation as it now 
unfolds. 


Pakistan, half its size, cannot 
hope to build any military 
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and the Baluchis. 
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threat against India without ` 


massive external assistance. 
Loose talk about ‘another 
Israel’ only serves to illustrate 
the total lack of information on 
the internal roots of the Israeli 
posture against the flabby Arabs 
and the kind of military sup- 
port provided to that posture 


by external agencies. To become 


a gendarme of either the USA 
or China, Pakistan would once 
again risk its internal coherence. 
Military power would inevitably 
concentrate in the heartlands of 
the Punjab and spark old, inter- 
nal hostilities among the Pathans 
Bangla Desh 
is a dramatic precedent, capable 
of emulation. In pursuing the 
path of revanchism against 
India, Pakistan would be em- 
barked on a self-destroying mis- 
sion. 


Cina is in a position some- 
what different to Pakistan but, 
in military terms, rather hedged 
in. Her vast border with the 
Soviet Union demands the per- 
manent deployment af millions 
of men. And, now, India in the 
South can no longer be bullied. 
Estimates put the present 
strength of the Indian Army in 
the Himalayas at 10 mountain 
divisions, highly trained and 
equipped with the latest des- 
tructive power. To speak from 
a position of strength, China 
would have to nearly double her 
existing garrison of same 13 
divisions in Tibet and keep them 


‘serviced at the end of a rather 


frail 6000-mile supply line. A 
military miscalculation by China 
would damage her prestige 
rather severely throughout the 
world. Peking would rather 
trade on her so-called victory of 
1962. 


. Of course, the protagonists for 
a nuclear programme will argue 


that all these calculations change ' 


the moment China possesses 
the capacity to obliterate a 
major city in either the USA or 
the USSR. Then, it is argued, 
China can blackmail her under- 
developed neighbours, knowing 
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.that the super powers will not 


risk their cities for some. far-off, 
expendable communities, These 
calculations overlook a host of 
other factors which persuade 
nations to enter wars even 
though not directly threatened. 
That is how local wars become 
world wars. And it would also 
be naive to imagine that nuclear 
capacities will remain confined 
to a few nations during the 
decade we are entered upon. 


T us Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, originally proposed 
by the USSR two years ago 
when its border troubles were 
escalating with China ара .Мао- 
ism Was beginning 
with its traditional enemies and 
flexing its muscles for confron- 
tations within the communist 
system, was finally pushed by 
the Indian leadership. This was 
at the end of 1871 when it ap- 
peared as if Pakistan was to be 
given a US and China-backed 
leverage to pressurise and para- 
lyse the sub-continent into 
accepting a shattering refugee 
burden. The compact as such 
was merely a confirmation of 
the natural friendship between 
India and the Soviet Union 
whose interests did not conflict, 
but the very logic of the com- 
pact brought India into the game 
of power. From now on it would 
be necessary to seek out spheres 
of influence, to outflank and 
corner potential adversaries, and 
to build the kind of political 
and diplomatic thrust which 
tastes of major power status. 


The political and cepa 
developments over Bangla Des 

have speedily 1 a new 
balance of power and heighten- 
ed - India’s relevance in South 
Asia. Delhi's decision, for ex- 
ample, suddenly to recognise 
the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam in Hanoi marks the 
start of a new and active phase 
in regional diplomacy. It may 
appear, on the surface, to be a 
slap in the face of the USA now 
busy again bombing North Viet 
Nam after delivering homilies 
on peace to the GOL The more 
perceptive will see it as an ac- 
tion to contrast sharp- 


x 


a detente - 


ly with the opportunist silence 
of Peking. Hanoi has responded 
more than warmly, and it would 
not be out of context to expect 
many such initiatives in the 
region. 

There is nothing Kautilyan 
about these developments. We 
are now compact-bound to sup 


port causes which are mu y. 


beneficial to the interests of both 
the USSR and India. It is equal- 
ly clear that despite all previous 
attempts to keep our options 
open, Indo-Soviet diplomacy will 
demarcate Chinese threats, sing- 
ly or in alliance, and, neutralise 
them is such a way that Peking 
stands exposed as an unprinci- 
pled operator, and not as the 
charismatie ideological force 
that it seeks to appear as. Many 
interesting scenarios can emerge 
from this diplomatic play. 


In Europe, and in Japan, we 
are today witnessing an extra- 
ordinary euphoria about China 
and the pristine quality of 
Maoism. The mass media, ir- 
respective of ownership and 
control, are in many ways feed- 
ing this euphoria which reflects 
in passing the almost naive US 
discovery of communist China. 
The fear of Russia, the anger 
against those who, like india, 
side with the Kremlin, the satis- 
faction over China's successful 
attempts to crack and splinter 


the - rigid, heirarchical, ánter- . 


national communist movement, 
and the developing detente bet- 
ween the USA and China which 
will, it is hoped, isolate the 


Soviet Union, provide the mo-. 


tives behind current diplomatic 
thinking. In other wo China 
is seen as the giant that will 
change the balance of world 
power. But will it? A series of 
trends are developing which 
refuse to be subverted to serve 
these enda. 


Г trends are based on the 
economic realities prevailing in 
the world. If Europe as a con- 
tinent sees itself capable of 
striking an independent path in 
economic relations with the rest 
of the international community, 
and particularly the developing 


- 
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world which is suspicious of US 
aid, how much more susceptible 
is Japan to pulls which would 
detach it from the pressures of 
Washington. The -headed 
industrial managers in Japan, 


who live by importi raw 
materials and rting finished 
goods at highly competitive 


prices, cannot but be attracted 
by the opportunity to exploit 
the riches of Siberia and to mar- 
ket both capital and consumer 
goods through the sprawling 
spaces of an increasingly pros- 
perous USSR. Under-developed 
China offers no such prospects 
for at least another twenty or 
thirty years, for she is concerned 
only with acquiring vital higher 
technology from the USA during 
an uncertain detente. 


Tre -euphoria about China 
cannot last. When everyone 
bounces back to reality, a very 
much more complex system of 
power balance will prevail in 
each region of the world. The 
rigid models of communist and 
capitalist orthodoxy are no 
longer relevant. The new models . 
have not been formulated. Until 
m. we wil seem to be 

itting into all manner of con- 
fused ‘and contradictory posi- 
tions—but only for a while, for 
after Nixon and Mao have had 
their An ba the descent to 
reality begin. 

In this situation, India is in a 
critical position. Her effective- 
ness, both as interventionist in 
international politics and as a 
sovereign power capable of de- 
ending h will depend 

ely on the with which 
the internal situation is handled 
—at the political level and at 
the economic. For 25 yearg we 
have lived on the belief that our 
country is large enough to en- 
sure that friendly aid and assist- 


` ance can be received from all 


and sundry. Some of these da 

dreams have been shatt А 
But, we have still to gear our- 
selves to ап independent power 
role—yes, independent even, if 

need be, of our present friends. | 
When we begin to act on this con- 
sciousness, the full dimensions 
of-the challenge will take shape. 
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REVOLT IN EAST BENGAL by R. K. Dasgupta, 


. Calcutta, 1971. Pp, 175. К | 

Starting with the assum that the Muslims 
of East Bengal are the 
. who were converted to Islam by the Muslim con- 


querors of Bengal in the thirt@enth century, Dr. ~ 


Dasgupta points out that until the rise of the 
British power in India, the Muslims of Bengal 
lived in harmony with the Hindus, made im о 
tant contribution to Bengali literature, and 

a sufficiently reasonable share in the administra- 
tion of the province. After-the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, however, the situation 
changed and the "Muslims found it extremely 
difficult to compete with the Hindus. This situa- 
tion provided the basis for the rise of the Wahabi 


Movement which aimed at the restoration of. 
ali. 


orthodox’ Islam and at isolating the 
Muslims from the English system of education. 
But the Wahabi Movement could not achieve the 
desired results because of the absence of a Mus- 
lim intellectual-elite, Although there was a 
development of the feeling against the domina- 
tion of the "Bengali of us", the educated 


upper middle class Muslims were reluctant to . 


surrender their privileges without which the 
Wahabi Movement could not be successful Dr. 
Dasgupta's view is that till 1918 there was hardly 
any minority complex among the Muslim intellec- 
tuals of al. It was in 1918, the author be- 
ss that the Wahabi spirit of the nineteenth 

became a factor in MusHm politics in 
Ben and gave rise to & communal approach 
in politics: In 1947 the educated Muslims of East 
Bengal thought that the creation of Pakistan 
would assure them both political power and pro- 
fessional. opportunitles. But their hopes were 
belied when the new State of Pakistan domina- 
ted by the ruling elite of West Pakistan Muslims 
started making systematic efforts to. keep. the 
Bengali ш and literature in a subo te 
position for ever. This disillusionment of the 
East Bengalis engendered among them a new out- 
look which was modern, secular, and. humanist 


on the one hand, and encouraged them to fight 
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for their liberation from West Pakistani domina- 


tion on the other, - 


It was, however, not ey in the. field’ of 
language and literature that East Pakistanis felt 
neglected by the Central Government of Pakis- 
tan. It was so in the economic and political 
sphere too. Thus the people of East Pakistan : 
realized in the famine of 1948 that the rulers of- 
Pakistan were not the least concerned with their 
economic distress.. Dr. Dasgupta tells the story 
of the planned way in which the West Pakistani 
rulers perpetrated economic inequality and in- 
justices оп East Bengalis and suggests that the 
eeonomic reasons. were also i rtant in the 
revolt in -East Bengal. He bui 
convincing case in support of his contention on 
the basis of relevant facts and statistics. 


While ' the political aspect, the author 
emphasizes that real trouble arose from the 
fact that while the Lahore Resolution on the 
creation of Pakistan unequivocally defined the 
proposed State of Pakistan as essentially a con- 


federation in which the constituent units would . 


be-autonomous and sovereign, this resolution was 
not honoured in so far as the autonomy of East 
Pakistan was concerned. This 
basis for the East Bengalis to t against the 
rulers of West Pakistan. The most.important 
observation made by Dr, Dasgupta in this con- 


“nection is that the idea of one unit of West 


Pakistan was mooted specifically with a view to 
ensuring a united confrontation with East Bengal. 
He highlights the main political sophie ugs 
that led to the widening of the between Fast 
Pakistan and West Pakistan. examines the 
whole gamut of relationship BER EH these. two 
wings and suggests that dé was not East Pakis- 
tan which cut off relations with West Pakistan 
but s was West Pakistan who threw away East 
Beng ” 


The book is bod di divided between the 


text of the lectures and the appendices, The 
appendices include Sheikh Mu e Rahman's 
Six Point Programme, some o important 


ds up. quite a . 
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broadcasts, and the election manifestoes of the 
Awami League. But the most interesting appen- 


— 


E Mahendra Kumar 


PAKISTAN: MILITARY RULE OR PEOPLE'S 
POWER? by Tariq Ali, Vikas Publications in 
жее e E m OE что TH 
association with Jonathan Cape, London. 
LU e area аЙ 


History lies in the eye of the beholder. Tariq 
Ali's account of Pakistan's last 25 years is a very 
personal one. It is, in his own words, ‘an un- 
abashed and straightforward polemic against the 
feudal and capitalist class of Pakistan which has 
ruled the country since 1947 in varying guises.’ 
Conventional history books have never interested 
me, and Tariq’s militant essay hag convinced me 
of the virture of an honest bias. At school, history 


has seefned to be a string of boring and meaning- ` 


less wars, largely, I think, because the mealy- 
mouthed historians never properly identified the 
villains, This historian’s dine personnae are 
drawn in such colourful detail that we can easily 
identify the semi-fascists, the enemies of the 
people, the imperialists and their arse-lickers 
(Tariq's picturesque phrase, not mine). 


Tariq Ali is a Pakistani and a Trotskyite. His 
passionate involvement with the land of his birth 
heightens his sense of perception and his Marxist 
upb ing gives his analysis a clihical depth. 
After busily stoking student fires in Western 
European capitals, Tariq Ali paid а long visit to 
Pakistan in 1969. He found certain similarities 
between the student revolt in Paris in May 1968 
and the uprising in November in Pakistan. In 
both countries a strong man headed an oppressive 
System, differing only in degree, with the support 
of the military. Also, both de Gaulle and Ayub 
Khan had a ‘Left’ face in their attitude to Viet- 
nam and China and had thus partly immobilised 
the Left in their respective countries. Orthodox 
opposition parties had little chance of providing 
a strong opposition, Ап extra-parliamentary 
0 tion was therefore the only course open to 

e youth. The student revolts in Paris and in 
Karachi, Rawalpindi and Dacca obviously had a 
part to play in the departure of both de Gaulle 
and Ayub early in 1969. 


Tariq Ali's concern for his youthful compatriots 
in Pakistan has resulted in this book, which is 
an indictment of the system and an open incite- 
ment to the revolutionary Left to overthrow the 
regime. This obvious intent in no way detracts 
from the value of the book as a serious study 


of the politics of Pakistan. Reading it now, much 
of what he has said of East Bengal seems pro- 
phetic, (the book was first published in London 
in 1970). He quotes, for instance, a student 
leader of East Pakistan, Mahbub who said: 
"The objective conditions are very ripe...Our task 
1з to denounce all collaboration with the regime. 
Even if the Chinese Government tells us that 
there is not a revolutionary situation we will 
disagree with them. We know there is a revolu- 
tionary situation and we will exploit it. We 
will not let our generation rot. Tariq’s sympathy 
throughout is with the ultra-revolutionaries. To 
him, Mujibur Rehman is a mere bourgeois 
nationalist, a ‘Bengali Chiang Kai-shek’, as he 
refers to him at one place. mE 


"The origins of Pakistan date from almost 
Immediately after the 1857 mutiny, when Eng- 
lish administrators and military men openly 
pursued a policy of exploiting the divisions that 
existed between the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities. By 1906, Lord Minto was pampering 
Muslim nobles and landowners (led by the Aga 
Khan) with special assurances that their class 
Interests would be protected. The Muslim 
bourgeoisie, Tariq Ali points out, were attracted 
to the idea of a separate Muslim State because 
it meant а territory where there would be no 
Hindu commercial competition. ‘Long live 
Pakistan’ really meant ‘Long live free enter- 
prise’. - 

Tariq Ali says that Jinnah’s death in 1948, just 
over a year after independence, deprived the 
Muslim League of the only leader who could 
have held it together, His ess prevented him 
from playing an active role in Pakistani politics, 
but on one thing Jinnah was quite clear: Pakistan 
should be a secular State. 


Jinnah was dead, the landowners wHo represented 
the largest grouping in the Muslim League 
National Council were unfettered. They used 
religion to exploit the peasant masses. 


As for East which was linked. with 
the western part only by the English language 
and Pakistan International Airlines, the West 
Pakistani feudal classes decided right from the 
time of Partition that its economic strength 
should,be kept down. 'The Punjabi army elite 
continued the policy of the British in virtually 
excluding the is from the army. The same 
racial myths of British were propagated in 
West Pakistan: the Bengalis were short and 
ugly; they were not a fighting people; they were 
cowards at heart. 


The role of the United States in keeping the 
feudals in power is recounted with plenty of 
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sarcasm, Dulles acclaimed Pakistan as 'a bulwark 
of freedom in Asia’. As more and more aid 
arrived, the Pakistani rulers strengthened their 
own position in the country. The radical 
Pakistan Times, owned by Mian Iftikharuddin 
(at that time), was the lone voice against the 
growing involvement of the United States. Re- 
peatedly the paper attacked American policies in 
Asia. The people of Pakistan will wonder, said 
the paper in an editorial in July, 1953, how to 
reconcile their cherished dreams of a democratic 
political ‘and social order with such cruel realities 
of American life as racial discrimination and the 
lynching of Negroes, or with such concrete ex- 
pressions of American foreign policy as the 
аго for Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee 
and the domination of the Middle Eastern 
economies. | 


Тапа Ali frequently quotes the Pakistan 
Times which, before it was taken over by- Ayub’s 
Martial Law administrators, was: the spokesman 
of the Left. The role of this newspa in those 
early years and the influence it wie ded among 
the progressive sections of the public is a remin- 
der to us in India that there still probably exists 
a considerable left-wing element in Pakistan with 
whom Indian intellectuals and.politicians might 
find common ground on important issues. It 
would be wise of us not to make too. much of 
the silence of Pakistani intellectuals on Bangla 
Desh. After all, we imprisoned D. К. Karaka for 
a rather innocuous piece he wrote. The fate of 
Pakistani dissidents in Karachi or Lahore might 
bave been infinitely more &erious. 


Aba Abraham 


THE FULCRUM ОЕ ASIA by-Bhabani Sen Gupta, 
Pegasus, New York, 1970. 


The central theme’of Sen Gupta’s well-written 
book is the ideological and power conflict bet- 
ween China and-the Soviet Union over the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. In his account of the 
political and e ds manoeuvres of the powers 
concerned, the author has preserved an impor- 
tant perspective on internal developments аз 
mediating factors in their-foreign relations. But 
at the outset, a rather severe premise is set out 
and developed: in the escalation of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, India and the Indian question 
occupy a central place. ‘Thrice during the last 
eight years, India has provided the ballistic for 
a marked escalation of the Sino-Soviet conflict... 
For political purposes the Sino-Soviet frontier 
has merged with the Sino-Indian border.’ Des- 
pite the cogency of his argument, the enormity 
of this suggestion merits attention. 


It is true that India has been an abrasive factor 
in relations between China and the U.S.S.R. But 
it is two entirely different things to maintain 
that India was а cause of Sino-Soviet conflict, 
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and that the Indian issue provided the scenario 
for a clash of views. It is qualitatively a thing 
apart. to suggest that Sino-Soviet relations cooled 
because of divergent attitudes towards India; and 
to maintain that India was important because she 
determined whether Chinese communism would 
hold sway over most of Asia. Clearly, there is 
a temporal distinction here: the Soviets would 
only be perturbed about India going Maoist if 
the socialist camp lay already sundered. Sen 
Gupta might have elucidated this distinction—for, 
although he does dapi uus the ideological and 
power factors which played a part in Peking's 
edging away from Moscow, he comes close to 
overstressing the Indian question and substituting 
it for the former. India was not the motive for 
escalation; though it is interesting to learn that 
she was the occasion of three high-points in Sino- 
Soviet tension. ' 


The leitmotif of Sen Gupta's first chapter is 
that Soviet diplomgcy, from the early ’50’s, was 
dominated by twin considerations of a desire to 
contain China and to pre-empt erican influ- 
ence. In his next chapter, he traces the course 
of the Soviet academic 
1947. The years 1948-52 emerge ав a decisive 
period in the Soviet Union’s search for a pollcy 
towards the new nations in Asia. This quest 
was later to be given a sharp edge by the formu- 


ebate on India since . 


lation of a Maoist alternative. The choice was— -- 


‘should Moscow ‘legitimate the diversity of com- 


munist strategy?')—or should she insist on 
unquestioning obeisance to her writ, with the 
kind of unfortunate о which Stalin's 
opportunist direction of CPI strategy had led to? 


For a brief period in 1949, it seemed possible 
that Soviet and Maoist strategy for the colonies 
and semi-colonies, would fuse. But they stayed 
delicately apart, and by 1956, the Soviet ‘soft’ 
attitude towards India had begun to harden into 
the shape of a doctrine, just when Chinese sensiti- 
vity over Tibet had frozen her own buoyant 
relationship with India. The evolution of both 
standpoints is lucidly handled. 


On the Soviet side, initial reservations about 
befriending Nehru's government were overcome 
by a concrete appraisal of the effects of his foreign 


. policy. Nehru's proposals for a settlement of the 


Korean War at the Security Council, with China 
sitting as a permanent member, was Seen аз 
progressive. But it was Krushchov's wholesale 

enunciation of Stalin which gave Soviet diplo- 
matic manoeuvres an enlarged scope and enabled 
him to formulate an attitude which was given 
concrete shape at the 20th Congress. 


A few important questions arise. Was 
Krushchov's policy of Indian friendship consis- 
tent with the Soviet academic reading of whether 
India was truly ‘a progressive, anti-imperialist 
State? In other words, did Soviet policy proceed 
in accordance with what was mooted as a correct 
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ideological line?—or was it contemplated merely 
in the interests of the Soviet Union? It appears 
as if Kuusinen's remarks at the 20th Congress 
tried to impart a certain consistency to Soviet 
foreign policy, but Sen Gupta indicates that a 
certain lowering of her ideological sights is 
evident in later years. By 1962, with increasing 
veheménce, Soviet experts agreed that India ‘had 
gone a long way towards capitalism and no 
longer qualified for non-capitalist growth’. In 
later years, after Nehru’s death, India did not 
even qualify for the loosely formulated status of 
a ‘National Democratic State’. Clearly, then, 
Soviet diplomacy was not ideological, but was 


directed against rival positions—in this case, 


China or the US. 


In his third chapter, the author sketches the 
attitudes which governed the Indian and Chinese 
stance on the ‘liberation’ of Tibet and the border 
incidents. The Chinese government, whether it 
was Nationalist or Communist, had an historical 
claim to Tibet. But what made a confrontation 
between India and China inevitable’ was ‘the 
strategic outlook of the British Empire’ which the 
Indian leaders had inherited and were hot objec- 
tive enough to foreswear, This is a standard ‘non- 
nationalist’ viewpoint. But what makes Sen 
Gupta’s interpretation particularly neat is the 
way he has shown the Indian stand to rest on а 
strictly legalistic conception of the boundary 
question. 


The Chinese, in contrast, were desirous of a 
‘political’ frontier which would be negotiable 
once the boundaries of ‘imperialism’ had been 
disavowed by both sides. The border treaties 


' that China had signed with Burma, Nepal, 


Mongolia, Afghanistan and Pakistan had all been 
concluded in this fashion. China and. India 
clearly brought a conceptual misunderstanding to 
the conference table every time they met. But 
in addition, Nehru failed to guage Chinese sensi- 
bilities over Tibet; and the Chinese in turn did 
not appreciate Nehru’s desire to remain crested 
on a nationalistic wave. Soviet support for India, 
with all the bitter recriminations from China 
which followed, is given full treatment in this 
chapter. 


Sen Gupta’s account of Pakistan’s growing 
friendship with China, and the Soviet Union’s 
efforts at getting in on the deal are equally suc- 
cinct. Obviously, the Soviet Union was determined 


to prevent Pakistan falling completely into 


China’s arms, even if it meant re-asserting an 


‘outward show of parity between India and 


Pakistan. Tashkent played a major part in 
publicising Russia’s new image of the ‘Honest 
Broker’. l "A 


What makes Sen Gupta’s book particularly 
interesting are recent developments which he 
could not have foreseen and which, in a peculiar 
way, seem to grow out of his analysis and shape 


it. The most important developments are in the 
nature of imponderables. On the one hand, 
Moscow appears to have switched positions with 
Peking and now voices its fears of Sino-US 'col- 
lusion’. On the other hand, there seems a more 
flexible Soviet acceptance of China's great-power 
status: since the Ussuri incidents, the Soviet 
leadership has opted for what it calls a 'normali- 
sation of relations between States’, a posture 
which allowed Brezhnev at the 24th Congress to 
invite China to take part in a conference of five 
nuclear powers. Since then, there has been a 
resumption of trade talks, and the editorial on 
the 50th anniversary of the Chinese Communist 
Party represented a distinct muting of invective 
against the Soviet leadership. Do these develop- 
ments.presage a loosening of the axis of tension? 
It is too early to say, but for the moment, the 
three-cornered global strategic situation remains 
to vindicate the prognostications of "The Fulcrum 
of Asia’. 


Sen Gupta concludes his excellent study with 
the anatomy of nationalism and new nations. 
Quite rightly, he points out that international 
relations are too often viewed through a t- 
power prism, which ignores an important factor 
governing the actions of some participants—the 
psychology of small-nation nationalism. He 
comes interestingly close to formulating what is 
very nearly a Freudian concept of the nationa- 
listice mentality. Among the factors at work in 
creating the overt nationalistic rationalisation 
are processes of identification, repression, denial 
and displacement. The outline of such a men- 
tality is significant—unlike many Indian intel- 
lectuals who ‘identify themselves with..the 
righteousness of all national causes’, Sen Gupta 
has written a sturdy, dispassionate, well-resear- 


ched book. . 
Pradip Krishen 


THE RAPE OF -BANGLA DESH by Anthony 
Mascarenhas, Vikas Publications. 


The necessity for the partition of this sub-con- 
tinent- will always remain a subject of contro- 
versy. Most of the participants, including Lord 
Mountbatten, feel that it could have been averted. 
Surely, with the emergence of Bangla Desh, the 
"Homeland for the Muslims’ theory and therefore 
the 'raison d'etre' of Pakistan seem to have 
disappeared. 

Anthony Mascarenhas admits this and predicts 
for West Pakistan a growing unrest in Baluchistan 
and N.W.F.P. The question of separatist tenden- 


cles will depend on how the present crisis is 


handled. Since this book was written before the 
war, many of the predictions for the future have 
already become dated. 


The Gas Chambers was Hitlers final solution 
of the Jewish problem. ‘We are determined to 


cleange out East Pakistan once and for all of 
the threat of secession even if it means killing 
off 2 million people and ruling the province as a 
colony for 30 years’. This cleansing ре was 
West Pakistan’s final solution to the Bengali 
problem. 


Twice in 30 years the world has acquiesced in 
allowing the deliberate extermination of a people, 
either for the sake of ‘peace’ or as now for a 
mythical ‘realpolitik’, It is too easy to dismiss 
Hitler and Yahya as madmen bent on a demonic 
private mission against the wishes of the people. 
Who then are the real culprits in this genocide? 

Mascarenhas’ book is a follow-up of his ‘Sunday 
Times’ genocide story. In that he told of what 
he actually saw and the horrors that ‘blew’ his 
‘mind and made him decide to leave Pakistan with 
his family and tell the story of the Rape of 
Bangla Desh. This book fills in the political back- 
ground to that story and the reasons, personalities 
and events that led to March 25th and later. 


It was the first authentic report of what 
actually happened and the earlier of it read 
like a sort of Gunther’s ‘Inside P Today’. 


From Independence to 1958 when General 
Ayub Khan took over the country, Pakistan has 
had eight Prime Ministers. Almost all had one 
thing in common: the supreme «contempt in 


called. them ‘half Muslims’. 
insisted that only Urdu was the ‘language of the 
Muslim Nation. Equal partnership in the gov- 
ernment of the country had been consistently 
denied to them. East Pakistan could never 
therefore take advantage of its superior political 
influence consistent with its numerically larg 
population. - 


The economic disparity between the two wings 
had also been increasing over the years and 
almost no efforts were made by the ruling clique 
to allow East Pakistanis to benefit from their 
share of the revenues and foreign exchange 
earned by them. 


There is also the sordid history of political 
manipulations that led ultimately to the rise and 
fall df General Ayub Khan and, when he could 
not control the discontent in the country, to the 
ascent of General Yahya Khan to the gaddi. 


The real reason behind General Yahya's initial 
promise of free elections and handing over 


power to the elected representatives and his sub- - 


sequent ‘volte face’ are not adequately explained. 
Mascarenhas categorically states that Yahya had 
no intention of abdicating. But why then go 
through the farce of an election? It seems more 
likely that Yahya planned to hand over at least 
some power as a sop to the people, but he was 
not Ss ды to do this to a majority Bengali 
Assembly. He had miscalculated the extent of 
the Awami Party’s possibilities (as had almost 


everybody else) and he went back on his decision 
only after the election. carenhas is also 
convinced that the decision was entirely that of 
General Yahya One wonders how much 
pressure was put on him, and by whom, and if 
there were any dissenting volces. 


Sheikh Mujib is also -considered naive and 
‘blind to reality’ and unaware of the forces he 
had let loose. He failed his people by continuing 
to talk in spite of the fact that he knew the Pak- 
istan army was moving into East Bengal and that 
East Bengal regiments were being disarmed and 
transferred and women and children were being 
sent back to West Pakistan. What action could 
he have taken? The Pakistan army was deter- 
mined to sort out the Bengalis once and for all 


and Sheikh Mujib was in no position to challenge: 


the military might of West Pakistan, One of the 
interesting ‘if’s’ of history is what would have 
happened if international pressure had made 
Yahya agree to a political solution of the pro- 
blem? Mascarenhas feels that the alienation of 
the Bengalis was so total that no link with Pak- 
istan was possible. What would Mujib have done 
under such circumstances? | 


Actions dictated by ‘conscience’ are slightly 
suspect these days. One is glad to see a genuine 
crisis of conscience dere Кет a courageous 
decision to expose the barbarity and horror 
inflicted by one people on another. 

Preminder Singh 


PAKISTAN CRISIS by David Loshak, Heinemann, 


London. , 


Recent publications on Pakistan and the 


Desh crisis could be classifled as under: 
(i) those which seek to explain the history of 
the factors that have led to the present crisis, 
(ii) those which attempt to raise- the questions 
of international consciousness and international 
заета to help in resolving the crisis, and 

y 

the tragedy as it unfolded itself in the sub-conti- 
nent. In the last category, the greater emphasis 
is on describing the situation and the events 
rather than tryin g to underline the factors res- 
ponsible for su events. The book under 
review essentially belongs to this category as the 
author admits in the preface: “Му main aim, 
however, has been to write for those who are 
interested in and concerned about what is going 
on in Pakistan (and not why)! It would have 
been a good document in this regard if the 
author had not concerned himself to explain with 
his limited knowledge the genesis of both 
‘Pakistan’ and the 'Pakis! Crisis’. 


To begin with, let us examine the short- 
comings of the book. By and large, the author 
correctly summarises the events leading to the 
‘Partition of India’ by the British Government 


(#1) those which describe the events and - 


is 
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| imagination. According to him P 
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Immediately after World War II However, 
there is undue emphasis on superficial barriers 
in Hindu and Muslim culture. Nobody would 
deny that, as two distinct religions, both Hindu- 
ism and Islam are different but the fact of his- 
tory of the last 6 or 7 centuries cannot 
be w away 8o easily. Hindus and Muslims 
have been living together and had evolved a 
common culture and value . Thanks to 
the British policy of divide and rule, the two 
streams of life were compelled to have independ- 
ent identities and the composite stream of Indian 
life was stifled. Secondly, the author completely 
ignores the role and contribution of nationalist 

uslims in-the struggle for independence and he 
also does not mention their general frustration 
when the Indian National Congress accepted the 
partition of the country. These factors are essen- 
tial for a proper historical- perspective to the 
problem. 


The author exhibits a wonderful capacity for 
TAN is 
of letters from the names ,of the 
Islamic homelands: Punjab, Afghania (ie, the 
Northern Western Frontier region of old India), 
Kashmir; Iran, Sind, Turkharistan, Af 
and Baluchistan. The letter ‘N’ does not signify 
any country. Maybe my knowledge of geo- 
graphy is rather poor. However I would wish to 
be enlightened . about ‘Turkharistan’ and I 
also cannot understand how the North. Western 
Frontier area of erstwhile India could be called 
‘Afghania’. The idea of Pakistan was first con- 
ceived by Dr. Mohammed Iqbal, the noted Urdu 
. This con was crystalised by Chaudhury 
t Ali—a lawyer—who gave the concept 
the name ‘Pakistan National Movement’ to 


‘Such a separate State of Pakistan comprising the 


Muslim majority area of Western India. It was 


‘at the Lahore session of -thè Indian Muslim 


March, 1940, that the Muslim majo- 
rity areas of Bengal and Assam were also in- 
cluded in the proposed Pakistan. 


Let us now turn to the crisis to. which the 


. author has directly addressed himself. He seems 


to be interested in studying the present problem 
of Pakistan, ie., East Pakistan (Bangladesh) ver- 
sus West Pakistan. The reviewer anticipated that 
the author would directly plunge himself into the 
problem of Pakistan's crisis and refer to Kash- 
mir only as it becomes relevant to the issue, but 
he has preferred to do otherwise. According to 
him, Kashmir is not only crucial to Pakistan for 
its existence, but has also given the 'new nation 
a cause, .. . Kashmir became... the cornerstone 
and keystone of its foreign policy. This is an 
uncalled for emphasis. The realities of the issues 
are that West Pakistan always treated East 
Pakistan not as its province but as its colony. 


From this concept has flown all the other ills. : 


An alien language was thrust on the Bengalis. 
Many other actions were instituted at the State 


level which went against the interests of the 
East Pakistanis. However what amazes the 


Ministers (H. S. Suhrawardy and Mohmed Ali 
Bogra) and one Governor General, This aspect has 


not been touched in the book. The reader is rushed. 


through to the arrival of ‘unbenevolent dictator- 
ship. Beyond this, things become much simpler. 
With the army dictatorship and martial law 
administration at the helm of affairs, anything 
rational and democratic was unthinkable. During 
the period, rightly as the author points out, the 
exploitation of. the Bengalis reached its peak. 
The situation was further aggravated by recur- 
rent floods and very rapid populatión growth. 


According to the reviewer, the basic problem 
with Pakistan has been the absence demo- 
cratic institutions and the non-participation of 
the public in political decision-making through 
their elected representatives. Except under 
Yahya, the country had never participated in a 
general election based on adult franchise. Before 
dictatorship, the political leadership did not hel 
in evolving strong democratic institutions and, 
later on, the military junta was more eager to 


_retain powér. Here the author has been unduly 


harsh to India. He says, ‘Parliamentary demo- 
cracy in New Delhi was foundering into a sterile 
morass of politicking and rubber stampism, to 
say nothing of the way in which State politics 
had become so corrupted, and the open contempt 
displayed for the democratic process. . . . This 


‘was а poor augury and poorer example for 
Pakistan.’ 


Such perverse comments on strongly rooted 
democratic institutions reflect only the partisan 
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milate such thoughts. The pathway sug- 
gested by the author to raise the nation . _ 
to an international status is highly romantic 
rather than realistic. When the whole 

nation is shouldering a huge public debt 
` (Rs. 14,422.55 crores of rupees for the 
year 1970-71) for years, to channelise the 
nation's economic and technological 
resources into piling up nuclear armaments 
wil be throwing the whole economy of 
the country into jeopardy. Besides, the . 
recent influx of millions of refugees made 
the country's sound existence very shaky. 
In these conditions, the views of Palit - 
deserve a ‘double-thought’ before final 
acceptance. His suggestions to.bring the 
country up to the level of the super powers 
by developing nuclear armaments are 


highly mythical. 


Regardin the action of curbing the 
activities of Naxalites and other political 
extremists by military force, a fundamental 
question arises, Can we crush any social 
movement or the ideology ofa group of 
people by sheer military force? 
actions questioning the existing political. or 


social norms be kept hidden under the 
screen of terrorism. pa i 


My answer is in the negative {0 both the 
cases. The economic and social disparity 
and injustices which prevail in the present 
conditions are the root causes for the i 
growth of such socalled anti-sdcial actions. 
Only a suitable method which will reduee ' 
the RP between the 'haves' and ‘have-nots’ 
in spheres—economic, social, etc.,, can 
function as an antidote for such movements. 
Military force is in по way an index of a 
nation's power, so long as the latter is 
dependent on others for the fulfilment of 
economic and industrial aspirations. No 
military force can defend the country from 
any mass, movement; it can only help'a- 
nation to perish. I 

As Das Gupta appropriately points out, 
one feels like agreeing that the power of 
a country depends upon and is proportional 
‘to the intensity of integration of a people 
with the nation’s goals and aspirations.’ 
This we can aspire to only when we have 
an economically and socially classless mass. 


KCM. Каја. 


Central.Food Technological Research. . 
Institute, Mysore. 


Kindly àllow me to join issue with two of 
your learned contributors to your excellent 
Number 145, September 1971, on 'China 
Today’ These are (a) Socio-Cultural 
Determinants (p. 21-25) by Krishna Prakash 
Gupta and (b) Security and Defence - 
(Pp. 30-34) by G. D. Deshingkar, from the 
Department of Chinese and Japanese 
Studies, Delhi University. | 


Gupta, on page 25, column two, has stated 
his main thesis: As the changes in  -. 
Chinese culture are achieved and Chinese 
people undergo. modernist transformations, 
the present tone and content of Maoist ` 
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ative areas for 
cultivation of tobaoco 
must be developed, 

if possible In the more 
backward regions, where 
this partan cash 

crop will help raise the 
income of farmers. 


° “Enlightened 


both in Indian Leaf Tobscco 
idus mst v. indiá 
an er company, 
Tobacco Ltd., 
recognise their obligations 
in the context of our č 
nomry. IT 


developing eco 

collects and POI des ILTD 
with valuable Information 
on consumer preferences, 
st home and abroad ILTD, | 
ae thd leaf tobacco supplier, 
parucularty recognises its 
role at an agro-based 
company to encourage the 
farmer and to develop the 
cultivation of tobacco 

of the quality required. 


To locate alternative areas ` 
for tobacco cultivation, ПТО 
in colleboration with the 
Government of India and 
the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the Andhra 
Government, commenced 
experiments in 1959 [n the 
East and West Godevari 
and Kurnool distncts Today, 
these expertments are well 
past the pilot project stage, 
with over 2,800 hectares 
under cultivation Ѕнтшаг 
development has also been 
undertaken in Mysore and 
Gujarat. The vast Пеш force 
апа infrastructure necessary to 
the new farmers in 
these expermerital arees, 
and the technical hetp, were 
provided by ILTD. The 
quality and yield of tobacco 
produced is equal to world 
standards — — but one of 
the most mportant benefits 
has been the rise in fiving 
stendards, particularly 
of farmers in what were 
agriculturally backward srees 
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a tender hearted | 


\ 


The Fertiize Corporation of India 
Limited—the largest ferter com- 
plex of its kind in the country, ls 
indeec э giant organisation. It 
provides employment opportunities 
to some 19,000 people in its five 
Operating units and three projects 
under oonatruction : 

Bart to FCI, employees are not just 
names and numbers They are 
People of flesh and blood seeking 
а better, happier life And FCI 
recognise their needs sod try ss 


Inepires goodwill! * 


and understanding 


\ a 
` giant 


much ae poselbie to fulfil them. Н 
provides feci:ties for subeidised 
canteens, transport, free mediosi 
treatment, free education (for 
employee's chidren) end proper 
housing, not to mention oreohes, 
paid-hotidays, gretulty and prove 
dent fund 


‘show that the gient has ә tender 


heart. 
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ideology, which ‘according to his analysis 
earlier (p. 23) is only the contemporary 
rationalization of traditional Inese 
"Sageliness within and Kingliness without’ 
fused with the communist uirements 
of ‘redness and expertise’ disintegrate. 

Gupta bases his prognosis on what he 
'alludes to as indications of how Chinbse 
leaders are moving beyond simplistic 
solutions of Mao’s strategy (p. 25) as well 
as his a priori assumption of what 
‘Modernisation of Traditional ex 
necessarily entails or at least so Gupta 
thinks it does. These are the rise of a 
political technically trained 


el, 
detachment and intellectual prestige of such 


a non-committed professional elite, clase- 
differentiation, and recognition of the . 
autonomous function of culture and 
literature. (p. 25, column L.) 


I do not wish to question his sources of 
information but, however, I must remind - 
him that generalization on the basis of 
isolated: indications, some of which ma 
even be fluid and indecisive, can be atten 
misleading. . . . . 

But, to turn to Gupta’s model of 
‘Modernisation of a Traditional Society’ 

I want to put to his consideration the 
following points: (1) Why does Gupta 
think it t for industrial 
production to be going apace one must hav 
only ап a-political technical elite. ^ 
(2) What is the incompatibility (in hard 
terms) in being both ideolo y commit- 
ted and technically competent at the same 
time? Is not this a liberal prejudice that 
all committed technology is by definition 
second-rate. This is unwarranted by facts, 


such as Nazi techn or the present 
Zionist experiment in el; but the pre- 
judice seems to continue. (3) Why must 


conspicuous consumption, -profit incentives, 
and the uent pauperisation of the _ 
masses and di tiation of classeg along 
with the attendant culture refl these 
values, be & precondition of any ustrial 
modernisation? (4) Is he conscious that 
if evidence of all known cases of industrial 
development have got the characteristics 
listed, it still cannot establish that no 


industrialisation can eyer be without ‘them: ` 


This lands him into a specific fallacy of the 
type ‘All cases of X with Factors F1.F2.F3... 
во No Case of X. without factors F1.F2.F3, , .’, 
which any student -of social-sciences would 
do well to avoid. 


Without sounding censorious or. even 
pn I may point out in passing that 
upta falls victim to an implied self- 

contradiction while he recognises Maoist 
ideology to be a product of constraints: 
‘the concrete material conditions of China's 


- 


present development stage , .. lus 
read 
poverty, extensive illiteracy and paucity 

of trained personnel has seriously 


. “Мв (Mao's) efforts to ruralise China, 
proletarianise the Chinese, . 
are bold romantic and absurd no less than 
Gandhi's. . ' (p. 25) One need hardly ` 
remind Gupta that if one judges a given 
blue-print to be plausible, even implicitly as 
he does, to say that it appreciates the 
factual context of the circumstances in which 
it is designed, one is no longer free to 
call it. either ‘romantic’ or still worse 
‘absurd’, as he does. | 


Now to turh to С. D. Deshingkar's note. 
He reviews (pp. 30-32) Chinese percep- 
tions of the problems of its defence and 
security. : He rests his major thesis on the 
fact that China's policy is primarily 
defensive in character on the information 
that the Chinese nuclear programme is . 
geared to provide the ICBM system of 
delivery and costlier centrifuge techno- 
logy that can be relevant only for strategic 
use at the level of super-power confronta- 
tion and not as an adjunct of tactical use 
in limited conventional wars. The . 
information’ at our disposal is not adequately 
categorical so far “as - testing ICHM's » 
launching systems are concerned, the ` 
recent tests across the Himalayas into the . 
Indian ocean have not been fully analysed, 
во any inference based on these reports are 
little better than arm-chair analyses. 


However, what any one can say is that 
the sort of parity in terror—both in terms 
of pre-emptive -strike ence (Sub or 


eads) 
is not likely to be acquired at any rate by 
the Chinese policy«p ers - wi the 
seventies, while either of the two super 
powers if not adequately conscious of 
unacceptable nuclear punishment from the 
other can plan and execute the total 
smashing of the entire Chinese nuclear ' - 
programme. s note, otherwise 
quite competent, y ignores this very 
obvious eommonplace.- I-do not know ` . 
why:' Will he please explain? 

So far as I can see, Chinese nuclear policy 
has its origins in the calculations of the 
political image that the Chinese have 
strived hard to secure as the leaders of th 
third world and, which, gince 1964, 
they have made credible ever since they 


became the only coloured power with 
some nuclear trigger to go by. 


Deshingkar pleads for reconsideration of 
why China has such & huge People's 
Liberation Army para-military 
formations without necessarily having 
bellicose policies of territorial conquest. 
His assessments about PLA’s poor armour, 
little motorization, and inadequate haulage 
and logistic support, are b on recognised 
facts, and Chinese divisions are not capa- 
ble of being mobilized at short notice owing 
to these factors as well as others regarding 
threat of subversions, serious compulsions 
` of ruling regions with sullen majorities 
without their consent and, of course, factors 
of terrain. Nevertheless, Deshingkar’s 
note is all too wrong for it does not ade- 
quately highlight the history of the various 
long-marches that the PLA. has made and 
surmounted endless obstacles, the 
latest by the induction of а vast number 
of troops on mules, on foot, over hastily 
built road networks, railheads, and freshly 
laid air-strips in Tibet in the late fifties, 
that decimated Buddhist sub-culture, 
caused panic to us, their friends and 
champions, and providéd PLA with a handle 
and leverage to meddle in the life of the 
relatively poor and famished masses of 
South-east Asia. 


This great crusading PLA, one might ask 
Deshingkar, is bivouacking on the tan 
Plateau against which super power, with ' 
its combat aircraft so menacingly perched 
on its neurotically designed airstrips far - 
exceeding either the demands of civil aviation 
or even ordinary logistic support. 1 think 
it takes care of another red herring that 
- Deshingkar opens inasmuch ав he sees in 
China’s non-development of inflight refuel- 
fing techniques for aircrafts, yet another 
evidence of Chinese pacifism. 

As it is, China need not still retain the 
tactical whiphand, for the topography of 
the Indian sub-continent makes the whole 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin subject to serious 
air drubbing by any hostile force that is 
stationed on the Tibetan Plateau. This also 
debunks Deshingkar’s plea that China is . 
committed to fight for the enslaved pr 
of the third world against every form о 
colonial and neo-colonial imperialism. Is it 
not time that Deshingkar explain why 
the PLA has neither joined battle in 
Taiwan, nor fought for the removal of the 
tiny colonial pimples on coastal China, or 
gent volunteers of the PLA to rescue 
either the РЕТ of the late Comrade DN 
Aidit of Indonesia. От, why,-asa ` 
wag puts it, the Chinese have declared 
that they shall fight Yankee Imperialism 
and its revanchist stooges in Tokyo, 


Bangkok, Seoul and Saigon to the last 
Vietnamese gnd the first Chinese? I shall 
be glad to hear that Deshingkar squares 
these facts of the PLA’s practice and its 
continued occupation of Tibet by what 

is upwards of-ten divisions, with mountain 
artillery, light armour, mortars, rocket- 
launchers and a sizable number of combat 
aircraft? Couldn’t they find oppressors 
and imperial super powers somewhere else 
to further the cause so near to the heart 
of self-appointed guardians of world- 
revolutions so as to idle away in grey - 
winters the opportunity to roll back the 
Yankee domination in the far-East? 
Deshingkar’s brief is a difficult one and 

it would be interesting to see how he saves 
his client from an oft-repeated charge of 
working for the ideal of super-power 
domination in the East along with the 
USSR and USA in other continents. 


I have already taken more space than I 
intended. Let me dismiss Deshingkar’s 
subtle distinctions between ‘Chinese mili- 
tary territorial conquest’ on the one hand, 
and the ‘propagation of revolutionary 
ideology: on the other, and his implied 
belief that the latter is not to be objected to 
only because of China's recent refusal to a 
<. Soviet invitation to join the exclusive 
nuclear club and declared that it would 
not participate in any great power confer- 
ence behind the back of non-nuclear 
powers. 


To such refined ]jberalism, I have really 
no answer. All I can do is to add that 
those who believe that all power comes 
from the barrel of a gun only find such 
faith and talk of commitments contemptl- 
ble rituals which they have no qualms not 

to support as long as it is expedient. And, 
of course, to throw such squeamish ‘ifs 
and buts’ into the dustbin of history when 
‘objectively’ conditions are dialectically 
ripe for their rejection, Deshingkar should 
know that these hard headed men have rarely 
respected anything or any interest unless 
they have ibo a credible risk of 
unacceptable punishment to themselves 
in the event of their adventures in the ser- 
vice of world-revolutions, or what you — - 
have, creating resistance from their victims. 
They are quick to include their yesterday's 
liberal champions in their гоо 
war as being members of reactionaries, 
enemies and running dogs of imperialism, 

a far from polite way of dealing, Deshingkar. 
I only wish, you were a bit less naive. 
Dharmendra Goel | 

Philosophy Department, Punjab University, 
Chandigarh. 22-9-11 
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CREST PERMANENT HAIR DY 





E HAD YOU GUESSING. 
Crest restores the natural colour of 
hair. Recaptures your young looks. 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair. Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
| dye and stick available in two 
Suavis pular colours : Black and Dark 

6 Brown. 
Mn : J For expert advice on good grooming 
m^ с write to : { 


CREST ADVISORY SERVICE, 
P. O. Box No. 440, NEW DELHI. 
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Three years from now Kota will not 
be what it was three years ago. 


Р 





Shriram Chemicals is changing the 
face of the desert town. E 


Shriram Chemicals played а lead role In 
making Kota what it is. today — the In- 
dustrialist's dream-town:and a flourishing 
place to. live in. 


The vast - “Shriram Complex at Kota — 


consisting of the fertlliser plant and the’ 


vinyls plant — started a socio-industrial 
‚revolution in Kota.. And Rajasthan. 


Today, this project is giving momentum to 
economic ‘progress and prosperity. By 
Wee as the nation’s growing needs for 


PROMISE OF PLENTY WITH 


fertilisers, vinyl products...by ‘helping 
various associate industries and offering 
employment opportunities. f 


Besides, Shriram Chemicals Has given 


Kota its new personality. By developing 


and looking after its civic welfare -roads, 
bridges, street lights, schools, hospitals, 
recreation centres, open alr theatre, stadi- 
um, and encouraging cultural unity among 


i people 


itis an active participation in progress. 
For a better tomorrow. до 
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This victory has to be nursed to grow 
and yield mahy fruits. - 
The battle the soldier won 
on the field has to be 
resumed on the home front 
Бу every one. ` 
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Development is proceeding in spite of | 

the cultural attitudes, social institutions and 
political conflicts which sometimes 

seem to be such immovable barriers. 

It is not a smooth, uninterrupted progression, 
to be sure; rather, growth appears more 

as a series of fits and starts. — 

“And yet," as Galileo is supposed 

to have said, “it moves!" - 
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